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Conducted  by  Members  of  the  Catholic  University  of  Ireland, 


THE  object  of  the  work,  which  these  lines  are  intended  to 
introduce  to  the  public,  is  to  serve  principally  as  the  re- 
pository and  memorial  of  such  investigations  in  Literature  and 
Science,  as  are  made  by  the  members  of  the  new  Catholic  Uni- 
versity of  Ireland.  It  is  natural  that  men,  whose  occupations  are 
of  an  intellectual  nature,  should  be  led  to  record  the  specu- 
lations or  the  conclusions  in  which  their  labours  have  issued ; 
and  that,  having  taken  this  step,  they  should  consider  it  even  as  a 
duty  which  ihey  owe  to  society,  to  communicate  to  others  what 
they  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  record.  A  periodical  pub- 
lication is  the  obvious  mode  of  fulfilling  that  duty. 

The  prospects  of  their  work  are  to  be  determined  by  its  object 
and  character.  They  cannot  hope  to  interest  the  general  reader ; 
but  from  this  very  circumstance  they  are  happily  precluded 
from  the  chance  of  competition  with  those  various  ably-con* 
ducted  periodicals  which  already  possess  the  popular  favour. 
They  do  not  aspire  to  include  Theology,  as  such,  among  the 
subjects  to  which  their  pages  are  to  be  devoted ;  but  here  again 
they  have  the  compensation,  that  they  will  not  be  running  the 

risk,  in  anything  they  publish,  of  provoking  that  most  serious  of 
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all  rivalries,  which  is  founded  on  a  principle  of  duty.  Thus  they 
hope  to  take  their  place  among  such  writers  as  are  absolutely 
unable  to  stand  in  each  other's  way,  because  they  are  all  employed 
upon  a  field  where  there  is  room  for  all,  and  supply  a  market 
which  cannot  be  overstocked,  in  which  no  one*s  loss  is  another's 
gain,  but  the  success  of  each  is  the  benefit  of  all. 

Accordingly,  instead  of  fearing  rivals  in  those  who  are  engaged 
in  similar  pursuits,  the  Conductors  of  the  Atlantis  are  secure  of 
firiends.  In  undertakings  such  as  theirs,  success,  from  the  nature 
of  the  case,  is  another  name  for  merit ;  and  failure  can  only  arise 
from  causes  traceable  to  themselves.  If  they  are  sanguine  that 
they  shall  be  able  to  answer  to  the  profession  which  they  make 
in  the  very  fact  of  their  commencing,  it  is  because  they  trust 
they  have  the  elementary  qualifications  of  zeal,  industry,  and 
determination. 

The  work  wiU  be  published  half-yearly,  on  the  first  of  Ja- 
nuary and  the  first  of  July.  Each  number  will  be  divided  into 
three  portions,  devoted  respectively  to  Literature,  Science,  and 
Notices,  Literary  or  Scientific,  the  number  of  pages  in  each 
portion  varying  with  the  number. 

The  first  number  will  appear  on  January  1,  1858. 

The  publishers  are  Messrs.  Longman  and  Co.,  Paternoster 
Row. 

Catholic  Uniyeraity  House,  Dublin, 
NoTomber  8,  1867. 
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the  Fatal  Festival  of  S.  John  the  Baptist  Political  use  made  of  such  superstitions 
against  the  people  of  Ireland.  Prevalence  of  absurd  snpentlttons,  even  now,  regarding 
the  so  called  Prophecies. 

Lectckx  XXL  Recapitulation.  No  History  of  Erinn  yet  written.  Of  the  works  of  Moor«,  of 
Keating,  ofMaeOeog^egan,  and  of  Lynch.  How  the  History  of  Erinn  Is  to  be  undertaken, 
and  the  abundant  materials  properly  made  nse  o£  Sketch  of  the  ancient  account  of 
the  origin  of  the  Oaedhlls  of  Erinn.  Of  the  materials  which  exist  for  oompletiing  the 
history  of  the  early  period,  in  which  the  annals  an  so  meagre.  Of  the  necessity  for  a 
preliminary  study  of  the  Laws,  Customs,  Civlllxation,  and  mode  of  LUiB  among  the 
ancient  Gaedhils.  Of  the  Importance  of  cultivating  the  language  in  order  to  be  able  to 
make  proper  use  of  the  immense  mass  of  materials  preeerred  in  the  existing  collections 
of  MSS.    Conclusion. 
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AS  the  physical  universe  is  sustained  and  carried  on  in 
dependence  on  certain  centres  of  power  and  laws  of  ^g«^ 
operation,  so  the  course  of  the  social  and  political  world,  J^^'^' 
and  of  that  great  religious  organization  called  the  Catho-  of  Per* 
lie  Church,  is  found  to  proceed  for  the  most  part  from  the  **" 
presence  or  action  of  definite  persons,  places,  events,  and 
institutions,  as  the  visible  cause  of  the  whole.      There  has 
been  but  one  Judaea,  one  Greece,  one  Rome ;  one  Homer, 
one  Cicero;   one  Caesar,   one  Constantine,  one  Charle- 
magne.   And  so,  as  regards  Revelation,  there  has  been 
one  St.  John  the  Divine,  one  Doctor  of  the  Nations. 
Dogma  runs  along  the  line  of  Athanasius,  Augustine, 
Thomas.     The  conversion  of  the  heathen  is  ascribed,  af- 
ter the  Apostles,  to  champions  of  the  truth  so  few,  that 
we  may  aunost  count  them,  as  Martin,  Patrick,  Augustine, 
Boniface.     Then  there  is  St  Antony,  the  father  of  mo- 
nachism;  St  Jerome,  the  interpreter  of  Scripture;  St 
Chrysostom,  the  great  preacher. 

Education  follows  the  same  law:   it  has  its  history 
in  the  Church,  and  its  doctors  or  patriarchs  in  that  his-^^^^J^ 
toiy.     This  is  the  subject  on  which  we  propose  to  make  ^yg^ 
some  remarks  in  the  pages  which  follow,  taking  Educa-  tion. 
tion  in  its  broadest  and  most  general  sense,  as  the  work 
contemplated  in  the  august  command,   "Go,  teach  all 
nations  ,  and  as  more  or  less  connected  with  civilization, 
social  adyance,  the  cultivation  of  learning,  sacred  and 
I.  1 
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profane,  and  similar  great  facts,  whicli  are  its  historical 
interpretation. 

The  outline  of  what  we  have  to  say  on  the  subject  is 
Of  three  simple  enough ;  it  is  the  filling  up  of  details,  which  will 
especl-    demand  diligence  in   the  witer,   and  patience  in  the 
^*      reader.     There  are  three  main  periods,  then,  of  ecclesi- 
astical history, — ^the  ancient,  the  medieval,  and  the  mo- 
dem;  so  far  is  plain:   and  there  are  three   Religious 
Orders  in  those  periods  respectively,  which  succeed,  one 
the  other,  on  the  public  stage,  and  represent  the  teach- 
ing of  the  Cathohc  Church  during  tke  time  of  their 
ascendancy.     The  first  period  is  that  long  series  of  centu- 
ries, during  which  society  was  breaking,  or  had  broken 
up,  and  then  slowly  attempted  its  own  re-construction ; 
the  second  may  be  called  the  period  of  re-construction ; 
and  the  third  dates  from  the  Reformation,  when  that 
peculiar  movement  of  mind  commenced,   the  issue  of 
which  is  still  to  come.     Now,  St.  Benedict  is  the  Patri- 
arch of  the  ancient  world ;  St.  Dominic  of  the  medieval ; 
Bene,     and  St.  Ignatius  of  the  modem.     And  in  saying  this,  we 
diet,       arc  in  no  degree  disrespectful  to  the  Augustimans,  Car- 
Domi-    meUtes,  Franciscans,  and  other  great  religious  families, 
M"  which  might  be  named ;  for  we  are  not  reviewing  the 
whole  history  of  Christianity,  but  selecting  a  particular 
aspect  of  it. 

Perhaps  as  much  as  this  will  be  granted  to  us  without 
with       great  hesitation.     Next  we  proceed,  after  thus  roughly 
reTpec-    flapping  out  our  view  of  history,  roughly  to  colour  it, 
tivecba-  by  way  of  contrasting  these  three  patriarchs  of  Christian 
racterifr  teaching  with  each  other.     To  St.  Benedict  then,  who 
^^       may  fairly  be  taken  to  represent  the  various  families  of 
monks  before  his  time  and  those  which  sprang  from  him 
(for  they  are  all  pretty  much  of  one  school),  to  this  OTeat 
saint  let  us  assign,  for  his  discriminating  badge,  the  Poe- 
tical ;  to  St.  Dominic,  the  Scientific ;  and  to  St.  Ignatius, 
the  Practical  and  Useful. 

These  characteristics,  which  belong  respectively  to  the 
^^f-    works  of  the  three  great  Masters,  grow  out  of  the  circum- 
to  their  Stances  under  which  they  respectively  entered  upon  them, 
respec-    Benedict,  entrusted  with  his  mission  almost  as  a  boy,  in- 
tive  hie-  fused  into  it  the  romance  and  simplicity  of  boyhood. 
Dominic,  a  man  of  forty-five,  a  graduate  in  theology,  a 
priest  and  a  canon,  brought  with  him  into  religion  the 
maturity  and  completeness  of  learning,  which  he  had  ac- 
quired in  the  schools.      Ignatius,  a  man  of  the  world 
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before  his  conversion,  transmitted  as  a  legacy  to  his  dis- 
ciples that  knowledge  of  mankind  which  cannot  be  learned 
in  cloisters.  And  tnus  the  three  several  Orders  were  (so 
to  say)  begotten  in  Poetry,  Science,  and  Good  Sense. 

And  here  another  coincidence  suggests  itself.  We  have  calling 
been  giving  these  three  attributes  to  the  three  Patriarchs  to  mind 
severally,  from  a  bond  fide  regard  to  their  history,  and  *^®  *^*" 
without  at  all  having  any  theory  of  philosophy  m  our  JJJ  ^ 
eye.  But,  after  having  so  described  them,  it  certainly  "  three 
md  strike  us  that  we  had  unintentionally  been  illustrat-  ■^^  *^' 
in^  a  somewhat  popular  notion  of  the  day,  the  like  of  ^^n 
which  is  attributed  to  authors,  with  whom  we  have  as 
little  sympathy  as  with  any  persons  who  can  be  named. 
According  to  these  specidators,  the  life,  whether  of  a  race 
or  of  an  indiyidual  of  the  great  humaa  famUy,  is  divided 
into  three  stages,  each  of  which  has  its  own  ndmg  prin- 
ciple and  characteristic.  The  youth  makes  his  start  in 
liie,  with  ^*'hope  at  the  prow,  and  fancy  at  the  helm''; 
he  has  nothing  else  but  these  to  impel  or  direct  him ;  he 
has  not  lived  long  enough  to  exercise  his  reason,  or  to 
gather  in  a  store  of  facts ;  and,  because  he  cannot  do  other- 
wise, he  dwells  m  a  world  which  he  has  created.  He  be- 
gins with  illusions.  Now,  facts  are  external  to  him,  but 
his  reason  is  his  own:  of  the  two,  then,  it  is  easier  for 
him  to  exercise  his  reason  than  to  ascertain  facts.  Ac- 
cordingly, his  first  mental  revolution,  when  he  discards 
the  life  of  aspiration  and  affection,  which  has  disappointed 
him,  and  the  dreams  of  which  he  has  been  the  sport  and 
victim,  is  to  embrace  a  life  of  logic :  this  then  is  his  se- 
cond stage, — ^the  metaphysical.  He  acts  now  on  a  plan, 
thinks  by  system,  is  cautious  about  his  middle  terms,  and 
trusts  nothing  but  what  takes  a  scientific  form.  His  third 
stage  is  when  he  has  made  full  trial  of  life ;  when  he 
has  found  his  theories  break  down  imder  the  weight  of 
facts,  and  experience  falsify  his  most  promising  ^calcula- 
tions. Then  the  old  man  recognizes  at  length,  that  what 
he  can  taste,  touch,  and  handle,  is  trustworthy,  and  no- 
thing beyond  it.  Thus  he  runs  through  his  three  periods 
of  Imagination,  Reason,  and  Sense ;  and  then  he  comes 
to  an  end,  and  is  not ; — a  most  impotent  and  melancholy 
conclusion. 

We  repeat,  we  have  no  sympathy  in  so  heartless  a  view  but  with 
of  life,  and  yet  it  seems  to  square  with  what  we  have  »ne8sai- 
been  saying  of  the  three  great  Patriarchs  of  Christian  IJJ,,^" 
teaching.    And  certainly  there  is  a  truth  in  it,  which  gives 

1  B 
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it  its  plausibility.  However,  we  are  not  concerned  here 
to  do  more  than  to  put  our  finger  on  the  point  at  which 
we  diverge  from  it,  in  what  we  have  been  saying  and 
must  say  concerning  them.  It  is  tame,  then,  that  history, 
as  viewed  in  these  three  saints,  is,  somewhat  after  the 
manner  of  the  theory  we  have  mentioned,  a  progress  from 
poetry  through  science  to  practical  sense  or  prudence ;  but 
then  this  important  proviso  has  to  be  borne  in  mind  at 
the  same  time,  that  what  the  Catholic  Church  once  has 
had,  she  never  has  lost.  She  has  never  wept  over,  or 
been  angry  with,  time  gone  and  over.  Instead  of  passing 
from  one  sta^  of  life  to  another,  she  has  earned  her 
youth  and  middle  age  along  with  her,  on  to  her  latest 
time.  She  has  not  cnanged  possessions,  but  accumulated 
them,  and  has  brought  out  of  her  treasure-house,  accordr 
ing  to  the  occasion,  things  new  and  old.  She  did  not 
lose  Benedict  by  finding  Dominic ;  and  she  has  still  both 
Benedict  and  Dominic  at  home,  though  she  has  become 
the  mother  of  Ignatius.  Imagination,  Science,  Prudence, 
all  are  good,  and  she  has  them  all.  Things  incompatible 
in  nature,  coexist  in  her;  her  prose  is  poetical  on  tne  one 
hand,  and  philosophical  on  the  other. 

Coming  now  to  the  historical  proof  of  the  contrast  we 
Miwion  have  been  instituting,  we  are  sanguine  in  thinking  that 
Ignatius  ^^^  branch  of  it  is  already  allowed  by  the  consent  of  the 
too  la-    world,  and  is  undeniable.     By  common  consent,  the  pahn 
to  h«  ?    ^^  Prudence,  in  the  fuU  sense  of  that  comprehensive  word, 
cussed,    belongs  to  the  School  of  Religion,  of  which  St.  Ignatius 
is  the  Founder.     That  great  Society  is  the  classical  seat 
and  fountain  of  discretion,  practical  sense,  and  wise  go- 
vemment.    Sublimer  conceptions  or  more  profound  specu- 
lations may  have  been  elaborated  elsewhere ;  but,  whether 
we  consider  the  illustrious  Body  in  its  own  constitution, 
or  in  its  rules  for  instruction  and  direction,  we  see  that  it 
is  its  very  genius  to  prefer  this  most  excellent  prudence 
to  every  other  gift,  and  to  think  little  both  of  poetry  and 
of  science,  unless  they  happen  to  be  useful.     It  is  true 
that,  in  the  long  catalogue  of  its  members,  there  are  to 
be  found  the  names  of  the  most  consummate  theologians, 
and  of  scholars  the  most  elegant  and  accomplished;  but 
we  are  speaking  here,  not  of  individuals,  but  of  the  body 
itself,     it  is  plain,  that  the  body  is  not  over-jealous  about 
its  theological  traditions ;  or  it  certainly  would  not  suffer 
Suarez  to  controvert  with  Molina,  Viva  with  Vasquez,  Pas** 
saglia  with  Petavius,  and  Faure  mth  Suarez,  de  Lugo,  and 
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Valentia.  In  this  intellectual  freedom  ita  members  justly 
ffloiy ;  inasmuch  as  they  have  set  their  affections,  not  on 
tne  opinions  of  the  Schools,  but  on  the  souls  of  men. 
And  it  is  the  same  charitable  motive,  which  makes  them 
give  up  the  poetry  of  life,  the  poetry  of  ceremonies, — 
of  the  cowl,  the  cloister,  and  the  choir, — content  with 
the  most  prosaic  architecture,  if  it  be  but  convenient,  and 
the  most  prosaic  neighbourhood,  if  it  be  but  populous. 
We  need  not  then  dwell  longer  on  this  wonderful  Reli- 
gion, but  mav  confine  the  remarks  which  are  to  follow, 
to  the  two  Religions,  which  historically  preceded  it — 
the  Benedictine  and  the  Dominican. 

One  preliminary  more,  sus^e^ested  by  a  purely  fanciful  rpv,^ 
imalogy  :-Ab  th4e  are  th^  great  Pat^l^  on  the  He^ 
high  road  and  public  thoroughfare  of  Christian  History,  Patri- 
so  there  were  three  chief  Patriarchs  in  the  first  age  of  the  "^  '* 
chosen  people.     Putting  aside  Noe  and  Melchisedec,  and 
Joseph  ana  his  brethren,  we  recognize  three  venerable 
fathers, — ^Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob :  Abraham,  the  father 
of  many  nations;  Isaac  the  intellectual,  living  in  solitary 
simplicity,  and  in  loving  contemplation ;  and  Jacob,  the 
persecuted  and  helpless,  visited  by  marvellous  providences, 
driven  from  place  to  place,  set  down  and  taken  up  again, 
illtreated  by  those  who  were  his  debtors,  and  maligned 
when  he  is  innocent,  yet  carried  on  and  triumphing  amid 
aU  troubles  by  means  of  his  most  faithful  and  powerful 
guardian-archangel.    We  are  exempted,  by  what  has  gone 
before,  from  the  duty  of  completing  our  parallel,  in  the 
instance  of  Jacob ;  but,  as  to  Benedictines  and  Domini- 
cans, we  shall  introduce  them  successively  under  the  type, 
as  it  may  be  caUed,  of  Abraham  and  Isaac. 

St.  Benedict,  like  the  great  Hebrew  Patriarch,  was  the 
"  Father  of  many  nations'*.   He  has  been  styled  "  the  Patri-  ^^^^ 
arch  of  the  West"",  a  title  which  there  are  many  reasons  for  prolific 
ascribing  to  him.     Not  only  was  he  the  first  to  establish  a  *"  ".^ 
perpetual  Order  of  Regukrs  in  Western  Christendom ;  not  ^"^^ 
only,  as  coming  first,  has  he  had  an  ampler  course  of  cen-  gtiions, 
tunes  for  the  multiplication  of  his  children ;  but  his  Rule, 
as  that  of  St.  Basil  m  the  East,  is  the  normal  rule  of  the 
first  ages  of  the  Church,  and  was  in  time  generally  re- 
ceived even  in  communities  which  in  no  sense  owed  their 
origin  to  him.    Moreover,  out  of  his  Order  rose,  in  process 
of  time,  various  new  monastic  families,  which  have  estab- 
lished themselves  as  independent  institutions,  and  are  able 
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to  boast  in  their  turn  of  the  number  of  their  houses,  and  the 
sanctity  and  historical  celebrity  of  their  members.  He  is 
the  representative  of  Latin  monachism  for  the  long  ex- 
tent of  six  centuries,  while  monachism  was  one;  and 
even  when  at  length  varieties  arose,  and  distinct  titles 
were  given  to  them,  the  change  grew  out  of  him ; — ^not  the 
act  of  strangers  who  were  his  rivals,  but  of  his  own  chil- 
dren, who  did  but  make  a  new  beginning  in  all  devotion 
and  loyalty  to  him.  He  died  in  the  early  half  of  the  sixth 
century ;  at  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  rose  from  among 
his  French  monasteries  the  famous  Congregation  of  Clum, 
illustrated  by  St.  Majolus,  St.  Odilo,  Peter  the  Venerable, 
and  other  considerable  personages,  among  whom  is  Hilde- 
brand,  afterwards  Pope  Gregory  the  Seventh.  Then  came, 
m  long  succession,  the  Orders  or  Congregations  of  Ca- 
maldoh  under  St.  Romuald,  of  Vallombrosa,  of  Citeaux,  to 
which  St.  Bernard  has  given  his  name,  of  Monte  Vergine, 
of  Fontvrault;  those  of  England,  Spain,  and  Flanders; 
the  Silvestrines,  the  Celestines,  the  Olivetans,  the  Humi- 
liati,  besides  a  multitude  of  institutes  for  women,  as  the 
Gilbertines  and  the  Oblates  of  St.  Frances,  and  then  at 
length,  to  mention  no  others,  the  Congregation  of  St. 
Maur  in  modem  times,  so  well  known  for  its  biblical, 
patristical,  and  historical  works,  and  for  its  learned 
members,  Montfaucon,  Mabillon,  and  their  companions. 
The  panegyrists  of  this  illustrious  Order  are  aO'Customed 
to  claun  for  it  in  all  its  branches  as  many  as  thirty-seven 
thousand  houses,  and,  besides  numerous  ropes,  200  Car- 
dinals, 4  Emperors,  46  Kings,  51  Queens,  1,406  Princes, 
1,600  Archbishops,  600  Bishops,  2,400  Nobles,  and 
15,000  Abbots  and  learned  men.* 

Nor  are  the  religious  bodies  which  sprang  from  St.  Be- 

*"*^  **!?  iicdict  the  full  measure  of  what  he  has  accomplished, — 

father*  of  ^  ^^  he&n  already  observed.     His  Rule  gradually  made 

many     its  way  into  those  various  monasteries,  which  were  of  an 

"now-     earlier  or  an  independent  foimdation.     It  first  coalesced 

with,  and  then  supplanted,  the  Irish  Rule  of  St.  Colum- 

ban  in  France,  and  the  still  older  institutes  which  had 

been  brought  from  the  East  by  St.  Athanasius,  St.  Euse- 

bius,  and  St.  Martin.     At  the  beginning  of  the  ninth 

century  it  was  formally  adopted  throughout  the  dominions 

of  Charlemagne.     Pure,  or  with  some  admixture,  it  was 

'  Helyot,  Hist.  Mon.    Ziegelbauer,  Litt.  Hist.    Soame's  Mosheim,  vol. 
ii ,  p.  26.    Buckingham's  Bible  in  the  Middle  Ages,  p.  81,  etc,  etc. 
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brought  by  St.  Augustine  to  England;  and  that  admix- 
ure,  if  it  existed,  was  gradually  eliminated  by  St.  Wil- 
frid, St  Dunstan,  and  Lanfranc,  till  at  length  it  was  re- 
ceived, with  the  name  and  obedience  of  St.  Benedict,  in 
all  the  Cathedral  monasteries'  (to  make  no  mention  of 
others),  excepting  Carlisle.  Nor  did  it  cost  such  regular 
bodies  any  very  great  effort  to  make  the  change,  even 
when  historically  most  separate  &om  St.  Benedict ;  for  the 
Saint  had  taken  up  for  the  most  part  what  he  found,  and 
his  Rule  was  but  tne  expression  of  the  genius  of  monach- 
ism  in  those  first  ages  of  the  Church,  with  a  more  exact 
adaptation  to  their  needs,  than  could  elsewhere  be  found. 

So  uniform  indeed  had  been  the  monastic  idea  before  j^^. 
his  time,  and  so  little  stress  had  been  laid  by  individual  nizesthe 
communities  on  their  respective  peculiarities,  that  religious  ""*^y  »' 
men  passed  at  pleasure  from  one  body  to  another.'      St.  ^^^j"^ 
Benedict  provides  in  his  Rule  for  the  case  of  strangers  idea, 
coming  to  one  of  his  hoiises,  and  wishing  to  remain  there. 
If  such  a  one  came  from  any  monastery  with  which  the 
monks  had  existing  relations,  then  he  was  not  to  be  re- 
ceived without  letters  fix>m  his  Abbot ;  but,  in  the  instance 
of  "  a  foreign  monk  from  distant  parts",  who  wished  to 
dwell  with  them  as  a  guest,  and  was  content  with  their 
ways,  and  conformed  hunself  to  them,  and  was  not  trou- 
blesome, "  should  he  in  the  event  wish  to  stay  for  good'', 
says  St.  Benedict,  "  let  him  not  be  refiised ;  for  there  has 
been  room  to  make  trial  of  him,  during  the  time  that  hos- 
pitality has  been  shown  him :  nay,  let  him  even  be  invited 
to  stay,  that  others  may  gain  a  lesson  from  his  example ; 
for  in  every  place  we  are  servants  of  one  Lord  and  soldiers 
of  one  King".* 

The  unity,  which  these  words  imply  as  the  distinctive  Mona«- 
token  of  a  monk  in  every  part  of  Christendom,  majr  be  {^  ™y 
described  as  a  unity  of  object,  of  state,  and  of  occupation,  tnst  to 
Monachism  was  one  and  ^e  same  everywhere,  because  it  th«  inul* 
was  a  reaction  from  that  secular  life,  which  has  everywhere  ^^JJ™ 
the  same  structure  and  the  same  characteristics.    And, 
since  that  secular  life  contained  in  it  many  objects,  many 
states,  and  many  occupations,  here  was  a  special  reason, 
as  a  matter  of  principle,  why  the  reaction  from  it  should 


*  Butler,  June  22. 

>  Thomaamii,  Disc.  Eocl,  t.  L,  p.  705.    Calmet,  Reg.  Ben.,  t.  ii.,  p.  25. 
MAbiUoD,  Acto  Snc.,  It.,  p.  1.  pne£,  p.  ux.    Annal.,  1. 1,  pnef.,  $  19. 

•  Beg.,  c  61. 
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bear  the  badge  of  unity,  and  should  be  in  outward  appear^ 
ance  one  and  the  same  everywhere.  Moreover,  since  that 
same  secular  life  was,  when  monachism  arose,  more  than 
ordinarily  marked  by  variety,  perturbation,  and  oonfusion, 
it  seemed  on  that  very  accotmt  to  justify  emphatically  a 
rising  and  revolt  against  itself,  and  a  recurrence  to  some 
state,  which,  imlike  itself,  was  constant  and  unalterable. 
It  was  indeed  an  old,  decayed,  and  moribund  world,  into 
which  Christianity  had  been  cast.  The  social  fabric  was 
overgrown  with  tne  corruptions  of  a  thousand  years,  and 
was  held  together,  not  so  much  by  any  common  principle, 
as  by  the  strength  of  possession  and  the  tenacity  of  custom. 
It  was  too  large  for  public  spirit,  and  too  artificial  for 
patriotism,  and  its  many  religions  did  but  foster  in  the 
popular  mind  division  and  scepticism.  Want  of  mutual 
confidence  would  lead  to  despondency,  inactivity,  and 
selfishness.  Society  was  in  the  slow  fever  of  consumption, 
which  made  it  restless  in  proportion  as  it  was  feeble.  It 
was  powerful,  however,  to  seduce  and  deprave ;  nor  was 
there  any  locus  standi  firom  which  to  comb«tt  its  evils ;  and 
the  only  way  of  getting  on  with  it  was  to  abandon  prin- 
ciple and  duty,  to  take  things  as  they  came,  and  to  do  as 
the  world  dia.  Worse  than  all,  tms  encompassing,  en- 
tangling system  of  things,  was,  at  the  time  we  speak  of, 
the  seat  and  instrument  of  a  paganism,  and  then  of  here- 
sies, not  simply  contrary,  but  bitterly  hostile,  to  the  Chris- 
tian name.  Serious  men  not  only  had  a  call,  but  every 
inducement  which  love  of  life  and  fi^eedom  could  inspire, 
to  escape  from  its  presence  and  its  sway. 

Their  one  idea  then,  their  one  purpose,  was  to  be  quit 
of  it ;  too  long  had  it  enthralled  them.     It  was  not  a  ques- 
^*       tion  of  this  or  that  vocation,  of  the  better  deed,  of  the 
pi^^f    higher  state,  but  of  life  and  death.    In  other  times  a  variety 
monastic  of  holy  objects  might  present  themselves  for  devotion  to 
^^^      choose  from,  such  as  the  care  of  the  poor,  or  of  the  sick, 
or  of  the  young,  the  redemption  of  captives,  or  the  con- 
version of  the  barbarians ;  but  early  monachism  was  flight 
from  the  world,  and  nothing  else.     The  troubled,  jaded, 
weary  heart,  the  stricken,  laden  conscience,  sought  a  life 
free  from  corruption  in  its  daily  work,  free  from  distraction 
in  its  daily  worsnip ;  and  it  sought  employments,  as  contrary 
as  possible  to  the  world's  employments,— employments, 
the  end  of  which  would  be  in  themselves,  in  which  each 
day,  each  hour,  would  have  its  own  completeness ; — ^no 
elaborate  undertakings,  no  difficult  aims,  no  anxious  ven- 
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tares,  no  unoertamties  to  make  the  heart  beat,  or  the  temples 
throb,  no  painful  combination  of  efforts,  no  extended  plan 
of  operations,  no  multiplicity  of  details,  no  deep  calcula- 
tions,  no  sustained  machinations,  no  suspense,  no  vicissi- 
tudes, no  moments  of  crisis  or  catastrophe; — ^nor  again 
any  subtle  investigations,  nor  perplexities  of  proof,  nor 
conflicts  of  rival  intellects,  to  agitate,  harass,  depress,  sti^ 
mulate,  weary,  or  intoxicate  the  soul. 

Hitherto  we  have  been  using  negatives  to  describe  what 
ihe  primitive  monk  was  seeking ;  in  truth  monachism  was, 

as  regards  the  secular  life  and  all  that  it  implies,  emphati- 

cally  a  negation,  or,  to  use  another  word,  a  mortt^tion;  tioo  of 
a  mortification  of  sense,  and  a  mortification  of  reason.  ^^ 
Here  a  word  of  explanation  is  necessary.  The  monks  ^[^^ 
were  too  good  Catholics  to  deny  that  reason  was  a  divine  aenses 
^iil,  and  had  too  much  common  sense  to  think  to  do  without  *°^ 
It.  What  they  denied  themselves  was  the  various  and  "*"' 
manifold  exercises  of  the  reason;  and  on  this  account, 
because  such  exercises  were  excitements.  When  the  rea- 
son is  cultivated,  it  at  once  begins  to  combine,  to  centralize, 
to  look  forward,  to  look  back,  to  view  things  as  a  whole, 
whether  for  speculation  or  for  action ;  it  practises  synthesis 
and  analysis,  it  discovers,  it  invents.  To  these  exercises 
of  the  intellect  is  opposed  simplicity,  which  is  the  state  of 
mind  which  does  not  combine,  does  not  deal  with  premisses 
and  conclusions,  does  not  recognize  means  and  meir  end, 
but  lets  each  work,  each  place,  each  occurrence  stand  by 
itself, — which  acta  towards  each  as  it  comes  before  it, 
without  a  thought  of  anything  else.  This  simplicity  is 
the  temper  of  children,  and  it  is  the  temper  of  monks. 
This  was  their  mortification  of  the  intellect ;  every  man 
who  lives,  must  live  by  reason,  as  every  one  must  hve  by 
sense ;  but,  as  it  is  possible  to  be  content  with  the  bare 
necessities  of  animal  life,  so  is  it  possible  to  confine  our- 
selves to  the  bare  ordinary  use  of  reason,  without  caring  to 
improve  it  or  make  the  most  of  it.  These  monks  held 
both  sense  and  reason  to  be  the  gifts  of  heaven,  but  they 
used  each  of  them  as  little  as  they  could  help,  reserving 
their  full  time  and  their  whole  selves  for  devotion ; — ^for, 
if  reason  is  better  than  sense,  so  devotion  they  thought  to 
be  better  than  either ;  and,  as  even  a  heathen  might  deny 
himself  the  innocent  indulgences  of  sense  in  order  to  give 
his  time  to  the  cultivation  of  the  reason,  so  did  the  monks 
give  up  reason,  as  well  as  sense,  that  they  might  consecrate 
themselves  to  divine  meditation. 
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Now,  then,  we  are  able  to  imdeistand  how  it  was  thafe 
^*'^      the  monks  had  a  unity,  and  in  what  it  consisted.     It  was 
^^^     a  unity,  we  have  said,  of  object,  of  state,  and  of  occupa- 
ment,     tion.     Their  object  was  rest  and  peace ;  their  state  waa 
simpii-    retirement;   their  occupation  was  some  work  that  was 
JJ'f^®     simple,  as  opposed  to  intellectual,  viz.,  prayer,  fasting, 
meditation,  study,  transcription,  manual  labour,  and  other 
imexciting,  soothing  employments.     Such  was  their  in- 
stitution all  over  the  world ;  they  had  eschewed  the  busy 
mart,  the  craft  of  gain,  the  money-changer's  bench,  and 
the  merchant's  cargo.    They  had  turned  their  backs  upon 
the  wrangling  forum,  the  political  assembly,  and  the  pan- 
technicon of  trades.     They  had  had  their  last  dealings 
with  architect  and  habit-maker,  with  butcher  and  cook ; 
all  they  wanted,  all  they  desired,  was  the  sweet  soothing 
presence  of  earth,  sky,  and  sea,  the  hospitable  cave,  the 
».  bright  running  stream,  the  easy  gifts,  which  mother  earth, 

SummA  "  justissima  tellus'',  yields  on  very  Uttle  persuasion.  "  The 
quies.  monastic  institute'',  says  the  biographer  of  St.  Maurus, 
^^  demands  the  moat  verfect  quietness";^  and  where  was 
quietness  to  be  found,  if  not  in  reverting  to  the  original 
condition  of  man,  as  far  as  the  changed  circumstances  of 
our  race  admitted,  in  having  no  wants,  of  which  the 
supply  was  not  close  at  hand ;  in  the  '*  nil  admirari" ;  in 
having  neither  hope  nor  fear  of  anything  below ;  in  daily 
prayer,  daily  bread,  and  daily  work,  one  day  being  just 
Uke  another,  except  that  it  was  one  step  nearer  than  the 
day  before  it,  to  that  great  Day,  which  would  swallow 
up  all  days,  the  day  of  everlasting  rest? 

However,   we  have  come  into  collision  with  a  great 
Bot'^di*-  ft^^^ority,  M.  Giiizot,  and  we  must  stop  the  course  of  our 
tincdon  argument  to  make  our  ground  good  against  him.     M. 
between  Guizot,  then,  makes  a  distinction  between  monachism 
^^™  in  its  birth-place,  in  Egypt  and  Syria,  and  that  Western 
Western  institute,  of  which  we  have  made  St.  Benedict  the  repre- 
monka    sentative.      He  allows  that  the  Orientals  mortified  the 
intellect,  but  he  considers  that  Latin  monachism  was  the 
seat  of  considerable  mental  activity.     "  The  desire  for  re- 
tirement",  he  says,  "for  contemplation,  for  a  marked 
rupture  with  civilized  society,  was  the  source  and  fimdar 
mental  trait  of  the  eastern  monks :  in  the  West,  on  the  con- 
trary^  and  especially  in  Southern  Gaul,  where,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  fifth  century,  the  principal  monasteries 

^  Mabillon,  Act.  Benedict,  t  iv.,  p.  1,  p.  xxxviL 
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were  founded,  it  was  in  order  to  live  in  common,  toith  a 
view  to  eonvereation  as  well  as  to  religious  edification, 
that  the  first  monks  met.  The  monasteries  of  Lerins,  of 
St.  Victor,  and  many  others,  were  especially  great  schools 
of  theology,  the  focus  of  intellectual  movement.  It  was 
by  no  means  with  solitude  or  with  mortification,  but  with 
discussion  and  activity,  that  they  there  concerned  them- 
selves".* Great  deference  is  due  to  an  author  so  learned, 
so  philosophical,  so  honestly  desirous  to  set  out  Christia- 
nity to  the  best  advantage ;  yet,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand what  has  led  him  to  make  such  a  distinction  between  "J*^" 
the  East  and  West,  and  to  assign  to  the  Western  monks 
an  activity  of  intellect,  and  to  the  Eastern  a  love  of  re- 
tirement. 

It  is  quite  true  that  instances  are  sometimes  to  be  found 
of  monasteries  in  the  West,  distinguished  by  much  intel-  "^f^^". 
lectual  activity,  but  more,  and  more  strikmg,  instances  ded, 
are  to  be  foimd  of  a  like  phenomenon  in  the  East.     If, 
then,  such  particular  instances  are  to  be  taken  as  fair 
specimens  of  the  state  of  Western  monachism,  they  are 
equally  fair  specimens  of  the  state  of  Eastern  also ;  and  the 
Eastern  monks  will  be  proved  more  intellectual  than  the 
Western,  by  virtue  of  that  greater  interest  in  doctrine  and 
in  controversy  which  given  individuals  or  communities 
among  them  nave  exhibited.  A  very  cursory  reference  to 
ecclesiastical  history  will  be  sufficient  to  show  us,  that  the 
fact  is  as  we  have  stated  it.    The  theological  sensitiveness 
of  the  monks  of  Marseilles,  Lerins,  or  Adrumetum,  it 
seems,  is  to  be  a  proof  of  the  intellectualism  generally  of 
the  West :  then,  wny  is  not  the  greater  sensitiveness  of  the 
Scythian  monks  at  Constantinople,  and  of  their  opponents 
the  Acoemetae,  an  evidence  in  favour  of  the  East  r     These 
two  bodies  of  Religious  actually  came  all  the  way  &om 
Constantinople  to  Rome  to  denounce  one  another,  be- 
sieging, as  it  were,  the  Holy  See,  and  the  former  of  them 
actualfy  attempting  to  raise  the  Roman  populace  against 
the  Pope,  in  behalf  of  its  own  theological  tenet.     Does 
not  this  show  activity  of  mind  ?    We  venture  to  say,  that, 
for  one  intellectual  monk  in  the  West,  a  dozen  might  be  IjJ****J^ 
produced  in  the  East.     The  very  reproach,  so  fireely  f^t, 
thrown  out  by  secular  historians  against  the  Greeks,  of 
over-subtlety  of  intellect,  applies,  if  to  any  men,  to  certain 
classes  or  certain  communities  of  Eastern  monks.     Some- 

*  History  of  CiyiUzation,  vol.  ii.,  p.  65.  Bohn. 
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times  they  were  enthusiBBticallj  orthodox,  quite  as  often 
furiously  heretical.    If  Pelagius  be  a  monk  in  the  West, 
on  the  other  hand,  Nestorius  andEutycheSybothheresiarchs, 
are  both  monks  in  the  East ;  and  Eutyches,  at  the  time 
of  his  heresy,  was  an  old  monk  into  the  bargain,  who  had 
been  thirty  years  abbot  of  a  convent,  and  whom  age,  if  not 
sanctity,  might  have  saved  from  this  abnormal  use  of  his 
„  re-     reason.     His  partizans  were  principally  monks  of  Egypt; 
gards      and  they,  coming  up  in  force  to  the  pseudo-synod  of 
Con-      Ephesus,  kicked  to  death  the  patriarch  ofConstantinople, 
*     and  put  to  flight  the  L^ate  of  the  Pope,  and  all  this  out 
of  a  keen  suscepdUlity  about  an  intellectual  opinion,     A 
century  earlier,  Arius,  on  starting,  carried  away  into  hifi 
heresy  as  many  as  seven  himdred  nuns ;'    what  have  the 
Western  convents  to  show,  in  the  way  of  controversial 
activity,  comparable  with  a  fact  like  this  ?     We  do  not 
insist  on  the  zealous  and  influential  orthodoxy  of  the 
monks  of  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Asia  Minor  in  the  fourth 
century,  because  it  was  probably  nothing  else  but  an 
honourable  adhesion  to  the  faith  of  the  Church ;  but  turn 
to  the  great  writers  of  Eastern  Christendom,  and  consider 
how  many  of  them  at  first  sight  are  monks ; — ^Chrysostom, 
Basil,  Gregory  Nazianzen,  Epiphanius,  Ephrem,  Amphi- 
and  as    lochius,  Isidore  of  Pelusium,  Theodore,  Theodoret,  per- 
regards  l^aps  Athanasius.     Among  the  Latin  writers  no  names 
Fathers,  ^y^^^j^  ^  ^j^  |j^^  those  of  Jerome  and  Pope  Gregory;  we 
may  add  Paulinus,  Sulpicius,  and  Cassian,  but  Jerome  is 
the  only  learned  writer  among  them.     We  have  a  difl^ 
culty,  then,  even  in  comprehending,  not  to  speak  of  ad- 
mitting, M.  Guizot's  assertion,  a  ¥niter  who  does  not  com- 
monly speak  without  a  meaning  or  a  reason. 

But,  after  all,  however  the  balance  of  intellectualism 
Intelleo-  jj^y  j£g  between  certain  convents  or  individuals  in  the 
of  Eas-  ^^t  and  the  West,  such  particular  instances  are  nothing 
tern  to  the  purpose,  when  taken  to  measure  the  state  of  the 
monks    grre&t  body  of  the  monks ;  certainly  not  in  the  West,  with 

inconsis-  °  i  •  i     •    •'  ^i  •  f     •      i  it 

tenj       which  m  this  paper  we  are  exclusively  concerned.     In 

with       taking  an  estimate  of  the  Benedictines,  we  need  not  trouble 

^!      ourselves  about  the  state  of  monachism  in  Egypt,  Syria, 

tion!"     Asia  Minor,  and  Constantinople,  at  least  after  the  fourth 

century,  by  the  end  of  which  time  the  tradition  had  passed 

from  the  East  to  the  West.    Now,  the  Eastern  Monks  of 

the  fourth  century  simply  follow  the  defined  and  promul- 

f  Epiph.  H»r.,  69. 
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gtted  doctrme  of  the  Church ;  their  intellectualifim  proper 
hegins  with  the  fifth.  Taking,  then,  the  great  tradition 
of  St  Antony,  St  Pachomius,  and  St  Basil  in  the  East, 
and  tracing  it  into  the  West  by  the  hands  of  St  Athanasius, 
St  Martin,  and  their  contemporaries,  we  shall  find  no 
historical  facts  but  what  admit  of  a  fair  explanation,  con- 
sistent with  the  views  which  we  have  laid  down  above 
about  monastic  simplicity,  bearing  in  mind  always,  what 
holds  in  all  matters  of  fact,  that  there  never  was  a  rule 
without  its  exceptions. 

Every  rule  has  its  exceptions;  but,  further  than  this, 
when  exceptions  ooenr^ey  are  likely  to  be  great  ones.  ,'^ 
i his  18  noparadox ;  illustrations  ot  it  are  to  be  iound every  and  po- 
where.     For  instance,  we  may  conceive  a  climate  very  i»'*««i 
&tel  to  children,  and  yet  those  who  escape  growing  up  to  ^^ 
be  strong  men ;  and  lor  a  plain  reason,  because  those  alone  Weetjo- 
could  have  parsed  the  ordeal  who  had  robust  constitutions.  <iivi<>a«l 
Thus  the  Romans,  so  jealous  of  their  freedom,  when  they  ^^^ 
resolved  on  the  appointment  of  a  supreme  ruler  for  an 
occasion,  did  not  do  the  thing  by  halves,  but  made  him  a 
Dictator.     In  like  manner,  a  trifling  occurrence,  or  an 
ordinary  inward  impulse,  will  be  powerless  to  snap  the 
bond  which  keeps  the  monk  fiust  to  his  cell,  his  oratory, 
and  his  garden.    Exceptions,  indeed,  may  be  few,  because 
thej  are  exceptions,  but  they  will  be  great    It  must  be  a 
senous  emergence,  a  particular  inspiration,  a  sovereign 
command,  which  brings  the  monk  into  political  Me; 
and  he  will  be  sure  to  make  a  great  figure  in  it,  else 
wh^  should  he  have  been  torn  from  his  cloister  at  all  ? 
This  will  account  for  the  career  of  St.  Gregory  the  Se- 
venth or  of  St  Dunstan,  of  St.  Bernard  or  of  Abbot 
Suger,  as  far  as  it  was  political:  the  work  they  had  to 
do  was  such,  as  none  could  have  done  but  a  monk  with 
his  superhuman  single-mindedness  and  his  pertinacity  of 
purpose.    Again,  in  the  case  of  St  Boniface,  the  A^tle 
of  Germany,  and  in  that  of  others  of  the  missionaries  of 
his  age,  it  seems  to  have  been  a  particular  inspiration 
which  carried  them  abroad;  and  it  is  observable  after 
all  how  soon  most  of  them  settled  down  into  the  mixed 
character  of  agriculturists  and  pastors  in  their  new  country, 
and  resumed  the  tranquil  life  to  which  they  had  originally 
devoted  themselves.  As  to  the  early  Greek  Fathers,  some  And  ori- 
cf  those  whom  we  have  instanced  above  are  only  prima  ^""^ 
fiKie  exceptions,  as  Chrysostom,  who,  though  he  lived  s^t 
with  the  monks  most  austerely  for  as  many  as  six  years,  ^Ibo. 
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can  hardly  be  said  to  Iiave  taken  on  himself  the  lesponsi- 
bilities  of  their  condition,  or  to  have  simply  abandoned  the 
world.  Others  of  them,  as  Basil,  were  scholars,  philoso- 
phers, men  of  the  world,  before  they  were  monKs,  and 
could  not  put  off  their  cultivation  of  mmd  or  their  learning 
with  their  secular  dress ;  and  these  would  be  the  very  men, 
in  an  age  when  such  talents  were  scarce,  who  would  be 
taken  out  of  their  retirement  by  superior  authority,  and 
who  therefore  cannot  fairly  be  quoted  as  ordinary  speci- 
mens of  the  monastic  life. 

JExceptio  probat  regulam:  let  us  see  what  two  Doctors 
^"t' d°*"  ^^  *^®  Church,  one  Grreek,  one  Latin,  both  rulers,  both 
St  Ba-  nionks,  say  concerning  the  state,  which  they  at  one  time 
nl,  enjoyed,  and  afterwards  lost.  "  You  tell  me ",  says  St. 
Basil,  writing  to  a  friend  from  his  solitude,  ^'  that  it  was 
little  for  me  to  describe  the  place  of  my  retirement,  unless 
I  mentioned  abo  my  habits  and  my  mode  of  life ;  yet 
really  I  am  ashamed  to  tell  you  how  I  pass  night  and 
day  m  this  lonely  nook.  I  am  like  one,  who  is  angry 
with  the  size  of  his  vessel,  as  tossing  overmuch,  and 
leaves  it  for  the  boat,  and  is  seasick  and  miserable  still. 
However,  what  I  propose  to  do  is  as  follows,  with  the 
hope  of  tracing  His  steps  who  has  said,  *  If  any  one  wiU 
come  after  Me,  let  him  deny  himselT.  We  must  strive 
afl«r  a  quiet  mind.  As  well  might  the  eye  ascertain  an 
object  which  is  before  it,  while  it  roves  up  and  down 
without  looking  steadily  at  it,  as  a  mind,  distracted  with 
a  thousand  worldly  cares,  be  able  clearly  to  apprehend 
the  truth.  One  who  is  not  yoked  in  matrimony,  is  ha- 
rassed by  rebellious  impulses  and  hopeless  attachments ; 
•  he  who  IS  married,  is  involved  in  his  own  tumult  of  cares : 
is  he  without  children  ?  he  covets  them ;  has  he  children  ? 
he  has  anxieties  about  their  education.  Then  there  is 
solicitude  about  his  life,  care  of  his  house,  oversight  of 
his  servants,  misfortunes  in  trade,  differences  with  his 
neighbours,  lawsuits,  the  merchant's  risks,  the  farmer's 
toil.  Each  day,  as  it  comes,  darkens  the  soul  in  its  own 
way ;  and  nignt  after  night  takes  up  the  day's  anxieties, 
and  cheats  us  with  corresponding  dreams.  Now,  the  only 
way  of  escaping  all  this  is  separation  &om  the  whole 
world,  so  as  to  live  without  city,  home,  goods,  society, 

I)ossessions,  means  of  life,  business,  engagements,  secular 
earning,  that  the  heart  may  be  preparea  as  wax  for  the 
impress  of  divine  teaching.  Sohtude  is  of  the  greatest 
use  for  this  purpose,  as  it  stills  our  passions,  and  enables 


in 
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reason  to  extirpate  them.  Let  then  a  place  be  found,  such 
as  mine,  separate  from  intercourse  with  men,  that  the  tenor 
of  our  exercises  be  not  interrupted  from  without.  Pious 
exercises  nourish  the  soul  with  divine  thoughts.  Soothing 
hymns  compose  the  mind  to  a  cheerful  and  calm  state. 
Quiet,  then,  as  I  have  said,  is  the  first  step  in  our  sancti- 
fication ;  the  tongue  purified  from  the  gossip  of  the  world, 
the  eyes  unexcited  by  fair  colour  or  comely  shape,  the 
ear  secured  fix>m  the  relaxation  of  voluptuous  songs,  and 
that  especial  mischief,  light  jesting.  Thus,  the  mind, 
rescued  from  dissipation  from  without,  and  sensible  allure- 
ments, falls  back  upon  itself,  and  thence  ascends  to  the 
contemplation  of  God"^.^  It  is  quite  clear  that  at  least 
St  Basil  took  the  same  view  of  the  monastic  state  as  we 
have  done. 

So  much  for  the  East  in  the  fourth  century;  now  for  ^^^j^ 
the  West  in  the  seventh.  "  One  day",  says  St.  Gregory,  St  Ore- 
after  he  had  been  constrained,  agamst  his  own  wisn,  to  ^T. 
leave  his  cloister  for  the  government  of  the  Universal  ^'^ 
Church,  "  one  day,  when  1  was  oppressed  with  the  ex- 
cessive trouble  of  secular  aflTairs,  I  sought  a  retired  place, 
friendly  to  grief,  where  whatever  displeased  me  in  my 
occupations  might  show  itself,  and  all  that  was  wont  to 
inflict  pain  might  be  seen  at  one  view".  While  he  was 
in  this  retreat,  ms  most  dear  son,  Peter,  with  whom,  since 
the  latter  was  a  youth,  he  had  been  intimate,  surprised 
him,  and  he  opened  his  grief  to  him.  "  My  sad  mind", 
he  said,  "  labouring  under  the  soreness  of  its  engagements, 
remembers  how  it  went  with  me  formerly  in  this  monas- 
tery, how  all  perishable  things  were  beneath  it,  how  it 
rose  above  all  that  was  transitory,  and,  though  still  in  the 
flesh,  went  out  ia  contemplation  beyond  that  prison,  so 
that  it  even  loved  death,  which  is  commonly  thought  a 
punishment,  as  the  gate  of  life  and  the  reward  of  labour, 
feut  now,  in  consequence  of  the  pastoral  charge,  it  under- 
goes the  busy  work  of  secular  men,  and  for  that  fair  beauty 
of  its  quiet,  is  dishonoured  with  the  dust  of  the  earth. 
And  often  dissipating  itself  in  outward  things,  to  serve 
the  many,  even  when  it  seeks  what  is  inward,  it  comes 
home  indeed,  but  is  no  longer  what  it  used  to  be".'  Here 
is  the  very  same  view  of  the  monastic  state  at  Rome, 
which  St.  Basil  had  in  Pontus,  viz.,  retirement  and  repose. 
There  have  been  great  Religious  Orders  since,  whose  at- 

•  Ep.  2.  »  Dial ,  i.  1. 
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mosphere  has  been  confliet,  and  who  have  thriven  in 
smiting  or  in  being  smitten.  It  has  been  their  high  call* 
ing ;  it  has  been  their  peculiar  meritorious  service ;  but,  as 
for  the  Benedictine,  the  veiy  air  he  breathes  is  peace. 
We  have  now  said  enough  both  to  explain  and  to  vin- 
^?°*'  dicate  the  bio^pher  of  St.  maurus,  when  he  says  that  the 
aimed  at  object,  and  life,  and  reward  of  the  ancient  monachism 
the  goi-  is  '^  summa  quies*", — ^the  absence  of  all  excitement,  sensible 
deu  age,  ^n^  intellectual,  and  the  vision  of  Eternity.  And  there- 
fore have  we  caUed  the  monastic  state  the  most  poetical  of 
religious  disciplines.  It  was  a  return  to  that  primitive 
age  of  the  wond,  of  which  poets  have  so  often  sung,  the 
simplicity  of  Arcadia  or  the  reign  of  Saturn,  when  fraud 
and  violence  were  unknown.  It  was  a  bringing  back  of 
those  real,  not  fabulous,  scenes  of  innocence  and  miracle, 
when  Adam  delved,  or  Abel  kept  sheep,  or  Noe  planted 
the  vine,  and  Angels  visited  them.  It  was  a  fulfilment  in 
the  letter,  of  the  glowing  imagery  of  prophets,  about  the 
evangelical  period.  Nature  for  art,  the  wide  earth  and 
majestic  heavens  for  the  crowded  city.,  the  subdued  and 
docile  beasts  of  the  field  for  the  wild  passions  and  livalried 
of  social  life,  tranquillity  for  ambition  and  care,  divine 
meditation  for  the  exploits  of  the  intellect,  the  Creator  for 
the  creature,  such  was  the  normal  condition  of  the  monk. 
He  had  tried  the  world,  and  found  its  hoUowness ;  or  he 
had  eluded  its  fellowship,  before  it  had  solicited  him ; — and 
so  St.  Antony  fled  to  the  desert,  and  St.  Hilarion  sought 
the  sea  shore,  and  St.  Basil  ascended  the  mountain  ravine, 
and  St.  Benedict  took  refuge  in  his  cave,  and  St.  Giles 
buried  himself  in  the  forest,  and  St.  Martin  chose  the 
broad  river,  in  order  that  the  world  might  be  shut  out  of 
view,  and  the  soul  might  be  at  rest. '  And  such  a  rest  of 
intellect  and  of  passion  as  this  is  fiill  of  the  elements  of 
thepoeticaL 

We  have  no  intention  of  committing  ourselves  here  to 
and        a  definition  of  poetry ;  we  may  be  thought  wrong  in  the 
therefore  ^^g^  of  the  term;  but,  if  we  explain  what  we  mean  by  it, 
eticaL^  no  harm  is  done,  whatever  be  our  inaccuracy,  and  each 
reader  may  substitute  for  it  some  word  he  likes  better. 
Poetry,  then,  we  conceive,  whatever  be  its  metaphysical 
essence,  or  however  various  may  be  its  kinds,  whether  it 
more  properly  belongs  to  action  or  to  suffering,  nay,  whe- 
ther it  is  more  at  home  with  society  or  with  nature,  whether 
its  spirit  is  seen  to  best  advanta^  m  Homer  or  in  Virgil,  at 
any  rate,  is  always  the  antagonist  to  science.     As  science 
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makes  piogress  in  any  subject  matter,  poetry  recedes  from  poetry 
it  Tne  two  cannot  stand  together;  they  belong  respec-  as  oppo- 
tively  to  two  modes  of  viewing  things,  which  are  contra-  g  ^  ^ 
dictory  of  each  other.  Reason  investigates,  analyses, 
numbers,  weighs,  measures,  ascertains,  locates,  the  objects 
of  its  contemplation,  and  thus  gains  a  scientific  knowledge 
of  them.  Science  results  in  system,  which  is  complex 
nni^;  poetry  delights  in  the  indefinite  and  various  as 
contrasted  with  unity,  and  in  the  simple  as  contrasted 
with  system.  The  aim  of  science  is  to  get  a  hold  of  things, 
to  grasp  them,  to  handle  them,  to  comprehend  them; 
that  is  (to  use  the  familiar  term),  to  master  them,  or  to 
be  superior  to  them.  Its  success  lies  in  being  able  to 
draw  a  hne  round  them,  and  to  tell  where  each  of  them 
18  to  be  found  within  that  circumference,  and  how  each 
lies  relatively  to  all  the  rest.  Its  mission  is  to  destroy 
ignorance,  doubt,  surmise,  suspense,  illusions,  fears,  deceits, 
according  to  the  "Felix  qui  potuit  rerum  co^oscere 
causas^  of  the  Poet,  whose  whole  passage,  by  tne  w^y, 
may  be  taken  as  drawing  out  the  contrast  between  the  poeti- 
cal and  the  scientific.^^  %ut  as  to  the  poetical,  very  dinerent 
is  the  frame  of  inind,  which  is  necessary  for  its  perception. 
It  demands,  as  its  primary  condition,  that  we  should  not 
put  ourselves  above  the  objects  in  which  it  resides,  but  at 
their  feet ;  that  we  should  feel  them  to  be  above  and  be* 
yond  us,  that  we  should  look  up  to  them,  and  that,  in- 
stead of  fancying  that  we  can  comprehend  them,  we 
should  take  for  granted  that  we  are  surrounded  and  com- 
prehended by  them  ourselves.  It  implies  that  we  imder- 
stand  them  to  be  vast,  immeasurable,  impenetrable,  in- 
scrutable, mysterious ;  so  that  at  best  we  are  only  forming 
ooniectures  about  them,  not  conclusions,  for  the  phenomena  as  Tma- 
which  they  present  admit  of  many  explanations,  and  we  ^"^IJ?** 
cannot  know  the  true  one.  Poetry  does  not  address  the  ^q. 
reason,  but  the  imagination  and  affections;  it  leads  to 


>*  Me  verd  primikiii  dulces  ante  omnia  Mubsb    .    .    . 
Aodpiant,  ctelique  etas  et  Bidera  monatrent,  etc.,  etc. 
Sin,  hat  ne  posom  natursB  accedere  partef, 
Frigidns  obstiterit  circikm  precordia  sangulB, 
Rata  mihi  et  rigui  placeant  in  vaUibu*  amnes,  etc. 

And  so  again: 

Felix,  qui  potnit  remm  cognoflcere  eauaai,  etc. 
Jbrhmotes  et  ille,  Deoe  qui  novit  agrestes,  etc 
I. 
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admiration,  enthusiasm,  devotion,  love.  The  vague,  the 
imcertain,  the  irregular,  the  sudden,  are  among  its  attri- 
butes or  sources.  Hence  it  is  that  a  child's  mind  is  so 
full  of  poetry,  because  he  knows  so  little ;  and  an  old 
man  of  the  world  so  devoid  of  poetry,  because  his  ex- 
perience of  facts  is  so  wide.  Hence  it  is  that  nature  is 
commonly  more  poetical  than  art,  in  spite  of  Lord  Byron, 
because  it  is  less  comprehensible  and  less  patient  of  defi- 
nitions ;  history  more  poetical  than  philosopny ;  the  savage 
than  the  citizen;  the  knight  errant  than  the  brigadier- 
general  ;  the  winding  bridle  path  than  the  straight  railroad ; 
the  sailing  vessel  than  the  steamer;  the  rum  than  the 
spruce  suburban  box ;  the  Turkish  robe  or  Spanish  doublet 
than  the  French  dress  coat.  We  have  said  far  more  than 
enough  to  make  it  clear  what  we  mean  by  that  element 
in  the  old  monastic  Ufe,  to  which  we  have  given  the 
name  of  the  Poetical. 

Now,  in  many  ways  the  family  of  St.  Benedict  answers  to 
exempli-  this  description,  as  we  shall  see  if  we  look  into  its  history. 
*^  ^°  Its  spirit  indeed  is  ever  one,  but  not  its  outward  circum- 
tory,  and  stances.  It  IS  not  an  Order  proceeding  from  one  mind  at  a 
consiita-  particular  date,  and  appearing  all  at  once  in  its  full  perfec- 
^>o°i  tion,  and  in  its  extreme  development,  and  in  form  one  and 
the  same  everywhere,  and  &om  first  to  last,  as  is  the  caae 
with  other  great  religious  institutions;  but  it  is  an  or- 
ganization, diverse,  complex,  and  irregular,  and  variously 
ramified,  rich  rather  than  symmetrical,  with  many  origins 
and  centres  and  new  beginnings  and  the  action  of  local 
influences,  like  some  great  natural  growth ;  with  tokens, 
on  the  face  of  it,  of  its  being  a  divine  work,  not  the  mere 
creation  of  human  genius.  Instead  of  progressing  on  plan 
and  system  and  from  the  will  of  a  superior,  it  naa  shot 
forth  and  run  out  as  if  spontaneously,  and  has  shaped  itself 
according  to  events,  uom  an  irrepressible  fulness  of  life 
within,  and  from  the  energetic  self-action  of  its  parts,  like 
those  symbolical  creatures  in  the  prophet's  vision,  which 
"  went  every  one  of  them  straight  forward,  whither  the 
impulse  of  the  spirit  was  to  go".  It  has  been  jK)ured  out 
over  the  earth,  rather  than  been  sent,  with  a  silent  mys- 
terious operation,  while  men  slept,  and  through  the 
romantic  adventures  of  individuals,  which  are  well  nigh 
without  record;  and  thus  it  has  come  down  to  us,  not 
risen  up  among  us,  and  is  found  rather  than  established. 
Its  separate  and  scattered  monasteries  occupy  the  land, 
each  in  its  place,  with  a  majesty  parallel,  but  superior,  to 
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that  of  old  Biistocratic  houses.     Their  known  antiquity,  j^d  the 
their  unknown  origin,  their  long  eventful  history,  their  locUl 
connection  with  Saints  and  Doctors  when  on  earth,  the  ^^^^ 
legends  which  hang   about  them,  their  rival  ancestral  Benedio^ 
honours,  their  extended  sway,  perhaps,  over  other  reli-  tines. 
gious  houses,  their  hold  upon  the   associations  of  the 
neighbourhood,  dieir  traditional  friendships  and  compacts 
with  other  greatUandlords,  the  benefits  they  have  con- 
ferred, the  sanctiW  which  they  breathe,  these  and  the 
like  attributes  male  them  objects,  at  once  of  awe  and  of 
afiection. 

Such  is  the  great  Abbey  of  Bobio,  in  the  Apennines,  Exam- 
where  St.  Columban  came  to  die,  having  issued  with  his  v^^'^^ 
twelve  monks  from  his  convent  in  Benchor,  county  Down,  ^  ^^ 
and  having  spent  his  life  in  preaching  godliness  and  plant- 
ing monasteries  in  half-heathen  France  and  Burgundy. 
Such  St.  (rail's,  on  the  lake  of  Constance,  so  called  from 
another  Irishman,  one  of  St.  Columban's  companions,  who 
remained  in  Switzerland,  when  his  master  went  on  into 
Italy.     Such  the  Abbey  of  Fulda,  where  lies  St.  Boniface, 
who,  burning  with  zeal  for  the  conversion  of  the  Germans, 
attempted  them  a  first  time  and  failed,  and  then  a  second 
time  and  succeeded,  and  at  length   crowned  the  mis- 
sionary labours  of  forty-five  years  with  martyrdom.    Such 
Monte  Cassino,  the  metropolis  of  the  Benedictine  name, 
where  the  Saint  broke  the  idol,  and  cut  down  the  grove, 
of  Apollo.    Ancient  houses  such  as  these  subdue  the 
mind  by  the  mingled  grandeur  and  sweetness  of  their 
presence.     They  stand  in  history  with  an  accumulated 
mterest  upon  them,  which  belongs  to  no  other  monuments 
of  the  past.    Whatever  there  is  of  venerable  authority  in 
other  ioundations,  in  Bishops*  sees,  in  Cathedrals,  in  Col- 
leges,  respectively,  is  found  in  combination  in  them. 
Each  gate  and  cloister  has  had  its  own  story,  and  time 
has  engraven  upon  their  walls  the  chronicle  of  its  revo- 
lutions.    And,  even  when  at  length  rudely  destroyed,  or 
crumbled  into  dust,  they  live  in  nistory  and  antiquarian 
works,  in  the  pictures  and  relics  which  remain  of  them, 
and  in  the  traditions  of  their  place. 

In  the  early  part  of  last  century  the  Maurist  Fathers,  .j.j,^p^,. 
with  a  view  of  collecting  materials  for  the  celebrated  works  ticuier 
which  they  had  then  on  hand,  sent  two  of  their  number  on  eximple 
a  tour  through  France  and  the  adjacent  provinces.   Among  h„^,j», 
other  districts  the  travellers  passed  through  the  forest  of  Ar-  Abbey, 
dennes,  which  has  been  made  classical  by  the  prose  of  Cse* 

2b 
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sar,  and  the  poetry  of  Shakespeare.     There  the^  found  the 
great  Benedictine  Convent  of  St.  Hubert ;"  and,  if  we  dwell 
awhile  upon  the  illustration  which  it  affords  of  what  we 
have  been  saying,  it  is  not  as  if  twenty  other  religious 
houses  which  they  visited  would  not  serve  our  purpose 
quite  as  well,  but  because  it  has  come  first  to  our  hand  in 
turning  over  the  pages  of  their  volume.     At  that  time  the 
venerable  abbey  m  question  had  upon  it  the  weight  of  a 
thousand  years,  and  was  eminent  above  others  in  the 
country  in  wealth,  in  privilesfes,  in  name,  and,  not  the 
least  Commendation,  in  the  sanctity  of  ite  members. 
The  lands,  on  which  it  was  situated,  were  its  freehold,  and 
their  range  included  sixteen  villages.     The  old  chronicle 
informs  us,  that,  about  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century, 
Foanded  St.  Sigibert,  the  Merovingian,  pitched  upon  Ardennes  and 
in  Ar-    its  neighbourhood  for  the  estabhshment  of  as  many  as  twelve 
deonet    jnonasteries,  with  the  hope  of  thereby  obtaining  from  hea- 
ven an  heir  to  his  crown.     Djring  prematurely,  he  but 
partially  fulfilled  his  pious  intention,  which  was  taken  up 
by  Pepin,  sixty  years  afterwards,  at  the  instance  of  his 
cnaplam,  St.  !^regise ;  so  far,  at  least,  as  to  make  a  com- 
in  firet    mencement  of  the  abbey  of  which  we  are  speaking.  Bere- 
ft*h"  ^'  8?^  ^^'^  been  a  monk  of  the  Benedictine  Abbey  of  St. 
tatJ^'  Tron,  and  he  chose  for  its  site  a  spot  in  the  midst  of  the 
forest,  marked  by  the  ruins  of  a  temple  dedicated  to  the 
pagan  Diana,  the  goddess  of  the  chiase.     The  holy  man 
exorcised  the  place  with  the  sign  of  the  Cross ;  and,  be- 
coming abbot  of  the  new  house,  filled  it  either  with  monks, 
or  as  seems  less  likely,  with  secular  canons.     From  that 
fa*18di   *^°^®  ^  *^^  summer  day,  when  the  two  Maurists  visited 
by  Mao-  it,  the  sacred  foundation,  with  various  fortunes,  had  been 
"**«»      in  possession  of  the  land. 

On  entering  its  precincts,  they  found  it  at  once  full  and 
empty :  empty  of  the  monks,  who  were  in  the  fields  ga- 
reformed  thering  in  the  harvest ;  full  of  pilgrims,  who  were  wont  to 
17^*  come  day  after  day,  in  neverfauing  succession,  to  visit  the 
tomb  of  St.  Hubert.  What  a  series  of  events  has  to  be 
recorded  to  make  this  simple  account  intelligible !  and  how 
poetical  is  the  picture  which  it  sets  before  us,  as  well  as 
those  events  themselves,  which  it  presupposes,  when  they 
come  to  be  detailed!     Were  it  not  that  we  should  lie 

"  Voyage  Litt^raire.  Vid.  also  Calmet,  Lorraine,  t.  L,  p.  1043.  Moieri, 
art  S.  Hubert.  Gallia  Christ.,  t.  ill.,  p.  966.  Mabillon,  AnnaL  Bened., 
t.  ii.,  pp.  16, 441, 606.  Bucherii,  Gest.  Tungr.  etc.,  t  i.,  p.  163.  Helyot, 
Ordres  Mon.,  t  tL,  p.  296. 
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swelling  a  passing  illustration  into  a  history,  we  mi^ht  go 
on  to  tell  how  strict  the  observance  of  the  monks  had  been 
for  the  last  hundred  years  before  the  travellers  arrived 
there,  since  Abbot  Nicholas  de  Fanson  had  effected  a  re-  ^^jo 
form  on  the  pattern  of  the  French  Congregation  of  St.  the  ra- 
Vamie.  We  might  relate  how,  when  a  simple  monk  in  ^J^®^ 
the  Abbey  of  St.  Hubert,  Nicholas  had  wished  to  change  it 
for  a  stricter  community,  and  how  he  got  leave  to  go  off  to 
the  Con^gation  just  mentioned,  and  how  then  his  old 
Abbot  died  suddemy,  and  how  he  himself  to  his  surprise 
was  elected  in  his  place.  And  we  might  tell  how,  when 
his  mitre  was  on  his  head,  he  set  about  reforming  the  house 
which  he  had  been  on  the  point  of  quitting,  and  how  he 
introduced  for  that  purpose  two  monks  of  St.  Vanne ;  and 
how  the  Bishop  of  Liege,  in  whose  diocese  he  was,  set 
himself  against  his  holy  design,  and  how  some  of  the  old 
monks  attempted  to  poison  him ;  and  how,  though  he  car* 
ried  it  into  effect,  stilt  he  was  not  allowed  to  aggregate  his 
Abbey  to  the  Congregation  whose  reform  he  had  adopted ; 
and  how  his  good  example  encouraged  the  neighbouring 
abbeys  to  commence  a  reform  in  themselves,  wmch  issued 
in  an  ecclesiastical  union  of  the  Flemish  Benedictines. 

All  this,  however,  would  not  have  been  more  than  one  refonned 
passage,  of  course,  in  the  adventures  which  had  befallen  the  j"  ^*>« 
abbey  and  its  abbots  in  the  course  of  its  history.     It  had      ' 
had  many  seasons  of  decay  before  the  time  of  ]N  icholas  de 
Fanson,  and  many  restorations,  and  &om  different  quarters. 
None  of  them  was  so  famous  or  important  as  the  reform 
effected  in  the  year  817,  about  a  century  after  its  original 
foundation,  when  the  secular  canons  were  put  out,  ana  the 
monks  put  in,  at  the  instance  of  the  then  Bishop  of  Liege, 
who  haid  a  better  spirit  than  his  successor  in  the  time  of 
Nicholas.     The  new  mmates  were  joined  by  some  persons 
of  noble  birth  from  the  Cathedral,  and  by  tneir  suggestion 
and  influence  the  bold  measure  was  taken  of  attempting  to 
gam  from  Liege  the  body  of  the  great  St.  Hubert,  the  '"^.^'*" 
A{>o6tle  of  Ardennes,     dreat,  we  may  be  sure,  was  the  ^i^h  St. 
resistance  of  the  city  where  he  lay ;  but  Abbot  Alreus,  Hoben's 
the  friend  and  fellow-workman  of  St.  Benedict  of  Anian,  ^"^y* 
the  first  Reformer  of  the  Order  before  the  date  of  Cluni, 
went  to  the  Bishop,  and  he  went  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Cologne;  and  then  both  prelates  went  to  the  Emperor 
Louis  le  Debonnaire,  the  son  of  Charlemagne,  whose  fa- 
vourite hunting  ground  the  forest  was ;  and  he  referred  the 
matter  to  the  great  Coimcil  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  whence  a 
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decision  came  in  favour  of  the  manks  of  Ardennes.  So 
with  great  solemnity  the  sacred  body  was  conveyed  by 
water  to  its  new  destination ;  and  there  in  the  Treasuiy , 
in  memorial  of  the  happy  event,  the  Maurist  visitors  saw 
the  very  chalice  of  gold,  and  the  beautiM  copy  of  the 
Grospels,  ornamented  with  precious  stones,  given  to  the 
Abbey  by  Louis  at  the  time.  Doubtless  it  was  the  handi* 
and  with  work  of  the  monks  of  some  other  Benedictine  House,  aa 
iUami-  muflt  have  been  the  famous  Psalter,  of  which  the  visitors 
M^  speak  also,  written  in  letters  of  gold,  the  gift  of  Louis's 
son,  the  Emperor  Lothaire ;  and  there  he  sits  in  the  first 
page,  with  his  crown  on  his  head,  his  sceptre  in  one  hand, 
his  sheathed  sword  in  the  other,  and  somediing  very  like  a 
fleur-de-ly s  buckling  on  his  ermine  robe  at  the  shoulder : — 
which  precious  gift,  that  is,  the  Psalter  with  all  its  pictures, 
two  centuries  aner  came  most  unaccountably  into  the  pos- 
session of  the  Lady  Helvidia  of  Aspurg,  who  ^ve  it  to  her 
young  son  Bruno,  afterwards  Pope  Leo  the  Nmth,  to  learn 
the  Psalms  by ;  but,  as  the  young  Saint  made  no  progress 
in  his  task,  she  came  to  the  conclusion  that  she  had  no 
right  to  the  book,  and  so  she  ended  by  making  a  pilgri- 
mage to  St.  Hubert  with  Bruno,  and,  not  only  gave  back 
the  Psalter,  but  made  the  offering  of  a  Sacramentary  be- 
sides. 

But  to  return  to  the  relics  of  the  Saint;  the  sacred  body 
laint'fl     ^^  taken  by  water  up  the  Maes.     The  coffin  was  of  mar- 
body      ble,  and  perhaps  could  have  been  taken  no  other  way ;  but 
«*"-       another  reason,  besides  its  weight,  lay  in  the  indignation 
^    of  the  citizens  of  Liege,  who  made  several  attempts,  in  the 
following  years,  to  regain  the  body.     Li  consequence,  the 
good  monks  of  Ardennes  hid  it  within  the  walls  of  their 
monastery,  confiding  the  secret  of  its  whereabouts  to  only 
two  of  their  community  at  a  time ;  and  they  showed  in  the 
sacristy  to  the  devout,  instead,  the  Saint^s  ivory  cross  and 
his  stole,  the  sole  of  his  shoe  and  his  comb,  and  Diana, 
Marchioness  of  Autrech,  gave  a  golden  box  to  hold  the 
stole.     This,  however,  was  in  after  times;  for  they  were 
very  loth  at  first  to  let  strangers  within  their  cloisters  at  all ; 
and  in  838,  when  a  long  spell  of  rain  was  destroying  the 
crops,  and  ihe  people  of  the  neighbourhood  came  in  pro- 
cession to  the  shrine  to  ask  the  mtercession  of  the  Saint, 
bnt  Tiri-  the  cautious  Abbot  Sewold,  availing  himself  of  the  Rule, 
^^^     would  only  admit  priests,  and  them  by  threes  and  fours, 
2^n^      with  naked  feet,  and  a  few  laymen  with  each  of  them. 
The  supplicants  were  good  men,  however,  and  had  no 
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notion  of  playing  an^  trick:  they  came  in  piety  and 
devotion,  and  the  ram  ceased,  and  the  comitry  was  the 
miner  by  St.  Hubert  of  Ardennes.  And  thenceforth 
K.,  iJddes  the  monks,  became  interested  in  his  stay" 
in  the  forest. 

And  now  we  have  said  somethin^r  in  explanation,  why  „ 
the  courtyard  was  Ml  of  pilgrimsTwfen  the  UaveUers  came  J^^ 
St.  Hubert  had  been  an  object  of  devotion  for  a  particu-  of  bites. 
lar  benefit,  perhaps  ever  since  he  came  there,  certainly 
as  early  as  the  eleventh  century,  for  we  then  have  histo- 
rical notice  of  it.  His  preference  of  the  forest  to  the  city, 
which  he  had  shown  m  life  before  his  conversion,  was 
illustrated  by  the  particular  grace  or  miraculous  service,  for 
which,  more  than  for  any  other,  he  used  his  glorious  inter- 
cession on  high.  He  is  famous  for  ciuing  those  who  had 
suffered  from  the  bite  of  wild  animals,  especially  dogs  of 
the  chase,  and  a  hospital  was  attached  to  the  Abbey  for 
their  reception.  The  sacristan  of  the  Church  officiated  in 
the  cure ;  and  with  rites  which  never  indeed  failed,  but 
which  to  some  cautious  persons  seemed  to  savour  of  super- 
stition. Certainly  they  were  startling  at  first  sight ;  accord- 
ingly a  formal  charge  on  that  score  was  at  one  time 
brought  against  them  before  the  Bishop  of  Liege,  and  a 
process  followed.  The  Bishop,  the  University  of  Lou- 
vain,  and  its  Faculty  of  Medicme,  conducted  the  inquiry, 
which  was  given  in  favour  of  the  Abbey,  on  the  ground 
that  what  looked  like  a  charm  might  be  of  the  nature  of 
a  medical  regimen. 

However,  though  the  sacristan  was  the  medium  of  the 
cure,  the  general  care  of  the  patients  was  left;  to  extems.  f^^^^ 
The  hospital  was  served  by  secular  priests,  since  the  monks  patients. 
heard  no  confessions  save  those  of  their  own  people.   This 
rule  they  observed,  in  order  to  reserve  themselves  to  the 

E roper  duties  of  a  Benedictine, — ^the  choir,  study,  manual 
kbour,  and  transcription  of  books;  and,  while  the  Mau- 
rists  were  ocular  witnesses  of  their  agricultural  toils,  they 
saw  the  diligence  of  their  penmanship  in  its  results,  for 
the  MSS.  oftheir  Library  were  the  choicest  in  the  coimtry.  Library 
Among  them,  they  tell  us,  were  copies  of  St.  Jerome's  of  chtiice 
Bible,  the  Acts  of  the  Councils,  Bede's  History,  Gregory  ^^^* 
and  Isidore,  Origen  and  Augustine. 

The  Maurists  report  as  favourably  of  the  monastic  build- 
ing themselves,  as  of  the  hospital  and  libranr.     Those  J^*?I?**'* 
bmldings  were  a  chronicle  of  past  times,  and  of  the  changes  |  "g,^ ' 
which  had  taken  place  in  them.    First  there  were  the  poor 
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huts  of  St.  Beregise  upon  the  half-cleared  and  still  numhy 

Sound  of  the  forest;  then  came  the  rebuilding,  when  St. 
ubert  was  brought  there ;  and  centuries  after  that,  St. 
Thierry,  the  intimate  friend  of  the  great  Pope  HUdebrand, 
had  renewed  it  magnificently,  at  the  time  that  he  was  Ab- 
bot. He  was  sadly  treated  in  his  lifetime  by  his  monks, 
as  Nicholas  after  him;  but,  after  his  death,  they  found 
out  that  he  was  a  Saint,  which  they  might  have  discovered 
before  it ;  and  they  placed  him  in  the  cijpt,  and  there  he 
and  another  holy  Abbot  after  him  lay  in  peace,  till  the 
Calvinists  broke  into  it  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
burned  both  of  them  to  ashes.  There  were  marks  too  of 
Church,  the  same  fanatics  on  the  pillars  of  the  nave  of  the  Church ; 
which  had  been  built  by  Abbot  John  de  Wahart  in  the 
twelfth  century,  and  then  again  from  its  foundations  by 
Abbots  Nicholas  de  Malaise  and  Romaclus,  the  ftiend  of 
Blosius,  four  centuries  later ;  and  it  was  ornamented  by 
Abbot  Cyprian,  who  was  called  the  friend  of  the  poor; 
and  doubtless  the  travellers  admired  the  marble  of  the 
choir  and  sanctuary,  and  the  silver  candelabra  of  the  altar 
given  by  the  reigmng  Lord  Abbot ;  and  perhaps  they  heard 
^^^,.  him  sing  solemn  Mass  on  the  Assumntion,  as  was  usual  on 
ficenceof  that  fcast,  with  his  four  secular  chaplains,  one  to  carry  his 
the  Cross,  another  his  mitre,  a  third  his  gremial,  and  a  fourth 
'^^^  his  candle,  and  accompanied  by  the  pealing  organ  and 
the  many  clattering  bells,  which  had  been  the  gift  of 
Abbot  Balla  about  a  hundred  years  earlier.  Can  we 
imagine  a  more  CTaceftd  union  of  human  with  divine,  of 
the  sweet  with  the  austere,  of  business  and  of  cahn,  of 
splendour  and  of  simplicity,  than  is  displayed  in  a  great 
religious  house  after  this  pattern,  when  unrelaxed  in  its 
observance,  and  pursuing  the  ends  for  which  it  was  en- 
dowed? 

The  Monks  had  been  accused  of  choosing  beautiftil 

The       spots  for  their  dwellings ;  as  if  this  were  a  luxury  in  asce- 

"  *"l!!rf   *'^^'  ^^^  ^^^  rather  the  necessary  alleviation  of  their  pe- 

ofchooe-  ^^J^ces.    Even  when  their  critics  are  kindest,  they  consiaer 

Ing        such  sites  as  chosen  by  a  sort  of  sentimental,  ornamental 

beautiful  indolence.    "  Beaulieu  river",  says  Mr.  Warner  in  his  topo- 

*^'*'      g'^P^y  ^^  Hampshire,  and,  as  he  writes  far  less  illnaturedly 

than  the  run  of  authors,  we  will  quote  him,  ^'  Beaulieu 

river  is  stocked  with  plenty  offish,  and  boasts  in  particular 

of  good  oysters  and  fine  plaice,  and  is  fringed  quite  to  the 

edge  of  the  water  with  the  most  beautiful  nangmg  woods. 

In  the  area  enclosed  are  distinct  traces  of  various  fish- 
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ponds,  fonned  for  the  use  of  the  conyent.  Some  of  them 
continue  perfect  to  the  present  day,  and  abound  with  fish. 
A  curious  instance  occurs  also  of  monkish  luxury,  even  in 
the  article  of  water;  to  secure  a  fine  spring  those  monas* 
tics  have  spared  neither  trouble  nor  expense.  About 
half  a  mile  to  the  south-east  of  the  Abbey  is  a  deep  wood; 
and  at  a  spot  almost  inaccessible  is  a  cave  formed  of 
smooth  stones.  It  has  a  very  contracted  entrance,  but 
spreads  gradually  into  a  little  apartment,  of  seven  feet 
wide,  ten  deep,  and  about  five  high.  This  covers  a 
copious  and  transparent  spring  of  water,  which,  issuing 
from  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  is  lost  in  a  deep  dell,  and  is 
there  received,  as  I  have  been  informed,  by  a  chain  of 
small  stone  pipes,  which  formerly,  when  perfect,  con- 
veyed it  quite  to  the  Abbey.  It  must  be  confessed,  the 
monks  in  general  displayed  an  elegant  taste  in  the  choice 
of  their  situations.  Beaulieu  Abbey  is  a  striking  proof  of 
this.  Perhaps  few  spots  in  the  kingdom  could  have  been 
pitched  upon,  better  calculated  for  monastic  seclusion  than 
this.  The  deep  woods,  with  which  it  is  almost  environed, 
throw  an  air  of  gloom  and  solemnity  over  the  scene,  well 
suited  to  excite  religious  emotions ;  while  the  stream  that 
glides  by  its  side,  afforded  to  the  recluse  a  striking  em- 
blem of  human  life :  and  at  the  same  time  that  it  soothed 
his  mind  by  a  gentle  murmuring,  led  it  to  serious  thought 
by  its  contmustl  and  irrevocable  lesson'\*' 

The  monks  were  not  so  soft  as  all  this,  after  all;  and  if 
Mr.  Wamer  had  seen  them,  we  feel  sure  he  would  have  ti,cni-^ 
been  astonished  at  the  stem,  as  well  as  sweet  simplicity  Belves 
which  characterized  them.    They  were  not  dreamy  senti-  "■<>• 
mentalists,  to  fall  in  love  with  melancholy  winds  and  ^^"jj. 
purling  rills,  and  waterfalls  and  nodding  groves ;  but  their  fuL 
poetry  was  the  poetry  of  hard  work  and  hard  fare,  unsel- 
fish hearts  and  cnaritable  hands.     They  could  plough  and 
reap,  they  could  hedge  and  ditch,  they  could  drain;  they 
comd  lop,  they  could  carpenter ;  they  could  thatch,  they 
could  make  hurdles  for  their  huts ;  they  could  make  a 
road,  they  could  divert  or  secure  the  streamlets  bed, 
they  could  bridge  a  torrent.     Mr.  Wamer  mentions  one  of 
their  luxuries, — clear,  wholesome  water;  it  was  an  allow- 
able one,  especially  as  they  obtained  it  by  their  own 
patient  labour.     If  their  grounds  are  picturesque,  if  their 
views  arc  rich,  they  made  them  so,  and  had,  we  presume, 

"  Vol  i.,  p.  287,  etc. 
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a  right  to  enjoy  the  work  of  their  own  hands.     Thej 

found  a  swamp,  a  moor,  a  thicket,  a  rock,  and  they  made 

an  Eden  in  the  wilderness.   They  destroyed  snakes ;  they 

n^M.  extirpated  wild  cats,  wolves,  boars,  bears;  they  put  to 

guden    flight  or  they  converted  rovers,  outlaws,  robbers.     The 

^^.^^^     gloom  of  the  forest  departed,  and  the  sun,  for  the  first  time 

^^^   since  the  Deluge,   shone  upon  the  moist  ground.     St. 

Benedict  is  the  true  man  of  Koss. 

Who  hung  with  woods  yon  mountain's  sultry  brow  ? 
From  the  dry  rock  who  made  the  waters  flow  ? 
Whose  caaseway  parts  the  vale  with  shady  rows  ? 
Whose  seats  the  weaiy  traveller  repose  ? 
He  feeds  yon  almshouse,  neat,  bnt  void  of  state. 
When  Age  and  Want  sit  smiling  at  the  gate ; 
Him  portioned  maids,  apprenticed  orphans  blessed. 
The  yonng  who  laboor,  and  the  old  who  rest. 

And  candid  writers,  though  not  Catholics,  allow  it.  Even 
Tia"^  English,  and  much  more  foreign  historians  and  antiqua- 
tesuou  rians,  have  arrived  at  a  unanimous  verdict  here.  ^*  We 
^^  owe  the  agricultural  restoration  of  gieat  part  of  Europe  to 
the  monks*",  says  Mr.  Hallam.  ^'  The  monks  were  much 
the  best  husbandmen,  and  the  only  gardeners*",  says  For- 
syth. "  None'*,  says  Wharton,  "  ever  improved  their  lands 
and  possessions  more  than  the  monks,  by  building,  culti- 
vating, and  other  methods***  The  cultivation  of  Church 
lands,  as  Sharon  Turner  infers  fix>m  Doomsday  Book, 
was  superior  to  that  held  by  other  proprietors,  for  there 
was  less  wood  upon  them,  less  common  pasture,  and  more 
abimdant  meadow.  "Wherever  they  came**,  says  Mr. 
Soame  on  Mosheim,  "  they  converted  the  wilderness  into 
a  cultivated  country ;  they  pursued  the  breeding  of  cattle 
and  agriculture,  laboured  with  their  own  hands,  drained 
morasses,  and  cleared  away  forests.  By  them  Germany 
was  rendered  a  fruitfiil  country**.  M.  Gxiizot  speaks  as 
strongly :  "  The  Benedictine  monks  were  the  agricultuiists 
of  Europe ;  they  cleared  it  on  a  large  scale,  associating 
agriculture  with  preaching"." 

St.  Benedict*s  direct  object  in  setting  his  monks  to 
Q^  jq  "  manual  labour,  was  neither  social  usefulness  nor  poetry, 
pomt      but  penance ;  still  his  work  was  both  the  one  and  the 

1'  Hallam,  Middle  Ag.,  yoI.  ilL,  p.  436.  Fonyth,  Antiqu.,  toI.  L,  pp. 
87,  44,  179.  Tamer,  Anglo-Sax.,  yoL  ii.,  p.  167.  Murdoch't  Mosheiin, 
YoL  ii.,  p.  21,  etc    Quizot,  Hist.  CiviL,  yoL  ii,  p.  75,  Bohu. 
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other.    The  above  cited  audioTB  enlar^  upon  its  use,  and 
we  may  be  allowed  to  dwell  upon  its  poetry ;  we  may 
contemplate  both  its  utility  to  man  and  its  service  to  God 
in  the  aspect  of  its  poetry.     How  romantic  then,  as  well 
as  useful,  how  lively  as  well  as  serious,  is  their  history* 
with  ks  episodes  of  personal  adventure  and  prowess,  its 
pictures  of  sc^uatter,  nunter,  farmer,  civil  engineer,  and 
evangelist  imited  in  the  same  individual,  its  supernatural 
colouring  of  heroic  virtue  and  miracle !    When  St.  Co-  {„ 
lumban  first  came  into  Burgundy  with  his  twelve  young  Fnnoe, 
monks,  he  placed  himself  in  a  vast  wilderness,  and  made 
them  set  about  cultivating  the  soil.     At  first  they  all  suf- 
fered from  hunger,  and  were  coropelled  to  live  on  the 
barks  of  trees  and  wild  herbs.     On  one  occasion  they 
were  for  five  days  in  this  condition.     St.  Grail,  one  of  g^^ 
them,  betook  himself  to  a  Swiss  forest,  fearfiil  from  the  und, 
multitude  of  wild  beasts;  and  then,  choosing  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  a  mountain  stream,  he  made  a  cross  of  twigs, 
and  hung  some  relics  on  it,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  his 
celebrated  abbey.     St.  Ronan  came  fix)m  Ireland  to  Com-  ^_ 
wall,  and  chose  a  wood,  fiiU  of  wild  beasts,  for  his  hermi-  giud, 
tage,  near  the  Lizard.      The  monks  of  St.  Dubritius,  ^  . 
the  founder  of  the  Welsh  Schools,  also  sought  the  woods,       ^ 
and  there  they  worked  hard  at  manufactures,  agriculture, 
and  road  malong.     St  Sequanus  placed  himself  where 
**  the   trees  almost  touched  the   clouds'*.     He  and  his 
companions,  when  they  first  explored  it,   asked  them- 
selves how  they  could  penetrate  into  it,  when  they  saw  a 
winding  footpath,  so  narrow  and  full  of  briars,  that  it  was 
with  difficulty  that  one  foot  followed  another.     With 
much  labour  and  with  torn  clothes  they  succeeded  in 
gaining  its  depths,  and  stooping  their  heaos  into  the  dark- 
ness at  their  feet,  they  perceived  a  cavern,  shrouded  by 
the  thick  interlacing  branches  of  the  trees,  and  blocked 
np  with  stones  and  underwood.     ^^  This^,  says  the  monastic 
account,  **  was  the  cavern  of  robbers,  and  the  resort  of 
evil  spirits^     Sequanus  fell  on  his  knees,  prayed,  made 
the  sign  of  the  Cross  over  the  abyss,  and  built  his  cell 
there.     Such  was  the  first  foundation  of  the  celebrated 
abbey  called  afler  him  in  Burgundy.*^ 

Sturm,  the  Bavarian  convert  of  St.  Boniface,  wasG«r- 

lDanJ^ 

>*  Keuider,  Memorials,  pp.  436, 451, 473,  Bohn.  Bader,  Bavaria  Sacra. 
Callet  Ann.  Germ.,  t.  L  pp.  200,  273,  317, 818.  Quixot,  CiriL,  toL  a,  p. 
ISL    Whitaker*B  CorninQl,  vol  IL,  p.  193.    Fosbroke,  Antiq.,  p.  13. 
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seized  with  a  desire,  as  his  master  had  been  in  his  En- 
glish monastery,  of  founding  a  religious  house  in  the  wilds 
of  pagan  Germany;  and  setting  out  with  two  compa. 
nions,  he  wandered  for  two  days  through  the  BuchcH 
nian  forest,  and  saw  nothing  but  earth,  sky,  and  large 
trees.     On  the  third  day  he  stopped  and  chose  a  spot, 
which  on  trial  did  not  answer.     Then,  mounting   an 
ass,  he  set  out  by  himself,  cutting  down  branches  of  a 
night  to  secure  himself  from  the  wild  beasts,  till   at 
length  he  came  to  the  place  (described  by  St.  Boniface 
as  ^'  locum  silvaticum  in  eremo,  vastissimae  solitudinis^), 
in  which  afterwards  arose  the  abbey  and  schools  of  Fulda. 
Wimibald  was  suspicious  of  the  good  wine  of  the  Rhine 
where  he  was,  and,  determining  to  leave  it,  he  bought  the 
land  where  Heidensheim  afterwards  stood,  then  a  wilder- 
ness of  trees  and  underwood,  covering  a  deep  valley  and 
the  sides  of  lofty  mountains.     There  he  proceeded,  axe 
in  hand,  to  clear  the  ground  for  his  religious  house,  while 
the  savage  natives  looked  on  sullenly,  jealous  for  their 
hunting  grounds  and  sacred  trees.    W  illibald,  his  brother, 
had  pursued  a  similar  work  on  system ;  he  had  penetrated 
his  forest  in  every  direction  and  scattered  monasteries  over 
it.     The  Irish  Alto  pitched  himself  in  a  wood,  half  way 
between  Munich  and  Vienna.     Pirminius  chose  an  islanOf 
notorious  for  its  snakes,  and  there  he  planted  his  her- 
mitage and  chapel,  which  at  length  became  the  rich  and 
noble  abbey  and  school  of  Augia  Major  or  Richenau.^^ 
Intuinc«      ^^^  more  celebrated  School  of  Bee  had  a  similar  be- 
of  Bee,    ginning  at  a  later  date,  when  Herluin,  an  old  soldier, 
devotea  his  house  and  farm  to  an  ecclesiastical  purpose, 
and  governed,  as  abbot,  the  monastery  which  ne  had 
founded.     **  You  might  see  him",  says  the  writer  of  his 
life,  "  when  office  was  over  in  church,  going  out  to  his 
fields,  at  the  head  of  his  monks,  with  his  bag  of  seed 
about  his  neck,  and  his  rake  or  hoe  in  his  hand.     There 
he  remained  with  them  hard  at  work  till  the  day  was 
closing.     Some  were  employed  in  clearing  the  land  of 
brambles  and  weeds ;  others  spread  manure ;  others  were 
weeding  or  sowing;  no  one  ate  his  bread  in  idleness. 
Then  when  the  hour  came  for  saying  office  in  church,  they 
all  assembled  together  punctually.  Their  ordinary  food  was 


■»  Meyrlck's  Wiliibald,  p.  68.    Bavaria  Sacra,  p.  119.    Petri,  Suevia 
Eccles.,  p.  96.    Callea  Ann.  Germ.  t.  i.,  p.  191. 
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bread  of  bTBn,'*'and  vegetables  with  salt  and  water ;  and  the 
water  muddy,  for  the  well  was  two  miles  off  ".*'  Lanfranc, 
then  a  secular,  was  so  overcome  by  the  simple  Abbot, 
fresh  fix>m  the  field,  settmg  about  his  baking  with  dirty 
hands,  that  he  forthwith  became  one  of  the  party  ;**  and, 
being  unfitted  for  labour,  opened  in  the  house  a  school  of 
logic,  thereby  to  make  money  for  the  commimity.  Such 
was  the  cradle  of  the  scholastic  theology ;  the  last  years  of 
the  patristic,  which  were  nearly  contemporaneous,  exhibit 
a  similar  scene: — St.  Bernard  founcung  his  abbey  ^^^g^^<^ 
Clairvaux  in  a  place  called  the  Valley  of  Wormwood,  in  yaux, 
the  heart  of  a  savage  forest,  the  haunt  of  robbers,  and  his 
thirteen  companions  grubbing  up  a  homestead,  raising  a 
few  huts,  ana  living  on  barley  or  cockle  bread  with  boiled 
beech  leaves  for  vegetables.** 

How  beautifiil  is  Simeon  of  Durham's  account  of  Eas-  of  F4m- 
terwine,  the  first  abbot  after  Bennet  of  St.  Peter's  at  ^^^ 
Wearmouth  I  He  was  a  man  of  noble  birth,  who  gave  mouth. ' 
himself  to  reUgion,  and  died  yoimg.  '^Though  he  had 
been  in  the  service  of  King  EpHd",  says  Simeon,  "  when 
he  had  once  left  secular  affairs,  and  laid  aside  his  arms,  and 
taken  on  him  the  spiritual  warfare  instead,  he  was  nothing 
but  the  humble  monk,  just  like  any  of  his  brethren,  win- 
nowing with  them  with  great  joy,  milking  the  ewes  and 
cows,  and  in  the  bakehouse,  the  garden,  the  kitchen,  and 
all  house  duties,  cheerfiil  and  obedient.  And,  when  he 
received  the  name  of  Abbot,  still  he  was  in  spirit  just 
what  he  was  before  to  every  one,  gentle,  affable,  and 
kind;  or,  if  any  fault  had  been  committed,  correcting  it 
indeed  by  the  Kule,  but  still  so  winning  the  offender  by 
bis  unaffected  eamest  manner,  that  he  had  no  wish  ever 
to  repeat  the  offence,  or  to  dun  the  brightness  of  that 
most  clear  countenance  with  the  cloud  of  his  transgres- 
sion. And  often  going  here  and  there  on  business  of  the 
monastery,  w^en  he  foimd  his  brothers  at  work,  he  would 
at  once  take  part  in  it,  guiding  the  plough,  or  shaping 
the  iron,  or  taking  the  winnowing  fan,  or  the  Uke.  He 
Was  young  and  strong,  with  a  sweet  voice,  a  cheerfid 
temper,  a  liberal  heart,  and  a  handsome  countenance. 
He  partook  of  the  same  food  as  his  brethren,  and  under 


*'  SiHgiiieiit,  L  e.  wheaUn;  but  can  it  be  qnaa  ez  dliquii,  not,  ex 
■aidne?  vid.  Hor.  Ep.  lib.  2,  123. 
''  Bntler't  Liyes,  Aug.  20.  *>  Apud.  MabiUon  Act  Bened. 
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the  same  roof.  He  slept  in  the  common  dormitorj,  as 
before  he  was  abbot,  and  he  continued  to  do  so  for  the 
first  two  days  of  his  iUness,  when  death  had  now  seized 
him,  as  he  knew  fidl  weU.  But  for  the  last  five  days  he 
betook  hunself  to  a  more  retired  dwelling;  and  then, 
coming  out  into  the  open  air  and  sitting  down,  and  calling 
for  all  nis  brethren,  after  the  manner  of  hia  tender  nature, 
he  pye  his  weeping  monks  the  kiss  of  peace,  and  died  at 
ni^t  while  they  were  singing  lauds".* 
.   ,  This  gentleness  and  tenderness  of  heart  seems  to  have 

ableneM  ^oeQn  as  characteristic  of  the  monks  as  their  simplicity; 
of  the     and  if  there  are  some  Saints  among  them,  who  on  the 
monastic  p^jjUc  stage  of  history  do  not  show  it,  it  was  because  they 
ter.        were  called  out  of  their  convents  for  some  special  purpose. 
Bede  goes  out  of  his  way  to  observe  of  Etnelbert,  on  St. 
Austin's  converting  him,  that  ^'  he  had  learned  firom  the 
teachers  and  authors  of  his  salvation,  that  men  were  to  be 
drawn  heavenwards,  and  not  forced".    Aldhelm,  when  a 
council  had  been  held  about  the  perverse  opinions  of  the 
British   Christians,  seconding  the  principle  which  the 
Fathers  of  it  laid  down,  that  "  schismatics  were  to  be  con* 
vinced,  not  compelled",  wrote  a  book  upon  their  error  and 
converted  many  of  them.    Wolstan,  when  the  civil  power 
failed  in  its  attempts  to  stop  the  slave  trade  of  the  Bristol 
people,  succeeded  by  his  persevering  preaching.     In  the 
confessional  he  was  so  gentle,  that  pemtents  came  to  him 
£rom  all  parts  of  England.'*     This  has  been  the  spirit  of 
the  monks  from  the  first;  the  student  of  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory may  recollect  a  certain  passage  in  St.  Martin's  his^ 
tory,  when  his  desire  to  shield  the  Spanish  heretics  fix>m 
death  brought  him  into  difficulties,  fix>m  which  he  hardly 
escaped,  in  nis  mode  of  dealing  with  the  usurper  Maximus. 
Penance  indeed  and  mercy  have  gone  hand  in  hand  in 
^1h«e°^  the  history  of  the  monks ;  from  the  Sohtaries  in  E^ypt 
▼?ent  to  down  to  the  Trappists  of  this  day,  it  is  one  of  the  pomts 
alms-     in  which  the  umty  of  the  monastic  idea  shows  itself, 
giving.    They  have  ever  toiled  for  others,  while  they  toiled  for 
themselves;  nor  for  posterity  only,  but  for  their  poor 
neighbours,  and  for  travellers  who  came  to  them.     St. 
Augustine  tells  us,  that  the  monks  of  Egypt  and  of  the 
East  made  so  much  by  manual  labour  as  to  be  able  to 
freight  vessels  with  provisions  for  impoverished  districts. 

'®  P.  93.    The  passage  seems  taken  from  Bede. 

»  Bede,  Hist.  Eocles.,  I  26.    William  of  Malmesb.  Ponflc.  AngL 
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Theodoiet  speaks  of  a  certain  five  thousand  of  them,  who 
by  their  labour  supported,  besides  themselves,  innumera^ 
ble  poor  and  strangera.  Sozomen  speaks  of  the  monk  ^^^^ 
Zeno,  who,  though  a  hundred  years  old,  and  the  bishop  of  ^^  i^'^ 
a  rich  Church,  worked  for  the  poor  as  well  as  for  himself,  point. 
Corbinian  in  a  subsequent  century  surrounded  his  Grer- 
man  Church  with  firuit  trees  and  vines,  and  sustained  the 
poor  with  the  produce.  The  monks  of  St.  Grail,  already 
mentioned,  rardened,  planted,  fished,  and  thus  secured 
the  means  otrelievingtne  poor  and  entertaining  strangers. 
**  Monasteries",  says  Neander,  ^^  were  seats  for  the  promo- 
tion of  various  trades,  arts,  and  sciences.  The  gains 
accruing  finom  their  combined  labour  were  employed  for 
the  relief  of  the  distressed.  In  great  famines,  thousands 
were  rescued  from  starvation**."  In  a  scarcity  at  the  be- 
inning  of  the  twelfth  century,  a  monastery  in  the  neigh- 
urhood  of  Cologne  distributed  in  one  <my  fifteen  hun- 
dred alms,  consisting  of  bread,  meat,  and  vegetables. 
About  the  same  time,  St.  Bernard  founded  his  monastery 
of  Citeaux,  which,  though  situated  in  the  waste  district 
described  above,  was  able  at  length  to  sustain  two  thou- 
sand poor  for  months,  besides  extraordinary  alms  bestowed 
on  others.  The  monks  offered  their  simple  hospitality, 
iminviting  as  it  might  be,  to  high  as  well  as  low ;  and  to 
those  who  scorned  their  fare,  they  at  least  could  offer  a 
refuge  in  misfortune  or  danger,  or  after  casualties. 

Duke  William,  ancestor  of  the  Conqueror,  was  hunting  Abbeyof 
in  the  woods  about  Jumieges,  when  he  fell  in  with  a  rude  Jumi* 
hermitage."  Two  monks  had  made  their  way  through  the  "'^  > 
forest,  and  with  immense  labour  had  rooted  up  some  trees, 
levelled  the  ground,  raised  some  crops,  and  put  toother 
their  hut  William  heard  their  story,  not  perhaps  m  the 
best  humour,  and  flung  aside  in  contempt  the  barley  bread 
and  water  which  they  offered  him.  Presently  he  was 
brought  back  wounded  and  insensible:  he  had  got  the 
worst  in  an  encounter  with  a  boar.  On  coming  to  him- 
self, he  accepted  the  hospitality  which  he  had  refused  at 
first,  and  built  for  them  a  monastery.  Doubtless  he 
had  looked  on  them  as  trespassers  or  squatters  on  his  do- 
main, though  with  a  religious  character  and  obiect.  The 
Norman  prmces  were  as  good  friends  to  the  wild  beasts  as 
the  monloi  were  enemies :  a  charter  stUl  exists  of  the  Con- 


«  Ecd.  Hist,  ToL  viL,  p.  881,  Bohn. 
**  Dncheme,  Script  North.,  p.  286. 
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queror  granted  to  the  abbey  of  Caen,**  in  whidi  he  stipu- 
lates that  its  inmates  should  not  turn  the  woods  into  til- 
lage, and  reserves  the  game  for  himself. 

Contrast  with  this  savage  retreat  and  its  rude  hospita- 
*J^^  lity,  the  different,  though  equally  Benedictine  picture  of 
Siibiaoo.  ^6  sacred  grove  of  Subiaco,  and  the  spiritual  entertain- 
ment  which  it  ministers  to  all  comers,  as^ven  in  the  late 
pilgrimage  of  Bi^op  Ullathome:  '^The  trees'*,  he 
says,  ^'  wnich  form  the  venerable  grove,  are  veiy  old,  but 
their  old  age  is  vigorous  and  healthy.  Their  great  gray 
roots  expose  themselves  to  view  witn  all  manner  of  curl- 
ing lines  and  wrinkles  on  them,  and  the  rough  stems  bend 
and  twine  about  with  the  vimur  and  ease  of  gigantic 
pythons.  ...  Of  how  many  hoTy^  solitaries  have  these  trees 
witnessed  the  meditations!  And  then  they  have  seen 
beneath  their  quiet  boughs  the  irruption  of  mailed  men, 
tormented  by  the  thirst  of  plunder  and  the  passion  of 
blood,  which  even  a  sanctuary  held  so  sacred  could  not 
stay.  And  then  they  have  witnessed,  for  twelve  centu- 
ries and  more,  the  greatest  of  the  Popes,  the  Gregories, 
the  Leos,  the  Innocents,  and  the  Piuses,  coming  one  after 
another  to  re&esh  themselves  from  their  labours  in  a  soli- 
tude which  is  steeped  with  the  inspirations  and  redolent 
with  the  holiness  of  St.  Benedict.*^ 

What  congenial  subjects  for  his  verse  would  the  sweetest 
Benodio-  of  aU  poets  have  found  in  scenes  and  histories  such  as  the 
Unelifea  foregomg,  he  who  in  his  Georgics  has  shown  such  love  of 
jeet  for    &  country  life  and  country  occupations,  and  of  the  themes 
YirfgL    and  trains  of  thought  which  nse  out  ^(  the  country ! 
Would  that  Christianity  had  a  Vir^l  to  describe  the  old 
monks  at  their  rural  labours,  as  it  nas  had  a  Sacchi  or  a 
Domenichino  to  paint    them!      How   would  he  have 
been  able  to  set  forth  the  adventures  and  the  hardships 
of  the  missionary  husbandmen,  who  sang  of  the  Scythian 
winter,  and  the  murrsdn  of  the  cattle,  the  stag  of  Sylvia, 
and  the  forest  home  of  Evander !     How  could  he  have 
pourtrayed  St.  Paulinus  or  St.  Serenus  in  his  garden,  who 
could  draw  so  beautiful  a  picture  of  the  old  Corycian, 
raising  amid  the  thicket  his  scanty  potherbs  upon  the 
nook  of  land,  which  was  '^  not  good  for  tillage,  nor  for  pas- 
ture, nor  for  vines**  I    How  could  he  have  brought  out  die 
poetry  of  those  simple  labourers,  who  has  told  us  of  that 
old  man*s  flowers  and  fruits,  and  of  the  satisfaction,  as  a 

•«  Turner,  Midae  Ag.,  toI.  t.,  p.  89.  "*  P.  87. 
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king's,  which  he  felt  in  those  innocent  riches !    He  who  from  his 
had  80  huge  a  diBlike  of  cities,  and  great  houses,  and  high  love  of 
society,  and  sumptuous  banc^uets,  and  the  canvass  for  office,  [ ^ 
and  the  hard  law,  and  the  noisy  lawyer,  and  the  statesman's 
harangue, — he  who  thought  the  country  proprietor  as 
even  too  blessed,  did  he  but  know  his  blessedness,  and  who 
loved  the  valley,  winding  stream,  and  wood,  and  the 
hidden  life  which  they  offer,  and  the  deep  lessons  which  ^*»™* 
they  whisper, — ^how  could  he  have  illustrated  that  wonder-  with 
(ul  union  of  prayer,  penance,  toil,  and  literary  work,  the  nature, 
true  ^^otium  cum  dimutate**,  a  fruitful  leisure  and  a  meek- 
hearted  dignity,  which  is  exemplified  in  the  Benedictine ! 
That  ethereal  fire  which  enabled  the  prince  of  Latin  poets 
to  take  up  the  Sibyl's  strain,  and  to  adumbrate  the  glories  of  philo- 
of  a  supernatural  fiiture,  that  serene  philosophy,  which  wphic 
has  strewn  his  poems  with  sentiments  which  come  home  ]^^^' 
to  the  heart,  that  intimate  sympathy  with  the  sorrows  of 
human  kind  and  with  the  action  and  passion  of.  human 
nature,  how  well  would  they  have  served  to  illustrate  the 
patriarchal  history  and  office  of  the  monks  in  the  broad 
German  countries,  or  the  deeds,  the  words,  and  the  visions 
of  a  St.  Odilo  or  a  St.  Aelred  I 

What  a  poet  deliberately  chooses  for  the  subject  of  his  and 
poems,  must  be  in  its  own  nature  poetical.  A  poet  in-  ^J^jSa 
deed  is  but  a  man  afler  all,  and  in  his  proper  person  may  *^^^ 
prefer  solid  beef  and  pudding  to  all  the  creations  of  his 
own  *'  fine  frenanr'*,  which,  in  his  character  of  poet,  are 
his  meat  and  dnnk.  But  no  poet  will  ever  commit  his 
poetical  reputation  to  the  treatment  of  subjects  which  do 
not  admit  of  poetry.  When,  then,  Virgil  chooses  the 
ooontiy  and  rejects  the  town,  he  shows  us  that  a  cer- 
tain aspect  of  the  town  is  imcongenial  with  poetry, 
and  that  a  certain  aspect  of  the  country  is  congenial. 
Repose,  intellectual  and  moral,  is  that  quality  of  country 
life  which  he  selects  for  his  praises;  and  effort,  and  bustle, 
and  excitement  is  that  quality  of  a  town  life  which  he 
abhors.  Herein  then,  aocordingto  Virgil,  lies  the  poetry 
of  St.  Benedict,  in  the  *'  secura  quies  et  nescia  fallere  vita**, 
in  the  absence  of  anxiety  and  fretfulness,  of  schemes  and 
scheming,  of  hopes  and  fears,  of  doubts  and  disapi>oint- 
ments.  Such  a  life, — living  for  the  6aj  without  solicitude 
for  the  morrow,  without  plans  or  objects,  even  holy  ones, 
here,  below;  working,  not  (so  to  say)  by  the  piece, 
but  as  hired  by  the  hour;  sowing  the  ground  witn  the 
cert^ty,  according  to  the  promise,  of  reaping ;  reading 
I.  3 
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or  writing?  this  present  week  without  the  consequent  ne- 
cessity of  reading  or  writing  during  the  next ;  dwelling 
among  one's  own  people  witnout  distant  ties ;  taking  each 
new  day  as  a  whole  in  itself,  an  addition,  not  a  complement, 
to  the  past ;  and  doing  works  which  cannot  be  cut  short,  for 
they  are  complete  in  every  portion  of  them, — such  a  life 
may  be  called  emphatically  V  irgilian.  They,  on  the  con- 
trary, whose  duty  lies  in  wnat  may  be  called  undertakings^ 
in  science  and  system,  in  sustained  efforts  of  the  intellect 
or  elaborate  processes  of  action, — apologists,  controversial- 
ists, disputants  in  the  schools,  professors  in  the  chair, 
teachers  in  the  pulpit,  rulers  in  the  Church, — ^have  a  noble 
Ksaltsof  and  meritorious  mission,  but  not  so  poetical  a  one.  When 
Benedic-  ^j^^  bodily  fipame  receives  an  injury,  or  is  seized  with  some 
sudden  malady,  nature  may  be  expected  to  set  right  the 
evil,  if  left  to  itself,  but  she  requires  time ;  science  comes 
in  to  shorten  the  process,  and  is  violent  that  it  may  be 
certain.  This  may  be  taken  to  illustrate  St.  Benedict's 
mode  of  counteracting  the  miseries  of  life.  He  found 
the  world,  ph3rsical  and  social,  in  ruins,  and  his  mission 
resemble  was  to  restore  it  in  the  wajr,  not  of  science,  but  of  nature, 
nature,    j^q^  ^  jf  getting  about  to  do  it,  not  professinfif  to  do  it  by 

not  art,  x  ^  i.  'H  i^    ^  •        V 

any  set  time  or  by  any  rare  specific  or  by  any  series  of 
strokes,  but  so  quietl^r,  patiently,  gradually,  that  often,  till 
the  work  was  done,  it  was  not  known  to  be  doing.  It 
was  a  restoration,  rather  than  a  visitation,  correction,  or 
conversion.  The  new  world  which  he  helped  to  create 
^  was  a  growth  rather  than  a  structure.  Silent  men  were 
not «  observed  about  the  country,  or  discovered  in  the  forest, 
work,  digging,  clearing,  and  buildmg ;  and  other  silent  men,  not 
seen,  were  sitting  in  the  cold  cloister,  tiring  their  eyes, 
and  keeping  their  attention  on  the  stretch,  while  they 
painftilly  deciphered  and  copied  and  re-copied  the  manu- 
scripts which  they  had  saved.  There  was  no  one  that 
"  contended,  or  cried  out",  or  drew  attention  to  what 
was  going  on ;  but  by  degrees  the  woody  swamp  became  a 
hermitage,  a  religious  house,  a  farm,  an  abbey,  a  village, 
a  seminary,  a  school  of  learning,  and  a  city.  Roads  and 
bridges  connected  it  with  other  abbeys  and  cities,  which 
had  similarly  grown  up ;  and  what  the  haughty  Alaric 
or  fierce  Attila  had  broken  to  pieces,  these  patient  me- 
ditative men  had  brought  together  and  made  to  live 
again. 

And  then,  when  they  had  in  the  course  of  many  years 
gained  their  peaceful  victories,  perhaps  some  new  mvader 
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came,  and  with  fire  and  sword  undid  their  slow  and  per-  Their 
severing  toil  in  an  hour.  The  Hun  succeeded  to  the  Goth,  patience 
the  Lombard  to  the  Him,  the  Tartar  to  ite  Lombard ;  the  ^°  ""^^ 
Saxon  was  reclaimed  only  that  the  Dane  might  take  his  ^^ft 
place.    Down  in  the  dust  lay  the  labour  and  civilization  of  was  de- 
centories, — Churches,  Colleges,  Cloisters,  Libraries, — and  "^^^y*^ 
nothing  was  left  to  them  but  to  begin  all  over  again;  but 
this  they  did  without  grudging,  so  promptly,  cheerfully, 
and  tranquilly,  as  if  it  were  by  some  law  of  nature  that 
the  restoration  came,  and  they  were  like  the  flowers  and 
shrube  and  fruit  trees  which  they  reared,  and  which, 
when  ill-treated,  do  not  take  vengeance,  or  remember  evil,  ^^^  ^y^ 
but  give  forth  j&esh  branches,  leaves,  or  blossoms,  perhaps  of  na- 
in  greater  pro&sion,  or  with  richer  quality,  for  the  very  *"^ 
reason  that  the  old  were  rudely  broken  on.    If  one  holy 

Elaoe  was  desecrated,  the  monks  pitched  upon  another,  and 
y  this  time  there  were  rich  or  powerful  men  who  re- 
membered and  loved  (Repast  enough,  to  wish  to  have  it 
restored  in  the  future.  Tnus  was  it  in  the  case  of  the 
monastery  of  Ramsey  after  the  ravages  of  the  Danes.  A  'j^fhS^!* 
wealthy  Earl,  whose  heart  was  touched,  consulted  his  of  bmL 
Bishop  how  he  could  best  promote  the  divine  glory:  the  se7. 
Bishop  answered  that  they  only  were  free,  serene,  and 
unsolidtous,  who  renounced  the  world,  and  that  their  re- 
nunciation brought  a  blessing  on  their  country.  "  By 
their  merit",  he  said,  ^*  the  anger  of  the  Supreme  Judge 
is  abated ;  a  healthier  atmosphere  is  granted ;  com  springs 
up  more  abimdantly ;  fimiine  and  pestilence  withdraw ; 
the  state  is  better  governed;  prisons  are  ojpened;  the 
fetters  unbound;  the  shipwrecked  relieved .  He  pro- 
ceeded to  advise  him,  as  the  best  of  courses,  to  ^ve 
ground  for  a  monastery,  and  to  build  and  endow  it.  £arl 
Alwin  observed  in  reply,  that  he  had  inherited  some 
waste  land  in  the  midst  of  marshes,  with  a  forest  in  the 
neighbourhood,  some  open  spots  of  good  turf,  and  others 
of  meadow;  and  he  took  the  Bishop  to  see  it.  It  was  in 
fact  an  island  in  the  fens,  and  as  lonely  as  religious  men 
could  desire.  The  gift  was  accepted,  workmen  were  col- 
lected, the  pious  peasants  round  about  gave  their  labour. 
Twelve  monks  were  found  from  another  cloister ;  cells  and 
a  chapel  were  soon  raised.  Materials  were  collected  for  a 
handsome  church ;  stones  and  cement  were  given ;  a  firm 
foundation  was  secured ;  scaffolding  and  machineiy  were 
lent ;  and  in  course  of  time  a  sacred  edifice  and  two  towers 
rose  over  the  desolate  waste,  and  renewed  the  past ; 

3b 
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learned  divine  from  France  was  invited  to  preside  over 
the  monastic  schools.'* 

Here  then  we  are  led  lastly  to  ^ak  of  the  literary 
literary  labouTS  of  the  Bcnedictines,  but  we  have  not  room  to  do 
Uboon   more  than  direct  attention  to  the  peculiar  character  of  their 
work,  and  must  pass  over  their  schools  altogether.  Here,  as 
in  other  respects  above  noticed,  the  unity  of  monachism 
shows  itself.    What  the  Benedictines  have  been,  even  in 
their  latest  literary  developments,  in  St.  Maur  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  and  at  Solesme  now,  such  were  the  monks 
in  their  first  years.  One  of  the  chief  occupations  of  the  dis- 
ciples of  St.  I^achomius  in  Egypt,  was  the  transcription  of 
books.     It  was  the  sole  labour  of  the  monks  of  St.  Martin 
cora-      in  Gaul.    The  Syrian  solitaries,  according  to  St  Cknr- 
^^     sostom,   employed  themselves  in  making  copies  of  tne 
alms-     ^^!Z  Scriptures.     It  was  the  occupation  of  the  monks  of 
giving.    St.  Equitius  and  of  Cassiodorus,  and  of  the  nunnery  of 
St.  Gaesarius.    We  read  of  one  holy  man  preparing  the 
skins  for  writing,  of  another  selling  his  manuscripts  m  or- 
der to  gain  ahns  for  the  poor,  and  of  an  abbess  writing 
St.  Peter's  Epistles  in  letters  of  gold.     St.  David  had 
shown  the  same  reverence  to  St.  John's  Gk>spel.    Abbot 
Plato  filled  his  own  and  other  monasteries  with  his  beau- 
tifully written  volumes."'    During  the  short  rule  of  Abbot 
Desiderius  at  Monte  Gassino,  his  monks  wrote  out  St. 
•^2a  ^"»^'«  ^  Homilies,  his  Letters,  his  Comment  upon  die 
of  MSS.  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  upon  St.  Paul  and  upon  Genesis; 
in  point  parts  of  St.  Jerome  and  St.  Ambrose,  part  of  St  Bede, 
ot.  Leo^s  Sermons,  the  Orations  of  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen ; 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  the  Epistles  and  the  ApocsJypse ; 
various  histories,  mcludingthat  of  St.  Gregory  of  Tours, 
Josephus  on  the  Jewish  War,  Justinian's  Institutes,  and 
many  ascetic  and  other  works ;  of  the  Classics,  Cicero  de 
NaturftDeorum,  Terence,  Ovid's  Fasti,  Horace,  and  Virgil, 
Maurus  Lapi,  a  Camaldolese,  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
copied  a  tiiousand  volumes  in  less  than  fifty  years.     Je- 
rome, a  monk  in  an  Austrian  monastery,  wrote  so  great 
a  number  of  books,  that,  it  is  said,  a  wagon  with  six 
horses  would  scarcely  suffice  to  draw  them.     Othlon,  in 
the  eleventh  century,  when  a  boy,  wrote  so  diligently, 


*'  Vidg  Turner,  Anglo-Saxons,  yoL  iil,  p.  46S. 

^  Pallad,  c  39.  Cassian,  Inrt-^iv.,  12.  Calmet,  Reg.,  t  ii.,  p.  isa 
Thomassin,  Disc.  Eccl.,  t  iii.,  p.  505.  Ziegelbaum,  Hist  Litt  Bened.,  t. 
iL,  p.  510. 
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iliat  he  nearly  lost  liis  sight.  That  was  in  France ;'  he 
then  went  to  Ratisbon,  where  he  wrote  nineteen  mis^ 
sals,  three  books  of  the  Grospel,  two  books  of  Epistle  and 
Gospel,  and  many  others.  Many  he  gave  to  his  friends, 
but  the  list  is  too  long  to  finish.  Ijie  Abbot  Odo  of 
Toumay  **  used  to  exult'',  according  to  his  successor,  ^*  in 
the  number  of  writers  which  the  Lord  had  given  him. 
Had  you  gone  into  his  cloister,  you  might  have  seen  a 
dozen  young  men  sitting  in  perfect  silence,  writing  at 
tables,  constructed  for  the  purpose.  All  Jerome's  Com- 
mentaries on  the  Prophets,  all  the  works  of  St.  Gregory, 
all  that  he  could  find  of  Austin,  Ambrose,  Isidore,  Bede, 
and  the  Lord  Anselm,  Abbot  of  Bee,  and  afterwards 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  he  caused  to  be  diligently 
transcribecr."" 

These  tranquil  labourers  found  a  further  field  in  the  il-  caiii- 
Itunination  and  binding  of  the  transcribed  volumes,  as  they  gmpby, 
had  Dreviousl^  been  occupied  in  the  practice  necessary  m^jf^. 
for  tne  then  important  art  of  calligraphy.     It  was  not  nation, 
running  hand  that  the  monks  had  to  learn ;  for  it  was  no  ^^^^i^ 
ephemeral  expression  of  their  own  thoughts,  which  their  tion. 
writing  was  to  convey,  but  the  formal  transcript,  for  the 
benefit  of  posterity,  of  the  words  of  inspired  teachers  and 
Doctors  of  the  Church.    They  were  performing  what  has 
been  once  the  printer's  work ;  and  it  is  s^d  that  from 
the  English  monks  is  derived  the  small  letter  of  the 
modem  Roman  type.    In  France  the  abbeys  of  Fon- 
tenelle,  Rheims,  and  Corbie  were  especially  famed  for 
beauty  of  penmanship  in  the  age  of  Charlemagne,"  when 
literature  was  in  its  most  depressed  state.     Books  in-  Inatan- 
tended  for  presents,  such  as  that  which  the  mother  of  Leo  ^^^ 
^e  Ninth  presented  to  St.  Hubert,  and,  much  more,  if 
intended  for  sacred  uses,  were  enriched  with  gold  and 
nlver  plates  and  precious  stones.     Here  was  a  commence- 
ment of  the  cultivation  of  the  fine  arts  in  those  turbu- 
lent  times, — a  quiet,  unexciting  occupation,  which  went  ^^^ 
on  inside  the  monasteries,  whatever  rivalries  or  heresies 
agitated  Christendom  outside  of  them,  and  which,  though 
involving,  of  course,  an  improvement  in  the  workmanship 
as  time  went  on,  yet  in  the  case  of  every  successive  spe- 


**  AnnaL Camald,  t  tU,  p.  800:  vid.  other instancea  in Maitland^s 
Dvk  Agea,  and  Bndringham'a  Bible  in  the  Middle  Ages,  who  is  defl- 
cieot  in  references. 

"  Giiizot*8  Hist.  aYil,  toI.  ii.,  p.  286,  Bohn. 
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cimto,  whatever  exact  degree  of  skill  ot  taste  eacli  exhi- 
bited, had  its  end  in  itseli^  as  though  there  had  been  no 
other  specimen  before  or  aAer. 

Brower,  in  his  work  on  the  Antiquities  of  Fulda,  ^Yes 
^iSfJl"  us  a  lively  picture  of  the  various  tranquil  occupations, 
which  were  going  on  at  one  time  within  the  monastic 
walls.  "  As  industrious  bees",  he  says,  **  their  work  never 
flagging,  did  these  monks  follow  out  their  calling.  Some 
of  them  were  engaged  in  describing,  here  and  there  upon 
the  parchment,  the  special  letters  and  characters  which 
were  to  be  filled  in;  others  were  wrapping  or  binding 
the  manuscripts  in  handsome  covers ;  others  were  marking 
out  in  red  the  remarkable  sentences  or  the  heads  of  the 
chapters.  Some  were  writing  fairly  what  had  been  thrown 
together  at  random,  or  had  been  left  out  in  the  dictation, 
Gold-  and  were  putting  every  part  in  fair  order.  And  not  a 
smithB*  fg^  Qf  them  excelled  in  painting  in  all  maimer  of  coloorsy 
and  in  drawing  figures*".*^  He  goes  on  to  refer  to  an  old 
manuscript  there  which  speaks  of  the  monks  as  decorating 
their  church,  and  of  their  carpenters'  work,  sculpture,  en- 
graving, and  brass  work. 
St.  Dun-  We  nave  mentioned  St.  Dunstan  in  an  earlier  page,  as 
BtaD.  called  to  political  duties,  which  were  out  of  keeping 
with  the  traditionary  spirit  of  his  Order;  here,  however, 
he  shows  himself  in  the  simple  character  of  a  Benedictine. 
He  had  a  taste  for  the  arts  generally,  especially  music. 
He  painted  and  embroidered ;  his  sloU  in  smitn^s  work 
is  recorded  in  the  well-known  legend  of  his  combat  with 
the  evil  one.  And,  as  the  monks  of  Hilarion  joined  gar- 
dening with  psalmody,  and  Bernard  and  his  Cistercians 
joined  field  work  with  meditation,  so  did  St.  Dunstan  use 
music  and  painting  as  directly  expressive  or  suggestive  of 
devotion.  "  He  excelled  in  writing,  painting,  moulding 
in  wax,  carving  in  wood  and  bone,  ana  in  work  in  gold, 
silver,  iron,  and  brass",  says  the  writer  of  his  life  in 
Suriufl.  '^  And  he  used  his  skill  in  musical  instruments, 
Music  to  charm  away  himself  and  others  from  secular  annoyances, 
and  to  rouse  them  to  the  thought  of  heavenly  harmony, 
both  by  the  sweet  words  with  which  he  accompanied  ms 
airs,  and  by  the  concord  of  those  airs  themselves".**  And 
then  he  goes  on  to  mention,  how  on  one  occasion,  when 


3»  P.  45. 

"  Vid.   also  Whitaker's  Cornwall,  vol  L.  p.  167,  and  the  whole 
chapter. 
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he  hid  him^  his  harp  agaLost  the  wall,  and  the  wind 
brought  out  m>m  its  strings  a  wild  melody,  he  recognized 
in  it  one  of  the  antiphons  in  the  Commune  Maartyrum, 
^  Gaudete  in  Coelis  *",  etc.,  and  used  it  for  his  own  hu- 
miliadon. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  monasteries  of  the  South  of  ^^^ 
Europe  would  not  be  behind  the  North  in  accomplish-  ioiaj/' 
meats  of  this  kind     Those  of  St.  Grail,  Monte  Cassino,  ing,  etc. 
and  Solignac,  are  especially  spoken  of  as  skilled  in  the 
fine   arts.    Monte  Cassino  excelled  in  tniniatura  and 
moeaic,  the  Camaldolese  in  painting,  and  the  Olivetans 
in  wood-inlaying.'' 

While  manual  labour,  ^plied  to  these  artistic  pur-.p|^^ 
poses,  ministered  to  devotion,  on  the  other  hand,  when  study  of 
applied  to  the  transcription  and  multiplication  of  books,  Scrip- 
it  was  a  method  of  instruction,  and  that  peculiarly  Benedic-  thrPa!^^ 
tine,  as  being  of  a  literary,  not  a  scientinc  nature.  Systema-  then. 
tic  theology  had  but  a  limited  place  in  ecclesiastical  study 
prior  to  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries;  Scripture  and 
the  Fathers  were  the  received  means  of  education,  and 
these  constituted  the  very  text  on  which  the  pens  of  the 
monks  were  employed.  And  thus  they  would  be  be- 
coming familiar  with  that  kind  of  knowled^  which  was 
proper  to  their  vocation,  at  the  same  time  ihat  they  were 
enga^^ed  in  what  was  unequivocally  a  manual  laboiu-; 
and,  m  providing  for  the  rehmous  necessities  of  posterity, 
they  were  directly  serving  tneir  own  edification.  And 
this  again  had  been  the  practice  of  the  monks  from  the 
first,  and  is  included  in  the  unity  of  their  profession.  St. 
Chrysostom  tells  us  that  their  ordinary  occupation  in  his 
dme  was  '^  to  sing  and  pray,  to  read  Scripture,  and  to 
transcribe  the  sacred  text''.'*  As  the  writings  of  the 
Fathers  gradually  became  the  literazy  property  of  the 
CShurch,  Uiese,  too,  became  the  subject  matter  of  the  read- 
ing and  the  writing  of  the  monks.  *'  For  him  who  is 
gomg  on  to  perfection",  says  St.  Benedict  in  his  Rule, 
**  there  are  the  lessons  of  the  Holy  Fathers,  which  lead 
to  its  very  summit.  For  what  page,  what  passage  of  the 
Old  or  New  Testafnent,  coming  as  it  does  with  divine 
authority,  is  not  the  very  exactest  rule  of  life?  What 
book  of  the  Holy  Catholic  Fathers  does  not  resound  with 
this  one  theme,  now  we  may  take  the  shortest  course  to 

■  Meehan*8  Marcheeei  p.  zxiv. 

*>  Hist.  Liter,  de  St.  Maor,  1770,  p.  21. 
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our  Creator?"  But  we  need  not  here  insist  on  this  cha- 
racteristic of  monastic  study,  which,  especially  as  regards 
the  study  of  Scripture,  hss  been  treated  so  nilly  and  so 
well  by  Mr.  Maitland  in  his  "  Essays  on  the  Dane  Aces". 
The  sacred  literature  of  the  monks  went  a  step  furtner. 
Their  They  would  be  naturally  led  by  their  continual  perusal 
Md*^  of  the  Scriptures  and  the  Fathers,  to  attempt  to  compare 
8amm».  and  adjust  these  two  chiefsources  of  theolo^cal  truth  with 
each  other.  Hence  resulted  the  peculiar  character  of  the 
religious  works  of  what  may  be  especially  called  the  Bene- 
dictme  period,  the  fiye  centuries  between  St.  Gregory  and 
St.  Anselm.  The  age  of  the  fathers  was  well  nigh  oyer ;  the 
age  of  the  schoolmen  was  yet  to  come ;  the  ecclesiastical 
writers  of  the  interyenin^  period  employed  themselves  for 
the  most  part  in  arrangmg  and  digestmg  the  patristical 
literature  which  had  come  down  to  them ;  they  either 
strung  together  choice  passa^  of  the  Fathers  in  catena^ 
as  a  running  illustration  of  the  inspired  text,  or  they 
formed  them  into  a  comment  upon  it.  The  SummcB 
Sententiarum  of  the  same  period  were  works  of  a  sLtnilar 
character,  while  they  also  opened  the  way  to  the  intellec- 
tual exercises  of  the  scholastic  period ;  for  they  were  lessons 
or  instructions  arranged  according  to  a  scheme  or  system  of 
doctrine,  though  they  were  still  extracted  fix>m  the  works  of 
the  Fathers,  and  though  the  matter  of  tiiose  works  sug* 
gested  the  divisions  or  details  of  the  system.  Moreover, 
such  labours,  as  much  as  transcription  itself,  were  Benedict 
tine  in  tiieir  spirit,  as  well  as  in  their  subject  matter;  for 
where  there  was  nothing  of  original  research,  nothing  of 
brilliant  or  imposing  result,  there  would  be  notiiing  to  dis* 
sipate,  elate,  or  absorb  tiie  mind,  or  to  violate  the  simpli- 
cityand  tranquillity  proper  to  the  monastic  state. 

The  same  remark  applies  to  a  further  literary  employ- 

imnaL    ™®^*  ^  which  the  Benedictines  allowed  themselves,  and 

and       which  is  the  last  we  shall  here  mention,  and  that  is  the 

chroni-   compilation  of  chronicles  and  annals,  whether  ecclesiaa- 

^       tical,  secular,  or  monastic.     So  prominent  a  place  does 

this  take  in  tiieir  Uterature,  tiiat  the  autiior  of  the  Asceti- 

eon^  in  the  fourth  volume  of  Dom  Francois's  BibUotiieque 

des  Ecrivains  Benedictins,  does  not  hesitate  to  point  to  the 

historical  writings  of  his  Order  as  constituting  one  of  its 

chief  claims,  after  its  Biblical  works,  on  the  gratitude  of 

posterity.     "  This",  he  says,  "  is  tiie  praise  especially  due 

to  the  monks,  that  they  have  illustrated  Holy  Scripture, 

rescued  history,  sacred  and  profane,  from  the  barbarism 
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of  the  times,  and  have  handed  down  to  posterity  so  many 
lives  both  of  Saints  and  of  Bishops'*.'*  Here  again  is  a 
fit»h  illustration  of  the  Benedictine  character;  for  first, 
those  histories  are  of  the  most  simple  strueture  and  most 
artless  composition,  and  next,  from  the  circumstance  of 
their  beins  commonly  narratives  of  contemporary  events, 
or  oompZioiis  fiom  a  few  definite  sources  ^k&nnation 
which  were  at  hand,  thej  involved  nothing  of  that  laborious 
research  and  excitement  of  mind  which  is  demanded  of 
the  writer  who  has  to  record  a  complex  course  of  his- 
tory, extending  over  many  centuries  and  countries,  and 
who  aims  at  the  discovery  oi  truth,  in  the  midst  of  deficient, 
redundant,  or  conflicting^  testimony.  ''The  men  who  not  phi- 
wrote  history",  says  Mr.  I)owling,  speaking  of  the  times  loaophlo 
in  question,  "  did  not  write  by  rule ;  they  only  put  down  ^j^ 
what  they  had  seen,  what  they  had  heard,  wnat  they 
knew.  Very  many  of  them  did  what  they  did  as  a  mat- 
ter of  moral  duty.  The  result  was  somethmg  sui  generis; 
it  was  not  even  what  toe  call  history  at  all.  It  was,  if  I 
may  so  speak,  something  more,  an  actual  admeasurement 
rather  than  a  picture ;  or,  if  a  picture,  it  was  painted  in  a 
s^le,  which  had  all  the  minute  accuracy  and  homely 
reality  of  the  most  domestic  of  the  Flemish  masters,  not 
the  lofty  hyperbole  of  the  Roman  school,  nor  the  obtrusive 
sj^lendour,  not  less  imnatural,  of  the  Venetian.  In  a  word, 
history,  as  a  subject  of  criticism,  is  an  art,  a  noble  and 
beautafol  art;  the  historical  writings  of  the  middle  ages  is 
nature".** 

Allusion  is  made  in  this  passage  to  the  peculiarity  in  ^^^ 
monastic  historiography,  that  it  proceeded  nam  the  mo-  inaUtad 
tive  of  religious  obedience.    This  must  always  have  been  o>^ 
the  case  &om  the  monastic  profession ;  however,  we  have 
here,  in  addition  to  the  presumption,  actual  evidence,  and 
not  on  one  occasion  omy,  of  the  importance  which  the 
Benedictine  Order  attached  to  these  notices  and  memorials 
of  past  times.    In  the  year  1082,  for  instance,  the  Abbot 
Marquand  of  *Sew  Corbie  in  Saxony  seems  to  have  sent 
an  Older  to  all  churches  and  monasteries  sul^ect  to  his 
rule,  to  send  to  him  severally  the  chronicles  of  their  own 
places.    Abbot  Wichbold  repeated  the  order  sixty  years 
later,  and  Abbot  Thierry  in  1337  addressed  to  tne  pro- 
vosts and  rectors  subject  to  him,  a  like  injimction."*  Again, 

^  p.  879.    Printings  another  tmnqail  work,  was  introduced  into 
Italy  by  the  Benedictines  of  Subiaco.  VitL  Dr.  Ullathome*8  Pilgrimage. 
» Intiod.  Eccles.  Hist,  p;  56.  **  Ziegdbaur,  t.  iL»  p.  401. 
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in  1481  the  Abbot  of  Erfiirdt  addreesed  a  letter  to  the 
Fathers  of  the  Reform  of  Bursfeld,  with  the  view  of  per- 
suading them  to  enter  into  a  similar  undertaking.  "  K  you 
were  to  agree*  among  yourselyes",  he  says,  *^  and  make  a 
statute  to  the  effect  tb!at  every  Prelate  is  under  an  obli- 
gation to  compose  amials  and  histories  of  his  monasteiy, 
what  could  be  better,  what  more  useful,  what  more  inte- 
resting,  whether  for  knowing  or  for  reading?"* 
yf^^         It  18  easier  to  conjecture  what  those  uteiai^  works 
place      would  be,  in  which  a  Benedictine  would  find  hunself  at 
**^™h  A  "^^^y  ^  ^'^g*^*  ^*^  ^  pretend  to  point  out  those  irom. 
in'uieir  ^hich  his  vocation  would  debar  him;  yet  Mabillon, 
•mpioj.  equally  with  de  Ranc6,  impUed  that  all  subjects  do  not 
ments.    come  alike  to  him.     Here  we  are  recalled  to  the  well 
known  controversy  between  these  two  celebrated  men. 
The  Abbot  of  La  Trappe,  the  Cisterdbn  de  Ranee,  writing 
to  his  own  people,  put  u)ith  some  statements  on  the  subject 
of  the  studies  proper  to  a  monk,  which  seemed  to  reflect 
upon  the  learned  Maurists.  Mabillon,  one  of  them,  replied, 
in  a  learned  vindication  of  himself  and  his  brethren.    The 
Abbot  had  maintained  that  study  of  whatever  kind  shoidd 
venj  on  ^  ^^P^  ^  Strict  Subordination  to  manual  labour,  and  should 
the  sab-  not  extend  to  any  books  except  the  Scriptures  and  the 
ject  be-  ascetic  treatises  of  the  Fathers.    Mabillon,  on  the  other 
^oe^    hand,  without  denying  the  necessity  of  manual  labour,  to 
and        which  the  Maurists  themselves  devoted  an  hour  a  diay, 
Habil-    seemed  to  allow  to  the  Benedictine  the  firee  cultivation  of 
the  intellect,  and  an  unlimited  range  of  studies.     When 
they  explained  themselves,  each  combatant  would  appear 
to  have  asserted  more  than  he  could  successfiiUy  maintain ; 
yet  after  all  there  was  a  considerable  difference  of  view 
between  them,  which  could  not  be  removed.    The  critical 
question  was,  whether  certain  historical  instances,  which 
Mabillon  urged  in  his  favour,  were  to  be  considered  ex- 
ceptions or  not  to  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict.     For  our- 
selves, we  have  certainly  maintained  in  an  earlier  page  of 
this  article,  that  such  instances  as  Alcuin,'  Paschasius,  or 
Lan&anc  are  no  fair  specimens  of  the  Benedictine  profes- 
sion, and  must  not  be  taken  to  represent  the  monks  gene- 
rally.    Lest,  however,  in  saying  this,  we  may  be  thought 
to  be  evading  the  testimony  ot  history,  as  adduced  by  a 
writer,  authoritative  at  once  by  his  learning  and  as  spokes- 

^  Ibid.^  t.  i.,  p.  424.  For  lists  of  monastic  histories,  vide  Mr.  Dowling, 
as  above.p.  260 ;  the  Asceticon  as  abovei  §  26.  Ziegelbaor,  t.  ii.,  p.  398. 
Balmez.,  Prot.  and  Cath.,  p.  195. 


Ion. 
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inan  of  the  great  Congregation  of  St.  Maur,  we  think  it 
well  to  exIiBct  in  our  bemJf  some  6f  his  own  admisnons, 
which  seem  to  us  fully  to  bear  out  what  we  were  laying 
down  above  about  the  spirit  and  mission  of  his  Order. 

For  instance,  he  franxly  concedes,  or  rather  maintains,  ^^f^ 
that  the  scholastic  method  of  teaching  theolosy  and  Maba- 
philosophy  is  foreign  to  the  profession  of  a  Beneoictine,  ion. 
as  such.     **Why  ,  he  asks,  ^^need  we  cultiyate  these 
sciences  in  the  way  of  disputation  ?    Why  not  as  positive 
sciences,  explaining  questions  and  resolving  doubts,  asHeglTw 
thejr  occur?  Why  is  it  not  more  than  enough  for  religious  "P  **"" 
pupils  to  be  instructed  in  the  more  necessary  principles  of  ^ 
the  science,  and  thereby  to  make  progress  in  the  study  of 
the  Scriptures  and  the  Fathers?    What  need  of  this 
perpetual  syllo^ing  in  form,  and  sharp  answers  to  innu- 
merable objections,   as  is  the  custom  in  the  schools  ?  ** 
Elsewhere,  he  contrasts  the  mode  of  teaching  a  subject,  as 
adopted  by  the  early  Fadiers,  with  that  which  the  school* 
men  introduced.     **The  reasonings  of  the  Fathers'*,  he 
says,  '*  are  so  fiiU,  so  elegantly  set  forth,  as  to  be  every- 
where redolent  of  the  sweetness  and  vigour  of  Christian 
eloquence,  whereas  scholastic  theology  is  absolutely  dry 
and  sterile  "*.     Elsewhere  he  says,  that  "  in  the  study  of 
Holy  Scripture  consists  the  entire  science  of  monks'*. 
Agiun,  he  says  of  Moral  Theology,  "  As  monks  are  rarely  ^^ 
destined  to  the  cure  of  souls,  it  does  not  seem  necessary  logj. 
that  they  should  give  much  time  to  the  science  of  Morals**. 
And,  though  of  course  he  does  not  forbid  them  the  study 
of  histoiy,  which  we  have  seen  to  be  so  congenial  to  their  futory. 
calling,  yet  he  observes  of  this  study  when  pursued  to  its 
full  extent,  *'  It  seems  to  cause  mucn  dissipation  of  ndnd, 
which  is  prejudicial  to  that  inward  compunction  of  heart, 
which  is  so  especially  fitting  to  the  holy  life  of  a  monk**. 
Again,  observing  that  the  examination  of  ancient  MSS.  oninTes- 
was  the  special  occupation  of  the  Maurists  in  his  time,  he  tigatioo 
says,  "  Tney  who  give  themselves  to  this  study  have  the  o^Msa, 
more  merit  with  God,  in  that  they  have  so  Qttle  praise 
with  men.    Moreover,  it  obliges  &em  to  devote  the  more 
time  to  solitude,  which  ought  to  be  their  chief  delight. 
I  confess  it  is  a  most  irksome  and  impleasant  labour; 
liowever,  it  gives  much  less  trouble  than  transcription, 
which  was  tne  most  useful  work  of  our  early  monks  **.  ud 
Elsewhere,  speaking  of  the  celebrated  Maurist  editions  editions 
of  the  Fathers,  he  observes,  "  Labour,  such  as  this,  which  ^^  p^^ 
is  undergone  in  silence  and  in  quietness,  is  especially  then. 
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compatible  with  true  tranquillity  of  mind,  and  the  mastery 
of  the  passions,  provided  we  labour  as  a  duty,  and  not  for 
gloy  "  » 
O   th  tms^  the  reader  will  be  so  good  as  to  keep  in  mind 

whole,  ^^^^  ^6  ^^^  ^  along  speaking  of  the  Benedictine  life 
what  historically  J  and  as  we  imght  speak  of  any  other  historical 
literal     /Jwj^*  not  venturinff  at  all  on  what  would  be  the  extreme 

ture  not  -^       '         ^.  «      ^  •   i     ^  •      i  •  ^     •  i 

B«ne-  presumption  oi  any  quasi-doctrmal  or  magisterial  exposi- 
dictioe,  tion  of  it,  which  belongs  to  those  only  who  have  actually 
imbibed  its  tradition.  This  being  clearly  understood,  we 
think  we  may  interpret  Mabillon  to  mean  that  ^be  the  range 
of  studies  lawfid  to  a  monk  what  it  may)  still,  whatever 
literary  work  requires  such  continuous  portions  of  time  as 
not  to  admit  of  being  suspended  at  a  moments  notice, 
whatever  is  so  interesting  that  other  duties  seem  dull  and 
heavy  a^r  it,  whatever  so  exhausts  the  power  of  attention 
as  to  incapacitate  for  attention  for  other  subjects,  whatever 
makes  the  mind  gravitate  towards  the  creature,  is  incon- 
sistent with  monastic  simpHcity.  Accordingly,  we  should 
expect  to  find  that  controversy  was  uncongenial  to  the 
Benedictine,  because  it  excited  the  mind,  and  metaphysical 
roicSi  investigations,  because  they  fatigued  it ;  and,  when  we  met 
nor  mo-  such  instances  as  St.  Paschasius  or  St.  Anselm,  we  should 
taphysi-  deal  with  them  as  they  came  and  as  we  could.  Moreover, 
nor  By»-  ^®  should  not  look  to  a  Benedictine  for  any  elaborate  and 
tematic.  systematic  work  on  the  history  of  doctrine,  or  of  heresy, 
or  any  course  of  patristical  theology,  or  any  extended 
ecclesiastical  history,  or  any  philosophical  disquisitions 
upon  history,  as  impljdng  a  grasp  of  innumerable  details, 
and  the  labour  of  using  a  mass  of  phenomena  to  the 
elucidation  of  a  theory,  or  of  brining  a  range  of  multi- 
farious reading  to  bear  upon  one  pomt;  and  that,  because 
such  efforts  of  mind  require  either  an  energetic  memory 
devoted  to  matters  of  time  and  place,  or,  mstead  of  the 
tranquil  and  plodding  study  of  one  book  after  another, 
the  presence  of  a  large  library,  and  the  distraction  of  a  vast 
number  of  books  handled  all  at  once,  not  for  perusal,  but 
for  reference.  Perhaps  we  are  open  to  the  charge  of  re- 
fining, in  attempting  to  illustrate  the  principle  which  we 
seem  to  ourselves  to  detect  in  the  Benedictme  tradition ; 
but  the  principle  itself  which  we  have  before  us  is  clear 
enough,  and  is  expressed  in  the  advice  which  is  ^ven  to 

^  Stud.  Monast.,  ed.  1732  ;  1. 1 ,  pp.  52,  135 ;  t.  ii  p.  2 ;  t.  L,  pp.  145^ 
U7,  191, 64. 
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OB  by  a  sacred  writer:  ^*  The  words  of  the  wise  are  as 
goads,  and  nails  deeply  fastened  in;  more  iJian  these,  my 
son,  require  not:  of  making  many  books  there  is  no  end, 
and  much  study  is  an  affliction  of  the  flesh"*. 

To  test  the  truth  of  this  view  of  the  Benedictine  mis-  c^„. 
inon,  we  cannot  do  better  than  appeal  as  a  palmary  instance  tnsted 
to  the  Congregation  of  St.  Maur,  an  intellectual  school  ^^^ 
of  Benedictmes  assuredly.    Now  what,  in  matter  of  fact,  f^^ch 
18  the  character  of  its  works?    It  has  no  Malebranche,  Orato- 
no  Thomassin,  no  Morinus ;  it  has  no  Bellarmine,  no  '**^ 
Suarez,  no  Petavius;  it  has  no  Tillemont  or  Fleury, — all 
of  whom  were  more  or  less  its  contemporaries ;  but  it  <^ 
has  a  Montfaucon,  it  has  a  Mabillon,  it  has  a  Sainte  ^^^"^'^^ 
Marthe,  a  Constant,  a  Sabbatier,  a  Martene, — ^men  of  im- 
mense leaminj?  and  research;  it  has  collators  <^^  P^^  BibUoof 
Ushers  of  MSS.  and  of  inscriptions,  editors  of  the  text  patristi- 
and  of  the  versions  of  Holy  Scripture,  editors  and  bio-  cai,  sn- 
graphers  of  the  Fathers,  antiquarians,  annalists,  paleo-  ^!^"*' 
ffraphists, — ^with  scholarship  indeed,  and  criticism,  anddoca- 
tneological  knowledge,  admirable  as  often  as  elicited  by  men- 
the  particular  subject  on  which  they  are  directly  em-  **^* 
ployed,  but  conspicuously  subordinate  to  it. 

i£  we  turn  to  other  contemporary  Congregations  of  St.  j^_ 
Benedict  we  are  met  by  the  same  phenomenon.    Their  stances 
labours  have  been  of  the  same  laborious,  patient,  tranquil  in 
kind.    The  first  name  which  occurs  to  us  is  that  of  Angus-  ^'°^ 
tine  Calmet,  of  the  Congregation  of  St.  Vanne.   His  works 
are  biblical  and  antiquarian ; — a  literal  Comment  on  Scrip- 
ture with  Dissertations,  a  <Uctioiiaiy  of  the  Bible,  a  Com- 
ment on  the  Benedictine  Rule,  a  history  of  Lorraine.    We 
cast  our  eyes  round  the  Library,  in  which  we  happen  at  the 
moment  to  be  writing;  what  Benedictine  authors  meet 
them?    Their  is  Ceulier,  also  of  the  Congregation  of 
St.  Vanne ;  Bertholet,  of  the  same  Congregation ;  Cardinal 
Aguirre  of  Salamanca;  Cressy  of  Douai;  Fez  of  Molk 
on  the  Danube;  Lumper  of  St.  George  in  the  Hercynian 
Forest ;  Brockie  of  the  Scotch  College  at  Ratisbon ;  Reiner 
of  the  English  Congregation.     Their  Works  are  of  the 
same  complexion, — -nistorical,  antiquarian,  biographical, 
patristical,— calling  to  mind  the  line  of  study  traditionally  j^^  ^l^^ 
pursued  by  a  modem  ecclesiastical  congregation,  the  Ita-  luiUa 
uan  Oratory.    We  do  not  speak  of  Ziegelbauer,  Francois,  Oratory. 
and  other  Benedictines,  who  might  be  added,  because 
they  have  confined  themselves  to  Benedictine  Antiquities, 
and  every  order  will  write  about  itself 
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Further      ^^  BO  of  the  Benedictine  Literature  from  first  to  last; 

test.  Ziegelbauer,  who  has  just  been  mentioned,  has  written  four 
folio  volumes  on  the  subject.  Now  one  of  them  is  devoted 
to  a  catalogue  and  an  account  of  Benedictine  authors ;— of 
these,  those  on  Scripture  and  Positive  Theology  occupy  110 
pages ;  those  on  histoiy ,  300 ;  those  on  scholastic  theology, 
12 ;  those  on  polemics,  12 ;  those  on  moral  theology,  6. 
This  surprising  contrast  may  be  an  exaggeration  oi  the 
fact,  because  there  is  much  of  repetition  and  digression  in 
his  survey,  and  his  biographical  notices  vary  m  length ; 
but,  after  all  allowances  for  such  accidental  unfidmess  in 
the  list,  the  result  must  surely  be  considered  as  strikingly 
confirmatory  of  the  account  which  we  have  been  giving. 

But  we  must  cut  short  an  investigation,  which,  though 
Recapi-  imperfect  for  the  illustration  of  its  subject,  is  already 
tttUtion.  jQjjg  fQj,  tjje  patience  of  the  reader.    All  human  worlcs 
are  exposed  to  vicissitude  and  decay;  and  that  the  great 
Order  of  which  we  have  been  writing  should  in  the  lapse 
of  thirteen  centuries  have  Aimished  no  instances  of  tnat 
general  law,  is  the  less  to  be  expected,  in  proportion  to 
the  extent  of  its  territoiy ,  the  independence  of  its  separate 
houses,  and  the  local  varieties  of  its  constitution.     To  say 
that  peace  may  engender  selfishness,  and  humility  become 
a  cloak  for  indolence,  and  a  country  life  may  be  an  epi- 
curean luxury,  is  only  to  enunciate  the  over-true  maxim, 
that  every  virtue  has  a  vice  for  its  first  cousin.     Usum 
nan  tollit  abusus;  and  the  circumstance  that  Benedictine 
life  admits  of  corruption  into  a  mode  of  living  which  is 
not  Benedictine,  but  its  very  contradictory,  cannot  surely 
be  made  an  argument  against  its  meritorious  innocence,  its 
resolute  cheerfulness,  and  its  strenuous  tranquillity.     We 
are  told  to  be  like  little  children ;  and  where  shall  we  find 
B«Dedic-  *  ^^^  striking  instance  than  is  here  afforded  us  of  that 
tinea  an-  union  of  simplicity  and  reverence,  that  clear  perception 
acientific  of  the  unseen,  yet  recognition  of  the  mysterious,  which  is 
^^[jP^^  the  characteristic  of  the  first  years  of  human  existence? 
To  the  monk  heaven  was  next  door ;  he  formed  no  plans,  he 
had  no  cares ;  tiie  ravens  of  his  father  Benedict  were  ever 
J  ^  .    at  his  side.     He  "  went  forth"  in  his  youth  "  to  his  work 
coarse  of  uid  to  his  labour""  until  the  evening  of  life ;  if  he  lived  a 
life,        day  longer,  he  did  a  day's  work  more ;  whether  he  lived 
many  days  or  few,  he  laboured  on  to  the  end  of  them. 
He  nad  no  wish  to  see  fiirther  in  advance  of  his  journey, 
than  where  he  was  to  make  his  next  stage.   He  ploughed 
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and  sowed,  he  prayed,  he  meditated,  he  studied,  he  wrote, 
he  taught,  and  then  he  died  and  went  to  heaven.     He  ^  ^^^^ 
made  nis  way  into  the  lab3ninthine  forest,  and  he  cleared  habitat, 
just  80  much  of  space  as  ms  dwelling  required,  suffering 
the  high  solenm  trees  and  the  deep  pathless  thicket  to 
dose  mm  in.    And  when  he  began  to  build,  his  archi- 
tecture was  suggested  by  the  scene, — ^not  the  scientific  and  in  their 
masterly  conception  of  a  great  whole  with  many  parts,  as  Brchi- 
the  Grothic  style  in  a  later  age,  but  plain  and  martificial,.'^^"^ 
the  adaptation  of  received  fashions  to  his  own  purpose, 
and  an   addition  of  chapel  to  chapel  and  a  wayward 
growth  of  cloister,  accoroing  to  the  occasion,  with  half- 
concealed  shrines  and  unexpected  recesses,  with  paintings 
on  the  wall  as  by  a  secona  thought,  with  an  absence  of 
display  and  a  wild,  irregular  beauty,  like  that  of  the 
woods  by  which  he  was  at  first  surrounded.    And  when  .^  ^^ 
he  would  employ  his  mind,  he  turned  to  Scripture,  the  stady  of 
book  of  books,  and  there  he  found  a  special  response  to  ^"P- 
the  peculiarities  of  his  vocation ;  for  there  supernatural  ^^^ 
truths  stand  forth  as  the  trees  and  flowers  of  Eden  in  a 
divine  disorder,  as  some  awfiil  intricate  garden  or  para- 
dise, which  he  enjoyed  the  more  because  he  could  not 
catalogue  its  wonders.    Next  he  read  the  Holy  Fathers,  ^^^  ^^ 
and  there  again  he  recognized  a  like  ungrud^^  pro-  the  Fa- 
fusion  and  careless  wealth  of  precept  and  of  consolation,  then, 
And  when  he  began  to  compose,  still  he  did  so  after  that 
mode  which  nature  and  revelation  had  taught  him,  avoid- 
ing curious  knowledge,  content  with  incidental  ignorance, 
pasfflng  fix)m  subject  to  subject  with  little  regard  to  in  their 
system,  or  care  to  penetrate  beyond  his  own  homestead  of  "^yl®  ^ 
thought, — and  writing,  not  with  the  sharp  logic  of  dis-  ^SinT 
putants,  or  the  subtle  analysis  of  philosophers,  but  with 
the  one  aim  of  reflecting  in  his  pages,  as  in  a  fidthfiil 
mirror,  the  words  and  works  of  tne  Almighty,  as  they 
oonfironted  him,  whether  in  Scripture  and  the  Fathers, 
or  in  that  ^  mighty  maze**  of  deeds  and  events,  which 
men  call  the  world's  history,  but  which  to  him  was  a 
Providential  Dispensation. 

Here  the  beautifiil  character  in  life  and  death  of  St. 
Bede  naturally  occurs  to  us,  who  is,  in  his  person  and  instanoe 
his  writings,  as  truly  the  pattern  of  a  Benedictine,  as  is  of  St. 
St.  Thomas  of  a  Dominican ;  and  with  an  extract  from  the  ^^^ 
letter  of  Cuthbert  to  Cuthwin  concerning  his  last  hours, 
which,  fiuniliarly  as  it  is  known,  is  always  pleasant  to 
read,  we  break  ofi^our  subject  for  the  present. 
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Aoooant  '^  He  was  exceedingly  oppressed**,  says  Cuthbert  of  St 
of  his  Bede,  ''with  shortness  of  breathing,  though  without 
J"'  pain,  before  Easter  Day,  for  about  a  fortnight;  but  he 
rallied,  and  was  full  of  joy  and  gladness,  and  gave  thanks 
to  Almighty  Grod  day  and  night  and  every  hour,  up  to 
Ascension  Day ;  and  he  gave  us,  his  scholars,  daily  lec- 
tures, and  passed  the  rest  of  the  day  in  sinein^  the 
Psahns,  ana  the  night  too  in  joy  and  thansssiving, 
except  the  scanty  time  which  he  gave  to  sleep.  And  as 
soon  as  he  woke,  he  was  busy  in  ms  customary  way,  and 
he  never  ceased  with  uplifted  hands  giving  thanks  to 
God.  I  solemnly  protest,  never  have  I  seen  or  heard  of 
any  one  who  was  so  diligent  in  thanksgiving. 

''  He  sang  that  sentence  of  the  blessed  Apostle  Paul, 
'  It  is  a  dreadful^thing  to  fall  into  the  hands  ot  the  Living 
Ood*,  and  many  other  passages  of  Scripture,  in  which  he 
warned  us  to  shake  off  the  slumber  of  the  soul,  by  antici- 
pating our  last  hour.  And  he  san^  some  verses  of  his 
own  m  English  also,  to  the  effect  tnat  no  one  could  be 
too  well  prepared  for  his  end,  viz.,  in  calling  to  mind, 
before  he  departs  hence,  what  good  or  evil  he  has  done, 
and  how  his  judgment  wiU  lie.  And  he  sang  too  the  anti- 
phons,  of  which  one  is, '  O  King  of  Glory,  Lord  of  Angels, 
who  this  day  hast  ascended  m  triumph  above  all  the 
heavens,  leave  us  not  orphans,  but  send  the  promise  of 
the  Father  upon  us,  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  alleluia*.  And 
when  he  came  to  the  words,  '  leave  us  not  orphans*,  he 
burst  into  tears,  and  wept  much.  He  said,  too,  'Grod 
scourgeth  every  son  whom  He  receiveth',  and,  with  St. 
Ambrose,  '  I  have  not  so  lived  as  to  be  ashamed  to  have 
been  among  you,  nor  do  I  fear  to  die,  for  we  have  a  good 

''  Li  those  days,  besides  our  lectures  and  the  Psalmody, 
works  to  ^®  ^^  ®^g*^^  i^  ^^  works ;  he  was  translating  into 
the  end.  English  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  as  far  as  the  words,  ^  But 
what  are  these  among  so  many*,  and  some  extracts  from 
the  Notc^  of  Isidore.  On  the  Tuesday  before  Ascension 
Day,  he  began  to  suffer  still  more  in  his  breathing,  and 
his  feet  were  slightly  swollen.  However,  he  went  through 
the  day,  dictatmg  cheerfiilly,  and  he  kept  saving  from 
time  to  time,  *•  Take  down  wnat  I  say  quicxly,  fi>r  I  know 


'*  The  Bollandists  have  not  been  able  to  determine  which  of  St 
Isidore's  works  is  here  intended ;  it  is  not  wonderful  that  we  have  aa 
little  succeeded  in  the  attempt. 
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not  how  long  I  am  to  last,  or  whether  my  Maker  will  not 
take  me  soon'.  He  seemed  to  us  to  be  quite  aware  of 
the  time  of  his  goii^,  and  he  passed  that  mght  in  giving 
of  thanks,  without  sleeping.  As  soon  as  morning  broke, 
that  is  on  the  Wednesday,  he  urged  us  to  make  haste 
with  the  writing  which  we  had  begun.  We  did.  so  till 
nine  o'clock,  when  we  walked  in  procession  with  the 
Relics  of  the  Ssdnts,  according  to  the  usage  of  that  day. 
But  one  of  our  parly  said  to  nim,  *  Dearest  Master,  one 
chapter  is  still  wantm^;  can  you  bear  our  asking  you 
about  it?'  He  answered,  *  I  can  bear  it;  take  your  pen 
and  be  ready,  and  write  quickly'.  At  three  o  clock  he 
said  to  me,  '  Run  fast,  and  call  our  priests,  that  I  may 
divide  among  them  some  little  gifts  which  I  have  in  my 
box'.  When  I  had  done  this  in  much  agitation,  he  spoke 
to  each,  urging  and  intreating  them  all  to  make  a  point 
of  saying  Masses  and  prayers  for  him.  Thus  he  passed 
the  day  m  joy  until  the  evening,  when  the  above-named 
youth  said  to  him,  ^  Dear  Master,  there  is  yet  one  sen- 
tence not  written' ;  he  answered,  '  Write  qmckly'.  Pre- 
sently the  youth  said,  *Now  it  is  written';  he  replied, 
^  Good,  thou  hast  said  the  truth ;  consummatum  est;  take  He  dies 
my  head  into  thy  hands,  for  it  is  very  pleasant  to  me  to  working 
sit  &cing  my  old  praying  place,  and  thus  to  call  upon  my  "  ^^' 
Father'.  And  so,  on  the  floor  of  his  cell,  he  sang,  thanks, 
*Gloiy  be  to  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost',  and,  just 
as  he  had  said  *•  Holy  Ghost',  he  breathed  his  last,  and 
went  to  the  realms  above". 

It  is  remarkable  that  this  flower  of  the  Benedictine  ]{^q  g^ 
school  died  on  the  same  day  as  St.  Philip  Neri, — ^Tnursday,  Pbiiip 
May  26;  which  in  Bedes  instance  was  Ascenion  Day,  Neri. 
and  in  Philip's  the  feast  of  Corpus  Christi.     It  was  fitting 
that  two  saints  should  go  to  heaven  together,  whose  mode 
of  going  thither  was  the  same ;  both  of  them  singing, 
praying,  working,  and  guiding  others  in  joy  and  exulta- 
tion, till  their  very  last  hour. 

John  H.  Newman. 

[To  he  continued  J] 
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Art.  II. — On  the  influence  which  tiie  Physical  Geography^ 
the  Animal  and  Vegetable  Productionsj  etc.j  of  diffe- 
rent regions  exert  upon  the  Languages^  Mythology^  and 
early  Literature  of  Mankind^  with  reference  to  its  em- 
ployment as  a  test  of  Ethnological  Hypotheses, 


B 


)ETOND  the  ordinary  phenomena  of  organic  life, 
stand  the  still  more  complex  ones  revealea  to  us  by 
the  contact  of  soul  and  matter.     Placed  upon  the  ever- 
changing  surface  of  the  globe,  and  composed,  physically 
speaHng,  of  the  same  materials  as  that  globe,  and  afford- 
ing in  their  arrangement  the  example  of  the  greatest 
complexity  of  organization  known,  man  must  necessarily 
be  subject  to  all  the  agencies  which  operate  upon  matter, 
cmi      "^^^  *^®  different  characters  of  the  food,  clothing, 
MUMS     amusements,  and  tastes  of  different  peoples,  depend  in  a 
influence  marked  degree  upon  the  climate,  geographical  position, 
the  food,  nu^  physical  coniormation  of  each  country,  will,  we  are 
,iiAQ.      sure,  be  at  once  conceded.     So  doubtless  will  also  be  the 
klod,      proposition,  that  the  size,  strength,  colour,  and  the  outlines 
of  flie  external  form  of  men,  must  in  some  measure  be 
influenced  by  the  action  of  surrounding  nature.     Mi^ht 
we  not  also  add,  that  the  diseases  to  which  mankind  is 
subject  change  in  kind  and  in  intensity  within  certain 
limits,  when  the  physical  conditions  under  which  life  is 
carried  on  are  alterea  ? 
and  also      ^®  above  propositions  being  admitted,  the  corollary 
the  ope-  to  them, — that  the  operations  of  the  mind  itself  must  be 
rationsof  likewise  more  or  less  influenced  by  the  action  of  the 
themind.  phygi^ai  agencies  which  govern  the  fife  of  our  bodies, — 
must,  we  think,  be  accepted  as  true.     But  how  is  this 
influence  exerted,  to  what  extent  does  it  act,  and  how 
far  has  it  operated  in  bringing  about  the  phenomena  re- 
corded in  tne  history  of  nations?    These  are  among  the 
greatest  questions  which  can  engage  the  attention  ot  phi- 
losophers,   alike  important  as  the  subjects  of  abstract 
mena%f  science  and  of  every-day  life.     In  the  action  of  history, 
history    leaving  out  of  consideration  the  direct  government  of 
theresalt  Providence,  we  see  the  results  of  two  sets  of  causes,  of 
setoff    ^®7^  different  value  it  is  true,  but  both  requiring  never- 
cauMs.    theiess  to  be  carefully  studied:  1.  the  absolute  action  of 
the  mind;  and  2.  the  disturbing  action  of  the  physical 
causes  above  mentioned.    Unless  the  philosophic  historian 
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can  deftenmne  the  amount  of  those  disturbing  causes  and 
eliminate  them,  he  cannot,  as  we  think,  properly  discuss 
the  relation  of  cause  and  effect  in  treatmg  his  subject. 
That  this  distinction  of  causes  is  but  imperfectly  under- 
stood  bj  the  generality  of  historians,  we  think  it  would 
be  easy  to  show.  Aa  one  example,  we  would  merely 
refer  to  the  substratum  of  error  upon  the  unhappy  subject 
of  races,  which  underlies  so  much  of  modem  nistory. 

A  science  of  the  influence  of  physical  causes  upon  PropoMd 
mankind,  materially  and  intellectually,  must  obviously  sdeoce 
be  based  upon  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  organic  life.  ^  ^^ 
This  circumstance  is  indeed  alike  the  source  oithe  great  ^y^utU 
difficult  of  the  subject  and  of  its  imperfect  development ;  cauMs 
for  we  cannot  have  much  material  for  study  wnen  its  °P®° 
chief  fundamental  science,  physiology,  can  be  scarcely  un- 
said to  have  as  yet  a  definite  existence.   We  do  not  know 
whether  we  are  justified  in  designating  a  heterogeneous 
mass  of  (acta  and  speculations,  which  have  never  been 
clearly  grouped  into  a  whole,  as  a  science.     In  using  the 
word,  however,  we  do  not  apply  it  in  the  sense  in  which 
we  would  speak  of  a  science  of  chemistry  or  physiology, 
bodi  of  which  are,  comparatively  speaking,  homogeneous 
sabjects,  that  is,  include  phenomena  resulting  from  the 
operation  of  the  same  or  analogous  causes,  but  rather  in 
the  sense  in  which  we  term  such  a  concrete  subject  as 
geolo^  a  science.    Athough  the  latter  includes  physical, 
chemiced,   and  physiologiod  phenomena,  and  therefore 
not  referable  to  the  same  or  analogous  causes,  yet  it  is 
obviously  convenient  to  group  together  under  one  head 
all  the  phenomena  connected  with  the  formation  and 
alteration  of  the  Earth^s  crust.     So  likewise  we  might 

O  together  a  number  of  subjects  which  are  imme- 
j  or  remotely  coimected  with  the  action  of  physical 
phenomena  upon  man,  physically  and  intellectually.  This 
group  might  consist  of  anthropology,  or  the  study  of  the 
mond  ana  physical  constitution  of  man  generally ;  and  eth- 
nology, or  the  study  of  the  races  of  mankind,  which  we  may 
do  by  two  methods :  physiologically^  that  is,  by  the  physical 
characteristics  of  form  of  the  head,  colour,  etc. ;  or  phUo^ 
logieaUyj  that  is,  by  the  comparative  study  of  languages. 
Tlo  these  we  should  add  such  isolated  subjects  as  the 
influence  of  physical  causes  on  mythologies,  migrations  of 
pec^le,  forms  of  government  and  laws,  mdustry,  etc. 

The  past  half  century  has  been  very  prohfic  in  ma-  Materials 
tetiala — ^understanding  by  that  term  not  only  fiwjts  but  also  for  it. 

4  B 
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speculations — ^for  the  anthropological  ancT  ethnological 
portions  of  the  science.  The  whole  literature  of  the  other 
or  more  purely  intellectual  branches,  consists  of  some 
passing  allusions  in  the  works  of  a  few  authors.  In  the 
construction  of  the  science,  as  distinguished  from  the 

fathering  of  materials,  there  has  been  on  the  whole  per* 
aps  no  very  great  advance  made.  Numerous  specula- 
tions have  been  broached,  but,  with  few  exceptions,  none 
of  them  could  even  serve  as  useful  scaffolding.  Nor  is 
this  to  be  wondered  at,  remembering  the  extreme  diflS* 
culty  of  the  whole  subject,  and  its  comparative  youth 
among  the  branches  of  human  knowledge. 

Few,  we  believe,  will  be  disposed  to  denj  that  the 
Preaent  present  method  of  etymological  investigation  is  not  such 
gtcal^  ^  *s  would  satisfy  the  strict  logical  requirements  of  a  scien- 
methods  tific  method.  There  appears  to  us,  perhap  as  the  result 
defec-  Qf  tjig  defective  method,  a  striving  after  tine  discovery  of 
laws  of  the  greatest  possible  ffenerality  before  the  inferior 
ones  are  established,  thus  anticipating  the  progress  of  the 
science.  Considering  philology  as  an  inductive  science, 
the  general  treatment  of  the  subject  is  decidedly  meta- 
physical, and  the  results  proportionally  va^e  ana  uncer- 
tain. Even  the  most  scrupulous  etymologist  often  analy- 
tically proves  that  a  whole  group  of  words  has  been 
formed  from  a  common  root,  although  no  possible  logical 
connection  can  be  traced  between  the  ideas  which  they 
symbolize.  We  admit  that  it  can  be  historically  proved 
tnat  many  words  have  been  derived  from  a  common 
stock,  whose  corresponding  ideas  do  not  exhibit  the 
remotest  relationship.  Here,  however,  we  can  apply  the 
test  of  history ;  but  where  we  have  not  history  to  aid  us, 
how  are  we  to  verify  our  analysis  ?  for  without  verifica- 
tion the  result  of  any  analysis  can  only  be  a  possibility, 
at  best  but  a  probability.  Some  material  test,  then,  is 
wanted  by  which  the  fundamental  results  of  etymological 
an^sis  may  be  verified. 

We  have  spoken  chiefly  of  etymology  in  the  preceding 
Philolo-  paraOTaph,  because  it  is  the  foundation  upon  which  the 
methods  whole  superstructure  rests ;  but  the  imperfections  are  not 
generally  confined  to  the  basis.     For  instance,  what  can  be  mora 
imper-     arbitrary  than  the  principles  of  the  classification  of  Ian- 
^         guagesr     No  two  philologists  seem  to  agree  about  the 
comparative  values  of  affinities;  generic  ones  being  fre- 
quently confounded  not  only  with  specific,  but  even  with 
class  affinities 
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Three  principal  causes  have   obviously  operated  in  causes 
creating  nx>m  the  primitiye  mother-tongue,  the  great  which 
diTersity  of  languages  which  now  exists:  1.  intellectual  Pf®**"^ 
idioeyncrasy ;   2.  influence  of  physical  agencies;  3.  and  of  Uo- 
mixtures  and  contact  of  peoples  speaking  different  Ian-  goages. 
guages.     Of  these,  the  second  is,  perhaps,  the  most  im- 
portant, and  the  least  studied,  no  doubt  because  it  is  the 
most  difficult.     But  whatever  opinion  may  be  formed  of 
its  importance,  its  action  certainfy  pervades  all  the  pheno- 
mena of  language,  and  must  be  estimated  in  order  to 
establish  a  consistent  ethnological  history  of  languages. 

We  are  quite  sensible  of  our  unfitness  to  deal  with  this 
question  of  physical  influences  upon  language,  ietc.,  espe- 
cially with  tne  very  scanty  materials  which  are  available. 
The  defects  of  plan  or  arrangement  may  pass  unheeded 
amidst  a  profusion  of  ideas;  but  poverty  of  materials 
only  helps  to  set  them  in  stronger  relief.     As  at  best  we  Subject 
can  only  treat  the  subject  suggestively,  we  may  do  good  to  be 
service  to  science  by  beckoning  others  more  qualified  for  *"*^^ 
the  task,  to  enter  upon  a  path  which  opens  into  a  rich  sngm- 
and  almost  virgin  field  of  research.    Trustmg,  then,  to  the  tively. 
indulgence  of  the  reader,  we  will  state  what  we  propose 
to  undertake. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  certain  articulate  sounds  ^^ 
are  found  in  one  language,  or  ^x>up  of  languages,  which  propose 
may  be  wanting  in  another.     It  is  also  well  imderstood  to  do. 
that  the  coordmation  of  phenomena  usually  leads  to  the 
detection  of  the  laws  which  govern  them.     Why  not  then 
found  a  geography  of  articulate  sounds  by  which  we  might 
in  time  discover  the  laws  which  govern  meir  geographical 
distribution,  and,  perhaps,  the  solution  of  the  problem  of 
the  origin  of  dialects  in  languages  ?    Again,  all  verbs  and 
nouns- symbolize  either  positive  material  things,  qualities, 
or  actions,  or  did  so  before  they  became  the  symbols  of 
abstract  conceptions.     The  original  stock  of  roots  in  a 
language  must,  consequently,  have  reflected  the  character 
of  the  climate,  physical  conformation,  geological  structure, 
and  fauna  and  flora  of  the  region  where  it  originated. 
Among  the  objects  for  which  names  were  framed  would, 
doubtless,  be  many  whose  geographical  distribution  would 
be  limited,  and  therefore  determinable.     In  process  of 
time  also  a  language  incorporates  words  from  other  lan- 
guages by  contact  or  fusion  of  the  people  speaking  it  with 
other  nations;  some  of  them,  too,  might  be  connected 
with  objects  having  a  determinate  geographical  position. 
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If  we  could  discover  a  number  of  such  words  in  every 
language,  they  would  constitute  true  ethnological  foBsils^ 
by  means  of  which  we  could  as  unerringly  refer  a  lan- 
guage to  its  original  home,  and  trace  the  line  of  its  onward 
movement,  as  the  geologist  determines,  by  means  of  the 
remains  of  the  plants  and  animals  entombed  in  the  rocks 
forming  the  external  part  of  the  Earth,  the  relative  strata- 
graphical  succession  of  those  rocks. 

The  mythology,  too,  of  a  people,  and  its  early  poetic 
literature,  are  stamped  with  tne  character  of  the  region 
where  they  grew  up,  and  may,  therefore,  aSbrd  means,  in 
many  cases,  of  determining  the  point  of  departure  in  the 
migrations  of  a  people,  and  even  of  the  countries  passed 
through,  from  the  cnaracter  of  the  foreign  elements  picked 
up  by  the  way,  or  the  traces  left  behind  by  itself.  Even 
the  course  of  the  migration  itself  is  subject  to  the  influence 
of  the  physical  conformation  and  geological  structure  of 
the  surrounding  regions.  Finally,  tne  same  circmnstanceSy 
conjointly  with  geographical  position,  determine  the  pur* 
suits  of  nations,  the  development,  and,  to  some  extent, 
the  character  of  their  creative  arts  and  of  their  social  or- 
ganization, while  these,  in  turn,  react  upon  the  form  of 
tneir  government  and  their  laws. 

The  first  two  categories  of  our  subject  are  pure  philo- 
How  we  logical  problems,  and  their  solution  consequently  demands 
to^SHt  ^^  application  of  philological  methods  of  investigation. 
Now,  as  our  mode  of  treating  these  questions  must  na- 
turally assume  the  form  of  an  essay  rather  than  of  a 
scientific  memoir,  we  must  make  the  results  of  previous 
philological  inquiry,  to  a  great  extent,  our  basis.  In 
order  to  be  perfectly  intelligible,  we  must  introduce  the 
subjects,  of  which  we  have  just  given  the  programme, 
by  a  preface  or  brief  simunary  of  so  much  of  the  me- 
thods and  results  of  philological  ethnology  as  we  may 
have  occasion  to  refer  to  subsequently.  After  mature 
deliberation  concerning  the  best  and  shortest  method  of 
efiecting  this  object,  we  have  decided  upon  the  following : 
We  shsdl  take  some  leading  ethnological  hypothesis,  and 
having  first  stated  it  in  the  terms  of  its  authors,  we  will 
then  briefly  mention  the  etymological  principles  according 
to  which  the  investigation  of  languages,  upon  which  it  is 
founded,  have  been  conducted;  the  chief  grammatical 
characteristics  which  serve  as  the  basis  of  the  classification 
of  those  languages,  illustrating  the  latter  by  a  short  sketch 
of  the  grammatical  pcculiaiities  of  the  classes  embraced 
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bj  the  hypothesiB  selected,  To  render  this  part  the  more 
complete  and  useful  for  subsequent  reference,  we  shall 
then  enumerate  the  chief  groups  of  languages  comprised 
in  those  classes;  and  lastly,  we  propose  to  give  a  brief 
sketch  of  the  method  of  historical  verification  applieol  to 
the  same  hjmotheais. 

All  this  being  done,  we  will  then  be  in  a  position  to 
take  up  the  questions  whose  discussion  is  our  proper 
object.  By  thus  grafting  our  subject  upon  some  great 
and  well  recognized  ethnological  hypothesis,  its  true  bear- 
ing will  be  better  seen,  while  it  will  gain  in  definiteness, 
and  our  means  of  illustration  will  be  more  varied  and 
interesting. 

However  elementary  we  may  make  the  summary  just  q^ 
sketched,  it  must  still  occupy  much  space.    With  every  short- 
desire  to  compress  what  we  had  to  say  into  one  article,  comings. 
we  have  only  succeeded  in  bringing  the  ''introduction" 
within  those  limits,  and  must  consequently  occupy  a 
second  article  with  our  own  speculations.     But  even  this 
division  has  not  prevented  a  great  evil — a  long  article; 
and  yet,  we  could  not  have  done  otherwise  than  make  a 
bi^  essay,  for  we  have  had  to  treat,  in  a  few  sheets,  what 
might  well  require  volumes  to  do  it  properly.     We  fear 
that  one  of  the  effects  of  our  efforts  at  compression  has 
been  to  make  a  kind  of  literary  breccia,  which,  in  order  to 
be  readable,  would  require  to  undergo  complete  fusion. 

We  have  taken  the  greatest  pains  to  give  references  to 
the  original  authorities  for  every  important  statement,  and  Qostoaa- 
have  even,  we  believe,  corrected  some  errors  which  occur  thcritiss. 
in  this  respect  in  several  esteemed  works;  but  stUl,  as 
fix>m  the  nature  of  such  an  exposition,  it  can  only  be  a 
summary  of  others'  labours,  much  that  does  not  belong  to 
us  will  be  found  unacknowledged,  owing  to  having  be- 
come common  property.  There  are  doubtless  many  very 
valuable  works  and  memoirs,  which  might  have  been  of 
use  to  us,  which  we  could  not  procure,  or  of  whose  exist- 
ence we  were  ignorant,  a  circumstance  which  we  re^t 
not  only  for  our  own  sake,  but  also  because  it  deprives 
us  of  the  opportunity  of  doing  an  act  of  literary  justice, 
in  naming  every  kbourer  in  the  field. 

We  shall  select  the    ''Indo-European  Hypothesis*', j|^ 
and  its  corollary,  the  "Finn  Hypothesis''.     The  former  indo- 
may  be  thus  briefly  stated.      Tne  greater  number  of^">- 
European  languages  exhibit  remarkable  affinities,  hoth^^^* 
verbally  and  grammatically,  and  are  hence  believed  to 
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have  had  a  common  oripn— that  is,  were  derived  fipm 
one  mother-tongue,  which  existed  as  such  at  some  period 
at  or  after  the  development  of  the  primitive  mother- 
tonnes   of  the  Semitic,  Indo-Chinese,  and  other  great 
famiUes  of  languages.     In  Asia  there  are  also  several  lan- 
guages which  exhibit  a  similar  affinity,  not  only  among 
one  another,   but  also  with  the  European  ones;   this 
affinity  being  in  some  instances  stronger  between  an 
Asiatic  language  and  an  European  one,  than  between 
two  of  the  latter.     The  natural  conclusion  from  all  this 
is,   that  the  Asiatic  languages  had  the  same  mother- 
tongue  as  the  European;  and  further,   tjmt  the  races 
speaking  these  allied  languages  are  the  descendents  of  one 
and  the  same  primitive  race,  the  seat  of  which  has  been 
placed  in  the  highlands  west  of  the  Mustag  and  Belurtag- 
chains,  towards  the  Caspian  Sea.'     In  this  case  the  Euro- 
pean races  of  the  family  must  have  emigrated  to  the  west- 
ward, and  the  Indian  ones  to  the  south  and  east.     This 
occupation  of  Europe  and  India  by  the  same  family  of 
nations  has  given  nse  to  the  name  Indo-European  (or 
Indo-Germamc),  by  which  it  is  distinguished. 
.  This  emigration  of  the  Indo-European  race  being  as- 
Hypo.    sumed  to  have  taken  place  at  a  comparatively  recent 
tbesia.     period  to  the  first  diffusion  of  mankind,  the  countries 
through  which  that  race  passed,  must  have  been  already 
inhabited  by  people  of  oiffisrent  races,  and  who  were 
either  absorbea,  displaced,  or  exterminated  by  the  immi- 
grating one.     Who   were  those  people?   History  tells 
us  that   part  was    occupied   by  the    Semitic   races  — 
namely,  Arabia,  Syria,  Egypt,  etc.,  but  leaves  us  alto- 
gether in  the  dark  respecting  the  aboriginal  inhabitants 
of  Europe  and  of  India.     It  was  to  meet  this  difficulty 
that  the  Finn  hypothesis  was  proposed;  and  it  assumes 
that  Finns  and  other  allied  races  belonging  to  one  great 
family  of  nations  occupied  all  the  countries  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Semitic  empires,  through  which  the  Indo- 
European  races  passed.     The  Finns,  who  have  thus  ob- 
tained such  ethnological  preeminence,  are,  properly  speak- 
ing, the  race  of  that  name  forming  about  five-sixtls  of 
the  population  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Finland,  and  to 
a  smaller  extent,  of  the  Russian  Government  of  Archangel. 
They  are  an  obscure  race,  who,  probably,  have  not  acted 
any  very  remarkable  part  in   history,  and  who  appear, 


*  Lassens,  Indlsche  Altcrthitmer,  Bd.  1,  S.  526. 
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almost  for  the  first  time  in  its  pages,  in  the  Germania  of 
Tacitus,'  whose  notice  is  by  no  means  flattering.  Their 
immediate  alliances  are,  if  possible,  more  obscure;  for 
among  them  are  the  Laplanders,  to  whom  indeed  it  is 
probable  the  observations  of  Tacitus  apply,  rather  than  to 
the  Finns  of  Finland.  It  would  appear  that  the  Lap^ 
landers  once  occupied  all  the  country  as  far  south  as  both 
shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  and,  perhaps,  even  to  some 
extent  along  the  south  shores  of  the  Baltic' 

The  first  person  wfio  conceived  the  idea  of  the  Finn  g,.|,]jjjjg, 
hvpothesis,  appears  to  have  been  Schldzer,  who  says  :^  broaches 
"  There  is  a  Finn  world  or  Finn  stock,  which,  in  the  idea. 
the  extent  of  its  difiusion  on  the  surface  of  the  old 
world,  is  one  of  the  very  greatest  in  the  whole  history  of 
mankind  or  of  nations,  compared  to  which  even  the  Sla^ 
vonic  race,  so  far  as  we  know  its  original  limits,  was  very 
trifling.  Take  up  a  map  and  measure! — ^from  west  to 
east  in  the  far  north,  from  Finland  and  Lapland  in  Nor- 
way, the  immense  tracts  on  the  coasts  of  the  North  and 
Arctic  seas  as  far  as  the  Ural ;  then  from  north  to  south 
down  the  west  side  of  the  Baltic  sea,  formerly  deep  into 
Sweden  and  Norway,  of  both  which  countries  the  Finns  ap- 
pear to  have  been  me  aboriginal  inhabitants ;  then  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Baltic,  through  Finland  Proper  and  Es- 
thonia  onwards  to  the  Curische  Haff ;  then  also  the  whole 

'  As  it  may  interest  many  of  our  readers,  we  shall  give  the  entire 
passage  from  Tadtos: — ^' Peucinonun  Venedoramque  et  Fennorum 
nationea  Germanis  an  Sarmatis  aacribam  dubito,  quamquam  Peucinif 
qnoa  qnidam  Bastamas  vocanti  sermone,  culto,  sede  ac  domicUiis  ut 
Genaani  agunt.  Sordes  omnium  ac  torpor :  procerum  connubiia  mixtis 
nonnihil  in  Sarmatarum  habitum  foedantur.  Vencdi  multum  ex  moribua 
traxenmt :  nam  quioquid  inter  Peucinos  Fennosquc  silvarum  ac  mon- 

tiom  erigitm',  latrodniis  pererrant Fennis  mira  feritas, 

fceda  paupertas:  non  arma,  non  equi,  non  Penates ;  victui  herba,  yestltui 
peltes,  cubile  humus.  Sola  in  sagittis  spes,  quaa,  inopia  ferri,  ossibus 
asperant.  Idemque  renatus  viros  pariter  ac  feminas  alit:  passim 
enim  oomitantur  partemque  prsedas  petunt.  Nee  aliud  infantibus  fera- 
rum  imbriumque  suffugium,  quam  ut  in  aliquo  ramorum  nexu  conte- 
gantur.  Hoc  redeunt  juvenes,  hoc  senum  receptaculum.  Sed  beatius 
arbitrantur,  quam  ingemere  agria,  illaborare  domibus,  suas  alienasque 
fortunaa  spe  metuque  yersare.  Securi  advcrsus  homines,  securi  ad- 
▼ersua  Deos,  rem  difflcillimam  assecuti  sunt,  ut  illia  ne  voto  quidem 
opus  esaef*. — Germaiiia,  cap.  46. 

'  See  Lehrberg's  Untersuchungen  iiber  die  alteste  Geschichte  Bus- 
lands,  S.  201-203 ;  and  Sjogren  iiber  Finnische  Bevolkerung  des  St 
Petersburger  Gouvernement,  S.  76. 

*  Nestor,  Russische  Annalen,  iibersctzt  von  A.  L.  Schlozer.  Got- 
tingen,  1802.  Th.  III.,  S.  116-117.  The  passage  is  also  quoted  in 
Slowanske  Starozitnosti  sepsal  Pawcl  Josef  Safaijk,  etc.,  Praze,  1837". 
See  also  German  Translation  under  the  title,  "  Paul  Joi«cph  Schafarik's 
SUwiuche  Allerthumcr^    Leipzig,  1843— 1844^ 
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of  nortli-wcst  Russia  on  this  side  of  the  Volga  as  far  down 
as  the  Morduins ;  then  beyond  that  great  river  from  the 
Ingrians  on  downwards  to  the  Voguls,  Permjaks,  and 
Bashkirs.  These  races  still  exist ;  they  are  still  recogniz- 
able in  their  ancient  languages  and  customs,  even  although 
most  of  them  have  been  pressed  forward  into  the  far  north 
by  other  different  races  following  after  them  from  the 
south ;  on  one  side  the  Germans,  on  another  the  Slaves,  and 
on  the  third  Tatars ;  but  some  few  have,  however,  totally 
lost  themselves  in  the  new  comers". 

This  idea  of  Schlozer  was  favourably  received  by  many 
philologists,  who  successively  extended  it  so  as  to  mclude 
finally  nearly  the  whole  of  Europe  and  Asia ;  but  it  is  espe- 
Rask's  cially  to  Rask  that  the  Finn  hypothesis  in  a  definite  shape  is 
view.  ^ue.  He  conjectured  that  me  Tchudes,  a  name  applied 
to  the  Finns  and  a  number  of  allied  peoples,  formerly 
possessed  the  whole  of  modem  Sweden,  rforway,  and 
Denmark.^  He  also  considered  that  the  northern  &mily 
of  nations,  of  which  the  Tchudic  or  Finnic  races  formed 
an  element,  had  spread  over  a  wider  geographical  area 
than  any  other  in  the  world.  "  Thence  it  follows",  he 
says,*  "  that  the  people  of  this  race  who  are  now  found 
iminterruptedly  from  Greenland  over  the  northern  part  of 
North  America,  Asia,  and  Europe  as  far  as  Finland,  must 
have  lived  in  very  ancient  tmies  much  farther  into 
Europe ;— on  the  one  side  to  the  Elbe,  Britain,  Gaul,  and 
Spain ;  on  the  other  firom  the  White  Sea  to  beyond  the 
Caucasus.  It  would  appear  as  if  in  pre-historic  tmies,  be- 
fore the  spread  of  the  Indo-European  race,  a  considerable 
i)art  of  tne  modem  Europe  was  first  occupied  and  for  a 
ong  time  inhabited  by  races  of  this  family,  which  at  a 
later  period  were  partly  annihilated,  partly  dispossessed 
and  driven  into  the  northern  regions,  by  peoples  of  Indo- 
European  origin — ^namely,  by  Kelts  in  Gaul  and  Britain, 
by  Germans  in  Germania  and  Scandinavia,'  and  by  Slaves 

^  Rask,  Ueber  die  Uenpning  der  Altnordischen  Sprochen.  Stockholm, 
1818,  S.  112^146  (aUoquoted  in  Schafkrik's  SJawiach.  Alterth.,  Bd.  L 
29). 

'  Raak,  in  Kyemp  Magazin.  ^openhavn,  1820, 1.,  quoted  in  Schaf- 
arik,  who  also  girea  Wiener  Jahrb.  der  Liter.,  1822,  Bd,  15.  He  alao 
mentions  the  title  Of  another  work  of  Raak*8,  in  which  allusion  is  made 
to  this,  but  which  we  have  not  seen,  namely,  "Ueber  die  Zendsprache 
nebst  einer  Uebersicht  des  Gesammten  Sprachstammea.  Uebersetzt  von 
F.  H.  V.  d.  Ilagen"  S.  69—72. 

'  Upon  the  supposition  that  Jotunkeimr,  in  the  Scandinavian  sagaa, 
refers  to  the  land  of  the  Tchudes,  and  lotnar  to  the  Tchudes  them- 
selves, Rask  has  attempted  to  prove  that  Jiitland  in  Denmark  [Soui« 
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in  the  Trans-Carpathian  countries.  The  northern  races 
abo  filled,  as  already  observed,  the  whole  of  northern  and^ 
middle  Asia,  regions  which  must  be  considered  as  their 
original  home.  Here  the  central  Asiatic  mountuns  were 
their  shield  against  other  races,  and  their  immense  popu- 
lation preserved  them  here  from  the  fate  which  befell  the 
smaller  races  belonging  to  the  family  in  flat,  open,  every- 
where accessible  Europe^ 

The  preceding  passage  expresses  the  hypothesis  in  its 
veiy  widest  extension,  and  we  need  not,  tnerefore,  dwell 
forUier  on  the  subject,  than  to  observe  that  it  is  the 
greatest  conception  with  which  the  science  has  been  en- 
riched within  the  present  century,  and  one  which  has 
undoubtedly  served  the  chief  purpose  of  all  such  specula^ 
ttons,  namely,  as  scaffoldinff  for  further  researches. 

This  hypothesis  (considenng  the  two  but  as  one)  is  not  Basis  of 
a  mere  guess ;  right  or  wrong  it  is  founded  upon  the  result  the  Hy- 
of  comparative  etymological  and  grammatical  investiga-  P^***** 
tions  or  the  languages  of  Europe  and  Asia,  more  or  less 
aided  by  bistorical  inquiry.  The  amount  of  truth  which  it 
contains  must  depend  upon  the  correctness  of  the  methods 
of  research,  and  upon  tne  care  and  skill  with  which  they 
have  been  employed.  We  could  not  possibly  de8cril)e 
those  methods  in  detail,  but  the  short  sketch  which  we 
propose  to  give  of  those  parts  which  concern  our  own 
peculiar  subject,  will  give  a  sufficient  idea  of  their  general 
character.  The  points  we  shall  notice  will  be:  1.  the 
nature  of  roots  and  the  formation  of  words ;  2.  the  phone- 
tic laws  which  govern  the  combinations  of  syllables  in  a 
language,  or  the  gradual  modification  in  time  of  the  latter, 
or  the  passage  oi  words  &om  one  langui^  into  others. 
These  two  points  vrill  require  to  be  prefaced  with  some  ob- 
servations on  the  formation  and  classification  of  articulate 
sounds;  3.  the  comparative  grammatical  organization  of 
different  languages.  In  accordance  with  this  scheme  we 
shall  now  proceed  to  consider  the  formation  and  classifies- 
tion  of  sounds. 

The  longs,  the  laiynx,  the  month,  and  the  nose  are  the  organs  Produc- 
nsed  in  the  prodnction  of  articulate  speech :  the  aspiration,  voice,  tion  of 
and  consonantal  ardcnlaUon  are  the  agents.    The  aspiration  is  ^^^' 
^mplj  a  stronger  breathing  which  helps  to  give  force  and  effect  aouods. 
to  vocal  sounds,  and  will  be  best  understood  by  the  difference 

<1imiTum  Joiland]  derives  its  name  from  lotnar,  and  that  consequently 
the  Tchudes  must  have  fonnerly  possessed  Denmark.  J.  Grimm  makes 
t  similar  remark,  Deutsche  Mythologies  Dritte  Ausgabc,  I.  bd.  S.  487. 
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between  the  pronanciation  of  ha  and  ah.    The  voice  is  the  toneF 
prodnced  when  the  air  in  passing  through  the  contracted  opening 
of  the  glottis  sets  certain  ligaments  {chord4B  vocalesj  in  rapid 
vibration. 
j^Q  The  sounds  constituting  articulate  speech  are  of  two  kinds, 

kinds  of  vowels  and  consonants ;  the  former  are  produced  by  the  passage 
artica-  of  the  air  through  the  opening  of  the  glottis ;  the  latter  are  formed 
1*^  above  the  glottis  in  the  vocal  tube  or  in  the  cavity  of  the  mouth 
or  nose,  bj  the  ur  simply  rushing  between  surfaces  differently 
modified.^  The  modifications  effected  in  these  different  organs 
constitute  what  is  termed  articulation.  If  the  vocal  chords  be 
relaxed,  and  do  not  consequently  vibrate  during  the  passage  of 
the  air  through  the  glottis,  we  only  produce  the  mute  or  whispered 
vowels;  if  the  vocal  chords  be  tense,  and  vibrate,  we  get  true  in- 
tonated vowel  sounds,  which,  at  the  same  time  that  they  consti- 
tute elements  of  speech,  partake  somewhat  of  the  character  of 
musical  tones.  In  other  respects  the  difference  in  the  character 
of  vowel-sounds  depends  upon  the  size  of  the  buccal  cavity  and 
the  outlet  or  aperture  of  the  mouth.  All  consonants,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  modifications — or  rather  we  should  say  all  pure 
consonants — can  likewise  be  produced  in  whispering  without  the 
aid  of  vocal  intonation.  Some  of  them,  however,  admit  of  being 
sounded  with  a  vocal  tone  as  well  as  without  it,  while  we  cannot 
so  sound  the  others ;  and  if  we  attempt  to  sound  them  aloud,  we 
merely  produce  a  combination  of  the  consonant  with  a  distinct 
vowel.  This  circumstance  serves  as  an  important  element  in  the 
classification  of  consonants,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see. 
Classifi-  ^^  ^^  ^^^  historically  as  well  as  physiologically  proved,  that 
cation  of  ^^®  earliest  and  chief  vowels  were  a,  i,  ti ;  e  and  o  having  been 
vowels,  formed  later  as  intermediate,  though  nevertheless  perfect,  vow- 
els— e  lying  between  a  and  t,  and  o  between  t  and  ti.  Besides 
these  perfect  vowels,  there  are  the  mixed  or  obscure  vowels,  d,  o, 
ti,  resulting  from  the  fusion  of  i  with  a,  o,  u.  These  are  not 
diphthongs,  but  on  the  contrary  may  be  long  or  short.  The  in- 
termediate perfect  vowels  e  and  o  have  more  vowel  character  than 
t  and  u,  and  hence  a,  e,  o,  are  termed  liquid  or  flowing  voweb, 
and  t  and  u,  inflexible  or  consonantal  vowels.  This  difference  of 
character  enables  the  liquid  vowels  to  yield  an  infinity  of  delicate 
shades. 

As  unfortunately  the  same  letter  is  not  used  in  every  language 
^?eh  *^  express  the  same  physiological  sound,  it  might  lead  to  mis- 
atuch  to  conception  if,  before  proceeding  farther,  we  did  not  determine  the 
each  precise  values  which  we  attach  to  each  vowel  letter.  The  chief 
vowel  perfect  vowels,  a,  t,  u,  recur  in  all  languages,  and  the  interme- 
letter.      (j]^^  perfect  ones,  e  and  o,  in  most.     On  this  account  we  think 


*  J.  Miillcr— Elements  of  Pli vsiology .   Translated  by  Baly.  London. 
1843,  vol.  ii.,  p.  104G. 
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U  more  eorrect,  when  treating  of  langaages  from  a  scientific 
point  of  view,  that  each  simple  soand  should  be  represented  bj  a 
simple  letter ;  that  is,  that  the  five  definite  physiological  pore 
vocal  soands,  produced  by  varying  the  size  of  the  mouth  aperture, 
etc,  should  be  expressed  by  the  five  simple  letters  used  in  mo- 
dem European  alphabets  for  vowel  sounds.  This  may  present 
some  difficulty  at  first  to  those  who  are  accustomed  to  consider 
only  Uie  particular  sounds  which  these  letters  represent  in  their 
own  laognage.  Thus,  for  example,  the  pure  vowel  sound  of  a 
exists  in  English  in  the  a  in  far;  of  o,  in  most  words  in  which 
that  letter  occurs.  But  the  letters  e,  t,  u,  do  not  represent  per- 
fect vowel  sounds,  but  mixed  ones,  and  we  have  accordingly  to 
look  for  the  true  simple  vowel  sounds  under  others;  thus, — e 
will  be  found  to  be  best  represented  by  the  a  in  name;  i  by  the 
e  in  thane;  while  u  is  expressed  by  the  oo  in  cool.  The  German 
« is  the  true  sound,  but  the  French  and  Dutch  u  are  mixed 
sounds,  the  true  simple  sound  being  expressed  in  the  former  by 
otf,  and  In  the  latter  by  ce.  Our  a,  e,  i,  etc.,  are,  therefore,  to  be 
UDderstood  as  expressing  the  true  physiological  sounds,  the 
values  of  which  in  English  we  have  just  given.  The  advantage 
of  this  system  will  be  best  understood  when  we  come  to  speak 
of  diphthongs,  for  when  we  know  the  precise  value  of  the  simple 
sounds,  it  is  easy  to  determine  that  of  any  possible'  compound. 

The  organs  of  the  mouth  which  produce  articulation  are  the  Orfans 
lips,  tongue,  and  teeth,  acting  pair-wise  in  the  production  of  con-  which 
sonants,  one  part  being  active,  moveable,  and  pressing  on  the  produce 
other ;  namely,  the  under  lip,  the  fore  part  of  the  tongue,  and  the  co""o- 
back  part  of  the  tongue,  on  one  side,  and  the  upper  lip,  teeth,  and  °^°^ 
palate,  on  the  other.  The  consonants  differ  essentially  in  character 
according  as  they  are  chiefly  articulated  by  one  or  the  other 
organ,  and  may  accordingly  be  classified  into  ktbialsy  or  those  pro- 
duced by  the  lips,  deiuala  by  the  teeth,  and  pcUatals  by  the 
palate.     Besides  these,  several  intermediate  sounds  have  been 
developed  in  some  languages,  such  as  the  lingual  or  cerebral  of 
the  Sanscrit,  which  lie  between  the  dentals  and  palatals,  or,  as  in 
other  languages,  the  labial-lingnals,  in  the  formation  of  which  the 
lips  act,  and  the  glottal  or  guttural  of  many  languages,  which  ai*e 
produced  lower  down  in  the  throat  than  the  palatal.     As  the 
vibrating  column  of  air,  which  produces  voice,  can  pass  through 
the  nose  as  well  as  through  the  mouth,  we  may  get  nasal  modifi- 
cations of  all  the  vowels  aqd  of  a  number  of  the  consonants ;  but, 
as  these  sounds,  when  much  developed,  are  disagreeable,  most 
people  avoid  them,  although  there  are  some,  like  the  sounds  of 
fn  and  n,  and  espedaUy  the  latter,  which  cannot  be  produced 
without  the  intervention  of  the  nose ;  indeed  the  former  passes 
mto  6  if  we  attempt  to  sound  it  by  the  mouth  alone.     The  ^    . 
sspiration  in  speaking  only  passes  through  the  mouth,  and  iS]^^}"  ",f^ 
of  two  kinds,  the  apiritus  lenis  and  spiritua  asper.    These  terms  asper. 
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were  first  applied  to  the  marks  by  which  the  Greeks  distin- 
guished in  writiDg  those  initial  vowels  of  words,  which  were  to 
be  aspirated,  for  they  had  the  aspirate  only  at  the  beginning  of 
words.  Other  nations  dbtingoish  the  spiritus  asper  by  a  peca- 
liar  letter,  for  example,  A,  bnt  have  no  mark  for  the  lenis.  They 
are  both,  as  J.  Miiller  says,  the  simplest  expression  of  the  reso- 
nance of  the  month-walls  daring  the  expiration  of  the  air  without 
any  hindrance  of  the  organs  of  the  month.  They  may,  there- 
fore, be  considered  as  the  weakest  and  shortest  explosive  con- 
sonant sonnds,  and  in  this  sense  some  writers,  as  for  example, 
Rapp,*  look  npon  the  spirUus  lems  as  the  first  beginning  of  a 
consonant,  and  instances  the  circumstance  that  if  we  pronounce 
any  rowel  as  e,  tending  towards  the  mixed  vowel  d  or  ^,  etc., 
we  pronounce  in  reality  two  sounds ;  along  with  the  fundamental 
vocal  sound  we  have  also  the  fundamental  consonantal  one.  He 
even  goes  further,  and  says,  that  it  is  a  law  that  no  vowel  sound 
can  bo  pronounced  without  an  accompanying  consonantal  one,  but 
that  none  beside  the  fine  ear  of  the  Greeks  had  ever  fully  seized 
this  elementary  eonsonant,  and  fixed  it  under  the  name  dspirkua 
Urns,  Other  writers*^  think  that  the  lenis  has  only  a  negative 
character, — ^that  it  only  indicates  where  no  cisper  or  true  A  aspi- 
ration occurs. 

The  aspiratie  may  precede  or  follow  the  vowel,  or  may  even 
completely  penetrate  it,  ilnd  being  produced  by  the  resonance  of 
the  expired  air  during  the  repose  of  the  vocal  chords  of  the  glottis, 
it  ceases,  that  is,  passes  into  the  voice,  the  moment  the  column  of 
aur  is  set  in  vibration :  aspiration  and  voice  are  Uierefore  really 
inseparable. 

Consonantal  articulation  being  merely  the  organ  or  instrument 
w£ch*    ^^  speech,  can  only  proiiace  audible  sounds  by  the  agency  of  the 
produce  ^^^^  ^  ^^  aspiration.    This  circumstance  introduces  the  new  ele- 
conao-     ment  of  classification  among  the  consonants  above  referred  to. 
nantfl.     We  have  in  the  first  place  those  formed  through  the  agency  of 
the  intonation  of  the  voice,  or  vocal  consonants,  which,  if  the  arti- 
culation be  incomplete,  have  a  certain  vowel  character,  and  are 
hence  called  semuvowelsj  w^  the  German  and  French  j^  etc.    If, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  articulation  be  complete,  we  have  the  liquid 
consonants  (Litercs  consonantes  liquidas)  which  are  of  two  kinds, 
oral  (bralesj,  ^  r,  and  nasal  (hasales)  m,  n,  ng^  etc.,  according  as 
the  voice  escapes  through  the  mouth  or  nose.    If  incomplete  con- 
sonantal articulation  be  rendered  audible  by  the  aspiration  or 
breath  passing  throagh  the  mouth  during  the  aspiration  itself, 
which  can  only  of  course  be  done  by  the  organs  simply  approach- 


'  Versuch  dner  Physiologie  der  Sprache.  Yon  Dr.  K.  M.  Bapp.  Ister 
Bd.  1886,  8.63. 

'^  Valentin-Lehrbnch  der  Physiologie  dcs  Menschen  (Krste  Aufl. 
1844),  2ter  Bd.,  a  291. 
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logy  the  articulation  is  as  it  were  completelj  penetrated  bj  the  aspi- 
ration, and  we  get  the  aspirated  continnons  consonants  ^^  (sharp) 
i  (double  sa),  ch^  etc,  and  the  mixed  sonnds  of  a  and  ch — dch  in 
German,  or  English  ah.  As  the  half  vowels,  liqnidls,  and  aspirants 
are  80  formed  that  the  voice  and  the  breath  go  through  the  month 
or  nasal  canal,  more  or  less  open,  while  the  phonetic  organs  do  not 
change  their  place  during  the  production  of  the  sounds,  these  con- 
sonants are,  like  vowels,  continuous  sounds,  and  are  hence  termed 
contmuous  consonants  (L,  c,  continuce).  When  the  aspiration 
foUowa  a  complete  articulation,  which  it  must  do  in  everj  such 
case,  because  the  breath  is  arrested  or  barred  for  a  moment  by  con- 
tact of  the  articulating  organs,  the  mutca  or  mute  conaonants^^  are 
produced.  In  this  case  the  aspiration  may  be  apiritua  tenia  or 
aaper^  the  first  giving  the  common  inflexible  consonants  divided 
into  the  soft  mutea  (medice)^  b^  d,  ^,  and  the  hard  mutes  (lenueajj 
p,  <,  k;  the  aaper  gives  the  aapirated  mutea  (aapiratcB)^  bh^  dh^ 
gh  (in  Sanscrit),  and  ph  (^),  th^  (0),  kh  (x)  in  Greek,  Sanscrit, 
English,  etc  The  sound  of  the  mutes  is  momentary,  and  is  the 
result  of  a  sudden  explosion  of  the  air  forced  through  the  organs, 
and  more  or  less  arrested  during  the  ardcniation,  and  only  becom- 
ing audible  the  moment  the  pressure  is  relieved.  Hence  they  are 
called  explosive  conaonanta  (L.  c.  exptosivca),  A  marked  distinc- 
tion between  explosive  and  continuous  consonants  is,  that  in  pro- 
nouncing the  former  the  vowel  follows  the  consonant,  in  the  lattttr 
it  precedes  it,  with  some  trifling  exceptions^ 

Consonants  formed  by  the  same  organs^  sndi  as  dentals,  etc.,  q],„|5. 
may  be  called  homorganic;  but  homorganism  could  not  form  the  cation  of 
basis  of  a  true  classification  of  consonants,  because  sounds  would  oonso- 
thereby  be  included  in  the  same  category,  which,  in  accordance  ^^^^ 
with  physiological  principles,  would  be  distinct.     Some  physiolo- 
gy are  of  opinion  that  the  production  of  any  given  sound 
depends  leas  upon  the  accurate  arrangement  of  particular  articulat- 
ing organs,  than  upon  the  fulfilment  of  definite  physical  conditions 
which  may  be  expressed  by  a  determinate  geometrical  figure ;  or, 
in  other  words,  different  individuals  may  produce  the  same  sound 
by  different  means.'*    Consonants  formed  by  the  same  kind  of 
action  may  be  called  homogeneouay  a  character  which  affords  the 
truest  foundation  for  a  daasification.  But  although  the  classifica- 
tion of  all  consonants  into  homorganic  categories  be  not  scientifi* 
tally  correct,  it  is  so  within  the  limits  of  each  homogeneous 
eategoiy.    Tlius  there  is  a  wide  distinction  between  I  and  d, 
though  both  would  be  classed  as  dentals.    A  common  quality  of 
this  kind  is  obviously  not  one  which  could  form  the  basis  of  class 
disttnetions.  On  the  other  hand,  /  and  r  are  oral  liquids,  and  may 


**  So  called  becauae  they  do  not  admit  of  vocal  intonation. 
"  Smil  Harieas,  in  the  article  *'  Stimme'',  in  '*  Wagner's  Handw<}rter- 
buch  der  Physidogie**.  Bd.  iv.  Braunschweig,  1853.  S.  704. 
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conseqaently  be  physiologically  classed  together ;  bat  the  fonner 
is  dental,  and  the  latter  palatal,  qualities,  which,  though  not  capar 
ble  of  founding  class  distinctions,  are  well  fitted  to  mark  generic 
ones.  The  best  classification  is  that  which  includes  both  dis- 
tinctions founded  upon  homogeneous  and  homorganic  relationa, 
the  latter  being  subordinate  to  the  fonner.  lu  order  to  render 
this  classification  of  consonants  more  intelligible,  we  shall  give  it 
in  a  tabular  form,  which  we  borrow  from  Heyse.*'  The  letters 
in  the  same  horizonal  line  are  homogeneous,  those  in  a  perpendi- 
cular line  homorganic : 

A.-— Continuous  Consonants.  Labial      Denui       Paiauu 

I.  Aspirants  (alao  SibUants),  articulationl  S'  C**^)].  <^* 

imperfect,  penetrated  by  the  aspira-  !     ^     (M|  c,  etc.)    ^ 

tion  (these  are  intimately  related  to  |    •'  ,  ,^  ^       T 

the  clBM  of  mute  conaonants),  !  *^*  En  iSTiu^*" 

II.  Vocal  or  Intonated  Consonants:         f  s  (soft=z)  j 

1.  jS>ffmt-t;oiotf/«:  Articulation  imper->-    w  ^ v ' 

feet,  penetrated  by  the  voice,      )  French  j,  etc 

2.  Liquids:  Articulation  perfect,  pene- 

trated by  the  voice,  which  may 
pass  either  through : — 

a,  the  mouth  producing  oral,    .  —  /  r        . 

or  6,  the  nose  giving  nasal,        .  m^*  n  ng 

B. — Explosive  Consonants. 

III.  Mutes :  Articulation  perfect,  with  suc- 

ceeding aspiration, 

1.  With  Spiritus  Lenis : — 

a,  soft  (meditB),  ...    6  d  g 

6,  hard  {jtenues)^        .        .        .   p  t  k 

2.  With  Spiritus  Asper,  Aspiratee: — 

a,  soft, bh  dh  gk 

6,  hard,     .  .        .         ph         I'^l  lYf 

Lenirth        ^  ▼owel  being  a  flowing  or  continuous  sound,  may  be  of  inde* 

of  ^^.     finite  length  if  we  could  continue  to  force  air  through  the  glottis;  in 

wels.       articulate  speech  it  is,  however,  of  a  definite  duration,  the  minimum 

being  assumed  as  the  standard.*^    As  the  vowels  are  of  secondary 

1'  Die  Sprachwissenschaft  S.  269. 

**  According  to  J.  Muller  (Elements  of  Physiology,  voL  iL,  p.  1047), 
in  the  pronunciation  of  m,  n,  and  ng,  the  air  passes  simply  through  the 
nasal  Cfuial,  the  aperture  of  the  mouth  being  closed  either  by  the  Tips  or 
by  the  tongue  bemg  pressed  against  the  palate,  and  without  suffering 
any  opposition.  The  mouth  is  closed  by  the  lips  while  m  is  spoken,  but 
*'  the  sound  is  not  produced  by  this  act  of  closing  of  the  lips,  but  after 
they  are  closed,  by  the  umple  passage  of  the  air  through  the  nasal 
cavity,  together  with  the  resonance  of  the  diverticulum  formed  by  the 
cavity  of  the  closed  mouths  On  this  account  he  does  not  consider  m  to 
be  a  labial  sound.  This  circumstance  is  of  considerable  philological  im- 
portance, though  the  distinction  does  not  appear  to  have  been  hitherto 


appreciated  by  philologists. 

'^  If  any  given  vowel  be  prolonged, 


as  in  singing,  we  very  soon  lo«e 
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importance  in  speech,  and  merely  intended  to  sonnd  the  arti-* 
cnJate  consonant  or  Tchicle  of  the  ideas,  the  vowels  of  the  first 
or  primitiye  syllables  are  considered  to  have  all  been  short.  In 
the  progress  of  development  of  langnage,  the  duration  may  be 
incrusedy  partly  for  euphony'  sake,  and  partly  in  order  to  express 
grammatical  and  other  differences.  The  lengthening  can,  how- 
ever, only  take  place  by  the  jonction  of  a  new  vowel  element. 
This  may  or  may  not  be  identical  with  the  first.  In  the  first  case, 
the  result  will  be  long  vowels ;  in  the  second,  diphthongs.  But 
althoQgh  the  long  vowel  is  the  short  vowel  twice  taken,  it  is  not 
spoken  by  two  saccessive  efforts,  bat  is  one  perfectly  homogeneous 
sound  of  doable  the  duration  of  the  short  one*  The  diphthong  is  Diph- 
also  the  fusion  of  two  vowel  sounds  into  a  oontinnons  sonnd ;  bat  thongs. 
in  this  case  the  vowels  are  different,  and  more  or  less  of  their 
individual  character  is  maintained — that  is,  it  is  a  heterogeneous 
sonnd  unity.  The  mixed  vowel,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  homoge- 
neous one ;  but  the  diphthong  often  passes  into  it,  and  even  into 
a  simple  long  vowel.  Every  combination  of  two  short  vowels 
does  not  produce  a  true  diphthong.  If  we  arrange  the  vowels  in 
the  order  from  the  highest  to  the  deepest,  thus :  t,  «,  a,  o,  ti,  it 
will  be  fonnd  that  the  passage  from  the  middle  vowel  a,  towards  t, 
on  one  side,  and  u  on  the  other — that  is,  the  combination  of  a 
flowing  or  initial  with  a  fixed  or  final  vowel  alone,  produces  a 
true  diphthong ;  the  initial  vowels  are,  accordingly,  a^  e,  o^  and 
the  final  t,  «.  The  reverse  arrangement  does  not  produce  the 
fall  flow ;  a  hiatus  will  occur  between  the  component  vowel 
sounds,  or  the  final  one  will  pass  into  a  half  vowel  j,  and  form  a 
syllable.  Thb  contrast  will  be  easily  observed  by  sounding  as, 
an,  and  ta,  ueu  There  can,  consequently,  be  only  six  true  cQph- 
thonga,  at,  cm,  et\  «ti,  ot,  ou.  The  false  or  imperfect  diphthongs 
indude  all  other  vocal  combinations  of  short  vowels,  such  as  a^, 
00,  ea,  eo,  tio,  te,  to,  tu,  ua,  ue^  ui,  uo.  The  first  two  are  the 
links  between  the  two  classes,  belonging,  perhaps,  as  much  to  the 
true  diphthongs  as  to  the  imperfect  ones. 

Gemination,  or  the  doobling  of  consonants,  corresponds  to  long  Qemina- 
vowek.  The  analogy  of  the  diphthong  among  the  consonants  tion. 
also  occoTS  in  the  combination  or  fasion  of  two  or  more  conso- 
nants ;  and  like  the  diphthongs,  such  combinations  are  not  arbi- 
trary, but  take  place  according  to  certain  laws,  that  is,  only 
certain  letters  can  thus  fnse.  These  laws  differ  according  as  the 
consonant  is  initial,  final,  or  internal,  that  is,  in  the  middle  of  the 
word. 

The  combination  of  a  consonant  and  a  vowel  constitutes  a  i^^  ^|. 
syllable  (miXXafiii) :  indeed  the  mere  pronunciation  of  a  conso-  uble. 

the  power  of  di^tingolshing  which  it  is,  that  is,  it  ceases  to  be  a  tnie 
aiticoUte  sound—Professor  Willis,  ''  Cambridge  Philosophical  Trans- 
oc/toiu**,  voLi?.,  1832. 

I.  5 
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nant  constitntes  a  syllable,  because  it  may  be  asserted  that  no 
consonantal  sonnd  is  possible  without  an  accompanjdng  vowel. 
In  Tamnlic  it  is  beaatifullj  said,  that  the  consonant  is  the  bodj, 
the  Yowel  Uie  sonl,  and  the  syllable  the  sonl  and  body.    Bat  in 
a  more  general  sense,  a  syllable  is  any  word,  or  part  of  a  word, 
which  is  formed  by  a  break  or  pause  in  the  voice ;  in  this  way  a 
vowel  or  diphthong  may  be  considered  a  syllable.    But  it  would 
be  what  is  called  a  naked  syllable ;  combined  with  one  consonant^ 
it  is  said  to  be  clothed,  and  is  open  or  closed  according  as  the 
consonant  precedes  or  follows  the  vowel ;  if  a  vowel  be  included 
between  two  consonants,  the  syllable  is  enclosed.  It  has  never  yet 
been  ascertained  whether  all  syllables  were  originally  open ;  bat 
if,  as  in  the  nature  of  things  must  be  the  case,  the  roots  of  all 
languages  be  monosyllabic — a  result  which  has  been  obtained  by 
analytic  investigations  even  in  the  case  of  the  highly  developed 
languages — either  this  is  not  the  case,  or  we  have  not  obtained 
in  every  instance  the  original  form  of  the  root,  for  several  roots 
occur  which  are  enclosed  syllables.     In  what  are  called  the  mono- 
syllabic languages,  however,  open  syllables  appear  to  be  the  rule. 
The  object  of  eveiy  perception  is  perceived  under  two  circum- 
stances, space  tCad  time,  or  what  we  might  term  statical  and 
djmamical  conditions:  1.  as  occupying,  and  therefore  existing 
in,  space — therefore,  a  thing,  an  object,  or  a  fixed  quality ;  and 
2.  as  changing,  existing  in  time,  and,  therefore,  motion,  action, 
^ratsyl-  i^Yie  first  phonetic  combinations,  or  articulated  syllables  symbolic 
preaaed  ~  ^^  ideas,  must  have  expressed  both  conditions — statical  and  dyna- 
both  no-  mical ;  that  is,  must  have  been  capable  of  expressing  the  ideas 
minal      represented  by  noons  and  verbs,  which  together  constitute  the 
b"r/*''  ™*'*®'*  ®'  substance  of  language.     They  were  not,  however, 
'  necessarily  either  nouns  or  verbs,  but  materials  for  both.**    To 
these  first  rudimentary  words  (the  ovofjta  and  pijfia  of  the  Greeks, 
or  ^a>val  (nifiavTiKai  of  Aristotle)  the  term  root  is  applied.     A 
root,  or  the  definite  articulate  sound  by  which  man  first  expressed 
his  conception  of  any  phenomenon,  did  not  denote  either  the  sub- 
ject or  the  action,  bat  the  whole  concrete  occurrence  as  it  affected 
his  senses.     But  as  the  verb  expresses  the  being,  the  action,  the 
root  may  present  itself  in  subsequent  stages  of  the  language  in 
the  verbal  form,  frequently  as  the  infinitive,  whenever  the  dynamic 
condition  of  the  phenomenon  happened  to  be  the  most  important. 
In  other  cases  the  noun  or  adjective  form  may  best  express  the 
valoe  of  the  root. 
The  root      The  root  representing  the  concrete  occurrence — that  is,  verb 
bad  the  and  subject — had  the  s}'mbolic  value  of  an  entire  sentence ;  but 

**  Bopp  Yergleichende  Grammatik,  S.  105.  W.  v.  Humboldt,  Die 
Eawi  Sprache  (Einlcituog),  S.  ex.  Becker  (Organism  der  Sprache, 
2'*  neu  bearbeitete  AuBgabe,  1841,  S.  83)  is  of  a  Afferent  opinion ;  he 
says,  *' AU  root-words  in  a  language  are  verbs,  and  all  radical  concep- 
tions, conceptions  of  action  **. 
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tbis  seoteDce  most  have  been  veiy  indeterminate,  no  fixed  time  ygiae  of 
being  denoted ;  or  rather  it  was  aoristicy  the  past,  present,  and  to  a  sen - 
tome  extent  the  fntore,  being  inclnded.    The  person,  like  the  i^oce. 
tense,  would  not  be  expressed  bj  any  special  contrivance,  bnt 
the  third  person,  which  is  that  of  narrative,  woold  almost  inva- 
riablj  be  implied^' 

The  idea  that  the  roots  are  rather  the  materials  for  verbs  and  ^nj^^^^ 
noons,  than  either  of  them  properly,  receives  corroboration  from  that 
the  study  of  those  languages  which  have  not  jet  developed  them-  roots  are 
selves  beyond  the  condition  of  an  assemblage  of  roots  withont  only  ma- 
grammatical  forms ;  for  it  is  assumed  that  a  period  mnst  have  ^^"^qq, 
oecarred  in  the  history  of  the  development  of  every  language,  and  verbs 
when  it  consbted  only  of  unmodified  roots. *^    Thus,  for  example,  oorrobo- 
the  Chinese  syllable  ta  may  mean  greats  size  or  greatness^  to  he  rated. 
prttU,  to  enlarge^  very^  according  to  its  position,  combination,  and 
relation  to  other  words.    According  to  E.  Meyer,  a  similar  cir- 
cumstance may  be  observed  eved  in  such  a  developed  language 
as  the  old  Eg3rptian :  for  example,  mis  mw,  the  child-suckles ; 
hm  tnisj  the  woman  bears ;  mon  her,  the  shepherd  drives ;  her 
mon,  the  driver  herds.*' 

A  laiiguage  composed  wholly  of  roots  of  verbs  and  nouns  could  psnt 
but  imperfectly  express  the  proportions  or  relations  in  space  or  stage  of 
time  under  which  the  subject  contemplates  or  thinks  of  the  object,  develoi^- 
such  as  number,  the  pronouns,  beyond,  down,  etc,  or  those  per- 1||^°^  ^ 
fecUj  aobjectiye  determinations  of  thought,  logical  relations,  and  guage. 
expressions  of  the  will,  such  as  affirmation,   negation,  doubt, 
question,  object,  cause,  etc    In  order  to  express  all  those  com* 
plicated  relations,  language  had  to  undergo  certain  modifications. 
At  first  the  juxtaposition  of  certain  roots  with  other  verbal  and 
nominal  roots,  would  be  made  to  express  a  particular  relation  in 
one  position,  and  another  in  a  different  one,  like  the  Chinese 
syllable  to,  mentioned  above.     The  roots  which  would  have  the 
value  of  noun  and  verb  in  a  sentence  made  up  in  this  way, 
would  constitute  the  matter  or  body — the  chief  idea,  while  the 
roots,  whose  value  would  vary  with  the  relative  position  to  the 
chief  idea,  would  represent  the  special  relations  of  space,  number, 
etc    This,  then,  would  be  the  first  stage  of  development  of  lan- 
guages. 

As  Fichte  well  observes,*^  a  living  language  changes  itself  in 
the  inverse  ratio  of  its  culture ;  that  is,  the  more  civilized  a 


"  See  J.  G.  Fichte,  Von  der  Sprachfkhigkeit  und  dem  Ursprunge  der 
Spradifr— Sdmmtliche  Werke,  Bd.  viii,  S  813. 

**  An  opinion  entertained  by  a  great  many  eminent  philologists,  but 
pot  forward  prominently  by  Benfey  among  others.  Gutting.  Gelehrt. 
Anx.  November,  1862,  S.  1782;  quoted  by  Heyse,  Die  Sprachwissen- 
■chaft,  &  144. 

'•  Heyse  from  Miinch.  Gelehrt.  Anz.,  December,  1841. 

**  Ante,  Note  17. 

5  B 
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people  becomes,  the  less  progressive  change  does  its  language 
undergo— the  sooner  does  it  become  fossilized  ;  the  more  uncul- 
tivated it  is,  the  more  the  langnage  is  modified.  We  may  accord- 
ingly expect  to  find  that  the  languages  of  those  people,  who 
became  more  or  less  civilized  at  an  extremely  early  period  in 
the  histoiy  of  the  human  race,  have  been  more  or  less  checked 
in  their  development;  this  is  the  case,  for  example,  with  the 
Chinese.  The  reverse  of  this  proposition,  that  a  nation  whose 
langaage  is  undeveloped  must  have  been  civilized,  does  not  of 
coarse  follow. 

The  next  stage  of  language  development  wonld  be  where  the 
2r^  e  or  '^^**  expressing  relation  of  time,  number,  etc.,  or  what  we  might 
the  sepa-  conveniently  term  form  roots,  wonld  get  attached  or  agglatinated 
ration  of  to  those  constituting  the  matter  of  the  sentence,  and  undergo 
the  pro-  more  or  less  modification  for  euphony'  sake,  such  as  the  loss  of 
nominal  ^^^  letters,  etc.,  but  not  so  mndi  that  the  original  roots  could 
tide  °^^  ^  ^Q  ^^^  cases  recognized.  In  this  stage  of  progression 
routfl.  the  form  roots  would  gradaally  lose  their  original  special  meaning, 
and  would  acquire  a  generic  one,  so  that  a  single  root  might  be 
made  to  express  the  same  kind  of  relation  in  connection  with  any 
number  of  difierent  nouns  or  verbs.  This  loss  of  special  mean- 
ing and  gain  of  generic  value  produces  in  languages,  at  this  stage 
of  development,  an  essential  difference  between  the  roots  which 
become  divided  into  what  we  might  term  corporal  roots,  that  is, 
nominal  and  verbal  roots,  as  already  mentioned,  koA  formal  rootSy 
(corresponding  in  some  measure  to  the  ap^pov  and  vvvittrfioc 
of  the  Greeks,  or  ^oivai  dtni^ot  of  Aristotle),  or  the  pro- 
nominal or  particle  roots  of  comparative  grammarians. 
*  It  will  be  observed  that  we  have  assamed  all  pronominal  or 
particle  roots  to  have  originated  from  roots  which  had  once 
verbal  and  nominal  value.  We  may  have  assumed  too  much, 
because  the  opinion  of  philologists  is  yet  unsettled  upon  this 
point.  There  are,  no  doubt,  a  great  many  of  this  class  of  roots, 
the  origin  of  which,  despite  the  action  of  agglutination,  etc,  can 
still  be  perfectly  distinguished  even  in  the  most  complex  lan- 
guages. Thus,  to  give  a  few  examples  taken  at  random,  which 
although  not  going  back  to  original  roots,  will  be,  perhaps,  more 
intelligible.  We  have  the  French, /7a^,  rien^  pointy  from  the 
original  Latin  substantives,  passusy  rtm^  punctum;  nihil  from 
ne-hilum  (quod  granofabce  ahhceret  Festus)  that  is,  not  a  fibre ; 
not  (Germ,  nt'cht)  =  ni-wiht  (wiht  =  thing) ;  the  English  aflSx, 
ly;  Anglo-Saxon,  lik;  Old  Saxon,  lie;  Old  English,  liche;  Alle- 
mannish,  li;  German  Uch — from  Old  High  German  substantive 
lih  =  body,  form  (hence  German — Leiche^  a  corpse,  English — 
LichgSLte,  the  outer  gate  of  a  church-yard,  XticAfield,  etc.).  But 
it  is  possible  that,  as  languages  became  highly  symbolic,  many  of 
them  might  have  been  arbitrarily  made. 

Roots  agglutinated  or  adhering  together,  might  in  process  of 
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Uoe  amalgamate  fully  together,  and    then  gradnally  undergo  Third,  or 
varioos  external  phonetic  modifications,  that  is,  either  destroy  a™*|^k*~ 
or  alter  its  initial  or  final  letters— or  internal,  that  is,  change  ^^^° 
the  vowel  of  one  of  the  roots,  etc.,  so  that  the  formal  root  wotdd 
become  so  indissolnbly  soldered  to  the  main  word  as  to  be  unre- 
cognizable as  a  distinct  word.   This  is  the  amalgamate  or  inflex* 
ional  stage  of  hingnages. 

When  a  language  becomes  amalgamating  or  agglutinating,  the  porma- 
primitive  monosyllabic  words  must  necessarily  disappear  and  give  Uon  of 
place  to  a  new  set  of  words  contidning  them,  bnt  modified  either  le^cico- 
by  internal  changes  or  external  additions.    The  effect  of  this  C^^P^*^ 
inodification  is  to  contract  the  unlimited  contents  of  the  roots, 
and  make  them  permanent  symbols  of  definite  conceptions,  such 
u  they  woold  temporarily  possess  in  a  monosyllabic  language, 
according  to  their  relative  position  in  a  sentence.     The  same  root 
might  undergo  a  great  number  of  modifications,  so  as  to  yield 
several  new  words,  exactly  as  a  root  in  the  free  monosyllabic  con- 
dition might  have  represented  several  different  ideas  according  to 
its  relative  position  to  other  words.     Again,  the  first  words 
formed  may,  by  the  addition  of  the  ybrmo/  roots,  give  rise  to  a 
great  number  of  words  having  definite  grammatical  forms.   Thus, 
for  example,  there  is  assumed  to  be  a  root  Jh  or  fiu^  which  gives 
the  following  words,  some  being  nouns,  some  verbs — the  root  in 
each  word  being  marked  in  Italics :  English— ;/2ow,  flood. ;  Ger- 
man—^/ficss;  Latin— ;/7tfo,  etc     From  these  are  derived  such 
words  as  flovnmg^  fl/ooded  (probably T^ou^er,  fiaral^f/ouT\  fliesaenj 
fim^fluenty  etc 

The  conversion  of  the  root  into  the  word,  or  clothing  it,  as  we  Clothing 
might  term  it,  is  so  universal,  that  even  in  languages  which  and  nn- 
border  upon  the  monosyllabic  condition,  the  naked  root  very  ^lo^liine 
rarely  occurs,  and  almost  every  word  is  dissyllabled.     In  the  °^  '^^' 
modem  European  languages,  however,  which  are  undergoing  a ' 
change  which  we  shall  notice  presently,  the  clothing  is  sometimes 
worn  off  the  root,  and  we  get  many  nsked  roots  having  the  defi- 
nite meaning  of  former  words.     Thus,  for  example,  the  word 
hand  was  in  Gothic  handua;  Crimean  Gothic,  handa;  and  already 
in  Old  High  German  it  was  reduced  to  harU;  and  in  Old  Saxon, 
Anglo-Saxon,  etC|  hand  or  hond^  etc 

Words  are  formed  out  of  roots  in  two  ways :   first,  by  a  Y\nt 
change  of  the  root  vowel,  or  internal  word  forming ;  secondly,  by  method 
consonantal  strengthening  of  the  root,  or  external  word-making,  of  for- 
The  first  process  may  take  pUice  in  three  different  ways:  1.  by  a  '"^"^ 
change  of  the  principal  vowels  a,  t,  u,  into  e  and  o— example,  sang^  ^^^^ 
sing;  2.  by  weakening  or  obscuring  the  root  vowels  a  and  t  into  roou 
e,  and  u  into  o,  as  /ail^  fell;  tan  (root),  teneo^  tendo;  3.  by 
strengthening  the  root  vowel  which  occurs,  (a)  by  lengthening 
the  short  vowel,  example  Xa^  (root)  x^w  Doric  Xa^o»,  fdcio, 
fi^i  (h)  by  diphthonging  (guna  in  Sanscrit)  Germ,  hiss^  beissen: 
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Second  Word-forming  by  the  second  or  external  process  takes  place 
method,  by  the  addition  of  saffixea  and  prefixes.  These  additions  are  of 
three  kinds:  1.  Reduplication,  that  is,  a  repetition  of  the  root 
itself  or  part  of  it,  the  efiect  of  which  is  to  strengthen  the  mean- 
ing of  the  root,  as  for  example,  singsong^  ngzag^  .itddffx*** 
2.  Derivation,  that  is,  by  the  addition  of  prefixes  and  snffixes, 
which,  in  the  fully  developed  language,  have  no  meaning  of 
themselves,  and  do  not  occur  belated  in  the  language — ^that  is, 
pronominal  or  particle  roots.  The  words  thus  derived  are  ob- 
tained often  not  directly  from  the  root,  but  from  some  simpler 
word :  in  either  case  they  are  of  two  kinds,  middle  farms  and 
branch  forms;  the  former  are  those  in  which  the  affix  is  only 
one  letter,  or  where  the  end  syllable  is  so  grown  with  the  root  or 
stock  word,  that,  when  the  latter  is  stripped  of  the  letter  or 
syllable,  it  does  not  constitute  an  independent  word — examples : 
iron,  water^  finger,  garden^  etc.  The  branch  forms  are  snch 
derivative  words  as  leave,  on  removal  of  the  prefix  or  affix,  an 
intelligible  word— examples:  with  suffix — golden, potter,  faithful, 
princess,  darkness;  with  prefix — unripe,  misfortune,  3.  Com- 
position, which  consists  in  the  junction  into  a  compound  word 
of  several  simple  words  which  independently  are  intelligible. 
Every  composite  word  consists  of  two  members,  one  of  which 
contains  the  general  or  fundamental  idea  of  the  composite,  the 
other  limits  or  determines  it.  The  fundamental  word  is  gene- 
rally placed  last — as,  glasswindow,  windowglass,  beeswax.  Each 
member  of  a  compound  word  may  itself  be  compound,  bnt  this 
does  not  affect  the  dualistic  character  of  the  word  which  sock 
compounds  may  form :  thus,  we  YiKv^fvUmoonshine,  and  Grerman — 
ober-landja germeister.  The  formation  of  compound  words  may 
take  place  in  two  ways :  1.  by  juxtaposition  of  two  or  more  words, 
which  stand  in  an  immediate  grammatical  relationship  with  each 
other,  that  relationship  being  expressed  by  the  usual  flexions, 
and  which  together  constitute  a  concrete  whole— examples : 
do-noihing*  greater  part,  etc.  2.  True  composition,  which  may 
be,  (a)  the  junction  of  two  or  more  words  coming  together  in 
their  simplest  condition,  that  is,  without  their  relations  being 
generally  expressed  by  flexions,  and  which  may  be  decomposed 
again  without  undergoing  any  essential  change  in  their  meaning, 
such  as  upperlip,  birthday,  etc. ;  (6)  by  fusion,  that  is,  the  com- 
bination of  the  two  members  so  as  to  represent  a  simple  concep- 
tion, their  individual  meaning,  more  or  less  altered,  having  passed 
into  that  of  the  compound,  but  neither  of  them  separately  having 
any  reference  to  the  compound,  which,  so  far  as  meaning  is  con- 
cerned, is  consequently  indecomposable — examples:  penknife, 
snowxohite,  etc.  Words  formed  by  true  composition  being  capa- 
ble of  holding  together,  may  serve  as  materials  for  new  com- 
pounds, or  as  stocks  upon  which  to  found  derivative  words  by 
the  addition  of  prefixes  and  suffixes^ examples:  ntU'tree-oUy 
fortnightly  (fourtccn-night-Iy). 
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Oar  obserraUooB  apon  articulate  sounds  must  have  shown,  Knmber 
what  indeed  every  one  may  at  once  divine,  that  the  possible  ofarticn- 
nomber  of  homogeneous  sounds  is  very  limited,  and  even  of '*^ 
single  sounds  of  a  heterogeneous  character.    The  combination  of  ^^^^ 
two  sounds  to  an  unity  may,  no  doubt,  like  the  mixture  of  two 
colours,  produce  an  infinite  number  of  shades ;  but  as,  in  the  case 
of  colour  mixtures,  there  is  a  limit  to  the  appreciative  power  of  the 
eye,  so  there  is  also,  and  a  much  narrower  one,  to  that  of  the 
ear.    But  no  one  language  possesses  the  whole  even  of  the  com-  no  Un- 
paratively  small  number  of  simple  sounds  above  mentioned,  and  ?°*^? 
consequently  we  may  expect  the  same  result  in  the  case  of  the  ^^^ 
mixed  sounds.    This  difference  between  the  original  number  of 
Boonds  in  any  two  languages  must  be  a  most  fmitfal  cause  of  the 
prodnctioQ  of  distinct  languages,  quite  independently  of  the  simi- 
lar effect  which  the  differential  development  of  the  grammatical 
organizatioii  would  have. 

The  most  striking  fundamental  phenomenon  of  ethnological  ^^  ^^^ 
philology  is  the  great  number  of  distinct  languages  which  exist,  opinions 
Connected  with  this  diversity  we  have  to  notice  two  opinions  about  the 
which  are  at  the  basis  of  ethnological  speculation.     According  to  ^°'^.  ^' 
one,  all  languages  have  originated  from  one  primitive  one;^{.^^*y 
according  to  the  other,  there  have  been  several  distinct  primitive  goages. 
languages.   Fortunately  for  humanity's  sake,  the  balance  of  scien- 
tific evidence  is  deddedly  in  favour  of  the  first  opinion,  and  each 
new  investigation,  but  helps  to  dear  away  some  remaining  barrier 
standing  in  the  way  of  an  absolute  harmony  between  religions 
and  scientific  doctrine  upon  this,  one  of  the  most  vital  questions 
connected  with  mankind.    The  doctrine  of  original  unity  of  lan- 
guage involves  the  existence  of  affinities  between  all  languages. 
Soch  affinities  should  also  exist  between  all  the  languages  derived 
from  any  one  of  the  primitive  languages ;  and,  consequently,  the 
observations  which  we  are  about  to  make  fit  one  hypothesis  as 
well  as  the  other. 

The  primitive  language  must  have  first  split  into  a  small  compa- 
number  of  dialects,  each  of  which,  in  its  turn,  may  have  become  rative 
the  parent  or  stock  of  another  series,  and  so  on.     In  order  to  affinities 
compare  any  two  languages,  then,  we  should  know  the  degree  of  ^^^*^' 
reUtionship  in  which  they  stand,  for  the  value  of  the  affinities  C^^**^^ 
which  they  might  exhibit  would  be  altogether  determined  by  it. 
We  can  best  conceive  the  character  of  tibis  relationship  by  com- 
paring the  whole  series  of  languages  to  the  members  of  a  great 
family  with  its  genealogical  tree.    The  sons  of  the  progenitor  or 
father  would  represent  the  first  derivations  from  the  parent  lan- 
guage ;  the  children  of  each  son  would  bear  closer  relationship 
to  eadi  other  than  they  would  to  theur  cousins  the  children 
of  the  other  sons;    and  so  of  the  grand-children.     But  the 
farther  we  proceed  the  greater  will  be  the  complexity  of  relation- 
ships, because  we  may  have  to  consider,  in  the  case  of  a  given 
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language,  relationships  of  the  same  yalae  as  those  represented  bj 
brother,  first-coasin,  second-coasin,  and  uncle. 

This  brings  ns  to  consider  the  several  ways  in  which  langnages 
WayB  in  Qjgy  ^^f^j. .  fQj.  \^  j^  Q^\y  ^hen  we  know  this  that  we  can  proceed 

]][n-  ^  classify  them  according  to  the  relative  order  of  their  affinities, 
guages  The  sources  of  difference  between  languages  may  be  thus  sum- 
may  dif-  marized. 

^^*  I.  Languages  undergo  decay,  and,  consequently,  single  words, 

and  even  whole  families  founded  on  certain  roots,  and,  con- 
sequently, the  roots  themselves,  may  wholly  disappear  out  of  all 
languages.  A  few  derivatives  may,  however,  escape  destruction, 
and  thus  preserve  Uie  root  in  one  or  more  languages,  while  all 
trace  of  it  may  have  passed  away  out  of  other  languages.  In 
this  state  the  root  would  be  obscured.  Again,  a  group  of  words 
may  disappear,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  derivations,  out  of 
one  or  more  languages,  but  may  be  preserved  in  several  others, 
Which  would  thus  afford  a  key  to  the  root  of  the  derivations  left. 
We  could  not  give  examples  of  the  first  kind,  because  we  are 
not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  all  roots  and  all  languages  to  be 
able  to  say  that  any  one  root  hzA  positively  perished,  though  it 
is  probable  that  numbers  of  them  have.  We  can  give  abundant 
examples  of  the  last  kind  of  loss,  but  one  may  suffice.  Engl. — 
Bridegroom;  Anglo-Saxon,  Brydgwna;  Germ. — Brdtdigam  ;  old 
high  German — BrutigomOj  from  Gothic — Guma;  Anglo-Saxon 
— Quma  =  old  high  German — 6omo;  Lat. — Homo  =  man;  no 
simple  word  from  the  same  root  now  existing  in  Grerman,  while 
in  English  we  have  the  word  Oroom,  Languages  grow  as  well 
as  decay ;  this  growth  is,  however,  chiefly  upon  the  foundation 
of  previous  words,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  the  contrary,  if  we 
assume  that  new  roots  are  sometimes  created. 

II.  Two  or  more  languages  may  have  complete  identity  of 
roots  and  of  a  great  many  simple  words,  and  even  of  derivatives, 
but  these  may  have  been  modified  in  sound  and  in  meaning.  This 
may  occur  in  either  of  the  following  ways : — 

1.  In  sound  merely ;  a  root  or  word  may,  in  accordance  with 
certain  phonetic  laws,  have  assumed  different  forms  of  sound  in 
dlfierent  languages. 

2.  By  the  employment  of  the  same  root  or  word  to  symbolise 
different  ideas. 

3.  In  both  ways ;  that  is,  the  original  word  may  have  been 
phonetically  modified  and  its  original  meaning  changed. 

4.  The  same  object  may  get  its  name  in  different  languages 
from  different  roots,  all  of  which  may  exist  in  each  language. 
Thus,  one  people  may  derive  the  word  blue  from  the  colour  of  a 
lake,  and  another  from  the  sky  ;  or  the  word  for  horse  from  its 
swiftness,  from  its  bearing  burdens,  or  from  the  name  of  some 
place  from  whence  they  first  obtained  it,  as  is  supposed  to  be  the 
origin  of  the  Hebrew  word  for  that  animal. 
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IIL  The  sinie  material  or  roots  may  have  been  sabjected  to 
different  degrees  or  kinds  of  grammatical  organization. 

It  is  nnneoessaiy  jnst  nov  to  saj  anything  farther  upon  the 
fint  caoses  of  differences  betireen  languages,  the  loss  or  gain  of  ^^^c~ 
roots ;  and  we  shall  accordingly  proceed  to  connder  the  second  ph^o^^tic 
category  of  causes,  the  most  impoitant  among  which,  and  per*  modifi- 
haps  of  all  caases,  are  phonetic  modifications.    Each  nation,  cations, 
from  causes  not  hitherto  determined,  use  certain  simple  and  mixed 
sonnds  In  preference  to  others ;  and  as  different  classes  of  articu- 
late sounds  exercise  difierent  muscles,  the  employment  of  parti* 
colar  sounds  will  help  to  strengthen  certain  muscles.  On  the  other 
hand,  those  which  would  act  in  the  prodoctton  of  the  unused 
sounds,  not  being  exercised  in  the  same  way,  the  faculty  for  pro- 
ducing those  unused  sounds  will  be  weakened  or  even  altogether 
lost.    This  difficulty  of  pronouncing  foreign  sonnds  ifiay  be  still 
farther  increased  by  the  unequal  development  of  one  of  the 
muBeles  required  for  its  production,  by  its  constant  use  in  pro- 
nouncing some  other  sound.   Hence,  if  one  language  borrows  a 
word  from  another,  it  must  modify  it  more  or  less,  and  even  to 
soch  an  extent  as  to  render  it  scarcely  recognizable,  if  it  contains 
sounds  or  combinations  of  sounds  which  do  not  exist  in  the  lan- 
guage into  which  it  is  introduced. 

Again,  if  we  recollect  the  dassification  of  consonants  according 
to  the  organs  which  produce  them  and  the  manner  of  their  pro- 
dnction,  we  can  understand  how  consonants  cannot  be  joined 
with  one  another  at  random  to  form  a  syllable ;  or  in  other  words, 
those  consonants  alone  can  be  fully  and  purely  sounded  in  succes- 
tton  as  parts  of  one  syllable,  which  are  produced  by  organs  and 
masdes  which  can  be  rapidly  articulated  or  moved  one  after  the 
other.  And  further,  the  final  consonant  of  one  syllable  influences 
the  initial  one  of  the  next  in  a  similar  manner.  If  the  articu- 
lating organs  be  unable  to  produce  the  sounds  in  succession,  they 
will  sabstitute  some  other  sound  which  will  be  naturally  formed  in 
the  attempt.  Even  the  vowel  sound  which  accompanies  certain 
consonants  or  combinations  of  consonants,  is  not  an  indifferent 
Dttter,  and  consequently  it  also  may  snfibr  change.  The  character 
of  the  modifications  and  substitutions  which  take  place  in  this 
▼ay  depends  upon  the  phonetic  character  of  each  langpiage ;  or  in 
other  words,  each  language  has  phonetic  laws  of  change  of  its 
own.  From  the  study  of  these  we  may  make  a  general  code  of  pho- 
netic laws  which  would  enable  us  to  include  all  the  possible  ways 
iu  which  words  may  be  phonetically  modified  within  a  limited 
number  of  categories.  The  more  important  of  these  general  laws 
may  be  briefly  summarized  as  follows : — 

Languages  change  phonetically  in  three  ways — 1.  by  ex-  ^ayg  i^ 
change  of  one  sound  for  another ;  2.  by  the  addition,  loss,  or  which 
change  of  position  of  sound ;    3.  by  contraction.     We  shall  1^- 
^dse  each  of  these  processes  and  examine  it  somewhat  more  in  ^^^^ 
detail 
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change  ^-  "^^^  exchaoge  of  sounds  may  also  take  place  in  three  wajs 
phoned-  — 1.  Without  the  apparent  iuflaence  of  other  sounds  or  of  the 
caWy.  phonetic  elements  of  the  word  generally,  that  is,  where  they  are 
not  the  cansej[of  the  change,  though  they  may  exert  a  modifying 
influence  upon  the  manner  in  which  it  is  exerted ;  2.  by  the  action 
of  neighbouring  sounds  and  syllables,  influence  of  the  phonetic 
material — assimilation,  dissimilation,  and  influence  of  phonetic 
eqnilibrinm,  law  of  compensation ;  3.  influence  of  accent. 

!•  Without  influence  of  other  sounds:  (a)  by  a  change  of 
vowelsy  which  usually  takes  place  from  a,  t,  u,  into  e  and  o,  and 
chanireof  ^^  ^  ^°^  *  ^°^  **^  ^  reverse  change  is  not  considered  to  occur ;  the 
'vowels,  following  example  shows  the  kind  of  interchange  through  the 
whole  vowel  scale:  German — lache^  Italian — lago;  English — 
lake  (a,=e);  Latin — lix;  Irish — lough;  Vendish — luza,  (h) 
by  an  exchange  of  vowels  with  consonants,  such  as  the  change  of 
t  and  u  into  the  half-vowels  j  and  v,  and  the  reverse.  Another 
example  of  the  same  kind  is  the  affinity  which  subsists  in  some 
languages  between  u  and  /,  which  is  displayed  in  two  ways — ^fint, 
/  becomes  ti,  but  it  must  be  preceded  by  a  vowel,  for  examine, 
Latin— cotfum  becomes  French  cou;  secondly,  a  vowel  preceding 
/  is  changed  into  u;  example,  Gr.,  tkKo^  ;  Latin,  ulcus.  The 
Latin  /  becomes  t  in  Italian  when  it  occurs  between  a  mute  and  a 
vowel.     Example,  |)/anti^,j7tafu>;  clarus^  chiaro, 

(b)  Interchange  of  consonants.  Consonants  can  only  inter- 
B)' inter-  c^^^S^  when  they  are  related  to  each  other.  This  relationship  is 
change  of  two  kinds,  homorganic,  or  those  produced  by  the  same  organs, 
of  consu-  such  as  dentals ;  and  homogeneous^  or  those  produced  by  the  same 
nants.  ]^{q^  ^f  action,  such  as  liquids,  etc  This  relationship  is  cross- 
wise, as  will  be  underetood  from  what  we  have  said  on  the  classi- 
fication of  consonants ;  that  is,  two  consonants  may  happen  to  be 
homogeneous  and  homorganic  at  the  same  time ;  as,  for  instance, 
I  and  n :  this  is,  however,  not  common,  and  even  in  the  examine 
/  is  an  oral  liquid,  while  n  is  nasal.  In  accordance  with  this 
distinction,  consonantal  interchange  may  be  included  under  two 
categories :  1.  The  interchange  between  homogeneous  consonants, 
of  which  numerous  examples  might  be  given,  between  the  half 
vowels,  spirants,  and  h — Ex. :  old  High  German,  ahsala;  mid- 
dle High  German,  ahsel;  modern  German,  achsd;  Latin,  JUum; 
Spanish,  hilo;  between  the  liquids,,  such  as  /  and  r — Ex. :  Lat. — 
Feregrinus;  lta\,^pdegrino ;  French— pe^'n;  Zand  n — Ex.: 
hBLt,'-~apostolus ;  French — apotre^  etc;  between  mediie  inter- 
change is  very  rare ;  between  tenues,  and  finally  between  aspirates 
and  spirants.  2.  Interchange  between  homorganic  consonants. 
Of  this  kind  are  (a)  the  interchange  of  continuous  and  explouve 
consonants  of  the  same  organic  kind,  such  as  v  and  b — Ex. : 
Lat.,  vervex;  Middle  Latin,  berbix;  French,  brebris;  j  and  g — Ex : 
German,  Gemse;  Polish,  Giemza ;  /*,  ch  (x),  and  g  —  Ex.: 
Gothic,  Quma;  Old  High  German,  gomo  (komoj;  Latin,  homo  ; 
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d  and  f  ioto  #~Ex. :  Greek,  p6liyv\  Latin  Rasa;  I  and  c^;  m,  h^ 
/»— Ex.:  Gothic,  stibna;  old  English,  stempne;  old  Saxon, sternna; 
German,  stimme.  2.  The  interchange  of  the  homorganic  labial- 
mates  6,  j9,  etc. ;  dental,  d,  f ,  f A,  etc. ;  palatal,  g,  ib,  etc. 
Interchanges  of  this  kind  between  homorganic  mntes  are  so  com- 
mon that  every  one  can  suggest  an  example.  Connected  with  the 
interchange  of  homorganic  mates,  we  may  mention  the  remarkable 
historical  interchange  which  has  been  discovered  among  the  Indo- 
Eoropean  languages,  and  which  exhibits  a  perfect  circular  move-  p"'""' ' 
roent  from  one  ardcnlation  stage  to  another,  in  accordance  with  tnmspo- 
tbe  law  of  transpoakion  of  sounds  (in  German,  Lavtverachiebung)  sltion. 
discovered  by  Jacob  Grimm.'^  The  Greek,  Latin,  and  Sanscrit 
form  one  stage ;  the  Gothic,  Old  Saxon,  Anglo-Saxon,  the  Scan- 
dioavian  langaages,  and  the  Lower  German,  the  second ;  the  old 
High  Grerman,  the  third  stage.  According  to  these  successive 
stages,  each  of  the  nine  mates  has  been  shifted  forward  in  the 
direction  in  which  the  sounds  are  naturally  developed — that  is, 
the  labial,  dental,  and  palatal  mediie  pass  into  the  corresponding 
tenues,  the  latter  into  aspirates,  and  aspirates  into  mediae  again, 
thus  completing  the  circle.''  The  middle  and  modem  High  Ger- 
man have  remained  nearly  at  the  third  stage,  or  that  of  the  old 
High  German,  with,  however,  an  increasing  tendency  towards  a 
retrograde  movement,  that  is,  to  soften  the  hard  consonants,  the 
former  movement  being  a  passage  from  soft  to  hard  sounds. 

The  following  table  will  help  to  render  this  very  remarkable 
law  more  intelligible,  llie  letters  are  arranged  in  three  homor' 
ganic  categories  of  labials,  dentals,  and  palatals.  The  first  column 
in  each  division  serves  to  show  to  what  homogeneous  category 
the  letters  in  the  division  belong.  Tho  second  column  gives  the 
three  Greek  mutes  belonging  to  each  homorganic  division ;  the 
third,  the  corresponding  ones. in  Gk>thic;  and  the  fourth,  in  old 
High  (jcrman.  Thus  h  in  Greek  corresponds  to  p  in  Grothic  and 
to  /  in  German,  while  ph  in  Greek  is  represented  by  h  in 
Gothic  and  p  in  German — that  is,  the  Greek  mediie  become 
Gothic  tenuis  and  German  aspirates,  etc  If  we  take  any  given 
letter  in  any  of  the  languages  named,  we  may,  by  this  table,  find 
the  corresponding  letters  in  any  of  the  others ;  thus,  t  in  old 
High  German  corresponds  to  Gothic  dy  etc. 

Labials.  Dentals.  Palatals. 


las 

Mediae  6 h—p—f 

TeDuisp .p—f — b 

Afpirate  {^j^^pA-A — p 


Medias    a...  </-t— th 
Tenuis    I...  <-th-d 

Aspirate  th,  „th  -d — ^t 


MediflB    g...ff — k — Ail 
Tenuis    A...A-AA — y 

Aspirate  kh,M-g~-k 


"  Deutsche  Grammatik,  L  S.  681. 

"  See  J.  Grimm,  Geschichte  d.  Deutschcn  Sprache,  S.  393 ;  also 
Heyte,  SprachwisBenachaft,  S.  306. 
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2.  Under  the  Influence  of  Neighbouring  Sounds,  Changes  of 
this  kind  may  be  classed  nnder  two  categories,  1.  those  depend- 
ing npon  the  material  quality  of  the  sound ;  and  2.  upon  the 
qaantitj  or  eqailibriam  of  the  sjUable.  The  first  category  may 
be  farther  sabdivided  into,  1.  assimilation  of  consonants  and 
vowels ;  and  2.  dissimilation. 
.  .  ._  Assimilation  is  of  two  kinds,  homologous  and  analogousy  and 
lation  of  ^^V  ^  either  consonantal  or  vocal,  progressiye  or  retrogressiTe ; 
conso-  generally  it  is  the  latter  in  the  Indo-Eoropean  langoages,  the 
DiiQta.  speech  going  forward  and  anticipating,  as  it  were,  the  following 
sound ;  bat  in  the  northern  or  Ural-Altaic  languages,  vocal  assi* 
milation  is  always  progressive,  the  vowel  of  the  affix  being  made 
dependent  upon  that  of  the  root.  1.  Homologous  assimilation, 
or  the  assimilation  of  a  liquid  to  a  preceding  liquid,  or  a  labial, 
a  preceding  labial,  and  so  on.  Thus,  in  Greek  o  assimilales  y  in 
irvv  and  irakiv  when  they  enter  into  combination ;  e.  ^.,  evvoiroi, 
iraKiftwTOQ.  Again,  we  have  in  Latin  an  example  of  a  mute 
assimilating  a  mute  when  ad^  sub^  and  o6,  enter  into  combination ; 
e>g-9  affinis^  succedo^  oppono.  This  kind  of  assimilation  is  also 
common  in  the  conversion  of  Latin  words  into  Italian,  thus: 
dictus=detto.  The  assimilating  influence  of  I  in  the  middle  of  a 
word  npon  a  preceding  'D  in  Irish,  may  be  referred  to  this  cate- 
gory, thus :  co'dU  sleep,  is  pronounced  as  if  written  colU.  2. 
Analogous  assimilation,  which  is  of  two  kinds;  (a)  homoi^ganic,  or 
the  conversion  of  a  consonant  into  another  which  belongs  to  the 
same  organ  as  the  following  one,  thus :  tarn  gives  tandem  ;  that 
is,  the  labial  m  passes  into  the  dental,  to  correspond  to  the  dental 
d;  French,  prtnteinj9=Latin,  primum  tempus;  Italian,  pronto= 
Latin,  promptus*  {b)  Homogeneous,  or  the  conversion  of  a  con- 
sonant into  another  which  belongs  to  the  same  stage  of  articula- 
tion. This  is  the  law  in  Greek  for  all  combinations  of  two  mutes; 
thus  the  soft  labial  /3  in  rpiput  is  hardened  to  the  tenuis  ir,  when 
in  combination  it  is  succeeded  by  the  hard  dental  r  in  nrptfrrm. 
Again,  the  spirant  s  hardens  the  preceding  media,  scnbo — scripsi; 
liquids,  on  the  other  band,  soften ;  thus,  the  hard  t  in  quatuor  is 
softened  to  d  by  the  liquid  r  in  quadrupeSy  etc  To  this  cate- 
goiy  belongs  also  the  kind  of  assimilation  called  by  Schleicher,'' 
ZeUcifr-  Zotacismus,  which  occurs  in  almost  every  language — namely,  the 
muB.  action  of  I  orj  on  a  preceding  k  or  t  sound ;  in  assimilating  these 
it,  as  it  were,  squeezes  them,  and  gives  a  hissing  sound.**    Assi- 

"  Sprachvergleichende  Untersuchungen,  S.  33. 

'*  The  HeUenic  substitution  of  the  palatal  sibilant  (  for  the  softened 
guttural  and  dental  consonants  of  the  ancient  dialects,  is  of  this  kind. 
The  English  g^  J,  and  cA,  arc  fdso  more  or  less  the  result  of  the  same 
kind  of  action.  The  palatal  sibilants  resulting  ftom  Zetacismus  are 
distinct  from  the  original  sibilants  of  the  language,  inasmudi  as  at  the 
very  period  when  the  latter  are  fading  into  mere  aspirations,  or  dege- 
nerating into  semi-TowcU,  the  process  of  substituting  palatal  sibilants 
may  be  in  foU  activity. 
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nfladon  extends  also  outside  the  limits  of  words,  to  the  contiguous 
soDods  of  connected  words,  in  the  pronunciation  of  manj  peoples, 
and  even  to  the  written  language,  as  was  especiallj  the  case  in 
Sanacrit. 

The  aasiinilation  of  vowels  differs  so  far  from  that  of  conso-  Asshni- 
nints,  that,  while  the  latter  is  almost  invariably  the  resnlt  of  l^^i^^  <»^ 
contact  of  two  sounds,  in  the  former  the  vowel  of  a  syllable  acts  ^^^^ 
open  that  of  the  preceding  syllable  over  the  intermediate  conso- 
oiDts.  As  examples  of  homologous  assimilation,  we  may  instance 
MU/=fie  hUumy  eonsul=consUium,  The  analogoos  assimilation 
of  vowels  may  be  described  as  the  obscuring  of  the  vowel  of  a 
preceding  syllable,  mixing  with  it  another  vowel  sound.  Of  this 
khid  is  the  remarkable  progressive  vowel  assimilation  in  the 
Finoio-Tatarian  or  northern  family  of  languages.  According  to 
the  peculiar  vocal  harmony  in  these  languages,  a  final  a,  o,  «, 
becomes  d,  o,  d,  if  the  root  vowel  be  (2,  6^  u,  and  vice  versa. 
The  Irish  rule  of  ^^  Broad  to  broad,  slender  to  slender",  C40l 
le  cool  A5Ur  ieAVAn  le  le4tMt),  is  very  similar  to  the  law 
of  harmony  just  mentioned.  In  Irish  the  vowels  are  classi- 
fied into  broad  (a,  o,  u,)  and  slender  (e,  t).  Now,  the  rule  is 
this,  that  a  consonant  or  consonants  should,  in  every  written 
word,  lie  between  either  two  broad  or  two  slender  vowels;  or,  in 
other  words,  if  the  vowel  of  a  syllable  be  broad,  the  vowel  of  the 
next  sneceeding  sylhible  should  be  broad ;  if  a  slender  vowel  pre- 
ceded, a  slender  one  should  follow. 

Dissimilation  is  the  avoidance  of  the  disagreeable  repetition  of  Diggi^i/ 
like  sounds  by  the  conversion  of  homogeneous  consonants  into  ution. 
heterogeneous,  and  homorganic  into  heterorganic  For  instance, 
the  Greeks  never  commenced  two  succeeding  syllables  with  aspi- 
rates; if  in  combination  this  happens,  the  first  aspirate  is  con- 
verted into  the  tenub  homorganic  with  it.  Indeed  they  appear  to 
have  avoided  having  the  same  consonant  occur  in  two  successive 
syllables.  A  remarkable  example  of  dissimilation  is  afforded  by 
the  eaphoneous  interchange  between  the  palatal  liquid  r  and  the 
dental  one  /  in  the  Latin  words  ending  in  aris  or  alis.  If  the 
aioiple  word  or  stock  upon  which  the  derivation  is  effected  end 
m  r,  the  termination  will  be  alts ;  if  in  /,  in  aris.  Examples : 
An^viaria,  mttralis,  <So/aris.  In  English  we  have  purple^  from 
Latin  ptffTmra;  marUe — French,  marhrCj  from  Latin  marmor, 

EquiUlnium  of  Sentences^  or  the  Laws  of  Compensation. — In  ^^^  ^f 
assimilation  and  dissimilation  we  have  the   establishment  ofcompen- 
eophony  by  means  of  a  positive  change  of  quality  in  the  sounds  satioa. 
themselves.   In  the  laws  of  compensation  we  have  a  much  more 
delicate  method  of  attaining  it  in  certain  cases,  by  the  relation  be- 
tween the  quantity  or  length  of  the  vowel  sounds  iu  connected 
syllables.  Vowel  changes  of  this  kind  may  be  purely  phonetic,  or, 
without  having  any  positive  grammatical  value,  may  affect  the 
symbolic  meaning  of  a  syllable  by  giving  it  phonetic  preeminence. 
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The  effect  maj  be  |Wttiiiiued  in  two  wajs,  by  streDgthening  the 
vowel  soondiy  or  bj  ireakeBUig  tbem.  The  fonner  consists  in  the 
diphChonpng  or  lengthening  of  the  short  root  voweb  ;'^  the  latter 
In  the  weakening  of  the  stock  vowel  when  it  is  increased  by  re- 
*  dnplication  or  prefix.  Thus  in  Latin,  d  becomes  f  in  open  ^Ua- 
bles,  and  e  in  closed  ones  ;faciOj  effieic;  annus,  perennis.  In  cer- 
tain cases  a  passes  into  u;  ^  into  f;  oe  into  f;  tm  into  u;  6  into 
{;  u  into  i,  etc. ;  some  of  these  changes  being  common  to  a  great 
many  languages,  while  others  are  pecnliar  to  one. 

3.  Under  the  influence  of  accent. — The  relative  importance  of 
Infla-  ^Y^^  element  of  phonetic  change  depends  npon  the  circamstanoe 
^^ceoi,  of  its  being  fixed  or  variable.  In  Greek  and  Latin  it  was  varia- 
ble, and  followed  or  depended  npon  the  number  of  syllables  in  the 
word,  or  the  qnantity,  which  was  almost  always  invariable.  In 
modem  languages  there  is  a  gradual  tendency  to  make  words 
purely  symbolic,  and  hence  in  some  of  them  accent  is  employed 
not  only  as  a  means  for  obtaining  pure  euphony,  but  t6  express, 
intellectual  differences,  as  a  kind  of  delicate  substitute  for  in- 
flexions cast  off.  In  such  cases  it  overrides  all  other  phonetic 
relations,  altering  the  pronunciation  of  both  toned  and  untoned 
syllables.  Thus,  for  example,  in  Grerman  the  tone  or  accent  is 
quite  invariable,  always  maintaining  its  position  on  the  root  or 
stock  syllable  ;  such  toned  or  accented  syllables  have  thdr  short 
vowels  lengthened,  or  the  following  consonant  doubled ;  the  vow- 
els in  the  unaccented  syllables  being  weakened  or  even  volatiliaed 
altogether. 

II.  Augmentation,  Retrenchment,  Metathesis. — These  pho- 
nedc  means  of  change  are  presented  to  us  under  two  aspects, 
either  in  their  evident  or  historical  form,  as  they  have  been  pre- 
sented to  us  in  the  gradual  change  of  a  given  language  in  the 
txmne  of  time,  or  in  the  contrast  of  allied  languages  or  dialects  of 
the  same  stock,  or  as  the  expression  of  the  assumed  methods 
according  to  which  grammariims  suppose  certain  phonetic  changes 
to  have  occurred  either  in  the  formation  of  the  simple  words  or 
inflexions. 
Anirmen-  Augmentation  is  applied  to  the  addition  of  meaningless  sounds 
tatioQ.  to  words  in  order  to  establish  enphony,  and  takes  place  either  by 
(a)  Prosthesis  or  Prothesis,  or  the  prefixing  of  a  letter:  thus  Lat., 
spiritue;  French,  esprit.  It  may  be  a  consonant  as  well  as  a 
vowel.  Anglo-Saxon,  mdtan  (English — melt)  gives  Englbh  smeltj 
old  German  smeltan,  modern  German  schmelzen.  {b)  Epithesis,  or 
augmentation  by  a  final  letter,  such  as  the  v  of  the  third  person 
singular  in  Greek,  nrvifnv;  (c)  Epenthesis,  or  augmentation  by 


*<^  Thifi  is  the  Guna  and  Wriddhiof  Sanscrit  grammarians:  the  former 
consists  in  adding  an  &  before  the  vowel,  so  that  from  i  or  u  e  or  5  is  ob- 
tained. Wriddhi  consists  in  the  use  of  &  in  the  same  way,  so  that  a  befoic 
t  gives  at ;  a  before  u  gives  au.    Hcyse  Sprachwiseenschaft,  S.  31G. 
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interpolation  of  sounds  in  the  inlaior  of  the  word.  Example,  of 
a  coosonaoty  Lat.  domsEorv— Ffendiy  dompter;  of  a  vowel — Gr. 
'AneXifvx^  — LgL  jSecukqmu, 

RfhrnekmuHt  is  rarely  employed  to  produce  euphony,  but  Re- 
lather  hr  breyity,  and  is  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  diffi-  trench- 
Cilty  of  discovering  the  roots  in  some  languages,  as  in  French.  It  "^^^^ 
takes  place  either  by  (a)  Aphsresis,  or  the  retrenchment  of  a 
Towel  or  consonant  in  the  first  syllable.  Example,  Lat.  extraneus^ 
Ital.  edraneo;  French,  e(s)tranger^  Engl,  stranger.  The  French 
word  is  an  example  of  the  retrenchment  of  a  consonant,  the  Eng- 
lish of  a  vowel ;  (6)  Apokope,  or  the  cutting  off  final  vowels  and 
consonants.  The  latter  is  common  in  Greek,  such,  for  example,  as 
the  dropping  of  final  mutes ;  the  former  is  not,  but  very  frequent 
in  other  languages.  Sometimes  the  whole  syllable  is  cut  off, 
Latin,  Amicus — French,  Ami.  (c)  Retrenchment  in  the  interior 
of  a  word,  which  maybe,  1.  elision,  or  the  dropping  of  one  vowel 
when  two  come  together,  as  ne — unquam  <=  nunquam;  2.  syn- 
cope, or  the  dropping  of  a  vowel  occurring  between  two  conso- 
nants. Example,  irartip — irarpSg;  Lat.  vcdide^vcUde.  Sometimes 
it  caoses  the  melting  of  two  words.  Example,  do  not,  do*fU;  (c) 
dropping  of  a  consonant  or  of  a  whole  syllable  or  eclipsis. 
When  thb  takes  place  in  the  case  of  a  consonant  and  two  vowels, 
the  latter  are  drawn  together,  and  a  long  vowel  produced,  if  the 
two  vowels  be  alike,  or  a  diphthong,  if  they  be  different.  We  need 
not  give  examples  of  this  kind  of  change,  as  they  are  abundant  in 
eveiy  language,  and  in  most  cases  the  rules  vary  with  the  Ian- 
gMge. 

Metathesis^  or  the  reversal  or  changing  about  of  the  position  of  Mets- 
a  sound  with  respect  to  the  other  sounds  of  a  word.  It  is  one  of  thesis, 
the  commonest  and  most  important  methods  of  changing  the 
appearance  of  words,  and  producing  differeliie  between  allied 
languages.  Examples:  Latin, f>ro;  Spanish, por;  French, j^our; 
Gothic,  6rtnfian,  brennan;  Anglo  *Saxon,  biman;  Eoglbh,  bum; 
Anglo-Saxon,  thridda;  English,  third.  The  tendency  in  the 
modem  languages  is  to  transfer  the  consonant  afler  the  vowel,  as 
in  the  examples  given ;  but  in  the  Slavonic  dialects  the  tendency 
is  the  reverse,  at  least  in  the  case  of  the  liquids. 

III.  Contraction  is  the  combination  or  fusion  of  two  or  more  Contne- 
vowels  belonging  to  different  syllables,  to  a  single  mixed  vowel  or  ^°* 
diphthong.  In  some  languages  this  is  effected  only  for  euphony, 
b  others  its  object  is  brevity.  As  the  simple  vowels  are  all  pre- 
served m  the  compound  one,  and  are  not  lost,  as  in  the  case  of 
actual  retrenchment,  the  effect  of  this  method  of  change  is  not 
Aesrly  so  destructive  of  the  organic  form  of  the  language  as  those 
abeady  mentioned.  Contraction  may  bo  imperfect  or  perfect ; 
the  former  is  only  employed  in  the  pronunciation,  the  latter 
being  also  employed  in  writing.  Imperfect  contraction  is  of  two 
lunds :  Sjnizesis,  or  the  combination  of  two  vowels  in  pronun- 
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ciadon  to  a  diphthong ;  and  Sjnalcspha,  or  the  melting  of  two 
vowels  to  one  mixed  vowel,  which  needs  not  necessarilj  be  long. 
Thej  are  both  temporary  means  of  helping  rhythm,  and  their  oolj 
permanent  effect  is  dependent  npon  what  the  early  rhythmical 
ballads  of  a  people  may  have  npon  its  ultimate  pronunciation. 

Perfect  contraction  is  of  two  kinds:  contraction  properly  so 
called  (mfvaip€fftQ)j  which  takes  place  within  a  word,  or  between 
two  separate  words,  or  crasis  which  is  almost  confined  to  Greek. 
. «  ,  All,  or  nearly  all,  possible  modes  of  word  forming  and 

chief      letter  changing,  whicn  could  exist  in  any  language,  may, 
letter-     we  believe,  be  included  under  some  one  or  more  of  the 
*^"**'  categories  mentioned  in  the  preceding  abstract.     If  the 
uDderthe  changes  of  this  kind,  which  every  language  admits  of,  be 
foregoing  determined,  the  comparative  philologist  is  also  able  to  dis- 
catego-    QQyQj.  ^Q  special  phonetic  laws  which  belong  to  each  lan- 
guage.    Having  discovered  these,  he  may  now  proceed  toi 
Wjj^j      analyze  the  words  of  any  language,  decompose  the  com? 
the  dis-  pound  ones  into  their  component  ones,  strip  tne  derivatives 
ooveiy  of  from  a  common  stock  word  of  their  inflexional  elements, 
Har^o^  and  unclothe  the  stock  itself  so  as  to  obtain  the  naked 
netic       root :  he  may  even  in  many  cases  discover  the  roots  of 
laws  of    the  inflexional  elements  themselves.     Again,   he   may 
^^^^'  proceed  synthetically  as  well  as  analytically :  knowing 
enables    the  modification  which  a  simple  word  or  root  would  un- 
uB  to  do.  dergo  on  being  subjected  to  the  action  of  the  peculiar 
phonetic  laws  of  a  language,  or  of  a  series  of  languages, 
singly  or  in  succession,  he  may  test  the  accuracy  of  his 
analytical  results,  by  building  upon  one  of  his  roots  all 
the  words  wliich  it  might  form  in  accordance  to  the  pho* 
netic  and  formalistic  or  grammatical  laws  of  a  given 
language,  and  then  see  how  far  his  backword  process 
accords  with  the  actual  words  in  that  language.     Tliis 
synthetical  test  has  never,  as  it  ought  to  have  been,  ap- 
plied to  the  whole  series  of  roots  of  a  family  of  languages, 
and  the  artificial  materials  for  a  lexicon  thus  lormed, 
compared  with  those  which  the  natural  growth  of  the 
language  had  evolved. 

It  must  be  evident  that  any  attempt  at  etymological 
lo^air  investigation,  not  foimded  on  a  knowledge  of  the  phonetic 
resear-  laws  of  languages,  must  be  perfectly  barren  in  result. 
che«  not  "W'e  admit  that  the  results  hitherto,  obtained  by  the  pho- 
upon  netic  system  are  not  above  suspicion ;  nay,  more,  we  con- 
phonetic  fess  that  acknowledged  adepts  in  the  processes  of  letter 
laws,  of  changing  have  arrived  at  the  strangest  results,  such  even 
"^'  as  the  wildest  etymological  guesses  of  the  old  school  of 
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pliilologists  could  scarcely  rival  certainly  never  excel. 
All  this  merely  proves  that  a  good  ilistrument  has  been 
badly  applied,  and  that  philology  is  yet  in  its  infancy 
as  an  inductive  science. 

Having  disposed  of  the  phonetic  laws,  the  basis  of  all  Diffe- 
branches  of  comparative  grammar,  we  can  now  address  ""<»  be- 
ourselves  to  the  last  element  of  difference  between  Ian-  {^^ 
guages^grammatical  organization.     The  special  object  gaages 
which  we  have  in  view  m  this  essay  dispenses  us  from  ^  gram- 
dwelling  with  the  same  detail  upon  this  element  of  differ-  ^*  ^. 
ence  that  we  did  upon  the  phonetic  one.     It  would  not,  zation. 
indeed,  be  necessary  in  any  case,  inasmuch  as  every  one 
is  more  or  less  acquainted  with  the  elements  of  grammar, 
while  the  principles  of  letter-changes  are  comparatively 
but  little  known.    When  we  speak  of  grammatical  orgam- 
zation,  we  mean  it  chieily  in  reference  to  the  formation  of 
grammatical  words  (adjectives,  adverbs),  inflexions,  etc.; 
because,  strictly  speakmg,  all  we  have  said  about  roots 
and  words  belongs  to  the  subject  of  grammar,  just  as 
much  as  anything  we  shall  hereafter  say ;  but  the  distinc* 
tion,  without  being  logical,  is  convenient.     We  shall  have 
to  make  a  few  observations  on  the  classification  of  lan- 
piges  in  connection  with  the  Indo-European  and  Finn 
Hypotheses,  and  this  will  offer  us  an  opportunity  of  com- 
municating as  much  information  on  this  part  of  compara- 
tive grammar  as  will  suit  the  purpose  we  have  in  view. 

Bacon's  aphorism,   *'  Citiua  emergit  Veritas  ex  errore  q^^j^. 
quam  ex  confiuione'\  however  we  may  be  disposed  to  caUon 
aoubt  of  its  truth  universally,  is  quite  applicable  to  the  indispen- 
case  of  sciences  which  deal  with  a  multitude  of  objects  or  ^ 
&ct8.     Better  some  classification,  even  though  erroneous, 
than  none  at  all,  because  we  may  safely  say  that  one  of 
the  greatest  progressive  steps  which  an  mfant  science  can 
make  is  the  framing  of  some  classification.    In  the  in- 
fancy of  science  the  classification  must  needs  be  artificial, 
because  the  affinities  linking  the  objects  or  facts  cannot 
be  known,  much  less  can  their  order  or  relative  value. 
One  of  the  uses,  indeed,  of  a  system  of  classification,  is  to 
enable  affinities  to  be  discovered.     The  most  artificial 
dassification  ever  proposed  contained  some  elements  of  a 
natural  one ;  but  a  perfectly  natural  one  can  only  be  framed 
at  a  very  advancea  stage  of  the  science.    Tnere  can  be 
no  doubt  then  that  there  is  some  truth,  indeed  much,  in 
the  recent  classifications  of  languages  proposed  by  several 
distinguished  (German  philologists ;  nevertheless,  they  are 
I.  6 
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but  temporary  scaffolding,  and  should  never  be  looked 
upon  in  any  other  light.  Of  all  those  which  have  been 
proposed,  that  of  Pott  appears  to  present  most  advantages, 
with  one  exception,  which  we  shall  hereafter  refer  to, 
than  any  of  the  others.  This  classification  may  be  thus 
Pott'a  summarized:  1.  Isolating  lanauages,  or  those  in  which  the 
caUon.  niatter  or  chief  idea,  and  the  form,  or  secondary  idea, 
derivative  or  flexional  element,  still  remain  perfectly  sepa- 
rated. 2.  Agglutinating  languages,  wherein  matter  and 
form  adhere  together,  but  scarcely  more  than  externally. 
'3.  True  inflexional  amalgamating  languages,  in  which 
the  matter  and  form  are  so  intimately  blended  that  both 
fuse  into  an  indecomposable  unity.  The  first  class  is  re- 
presented by  the  Chinese  and  Indo-Chinese  languages ;  the 
second,  by  the  Finnish,  Turkish,  Mongolian,  and  other 
languages  grouped  together  in  accordance  with  the  Finn 
hypothesis ;  the  third,  by  the  Semitic,  and  still  more  so 
by  the  Indo-European  languages.  The  latter  is  the 
proper  normal  type ;  the  first  two  are  below  the  normal ; 
but  there  are  others  again  which  Pott  considers  to  ex- 
ceed the  normal,  namely,  the  American;  and  accordingly 
he  makes  a  fourth  class  of  them ;— 4.  The  transnormal  or 
incorporating  languages. 

F.  Schlegel,  who  was  one    of  the  first  to  make  a 
gel's.  *"  general  classification  of  languages,  divided*  them  into 
three  principal  classes :  flexionless,  aflueing,  and  inflect* 
A.  W.     i^g  languages.     A.  W.  Schlegel*'  adopted  his  brother's 
Schle-     classification,  but  subdivided  the  inflecting  languages  into 
*®**'*       synthetical,  or  those  whose  inflexions  are  chiefly  formed 
by  additions  to  the  root  or  stock  word,  and  analytical, 
or  those  which  can  also  make  internal  phonetic  changes 
in  the  root  or  stock  word  perform  the  functions  of  inflec- 
tions.   The  Indo-European  represent  the  synthetical  lan- 
guages ;  the  Semitic  (Hebrew,  etc  ),  the  analytical.  Bopp** 
has  made  another  classification,  in  which  he  starts  from  the 
mechanism  of  the  languages — that  is,  the  means  by  which 
their  grammar  is  formed,  and  accordingly  distinguishes 
the  following  classes:  1.  Languages  with  monosyllabic 
roots,  without  the  power  of  combination,  and,  therefore, 
without  organization,  without  grammar;  of  which  the 


'^  See  his  celebrated  work,  "  Ueber  die  Sprache  und  Weiah^t  der 
Inder". 
'^  "  Observations  sur  la  langue  et  la  literattire  Proyen9ale8  ". 
'^  Yergleichende  Grammatik,  s.  112. 
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Ghineae  is  the  type.    2.  Lan^ages  with  monosyllabic 
lootB,  but  capable  of  combination,  and  developing  their 
oiganization  or  grammar  almost  wholly  in  this  way;  of 
wmch  Sanscrit,  week,  and  all  other  languages  (whether 
agglutinating  or  amalgamating^,  with  the  exception  of, 
3.  the  Senudc  languages,  which  produce  their  gram- 
matical forms  not  only  by  combination,  but  also  by 
internal  change  in  the  root  itself.     W.  v.  Humboldt,^  W.  voa 
though  making  the  external  form  or  grammatical  struo-  ^Q™,- 
ture  of  languages  the  basis  of  his  classification,  seems  to     ^^^ 
have  been  innuenced  also  by  what  we  might  term  the 
comparative  psychological  character  of  languages.    He 
takes  two  extreme  opposite  types — the  Chinese  and  San- 
scrit (Indo-European)  languages,  the  former  having  no 
phonetic  expressions  whatever  for  grammatical  cuffe- 
leacesi,  while  the  latter  express  them  in  the  most  perfect 
manner  by  true  inflections.     All  other  languages  lie 
between  these  extremes,  and  admit,  in  general,  ox  being 
only  negatively  characterized;  while,  on  the  one  hand, 
they  are  capable  of  expressing  some  grammatical  rela- 
tions, they  do  not  possess  true  inflections ;  hence  they  can 
only  be  included  together  in  one  class  upon  very  general 
and  indefinite  grounds.    The   grammatical  cufferences 
in  this  very  loosely  formed  class  are,  however,  distin- 
guished, 80  fiir  as  external  form  or  material  expression  is 
concerned,  very  clearly  and  sharply,  by  particles  or  for- 
mal words,  which  are  themselves  either  complete  words 
or  can  be  directly  referred  to  such,  and,  consequentiy, 
have  an  independent  meaning.    But,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  do  not  possess  any  invariable,    inherent  format 
Uitie  or  grammatical    difierence    between     noim    and 
verb,  80  uiat  it  often  happens  that  any  word^  may  be 
used  as  a  verb  or  noun  indifierentiy.      This  would 
show,  in  accordance  with  what  we  have  already  said 
upon  the  subject  of  roots,  that  the  words  in  these  lon- 
guaj^  have  not  yet  lost  the  intrinsic  character  of  pri- 
mitive roots,  that  is,  are  rather  materials  for  nouns  or 
verbs  than  either  of  them  properly.    Humboldt  divides 
this  class  of  languages  into  two  groups,  according  to  the 
mode  in  which  the  particles  are  employed:  (a)  Particle 
langitages^  properly  so  called,  which  do  not  characterize 
the  verb  by  any  external  form,  like  the  Indo-Chinese 
and  the  Polynesian  languages.    To  this  class  he  also 

**  See  the  Introduction  to  his  great  woric,  "  Die  Eawi  Sprache'*. 
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adds  the  Mandchu  and  Mongolian,  but  this,  we  belieye, 
he  did  upon  imperfect  data.  2.  Agglutinating  languages^ 
which  characterize  the  verb  more  or  less  perfectly  by 
pronominal  suffixes,  shortened  or  modified  in  form.  la 
accordance  with  this  classification,  the  Chinese,  as  being 
more  consequent,  would  stand  higher  than  the  whole 
class,  which  is  characterized  by  a  want  of  true  logical 
consequence,  the  grammatical  spirit  having  been  obscured 
by  mixing  the  material  and  formal  meaning  together. 
Stdn-  Steinthal"^  has  proposed  another  classification  not  foun- 
thAl'a.  ded,like  all  the  preceding  ones,  upon  the  external  form  or 
mechanism  of  the  languages,  but  on  the  specifically  dif- 
ferent internal  feeling  or  power  of  languages  of  different 
peoples,  and  the  internal  form  of  8j)eech  thereby  deve- 
loped. The  fundamental  idea  of  Steinthal^s  classification 
appears  to  involve  the  admission  of  several  distinct  races 
of  men,  while  all  the  others  are  consistent  with  unity  of 
race,  or  actually  assume  it. 
jj^_  Inflected  languages  have  within  historical  times  under- 

guagM    gone  a  singular  change,  which  has  resulted  in  the  pro- 
<in>p       auction  of  what  might  be  considered  as  a  perfectly  dis- 

fleadona!'  *'^^*'  ^^^^  ^^  languages.   This  change  is  the  falling  off  of 
the  inflections,  or  their  incorporation  in  some  instances 
with  the  body  of  the  word,  losing  at  the  same  time  their 
inflectional  value,  the  functions  of  the  lost  inflections  being 
then  fulfilled  by  separate  words, — prepositions  with  sub- 
stantives, and  auxiharies  with  verbs.  The  English, French, 
Italian,  modem  Greek,  the  Germanic,  and  other  modem 
European  languages,  etc.,  are  now  in  this  condition. 
They  also  exhibit  a  great  instability  in  the  manner  of 
expressing  relations  oi  time,  that  is,  the  tenses,  and  even 
in  the  employment  of  the  conditional  forms  of  verbs. 
Navratil,'^  for  example,  has  drawn  attention  to  a  singular 
Ciiange   circumstance  of  this  kind  in  some  of  the  Sclavonic  Ian- 
which     ^ages.    They  are  especially  distinguished  from  other 
^*^**:   languages  by  a  distinction  between  verbs  depending  upon 
Are  on-    ^^^  duration  of  the  action — that  is,  into  imperfect  verbs 

der  go- . 

mg.  so  Pig  ClaMiflcation  der  Sprachen  daigeatellt  ala  die  Entwicklung  der 

Sprachldee;  BerUn,  1850— and  Die  Entwicklung  der  Schrift.  Nebat  einem 
offenen  Sendachreiben  an  Herm — ^Pro£  Pott.,  Berlin,  1852.  We  have 
not  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  either  of  these  works,  and  are  conse- 
quently able  to  judge  of  them  only  from  a  few  extracts  in  Bfihtlingka 
**  Ueber  die  Sprache  der  Jakuten.  St.  Petersburg,  1851*",  and  a  refer* 
ence  to  them  in  Heyse's  "Die  Sprachwissenschaft". 

'*  B^trag  zum  Studium  dea  Slavischen  Zdtwortes  aller  Dialekte 
Wlen,  1866. 
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{virhaimp€Tfectiva)j\9\}hiAi  express  imperfect  action,  and 
perfect  verbs  {verba  perfeetiva)^  which  express  finished, 
completed  action.  By  means  of  this  distinction  the  Scla- 
▼omc  dialects  are  able  to  express  by  a  single  form  an  ac- 
tion once  performed,  [or  the  repetition  of  individual  ac- 
tions, or  the  action  as  a  whole,  and  thus  gsdn  in  precision 
and  shortness  of  expression.  Logically  speaking,  the  per- 
fectverb  can  have  no  present  indicative ;  the  imperfect  verb, 
on  the  other  hand,  expressing  action  in  process,  can  alone 
have  a  true  present  tense.  Now,  the  change  alluded  to  is 
the  use  of  the  present  indicative  of  the  perfect  verb  to  ex- 
press the  true  present.  The  effect  of  this  tendency  is  to 
obUterate  the  unperfect  verbs  altogether.  Such  changes 
are  more  marked  and  rapid  in  the  dialects  of  mixed 
peoples. 

It  may  be  useful  here  to  point  out  some  of  the  more 
prominent  peculiarities  of  each  of  the  great  families  into 
which  philologists  are  disposed  to  divide  lan^ages.  And 
we  may  observe,  that  these  divisions  exhibit  in  some 
cases  remarkable  coincidences  with  the  geographical  divi- 
sions of  continents. 

Alphabetic  writing,  as  Dr.  Donaldson  has  observed,  Develop- 
was  not  invented  by  one  effort.     It  was  the  result  of  a  2*^*  ^ 
series  of  successive  improvements.     The  first  effort  atbetic 
assisting  the  memory  must  have  been  a  rude  drawing  of  wriOog. 
the  object;  but  sucn  drawing  must  have  had  from  the 
outset  more  or  less  symbolic  meaning,  as  representing  a 
quality  or  an  action ;  for  example,  a  rude  outline  of  a 
horse,  swifbiess.     It  then  became  ideographic,  the  idea 
bemg  directly  suggested  by  the  picture.     Such  was  the 
Ec3rptian  picture-writing  m  its  earliest  stage.     For,  as 
Champollion^s  important  discovery  shows,  these  ideogra- 
phic symbols  very  soon  became  phonofl;raphic ;  the  latter 
element  never,  however,  becoming  predominant.     Out  of 
the  Egyptian  ideographic  writing  was  evolved  the  purely 
phonographic  Hebrew  letter  alphabet,  which  was  pro- 
bably the  parent  of  all  other  letter  alphabets  invented.    In 
China  the  process  of  evolution  was  different.     Instead  of 
ideographic  symbols,  when  they  lost  the  power  of  pictorial 
representation,  becoming  phonographic  symbols,  as  the 
Egyptian  did,  they  merely  became  purely  abstract  83rmbols, 
like  numerals  (as  Latham  calls  them,  rhasmatographic),    * 
whose  combinations  expressed  complex  ideas,  without 
any  reference  to  the  form  of  objects.     In  Chinese  there 
^^  about  200  such  simple  signs,  which  have  been  do- 
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rived  originally  from  pictures  of  objects ;  out  of  these 
some  40,000  to  50,000  combinations  can  be  made  (the 
Imperial  Dictionary  contains  about  33,000).  The  Chi- 
nese ideographic  symbols  have  also  their  phonographic 
derivative  in  the  Japanese ;  but  this  is  a  syllable  alpha- 
bet, and  not  a  letter  one.  Now  Chinese  writing  expresses 
perifectly  the  character  of  the  language;  the  monosyllabic 
roots  are,  in  truth,  abstract  rhsematographic  sounds,  which 
have  no  separate  special  meaning,  and  only  acquire  it  in 
combination. 
A  monosyllabic  language  cannot  have  the  syllalnc 
ftiTin"  accentuation  of  polysylkbic  languages;  but,  in  Ueu  of  it, 
mono-  the  Chinese  has  a  very  peculiar  syllable  tone,  which  be- 
Bjiiabic  longs  more  to  the  character  of  the  idea  symbolized  than 
^aam  ^  *^®  soimd  itself,  and  is,  consequently,  of  importance  for 
the  meaning  of  the  word.  This  accent  is  not  a  mere  em- 
phasis, but  a  positive  rise  and  fall  of  the  voice,  productive 
of  a  kind  of  musical  intonation.  This  circumstance  is  of 
considerable  ethnological  importance,  inasmuch  as  it  seems 
very  probable  that  accent  was  originally  in  all  languages 
a  musical  intonation  of  this  kind.  Very  recently,  indeed, 
Weil  and  Benlow*"  have  endeavoured  to  prove  that  this 
was  the  case  in  Sanscrit  and  Greek,  ana,  to  a  certain 
extent,  in  Latin  also,  and  consequently  in  the  mother- 
tongue  of  the  Indo-European  languages.  We  shall  have 
occasion  to  refer  to  this  subject  again. 

While  the  Chinese  is  characteristically  monosyllabic, 
^^^  the  American    languages    are    apparently   polysyllabic. 
Ameri-    The  elements  of  a  sentence,  which  in  the  Chmese  are 
can  Ian-  placed  side  by  side  without  combination,  are  phonetically 
^'^^^    fused  in  the  American  langua^s,  so  as  to  become  one 
word.     As  they  have  not  attamed  a  single  trace  of  in- 
flexions, or  any  more  grammatical  organization  than  the 
Chinese,  they  are  polysynthetical  rather  than  polysyllabic, 
and  ought,  strictly  speaking,  be  classed  with  the  Indo- 
Chinese  family.     The  difference  between  them  and  the 
Chinese  is  more  apparent  than  real,  or,  as  Steinthal  has 
well  observed,  purely  morphological.^  William  von  Hum- 
boldf^  has  termed  one  of  them,  the  Mexican,  incorporat- 
ing, because  it  places  the  object  between  the  subject  and 
verb,  as  for  examples — ni-qua,  I  eat;  ni'-naoa-qitay  I  flesh 

^  Theorie  Gr^nerale  de  rAocentiuttion  Latme. 
3'  Die  Classification  der  Sprachen.  Quoted  in  Ueyse'B  Sprachwissen- 
schaft,  S.  175. 
**  Die  Kawi  Sprache=£inleitQng. 
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eat;  ni-maca^  I  give;  ni'te-tlcHfnaca^  I-some-one-some- 
tlung-give.  The  close  and  striking  affinity,  or  rather 
the  absence  of  all  intrinsic  difference,  between  the  Ameri- 
can and  Chinese  languages,  becomes  remarkably  evident, 
as  Heyse  observes,  when,  in  Mexican,  the  elements  of  a 
sentence  are  too  nimieroiis  to  be  fused  into  one  word.  In 
this  case  they  fall  asunder,  and  stand  beside  one  another 
as  indifferently  as  in  Chinese ;  as  the  following  example, 
from  the  work  of  Humboldt,  already  quoted,  shows: — 
fd-e-UchUiuireia  in  no-mUzen  ce  colli zzt-it  make-for  the 
nnr-son  a  hou8C=I  maxe  for  my  son  a  house.  Pott  ap> 
pued  Humboldt's  term  incorporating,  as  we  have  seen, 
to  the  whole  American  languages,  and  made  them  a  dis- 
tinct  family.  While  he  considers  the  Chinese  under  the 
normal,  he  makes  the  American  transnormal;  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  understand  what  he  means  by  this  term ;  because 
the  American  languaj^s  certainly  never  passed  beyond  the 
monosyllabic  stage  in  the  direction  of^the  normal  type. 
Future  researches  will  undoubtedly  show  that  the  Ameri- 
can languages  only  form  a  subdivision  of  the  Indo-Chinese 
£umly ;  that  is,  that  they  belong  to  the  family  of  mono- 
syllabic languages  of  which  the  Chinese  is  the  highest 
type,  and  which  includes  the  Siamese  and  other  languages 
of  farther  India. 

The  Malayan  is  another  family  intimatelv  connected  qy^^^^^, 
with  the  Chinese.  The  languages  of  this  family  are  spread  ter  of 
over  the   Phillippine  Islands,   Sumatra,  Java,   Borneo,  ^*- 
Celebes,  Madagascar,  and  the  peninsula  of  Malacca,  form-  ^^^' 
ing  the  western  branch,  or  Malay  Proper,  and  the  Poly- 
nesian Islands,  or  the  eastern  brancn.     The  words  are 
monosyllabic,  and  consist  of  the  naked  roots,  inasmuch 
as  any  word  may  be  used  indifferently,  as  substantive, 
adjective,  or  verb.     The  grammatical  relations  in   the 
eastern  branch,  as  in  the  Indo-Chinese,  are  expressed  by 
the  position  of  the  words,  and  by  separate  particles;  or, 
in  other  words,  it  has  no  grammar.     The  Malay,  in  the 
stricter  sense,  without  having  a  true  grammar,  exhibits  a 
tendency  to  form  words  bv  the  audition  of  prefixes, 
affixes,  etc.    Considering  Chinese  as  the  t3rpe,  we  have 
one  great  family  of  languages,  consisting  of^  three  great 

?x>ups,  the  Indo-Chinese,  the  American,  and  the  Malay- 
olynesian.  The  latter,  it  may  be  remarked,  is  very  much 
nuxed  up  with  Sanscrit  elements  in  those  places  ^ogra- 
phically  situate  near  India;  this  is  the  case  with  the 
Kawi,  or  poetical  language  of  Java.     It  was  this  intimate 
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mixtiue  that  led  Bopp  to  consider  the  Malayan  languages 
as  disinte^ted  Sanscrit  dialects.     One  of  the  greatest 
problems  in  philology  would  unquestionably  be  the  inves- 
tigation of  the  roots  of  all  the  langua^s  of  the  three  groups 
here  mentioned,  with  the  view  of  establishing  their  identity. 
The  time  is,  however,  distant  when  a  solution  of  so  vast 
a  problem  can  be  hoped  for. 
North-        Conterminous,  northward  and  westward,  with  the  last 
em  or     named  great  family,  come  a  multitude  of  languages  spoken 
Altaic-    by  nations,  which  occupy  the  whole  of  central  and  nor- 
fiimiiyT  *^®^^  Asia,  from  the  Pacific  to  Europe,  and  even  part  of 
Europe  itself     These  languages  eimibit  sufficient  affini- 
ties to  entitle  philologists  to  connect  them  together  into 
one  family.     The  limits  of  an  article,  and  the  object  we 
have  in  view,  forbid  us  to  enter  into  any  details  as  to  the 
nature  of  those  affinities ;  but  as  this  is  the  northern  family, 
already  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  Finn  hypothesis, 
we  may  find  it  usefiil,  subsequently,  to  note  somewhat 
more  specially  than  in  the  case  of  the  last  group  of  fami- 
lies, the  kind  of  general  affinities  by  which  the  members 
of  the  familj  are  linked  together. 
p  This  family  exhibits  a  remarkable  development  in  gram- 

gi^e        matical  organization  as  we  proceed  from  east  to  west, 
gramma-  The  Mandchu,  which  is  conterminous  with  the  Chinese, 
tical  de-  exhibits  the  first  developmen:t  of  the  agglutinating  stage 
ment  in  o^  languages,  but  was  congealed  in  its  very  infancy ; 
going      while   in   Finnish   and   Hungarian,   the   most    extreme 
ewrt  to    '^^^^'^  members,  we  have  two  languages  which  approach 
west       so  closely  to  the  European  type,  that  many  are  disposed 
to  take  them,  especially  Finnish,  out  of  the  class  alto- 
Family    gether,  and  ioin  them  to  the  Indo-European.    The  family 
divides    thus  naturally  divides  itself  into  two  divisions : — ^the  east- 
into  two  ^"^ — ^Mandchu  (Timffus)  and  MongoUan ;  the  western — 
dtyisiona.  Turkish  and  Finnish  languages.     Between  them  come 
the  Samojede  group,  whicn  in  some  respects  belongs  to 
the  first.     The  language  of  the  first  division  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  have  any  true  grammatical  categories,  there 
being  frequently  no  absolute  distinction  between  adjec- 
Charac-  ^^^^  ^^^  verbs.     Thus,  in  Samojede,  the  adjective,  wnen 
ter  of      used  as  an  attribute,  has  the  meaning  of  a  noun,  as  satca 
^ntdlYi- jdle,  a  good  day ;  but  if  it  be  used  as  a  predicate,  it  acquires 
"**°*       a  verbal  character,  as  the  conjunction  is  at  the  same  time 
contained  in  it,  as  jdleda  sawa,  the  day  is  good.    It  may 
also  get  an  adverbial  significance.    Similarly,  the  substan- 
tive may  be  a  nominal  or  verbal  stock  at  the  same  time, 
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This  absence  of  distinct  grammatical  categories  goes  so 
far  in  the  Samojede,  that  a  noun  may  be  both  declined 
and  conjugated,  the  latter  not  extending,  however,  be- 
yond the  indicative  mood ;  still  in  this  mood  the  personal 
suffixes  of  the  noun  and  verb  are  not  completely  mfierent. 
The  verbal  suffixes  can  not  only  be  affixed  to  the  nomina- 
tive, but  even  to  the  other  cases.  Possessive  suffixes  may 
be  added  to  noims,  as  anou,  my  boat ;  but  in  some  dia- 
lects this  may  be  likewise  added  to  verbs,  so  that  the  two 
kinds  of  suffixes  are  common  to  nouns  and  verbs,  and  no 
distinction,  as  in  other  languages,  can  consequently  be 
founded  on  them.  In  the  second  division  of  languages 
there  is,  as  above  remarked,  a  much  greater  approach  to  ^^*^' 
the  true  inflexional  character  of  the  Indo-European  Ian-  oo„d  dH 

ages;  but,  notwithstanding  the  really  wonderful  andvUion. 

jhly  poetical  development  of  both  Finnish  and  Hun- 
garian, the  peculiar  ana  imperfect  character  of  their  ori- 
ginal oxganization  has  never  been  fully  overcome.  No 
superfluity  of  forms,  or  delicate  modes  of  expressing 
minute  shades  of  difierence  of  action,  can  ever  counterba- 
lance the  want  of  this  inner  logical  consequence,  which  can 
only  be  attained  by  an  absolute  separation  of  the  gram- 
matical categories.  As  examples  of  the  existence  of  this 
kind  of  imperfection,  even  in  Finnish  and  Hungarian, 
which  axe  undoubtedly  the  most  perfect  languages  of  the 
family,  we  may  mention  that  they  have  no  true  subjec- 
tive and  obiective  cases;  the  same  word  also  often  serves 
as  noun  or'adjective.  Finnish  has  a  superUtive  degree, 
and  both  it  and  Hungarian  a  comparative ;  but  they  are 
wanting  in  all  the  otner  languages,  and  can  only  be  ex- 
pressed by  particles  and  adverbs. 

We  have  not  space  to  insist  upon  further  grammatical 
imperfections,  ana  shall  therefore  content  ourselves  with 
giving  a  few  examples  of  the  most  characteristic  resem- 
blances which  have  been  noted. 

Assuming   roots   to  be   necessarily  monosyllabic,  we 
cannot  help  being  struck  with  the   general  dissyllabic 
character  of  the  simple  words  in    the    whole    family. 
Even  the  foreign  monosyllabic  words,   borrowed    into  Rhyih- 
Finnish  for  example,  or  the  Chinese  roots  into  Mon-  mical 
golian,  are  made  dissyllabic  by  the  addition  of  a  rhythmi-  ^""^ 
cal  final  vowel.     Indeed  the  difference  between  the  roots 
and  simple   words  appears  in   all  cases   to   consist   in 
the  clothing  of  the  former  with  such  a  rhythmical  vowel. 
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This  dissyllabic  character  of  the  simple  words  is  one  of 
the  circumstanoes  which  make  Fimiish,  etc.,  tend  so  mucti 
to  the  trochaic  rhythm.  The  root  is  inflexible  through- 
bUiu  of  ^^  ^  ^^  languages  of  the  family,  a  peculiarity  which 
root.  distinguishes  it  in  a  marked  mamier  from  the  Indo-Euro- 
pean and  Semitic  families.  It  can  neither  have  the  vowel 
strengthened,  interchanged,  or  subjected  to  metathesis; 
the  only  change  of  which  it  seems  capable  is  the  soften- 
ing of  a  final  consonant  according  to  a  certain  law  of 
hfiurmony.  There  appear,  however,  to  be  some  excep- 
tions to  this  rule  of  root  inflexibility  in  Lappish  and 
Jurak-Samojede,  and  Bohtlingk  has  recently  noticed  the 
same  circumstance  in  Jakutish.  The  root,  on  the  other 
hand,  influences  all  the  sufiEbces. 

In  other  languages  accents  appear  to  have  a  lengthen- 
Actionof  jQg  eflect  on  vowels  only;  but  m  Finnish,  Lappish,  etc., 
^^      the  consonants  are  similarly  affected,  so  that  tncy  help 
ooDio-     to  protect  the  vowels  from  modification.     This  produces 
°*°'*-     an  equilibrium  between  the  consonants  and  vowels,  so 
that  neither  of  them  can  be  said  to  predominate.     The 
heaping  of  consonants  is  thus  avoided ;  for  instance,  in 
Finnish  two  consonants  cannot  begin  or  end  a  word.     In 
pure   Hungarian  words  also,  two   difierent  consonants 
scarcely  ever  occur  in  the  same  syllable,  and  foreign 
words  are  often  completely  modified  in  accordance  with 
this  circumstance  by  tne  intercalation  of  a  vowel  between 
the  consonants,  thus — Stephen;  Grerm.,  Stephan  becomes 
Istevdn,  etc.*^    The  same  principle  operates  more  or  less 
in  Mandchu,  Mongolian,  Turkish,  and  Samojede,  especi- 
ally as  regards  imtial  consonants,  and,  indeed,  may  be 
said  to  constitute  a  general  characteristic  of  the  entire 
family. 

The  most  remarkable  feature,  however,  of  the  northern 
^'^J®    family,  is  the  peculiar  law  of  vocal  harmony  which  reigns 
bar-       throughout  every  member  of  the  fieimily.     In  these  lan- 
mony.     guages  the  vowels  are  divided  into  three  classes:  1.  hard 
(majores);  2.  soft  (minores);   and   3.   neutral  (medioB\ 
To  the  first  class  belong  a,  o,  u,  to  which  in  some  lan- 
guages y  IS  also  added;  the  second  class  contains  the 
obscure  or  mixed  vowels  a,  J,  it;  t,  and  in  some  languages 
«,  belong  to  the  third  class.     Now  the  law  of  harmony  is 
this:  1.  If  the  root  syllable  of  the  word  contains  a  hard 

^  Die  Grundziige  der  Finnischen  Sproche  mit  Riickmcht  auf  den 
Ural-Altaischcn  Sprachetamm.    Von  II.  KcUgrcn,  Berlin,  18i7. 
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vowel,  a,  Oy  u,  (y),  the  following  syllables  cannot  have  a 
soA  Yowely  dy  dy  u;  2.  in  like  maimer  liard  vowels  cannot 
follow  soft  ones ;  3.  the  vowel  i  is  neutral,  and  may  be 
Mowed  by  either  a  hard  or  soft  vowel;  4.  this  is  also 
the  case  with  e  in  the  Finnish  and  Samojede  langua^.* 

The  roots  in  the  northern  &mily  form  the  first  syllable  I>»like 
of  the  word;  or  in  other  words  there  axe  no  prefixes.  This  J^^ 
circumstance  is  in  some  degree  opposed  to  the  formation 
of  compound  words;  but  it  is  chiefly  to  the  inflexibility 
of  the  root  and  the  domination  of  the  law  of  vocal  har- 
mony, that  we  must  attribute  the  want  of  power  in  the 
languages  of  this  family  to  form  true  compound  words. 
They  either  use  special  words  as  a  substitute  for  such  com- 
pounds, or  thej  seek  to  effect  the  object  by  diflferent 
means.     Thus  m  Finnish,  instead  of  forming  a  true  com- 
poimd,  one  of  the  words  is  put  in  the  gemtive,  as  puun 
latvay  the  tre^s  top,  instead  of  tree-top.    One  of  the  most 
characteristic  distmctions  between  the  northern  languages 
and  the  Indo-European  ones,  is  the  circimistance  that  they 
have  the  same  case  suffixes  in  all  numbers.  The  Northern  p]„f^| 
Samojede  dialects  form  an  exception  to  this ;  they  have  endiogs. 
different  endings  in  different  numbers,  and  in  this  respect 
approach  therefore  the  Indo-European  languages.     The 
plural  endings  in  several  members  of  the  family  exhibit  a 
great  affinity.     Thus  in  Finnish,  Morduin,  and  Ostjak,  it 
19  t;  in  Mongolian  it  is  also  t  or  ut  (ut) ;  in  Esthonian  it 
is  d;  in  Lappish,  h  (k) ;  and  Hungarian,  k;  in  Tungus,  /. 
In  some  others  it  is  irregular :  thus  in  Syrjaenean,  it  is  jas; 
Tcheremiss,  wt/ke;  Turfish,  lar.  The  affinity  between  geni-  q^^  guf. 
tive  suffixes  is  still  more  striking,  for  as  a  general  rule  it  fixes, 
is  n;  even  the  Mandchu  ending  ni  or  t  can  be  scarcely 
considered  an  exception.    No  special  affinity  can  be  disco- 
vered between  the  other  case-endings.     In  expressing  the 
cases  in  plural,  the  root,  in  accordance  with  wnat  we  have 
said  above,  goes  first,  then  the  plural  suffix,  and  lastly  the 
case  suffix ;  so  that  the  plural  suffix  is  intercalated  between 
the  latter  and  the  root  m  converting  the  singidar  into  the  Ag^iuti- 
plural.    A  few  examples  will  make  this  more  intelligible,  nation 
and  at  the  same  time  show  the  character  of  the  aggluti-  *|I?'5™" 
nating  principle.     We  shall  select  the  Syrjaenean  word  declcn- 
mort^many  the  Osmanli  word  Khatoun=ladf/y  and  the  Bion  of 
Tungus  word  bira=river,  so  as  to  take  our  examples  from  nouns. 

"  Cartren— Grammatik  dcr  Samojcdiflchcn  Sprachen.    St.  Petcrs- 
Wg,  1864,  p.  23, 
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as  widely  diffeient  members  of  the  family  as  posfiible.  We 
need  not,  however,  decline  them  fully,  as  that  would  oc- 
cupy too  much  space,  for  there  are  no  less  than  fifteen 
cases  in  Syrjaenean,  or  rather  sixteen,  because  there  is  a 
second  abhttive.  We  shall  accordingly  confine  ourselves  to 
two  or  three,  and  will  separate  for  greater  distictness  the 
different  suffixes  by  hyphens. 

Syrjcmean.  Tungus. 

singular.       PlanL  Singular.     PlwvL 

Nominatiye,  mort,       mort-jas.      NominatiTe,        bin,      bin-L 

Tmort,       mort-jafl.       Genitive,  Uia-ni,  bira-l-^ 

Genitiye    •<  mort-lan,  mort-jas-lan.  Dative-Locatiye,  birardn,  bim-l-dn. 
(mort-lys,  mort-jas-lya. 

Accusatire,  (mort-aa,  mort-jaa-ito. 

Osmanli, 

Slngnlar.  FlunU. 

Nominatiye,  Khatoun,  Khatoun-ler. 

Genitiye,        Kbatonn-un,  Khatonn-ler-un. 

Datiye,  Khatoun-gha,  Khatonn-ler-gha. 

Nothing,  however,  shows  the  character  of  a  language 
^     ^     better  than  the  verb.     The  grammatical  relations,  such  as 
matical    mood,  tense,  pronominal  endings,  etc.,  which  in  other 
changes  lan^agcs  are  denoted  by  lengthening,  interchange,  etc., 
made'*by  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  vowcl,  by  prepositions,  or  modifying  particles, 
■offixee.  must  be  expressed  in  the  northern  languages  by  the  suc- 
cessive admtion  of  suffixes,  which  are  subjected  to  the 
proper  laws  of  euphony.   The  cause  of  this  is  the  aversion 
of  all  the  languages  to  prepositions,  and  the  inflexibility 
of  the  root.     In  the  most  developed  languages  of  the 
family, — ^the  Finnish,  Himgarian,  and  Turkish, — ^the  verb 
possesses  an  extraordinary  power  of  denoting  modifica- 
tions of  action,  and  relations  of  the  verb  to  the  subject 
and  predicate.    The  words  formed  in  this  fashion,  though 
sometimes  imwieldy,  possess  much  poetical  expression, 
and  enable  the  freest  scope  to  be  given  to  the  most  exu- 
berant fancy. 

In  the  conjugation  of  the  verbs,  the  stock,  or  simple 
Order  of  verb,  formed  by  the  clothing  of  the  root,  and  which  is 
attach-  most  generally  to  be  found  in  the  second  person  singular, 
^®"^Jj._  imperative  mood,  of  the  intransitive  form  of  the  verb,  is 
fixes.  placed  first,  as  in  the  declension  of  the  nouns.  This  is 
followed  by  the  suffix,  denoting  the  class  of  verb,  as,  di- 
minutive, frequentative,  inchoative,  etc. ;  next  comes  the 
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snffiz  of  form,  that  is,  of  active,  passive,  intransitive ;  after 
this,  the  suffix  of  mood ;  and  finally,  the  personal  suffixes. 
In  Finnish^  the  personal  endings  are  the  same  for  allpe,iBonai 
fomis  and  modes,  with  the  exception  of  the  verb  ole  (be),  endings, 
and  the  manner  of  conjiigating  the  same.  Foreign  in- 
fluence has  affected  the  Hungarian  conjugation,  and  ren- 
dered it  much  more  complicated.  In  Mongolian,  pro- 
perljr  so  called,  the  verb  does  not  take  personal  endings ; 
but  in  Burjstish  there  is  no  verbal  form  without  them, 
although  they  may  be  dropt;  it  is  only  the  third  person 
sm^ular  and  plural,  which,  properlv  speakinfif,  can  be  said 
toWant  endi^s,  but  thej  a^  ^ora  oHess  iLgular.  In 
Tungus  also,  the  third  person  singular  and  plural  are 
used  without  suffixes ;  the  personal  endings  of  the  present 
tmd  other  tenses  are  a  little  different,  but  in  the  impera- 
tive, they  are  very  irregular.  It  is  probable  that  in  all 
the  Samojede  dialects,  the  personal  endings  were  for- 
merly the  same  in  all  ^e  clashes,  forms,  etc.,  of  the  verb ; 
but  they  have  suffered  modifications,  and  are  not  now 
alike.  According  to  Gastrin,  the  ending  for  the  first 
person  was  m,  which  would  jgree  with  the  Lappish, 
Syrjaenean,  Tcheremiss,  Ostjak,  Hungarian,  Turkish,  and 
also  Finnish,  in  which  it  is  n  (ni)^  but  evidently  by  in- 
terchan^  with  m.  In  Tungus,  we  also  find  m  as  an  end- 
Mie  in  the  first  person  singular. 

It  may  be  mteresting  to  give  one  example  of  the  Agglati- 
nianner  in  which  the  verbal  stSSxes  are  added  in  agglu-  nation  n- 
tmating  languages.    We  shall  select  the  Turkish  verb  !°f"*®^ 


con- 


wp,  love ;  participle,  sev-er^  loving ;  infinitive,  sev-mekj  to  jngation 
hxe;  present  indicative,  sev-er-i-m^  I  love  (literally,  of  verb*, 
"loving  am  I*^.  The  present  indicative  is  thus  formed 
from  the  participle,  aev-er,  and  i-m,  the  first  person  sin- 
gular of  the  imperfect  verb  i-mek  (mek,  in  the  Turkish,  is 
the  suffix  of  the  infinitive),  to  be ;  which  is  confined  to 
the  Ottoman  dialect.  This  infinitive  appears  not  to  have 
heen  ever  used  f  i-m  is  formed  fix)m  the  root  t;  and  the 
pronominal  suffix  m,  in  accordance  with  what  we  have 
inentioned  above,  that  m  was  the   suffix  for  the  first 

Si^n  singular  in  the  majority  of  the  northern  languages, 
le  foDowing  gives  the  manner  of  forming  the  persons 
Mid  numbers  m  the  present  indicative,  and  will  serve  to 


"  SdairciiMnientfl  siir  quelquen  Particularites  des  Langaes  Tatares 
ct  FionoiMa,  par  F.  L.  0.  BOhrig.    Paris,  1845,  p.  20. 
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show  the  principle  upon  which  the  other  tenses   are 
formed: — 


Singular.  PloraL 

let  per.,  sev-er-i-m  =  loving  am  I.  Ist  per.,  sev-er-i-z 
2nd  „  6ev-er-flens=  loving  thou.  2nd  „  sev-er-siz 
Srd  ..    sev-er        =  loving.         3rd  „     aev-er-ler 


II 


loving  are  we. 
:  loving  ye. 
loving. 


In  the  second  person  singular,  the  suffix  is  sen^  thou; 
the  third  person  singular  has  no  personal  suffix,  giving 
us  an  example,  in  a  comparatively  highly  developed  lan- 
guage, of  wnat  we  have  stated  respecting  BurjaBtish  and 
Timgus.  The  first  person  singular  is  regular,  the  suffix 
being  formed  from  the  root  i  (fix)m  imek)^  and  the  soft  9=^z 
suffix  of  the  first  person  plural;  the  second  plural  has 
n^sve ;  and  the  third  person  plural  has  merely  the  simple 
nommal  plural  suffix.  A  still  better  example  of  the  m- 
dependence  and  want  of  adhesion  of  the  suffixes  of  agglu- 
tinatinjg  languages,  is  affisrded  by  the  manner  in  wmch 
the  different  forms  of  the  verb  are  produced  by  interca- 
lated sufiixes.     Thus : — 

Sev-mek,  to  love. 
Sev-me-mek,  not  to  love, 
Sev4h-me-mek,  not  able  to  1ot& 
Sev-dur-mek,  to  make  love. 
Sev-dur-me-mek,  not  to  make  lore. 

Sev-il-mek,  to  be  loved. 
Sev-il-me-mek,  not  to  beloved. 

Sey-U4h-n»-mek,  i^^^  *°  »» 

rto    make    that 
Sev-il-dur-mek,  •<     some  one  be 

(    loved. 

Ser-in-rno-mek,  {"°^  '""^*  *»*- 
Sey-in-ih-me-mek.    \Z,'^. 

Tnot  to  mak6 
Sev-in-dur-me-mek,  •<     oneself  to 

(    love. 
(  not  able 

Sev-in-der-^h-me-mek,  j  ^^^ 

f  to  love. 
Sev-ich-mek,  to  love  reciprocally. 
«      .  u  1.     (not   to   love 

Sev-ich-me-mek,   j  «cipi««Uy. 


Active,       Infinitive,  Simple, 

„        Negative, 
„        Impossible, 

Transitive,        „        Simple, 
„        Negative, 

i» 

Impossible, 

Passive, 

Simple, 
Negative, 

?» 

Impossible, 
Transitive  of 

V 

passive, 

Reflectiv:, 

V 

Simple, 

l» 

N^ative, 

» 

Impossible, 
Transitive  of 

II 
11 

reflective. 
Negative    of 
preceding 
transitive. 

1} 

Impossible  of 
same  tran- 
sitive. 

Reciprocal, 

l» 

Simple, 

»l 

Negative, 
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A 


^®^!?I?-   ^  8ev-ich-U-me-mek,  5  loved 


-       ^^t^jf  Sey-ich  tur^h-me-mek,  ^ 


not  able  to 
Bedprocft],  Infixutiye,  Impoarible,     Sev-icli-dh-me-mek,  \     loye  red- 

procaU7. 
Faflriyeofre-  ©^^  .  »,  .,  ^^v   f*o  ^^  loved  le- 
dpiocal,      Sev-ich-il-mek,  j    eiprocally. 

not    to    be 
reci- 
procally. 
T.»i«w««iSvi^  ^  (not  able  to 

f  K??.™     Sev-ich-ih-1-me-mek,  \  be  loved  re- 
the  same,  '^  (eiprocally. 

n^^^^i^^  ^f  (to make  onesdf 

"        ^S?niIL?   Sev-ich-tur-mek,  ]     to  love  red- 
reaprocal,  "^^     procally. 

Negative    of  f*'''*^*^ 

„  Uie  prece-  Sev-ich-tnr-me-mek,  <   ^,^^7ed 

*^^°«^'  L  Pnxally.  ' 

^not  to  be 
able    to 
make 
oneself 
to    love 
reciprcH 
LcaUy.>» 

A  verb  otMut-inflected  after  this  fashion,  may  grow  to  u^^^m. 
an  extraorouiary  length,  especially  if  the  personal  endings  biance 
be  added.    There  is,  undoubtedly,  considerable  similarity  between 
between  this  system  of  agglutination,  and  the  incorpo-  JJ^^"**" 
rating  method  of  the  American  languages,  the  difference  and  in- 
being  chiefly  in  the  circiunstance  that  m  the  latter,  even  corpora- 
nouns  (the  object)  are  intercalated  in  the  body  of  the  ^^JLJ^JJ*' 
verbal  form,  as  in  the  examples  given  at  page  86. 

There  now  only  remain  three  families  of  languages  to 
be  noticed — ^namelvy  the  African,  the  Semitic,  and  the 
Indo-European.     The  first  is,  in  all  probability,  but  a 
subordinate  division  of  the  second,  in  the  same  way  that  Semitic 
we  have  considered  the  American  and  Malayan  as  allied  ^•™J^J'- 
to  the  Chinese.     In  this  respect  the  investigations  of  Pro- 
fessor Fr.  Newman  on  the  Berber  languages  are  of  great 
importance.    With  regard  to  the  Semitic  languages  them- 
selves, they  are  second  only  to  the  Indo-European  in  the 
E^rfection  of  their  grammatical  oiganization.     Gcsenius, 
wald,  Schwartze,  I^psius,  Fiirst,  Delitzsch,  and  Rodiger, 
have  all  laboured  to  establish  an  identity  between  the  roots 
of  the  Semitic  and  Indo-European  fainilies ;  and  this  ap-  Triliteral 
pears  now  to  be  generally  admitted.     There  is  a  singular  "»*«  *« 
anomaly,  however,  in  the  Semitic  roots;  they  consist,  in  J^**^ 
many  cases,  of  three  consonants,  and  are,  therefore,  unpro-  guges. 

/  

»  "  Elementi  de  la  Gnumnaire  Tnrke,  par  P.  Amedee  Jaubert.    2me. 
Edit,  Paria,  1833. 
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nounceable  without  the  addition  of  a  vowel;  but  sucli  an 
addition  immediately  develops  not  a  simple  stock  word,  but 
a  grammatical  form.  For  example,  analysis  yields,  as  the 
root  of  the  verb  to  kill,  ktlj  which  is  quite  ideal ;  if  we  add 
a,  0,  etc.,  we  get  ktaly  ktolj  etc. ;  but  these  are  no  longer 
roots,  but  grammatical  forms  of  the  verb.  The  change  of 
letter,  which,  in  the  Indo-European  languages,  is  the 
chief  means  of  forming  words,  is,  on  the  other  hand,  in. 
the  Semitic  ones,  one  of  the  most  frequent  means  of  in- 
flecting. We  may  have  occasion  subsequently  to  refer  to 
this  anomaly  in  the  Semitic  roots ;  but  as  we  shall  have 
otherwise  very  little  to  do  with  this  family,  we  will  not 
devote  further  space  to  it. 

As  every  on^must  be  sufficiently  conversant  with  the 
mlttori  characteristic  grammatical  organization  of  the  Indo-Euro- 
Btractare  pean  family  of  languages,  of  which  Greek  and  Latin  form 
of  lnd<H  examples  m  the  fully  inflected  states,  and  English  in  the 
peanUn-  Stage  after  the  throwing  off*  of  those  inflections,  we  pro- 
gaages  pose  to  take  for  granted  that  our  readers  are  already  pos- 
^^  sessed  of  the  kind  of  information  relative  to  this  family 
^^"^  that  we  have  endeavoured  to  briefly  rive  about  the  nor- 
them  one.  ^  ^ 

Lan-  We  have  now  ended  our  proposed  sketch  of  the  prin- 

««»««•  ciples  upon  which  investigations  in  comparative  philology 
iug^t?'  ^"^  foimded;  and  we  may,  accordingly,  proceed  to  enu- 
indo-  merate  the  members  of  the  two  families  we  have  selected 
Euro-  33  examples,  which  have  been  grouped  together  in  accord- 
JJJl?  *'  ance  with  the  results  of  such  investigations.  This  list 
will  be  of  great  use  hereafter,  and  hence  it  is  that  we  pro- 
pose to  devote  so  much  space  to  it. 

Indo-European. — This  family  is  divided   into    six 
groups: — 1.   The  Indian,  which  includes  the  Sanscrit, 
Sanscrit  the  oldest  form  of  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  religious 
books  of  the  Hindoos — the  Vedas.     The  classic  San- 
scrit, or  the  language. of  the  Brahrainical  epic  poems,  the 
Ramayana  and  Mahabharata,  etc.,  is  newer,  and  already 
differs  from   the  Veda   Sanscrit  in  sound,  verbal  and 
Pali.       grammatical  construction.     From  these  sprung  the  Pali^ 
the  language  of  the  Buddhistic  books  of  Ceylon  and  of 
India  beyond  the  Ganges,  and  which,  according  to  Lassen, 
Prakrit.  ™^st  have  been  formed  in  India  Proper  500  years  before 
Christ ;  the  Prakrit,  or  vulgar  language,  which  occurs  in 
the  dramas  along  with  pure  Sanscrit,  and  existed  fully 
300  or  400  years  before  Christ.     These  are  now  all  ex- 
tinct; but  a  great  number  of  languages  derived  from 
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them  (at  least  Yerbally»  though  not  always  grammatic^llj) 
are  sdll  spoken  in  India.    These  are  divided  into  five  -fn^^^^^ 
chief  divisions,  namelj,  Bengali,  Hindi  Tthe  Mohamme-  Iad- 
dan  court  dialect,  mixed  with  Persian  and  Arabic  words,  gn«f(«sof 
18  generally  called  Hindustani),  Rag  aputra  ^central  India  ^'^^^ 
at  Udajapur,  etc.),  Mahratta,  and  6*&t  (in  Sind,  Pengab, 
etc.).    These  include  about  twenty-six  different  dialects, 
according  to  Lassen.    The  Gipsy  language  is  also  con-  Gipey 
sideied  to  be  a  barbarized  Indian  dialect.**  ^^' 

The  Persian^  Meda-Persian^  or  Avian  group^^  which  ^^^^ 
includes  the  old  Persian,  whose  oldest  recoras  are  the  Old  Per- 
arrow-headed  or  Persepolitan  inscriptions  on  stone  firom  "^* 
the  time  of  Darius  and  Xerxes;  the  Zend,  an  old  lan-2end. 
guage,  but  younger  than  the  last,  and  so  called  &om  the 
religious  book  of  Zoroaster,  the  Zend  Avista  (the  living 
word).     Its  home  is  supposed  to  be  Eastern  Persia  or 
Bactria.    The  Pehlvi,  or  more  properly  Huzvaresh,  as  PeiilvL 
found  in  the  inscriptions  of  the  first  Sasanidss  about 
AJ>.  229,  and  which  is  impregnated  with  Semitic  ele- 
ments even  more  than  modem  Persian ;  the  Pazend  or  Pazend. 
Paisi  (being  called  the  former  when  written  with  Zend 
characters,  and  the  latter  when  written  with  the  Arabic 
characters),  which  was  spoken  in  the  time  of  the  later 
Sasanidse,  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries,  until  the 
conquest  of  Persia  by  the  Kalif  Omar.    The  preceding 
languages  are  now  extinct,  but  the  modem  Persian  has 
fi:iown  out  of  them,  but  mixed  with  many  Arabic  words 
from  the  influence  of  Mohammedenism.     The   other 
living  languages  of  the  Medo-Persian  group  are  those  of  Affghan, 
the  Affghans ;  of  the  Kurds  of  Kurdistan ;  the  Beluchi,  ^^ 
of  Beloochistan ;  the  Tftg'iks,  of  Buchara.      To  these  a 
great  number  of  philologists — among  others  may  be 
mentioned  Bopp^are  now  disposed  to  add  the  Irdn  or  ii^o  and 
Ossetic  of  the  Caucasus,  while  Schleicher  considers  that  Anne- 
the  Armenian  has  most  affinity  with  this  family.^*  "*^* 

Latino- Greek  group,  called  by  Schleicher  the  Pelasgic  q^^^ 
fiimily,  understanding  by  the  term  Pelasgic  the  funda-  and 
mental  language  from  wnich  both  the  Latin  and  Greek  ^^* 
have  been  derived,  includes  the  dead  languages,  Greek 

**  See  Pott  Die  Zigeoner  in  Europa  und  Asien,  2  Bde,  1844-45. 

**  Arja  Zend  Airja  is  the  name  by  which  these  people  originally 
deognated  tbemaelyes.  Iran,  the  name  of  Penia,  la  derived  from  thiB 
void ;  from  hence  la  alto  derived  the  term  Arian,  sometimes  applied 
to  the  whole  Indo-European  family. 

*^  Schldcher  Die  Sprachen  Europas,  s.  181. 

I.  7 
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Boman-  ^^^  Ladn,  and  the  modem  languages,  Italian,  Walla- 
tic  lui-    chian,  new  Greek,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  French — 
guagea.    nnany  of  these  luiguages  being  mixed  with  a  consider* 
able  element  of  other  groups. 

lAtthuanO'Sclavonian  group.    The  Litthuanian  branch 

bears  the  same  relation  to  the  Sclavonic  that  the  Latin  does 

Litthaa^  to  the  Greek — ^that  is,  it  appears  older.     To  the  former 

*"*"•       belong  Litthuanian  Proper,  or  Prussic  Litthuanian  (to 

distinguish  it  from  the  Samogitic  or  Polish  Litthuanian, 

which  is  less  pure),  the  oldest  of  all  the  living  languages 

of  the  Lido-European  family,  for  it  still  retains  the  seven 

cases  of  the  Sanscrit  and  the  dual ;  the  Prussian,  usually 

called  Old  Prussian,  spoken  on  the  Baltic  coast  east  of 

the  Vistula,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Memel,  up  to  about 

the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  but  now  exdnct; 

Lett.      the  Lett,  the  popular  lan^age  of  Kurland,  or  Courland, 

and  the  greater  part  of  Lienand — ^a  language  which  is 

to   the  Litthuanian  what  the  Italian  is  to  the  Latin. 

The  Sclavonian  branch,  which  is  divided  into  two  groups, 

in  accordance  with  a  separation  which  apparently  took 

place  some  centuries  after  the  Christian  era,^'  into  Antens 

and  Sclaves.    The  Antic  or  south-eastern  group  includes 

Church   in  the  first  place  the  old  Sclavonic  church  language,  into 

ScUvo-   which  SS.  Cyril"  and  Methodius,  the  apostles  of  the 

Bulgarians  and  Moravians,  translated  the  gospels,  epistles, 

and  psalms,  and  other  religious  books,  in  the  second  half 

of  the  ninth  century ;"  the  new  Bulgarian,  which  is  very 


nic. 


^'  This  division  \a  probably  founded  npon  a  passage  of  Procopins, 
Bello  Goth.  2.  III.  c.  14: — "  Formerly  the  Sclaves  and  Antens  had  only 
one  name:  both  were  called  SircSpoc,  I  believe  for  this  reason,  because 
they  are  scattered  in  their  villages  (awopdStfv)".  The  real  origin  of 
the  name  being,  according  to  Dobrowsky  and  Schafarik,  the  word 
Srbi,  the  name  they  gave  themsdves,  and  from  which  our  word  Sei^ 
Tian  is  obtained,  and  the  still  more  correct  German  name  Serben. 

*'  SS.  Constantine  and  Methodius  were  two  brothers,  natives  of 
Thessalonica,  a  half-Sclavonic  city  of  Macedonia,  who  lived  about 
the  middle  of  the  ninth  century.  Constantine,  or  Cyzil,  as  he  was 
also  named,  was  called  from  his  learning  the  ^*  philosopher*'.  He  be- 
came a  monk  early  in  life,  his  brother  Methodius  being  a  priest,  and 
afterwards  archbishop.  They  first  preached  to  the  S^vonized  Bul- 
garians, and  in  861  Methodius  baptized  Boris,  the  Bulgarian  king. 
With  the  view  of  furthering  the  conversion  of  the  Sclavonic  people, 
Cyril  (probably  assisted  by  his  brother)  set  to  work  in  855  to  make  a 
Sclavic  alphabet,  and  between  that  year  and  862  the  translations  men- 
tioned above  appear  to  have  been  made.  This  new  Sclavonic  literature 
thus  took  its  rise  in  the  Greek  Sclavonic  countries,  then  passed  iato 
the  Bulgarian  countries,  and  finally  into  Moravia,  where  the  gospel 
was  also  preached  by  the  two  brothers. 

^'  Schleicher  (Die  Formenlehre  der  Kirchenslavbhen  Sprache,  s.  28) 
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much  degenerated ;  the  Russian  (Great,  Little,  and  White 
Busaian) ;  the  lUyrian,  that  is — a,  the  Serbian  dialect,  ^a^i«<^* 
with  Cyrilian  alphabet,  called  Illyrian  when  the  Latin 
alphabet  is  used;  6,  the  Slovenic,  to  which  the  Vendish  Serbian, 
or  Cndnerish,  the  Carinthian,  and  Styrian  belong. 

The  second  group  is  the  Slavinic  or  Western,  and 
comprises — ^the  Pohsh    or  Lechish,   the  Bohemian  or  PolUb, 
Tchechish,  the  Sorbish  or  Serbish  of  Lusatia*^  ®^ 

Germanic  ffroup^ — the  oldest  known  type  of  which  is 
the  (jothic  of  Ulfilas*  translation  of  the  Bible,  made  in  the  Gothic. 
second  half  of  the  fourth  century.     Leaving  out  the 
Gothic,  this  fitmily  may  be  divided  into  three  branches : 
1.  Scandinavian^    comprising    Swedish,    Danish,    Nor-  Scandi- 
wegian,  and  Islandic,  the  fundamental  language  being  navUn 
the  Old  Icekndic  of  the  Edda  and  other  Saga.     2.  The  ^^^ 
Low  German  or  Niederdeutsche  dialects,  comprising  the 
Low  German  or  Plattdeutsche,  the  oldest  form  being  the  Low 
old  Saxon  poem,  Heliand^  in  alliterative  verse,  made,  it  G^rmaa 
18  sud,  in  the  ninth  century.    This  dialect  had  its  own  *™*^ 
litenture  until  1662,  when  the  last  edition  of  the  Bible 
in  it  was    published.     The  Dutch  and  Flemish  (or 
Vlamische) ;  the  extinct  old  Frisian  and  Anglo-Saxon, 
the  basis  of  the  Englbh.    3.  The  upper  or  High  Grerman 
dialects,  comprising  the  dialects  of  Southern  Germany  and  High 
of  Eastern  Switzerhnd.    The  old  fundamental  languages  ^^^^ 
were  the  Fianldsh  or  old  High  German,  between  the 
seventh  and  eleventh  centuries,  and  the  Schwabian  or 
middle  High  German,  between  the  twelfth  and  fourteenth 
centuries.     Since  then  the  new  or  modem  High  German 
literary  language  has  been  formed,  but  not  altogether  out 
of  the  High  German,  but  by  the  aid  also  of  the  Low  Grer-  ^.^^^ 
man  upon  the  basis  of  the  dialect  of  Upper  Saxony. 


rence 


The  most  characteristic  distinction  between  the  upper  or  between 
High  German  and  the  Lower  or  Piatt  German  dialects  is  ^^y^^ 
the  change  of  the  mutes,  p,  f,  k  in  the  latter  into  /  (pf)^  GemukD. 

thinks  that  the  language  of  these  translations  was  prohably  Old  Bol- 
gsrian.  Bat  as  the  Bu^puians,  properly  so  called,  were  not  Sclaves,  but 
bdonged  to  the  UnJian  or  Tchudic  race,  and  came  originAlly  from  the 
region  called  Great  Bulgaria,  between  the  Don  and  Volga,  he  must 
nther  refer  to  the  Sdaves  who  occupied  the  countries  on  the  Danube 
before  the  arriTal  of  the  Bulgarians. 

*^  Called  Polabic,  from  Po=z(m,  Labe^^Elbe,  that  is,  living  on  the 
Elbe,  and  includes,  or  did  include,  a  number  of  races  such  as  Yerleta, 
sod  who  occupied  the  districts  between  the  Baltic,  the  Oder,  and  the 
Elbe,  Lusatia,  and  the  part  of  Saxony  east  of  the  Saale,  and  believed  to 
have  also  occupied  Hi^tein,  Mecklenburg,  Lauenburg,  etc. 

7b 
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Zj  Knd  ch  in  the  former — a  change  which,  in  all  proba- 
bility, arises  from  the  great  Keltic  element  in  the  popula- 
tion of  Upper  Germany. 

Keltic  group^ — the  living  languages  of  which  are 
IrUfa, etc  divided  into  two  branches:  1.  GaeliCf  comprising  the 
Erse  or  Irish,  the  Scotch  Gaelic,  Manx.  2.  Cambrian 
or  Ejmric,  comprising  the  Welsh,  the  Armoric  of  Bre- 
tagne  (another  dialect,  the  Cornish,  died  out  about  sixty 
years  ago).  As  we  hope  that  the  Keltic  language  and 
literature  will  receive  a  large  share  of  attention  m  this 
publication,  we  need  not  enter  further  into  the  character 
of  the  ancient  languages  of  the  group  here. 

Skipetar, — ^In  the  part  of  modem  Turkey  in  Europe, 
Skipetar.  ^^^^  *^^  Adriatic  coast,  from  opposite  the  Island  of  Corfu 
'  northwards,  and  to  the  westward  of  the  Bulgarians,  exists 
a  people  known  as  the  Albanians,  or  as  they  are  called 
by  the  Turks,  Amauts,  a  portion  of  whom  speak  a  pe- 
culiar language — ^the  Skipier  or  Skipetar.  They  are  ge- 
nerally looked  upon  as  the  descendents  of  the  ancient 
lUyrians,  who  formed  one  of  an  extensive  family  of  allied 
nations,  that  in  ancient  times  occupied  the  country  lying 
along  the  east  and  north-east  coast  of  the  Adriatic  and  - 
thence  even  into  Asia  Minor,  and  to  which  the  Getae  or 
Dacians,  the  Moesians,  the  Macedonians,  the  Epirots  in 
Europe,  and  the  Lydians,  Carians,  Phrygians,  etc.,  in 
Asia  Minor  are  referred.  This  language  has  been  un- 
classed,  opinion  leaning  towards  placing  it  in  the  Northern 
Family.  According  to  Schleicher,**  however,  the  Skipe- 
tar  is  Indo-European;  its  nearest  affinities  being  with 
Greek,  but  much  corrupted, 
j^^^  Northern.*' — ^This  family  consists  of  five  well  defined 

gaages  groups  of  languages,  which  most,  if  not  all,  philologists 
belong-  now  admit  to  be  so  intimately  connected  as  to  constitute 
north^     a  distinct  &mily  and  to  have  had  a  common  stock  lan- 

I.  The  Finnic^  Ugrian^  Tchudic,  or  Vralian  group 
consists  of  four  branches,  each  of  which  in  turn  comprises 
a  number  of  languages,  and  these  again  of  dialects: — 
1.  Languages  of  the  Baltic  Finns  j**  comprising  the  Es- 


*^  Die  Sprachen  Europa's,  S  138. 

*'  This  family  has  received  a  great  number  of  names,  according  to 
the  particular  point  of  yiew  under  which  it  was  studied,  such  as — the 
Urat'AUaiCf  the  Altaic,  Finnish 'Tatariafif  Mongolian ^Taiarian^ 
North- Asiatic  or  Turanian^  etc. 

X  All  the  Baltic  Finnish  languages  are  very  siniilu'  to  one  another : 
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thonian,  of  which  there  are  two  principal  dialects,  *the  ebUio- 
Bewal  dialect  spoken  in  Esthonia  and  the  Island  of  Oesel  nian  an4 
or  Samez,  and  the  Dorpatic  in  Liefiand,  the  language  of  ^*'""***' 
the  Lieffs  or  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  Liefland;  the  Fin- 
nish proper,  the  dialects  of  which  are  classed  into  two 
divisions— liie  West  and  East  Finnish.     The  language  of 
the  Laplanders,  of  which  there  are  a  great  number  of 
dialects. 

2.  Langiuiges  of  the  Volga  Finns, — ^The  Finnish 
nations  who  occupy  the  basin  of  the  middle  Volga  in  the 

f>Yemments  of  Easan,  Nishne-Novgorod,  Simbirsk,  and 
ensa,  comprise  the  Tchuvatch  or  Tchuvash,  Tchere- 
miss  and  Morduins,  each  of  whom  speak  a  distinct  lan- 
guage which  has  several  dialects.     The  Tchuvatch  or  Tchere- 
oujasch,  of  which  there  are,  at  least,   two  dialects,  is  so  ""*»  **^ 
beturked,  that  but  few  Finnish  words  remain.     This  is 
also  the  case  with  the  Tcheremiss,  but  in  a  less  degree 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Ural  Mountains  the  fusion 
of  Finnish  and  Turkish  elements  has  produced  a  new 
language  spoken  by  the  Teptiars.    There  are  two  dialects 
of  the  Morduin  separated  by  the  Volga,  and  so  different 
that  the  people  of  one  side  understand  with  difficulty 
those  of  the  other. 

3.  Languages  of  the  Permian  Finns, — ^The  Permian 
Finns  occupy  the  country  about  the  Lower  Kama,  the 
regions  of  the  Lower  Dwina,  and  the  mouth  of  the 
Mosen.  The  eastern  boundary  of  this  branch  was  for- 
merly the  Ural  chain,  but  has  been  pushed  westward  by 
the  Voguls  and  Ugrians.  This  branch  comprises  the 
languages  of  the  "Votiseks  (Voti  or  Voten),  or  as  they 
call  themselves  UhdrMurd^*^  the  Syrjaenians,  and  Per- 
mians  proper.     These  nations  speak  languages  which 

the  nxMt  dereloped  is  that  spoken  in  Finland,  or  Finnish  proper.  This 
most  have  beoi  cnltiyated  at  an  early  period,  because  they  have  native 
words  for  writing  (kmoUtad)  and  for  book  {kaja).  This  writing  was 
Bonic,  and  has  now  h&sa  replaced  by  a  Boman  alphabet.  The  diffe- 
rence between  the  East  and  West  flnnish  may  be  shown  by  a  few 
exampkw,  thns,  the  personal  pronoun^  myo^  tyS,  ^,  etc.,  in  East  Fin- 
nish, become  sie,  le,  he,  in  West  Unnlsh.  In  the  East  Finnish  dialects 
there  Is  a  great  tendency  foi"  double  consonants  before  diphthongs  and 
longToweb;  for  example,  tiie  words  tMatfe,  tulleej  sannoo,  lewwee^  in 
East  Finnish  dialects,  correspond  to  \aa%Hj  ttUee,  sanoo^  lewee,  in  West 
Ffaraish.  The  influence  of  Swedish,  among  other  causes,  is  quite 
sensible  upon  the  West  Finnish  dialects.  The  whole  subject  of  dialects, 
and  the  causes  which  have  led  to  their  development,  has  never  yet  been 
scientifically  studied  in  any  language,  and  yet  it  is  the  key  of  philology. 
^  Uhd=hofpitable  host,  Murd=man ;  in  Syijaanian  mort==man,  and 
a]s»=homo  Syijnnus. — Costrea,  EUmenta  Grammatices  Syrjana, 
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II.  The  Jakutish'TurUsh  Group}* — ^This  group  may 
be  conveniently  divided  into  four  branches,  as  ToUow :  1. 
tfighor.  The  Eastern,  including  the  Uighur,  Tchagatai,  or  Old 
Turkish,  on  the  Mongol  frontier  about  Lake  Lob ;  it  is  the 
first  Turkish  language  which  has  had  an  alphabet.  The 
Uighur  race  is  under  the  Chinese  dominion ;  dialects  of 

last  quarter  of  the  eighth  centuiy  their  empire  extended  to  the  Dnieper 
and  the  Oka,  aa  is  proved  hy  th^  fortifying  the  line  of  the  Don 
against  the  Fetchinakhi  (fraTZtvaYtrai).     In  the  beginning  of  the 
eleventh  century  the  empire  of  the  Chasars  fell,  and  the  race  itself  was 
more  or  less  betorked  by  the  stream  of  Turkish  hordes  already  poor- 
ing  in  by  this  the  immigration  gate  of  Europe.    It  is  right  to  state 
that  Dr.  Latliam  (The  Natural  HUtwy  of  the  VarieHes  of  Man,  p.  8p, 
appears  to  assume  that  the  Chazars  or  KJiazars  were  Turks.    His  chief 
authority  is  the  passage  of  Theophanes — Tovpxoi  dirb  rj|c  iwac,  ode 
XaZaptts  dvoftaZovin.    He  also  exideavonrs  to  prove  that  theKhazars 
and  the  Akatirs,  the  latter  being  undoubtedly  the  Huns  of  Priscns, 
were  the  same  people.    The  weight  of  evidence  appears  to  us  to  be 
against  Dr.  Latham's  opinion  as  to  the  Turkish  origin  of  the  Khazars ; 
and,  on  the  contrary,  his  supposition  that  the  ktter  and  the  Akatirs 
were  identical,  appears  to  be  almost  certain.   In  this  case  the  Huns  were 
Pinnic  if  we  make  the  Chazars  sa  Now  this  is  exactly  the  conclusion  to 
which  one  is  forced  by  an  examination  of  all  the  fSeusts  of  the  case.    The 
Bashkira,  and  especially  the  Meshtsheneks,  a  name  which  reminds  one 
of  Magyar,  are  probably  the  remnant  of  the  Chazars,  and  are,  no 
doubt,  closely  related  with  the  Voguls,  who  have  evidently,  in  common 
with  the  races  just  mentioned,  b^  driven  northwards  by  the  Tatar 
invauon.    It  is  certain  that  the  travellera.  Piano  Carpini  and  Bobni- 
quis,  who  visited  the  Great  Khan  of  Mongolia  (the  farmer  as  Envoy  of 
Pope  Innocent  IV.)  in  the  yean  1247  and  1258,  call  the  land  of  the 
Bashkirs  (Baschart,  Pascatir),  Great  Hungary.    Rubruquis  also  ex- 
pressly says  that  the  language  of  that  country  was  the  same  as  that  of 
the  Hungarians — See  Bergeron — VimageefiuU  principalemeiU  en  Aein 
— La  Haye^  1785 ;  and  uso  JReeueu  de  bivere  Voyaget,  Leide. — van 
der  Aa,  1729 ;  and  also  in  the  former  work  the  account  of  the  Minorite 
Ruysboeck,  who  visited  the  Volga  countries  in  1258,  in  which  he  states 
that  the  language  of  the  Hungarians  and  Bashkirs  is  the  same ;  a  state- 
ment in  harmony  with  that  (£  Bubruquis  just  given. 

Connected  with  the  origin  of  the  Magyars  and  the  empire  of  the 
Chazars,  we  may  mention  the  city  of  Madshar  or  Madshary,  notioed, 
according  to  Karamain,  in  the  Russian  chronicles,  in  the  year  131 8i) 
and  the  very  curious  and  remarkable  ruins  of  which  Garb^,  an  artil- 
lery officer  of  Peter  the  Great,  discovered  about  the  year  1726-1727 
upon  the  Kuma,  a  river  which  falls  into  the  Caspian  near  the  Caucasus, 
and  directly  south  of  Astrachan.  As  our  space  does  not  permit  us  to 
describe  those  ruins,  we  must  refer  the  reader  who  is  interested  f^irther 
in  the  subject,  to  the  account  of  them  given  by  K.  £.  von  Baer,  in  the 
fourth  voL  of  "  Beitrage  zur  Kenntniu  dee  J^tueisehen  Reiehee,  Peters- 
burg, 1841^  As  a  singular  circumstance  to  which  we  may  hereafter 
have  occasion  to  refer,  we  may  state  that  Castren  discovered  that 
there  was  a  river  called  the  Madjar  in  the  Sajan  mountains,  a  part  of 
the  little  Altai  chain,  a  region  which,  upon  many  grounds,  has  been 
assumed  to  be  the  original  seat  of  the  whole  Finnic,  and  perhaps  of 
the  whole  northern,  £unily  of  nations. 

^This  name  has  been  proposed  by  Otto  BbhUingk.  Ueber  die 
3prache  der  Jakuten  Einleitung  S.  XXIX. 
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tlie  tribes  of  Uzbek  Turks  who  are  found  at  Kbasgar,  uibek. 
Kokan,  Kodjend,  Samarkand,  Bucbara,  and  a  few  as 
far  west  as  Chiva;  that  of  the  Karakalpaks,  south-west 
of  the  And  Sea,  between  the  Amu  and  Sjr.  2.  The 
Western  Turkish  dialecta  include  those  of  the  Tarekameh, 
Quisjlbashi  or  Turkomans,  from  Balk  to  the  Caspian, 
along  the  Persian  frontiers  (another  portion  of  this  race  miiL^ 
occupy  the  western  side  of  the  Caspian,  along  the  ttur, 
ahnost  to  Tiflis).  The  Karatshai,  Nogai,  or  Mankat,  and 
Kumuk  of  the  Caucasus,  the  Turks,  erroneously  called 
Tatars,  of  the  west  coast  of  the  Sea  of  Azof  and  the  Crimea, 
also  belong  to  the  Nogai.  The  language  of  the  Osmanli 
or  Ottoman  Turks  of  Constantinople,  the  most  polished  OtmanlL 
and  richest  of  the  Turkish  dialects,  but  now  largely 
mixed  with  Arabic  and  Persian.  3.  Northern  and  North- 
western Languages.  This  group  includes  Quirkis  or 
Kiigis  of  Independent  Tartaiy,  who  are  divided  into  Kirgii. 
three  hordes:  1.  The  great  horde  or  Burnt,  from  beyond 
the  river  Sara,  Su,  or  Sari,  to  Lake  Balkash,  and  south  to 
Khasgar;  2.  The  middle  horde  occupies  the  region  of 
the  high  table  land  north-east  of  the  Aral  Sea,  between 
the  Sari  on  the  east,  the  sources  of  the  Ishim  on  the 
north,  and  westward  to  Lake  Ak-Sagul  and  the  sources 
of  the  Tobol ;  3.  The  little  horde,  who  occupy  the  region 
about  the  Berdianka,  the  Heck,  and  other  tributaries 
which  &11  into  the  left  side  of  the  Jaik  or  Ural;  the 
Jemba,  which  falls  into  the  Caspian,  and  eastward  to  the 
Ulu-bgis,  which  falls  into  the  sea,  or  rather  collection  of 
shallow  seas,  the  Ak-Sagul;  the  dialects  spoken  by  the 

Sire  Turkish  or  bastard  Turkish  races  belonging  to  SiberUn 
ussia,  and  generally,  but  erroneously,  termed  Tatars,  IJ^J^^J^ 
including  the  Baraba  of  the  Barabinz  Steppes,  between 
the  Obi  and  the  Irdsh;  the  allied  dialects  spoken  by 
races  formed  of  pure  Turks,  beturked  Sammedes  and 
Yenissei  Ostjaks  in  South  Siberia — the  Tomsk  Turks ;  the 
Kusmezk  on  the  XJpper  Tom,  Jarinar,  Tubalar,  Birgus, 
Teleuts,  Karagass,  J^atschinsk,  Koibals,^  Sojots,  and  the 
Tobolsk  Turks ;  Bashkirs,  Meshtsheraeks,  and  Teptiasrs, 
between  the  Ural  and  the  Jaik,  in  the  government  of 
Orenburg; — ^these  three  tribes  are  believed  to  be  be- 
turked ^inns,  and  their  languages  to  have  a  large  Finnic 

^  The  Koibals,  according  to  Castren  (Beiaeberichte  und  Briefe  aiu 
den  JahreiL  1845-1S49),  belong  to  the  unclassed  race  of  the  Yeninei 
Ortjaki. 
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element  in  them;  Tatars  of  Kasan.  4.  Jakuts  or  Turks 
of  the  Lower  Lena,  or  as  they  call  themselves,  Sacha; 
Jakau.  isolated  tribes  of  the  Jakuts  are  also  to  be  found  in  the 
midst  of  the  Jukagirs,  one  on  the  middle  course  of  the 
Indagurka,  &om  lat.  65^  N.  to  68^,  and  another  about 
the  mouth  of  that  river,  in  the  region  of  the  Tundra, 
and  beyond  lat.  70**  N. 

The  study  of  Turkish  dialects  has  made  but  little  pro- 

TurkiBh  gress ;  until  very  lately  only  two  dialects,  the  Osnianli 

dialects    and,  to  somc  extent,  the  Uighur,  were  generally  known. 

known.   ^  consequence  of  this,  it  nas  frequenUy  been  affirmed 

that  so  httle  difference  existed  between  them,  that  the  Ian* 

guage  of  Constantinople  cotdd  be  understood  at  Jakuzk 

m  Siberia;**  but  we  now  know,  thanks  to  the  travels  of 

von  Middendorff  and  the  grammatical  labours  of  Boht- 

lingk,  that  the  Osmanli  and  Jakutidi  are  not  so  very 

sinular;  we  believe  considerable  differences,  grammatical 

and  verbal,  will  be  found  between  the  multitude  of 

Turkish  dialects  whose  existence  has  been  ascertained, 

when  we  shall  know  more  about  them  than  we  can  learn 

from  the  imperfect  and  generally  incorrect  vocabularies 

which  we  possess  at  present. 

Beri-  Berizine**  divides  the  Turkish  dialects  into  three  great 

Bine's      groups  corresponding  to  those  above  indicated  (he  leaves 

cat^n!'  Jakutish  out  of  consideration);  these  three  groups 

include  nineteen  dialects,  which  are  distributed  thus :  to 

the  eastern,  he  refers  six;  the  western,  five;  and  the 

northern,  eight.     Von  Hanuner*'  divides  the  Turks  into 

twenty-four  races — ^a  classification  founded  upon  that  of 

Baschtd-  the  Persian  writer,  Raschid-ud-din,  who  manifestly  con- 

ud-din's.  founds  Mongolians  and  Turks  in  a  great  many  instances.*^ 

Both  classifications,  and  indeed  all  that  we  have  seen,  are 

manifestly  based  upon  the  most  arbitrary  considerations, 

and  consequently  we  have  adopted  a  purely  geographical 

one,  which,  although  not  indicating  the  relationsoip  of 

the  different  dialects,  is  at  least  convenient. 

III.     The  Samojede  Group. — ^The  Samojede  races  con- 


**  Klaproth.— Asia  Polyglotta— S.  216. 

**  Becherches  sur  les  dialectes  Musulmaiifl  par  E.  Berezine — ^Pre- 
mi^re  Partie — Syst^me  des  dialectes  Turks.  Casan,  1848. 

^  Geschichted.  Osman.  Reiches,  Bd.  x.,  s.  G81-688. 

^  This  conclusion  has  been  arrived  at  from  reading  F.  y.  Erdmann's 
"  Voilstandige  Uebersicht  der  Aeltesten  Tuerkischen,  Tsitariscben, 
und  Mogholischen  YQeUcerstwrnme  nach  Baschid-udHliii's  Vorgange'*. 
Kasan,  1841. 
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nst  of  tluree  principal  branches,  each  of  which  speaks  a  | 

different  branch    language   divided  into  a  number  ofcastr^n's  ; 

dialects: — 1.    the    western  or  Jurak   Samojede,  which  cl«a«fi-  I 

comprises  five  dialects ;  2.  the  east  or  Tavgy  Samojede  ^^J^  ^ 

(also  called  the  Avam  Samojede,  from  the  name  of  one  jede  lar- 

of  the  dialects),  also  comprising  five  dialects ;    8.   the  goAg^* 

south  or  Ostjak  Samojede,  with  three  dialects.     Besides 

these  three  principal  branches,  there  are  two  smaller  ones, 

the  Yennissei  branch,  spoken  by  a  race  who  occupy  the 

lower  course  of  the  Yennissei  between  the  Jurak  and 

Tavgy  branches ;  and  the  Kammasinz,  in  the  middle  of 

Asia.** 

IV.     Tatarian  or  Mongolian  Group  consists  of  three 
?reat  branches,  a  division  which  also  appears  applicable  to 
the  languages.    They  are — 1.  the  Mongolians,  properly  so 
called,  who  inhabit  the  inner  table  of  Asia,  called  Mon-  Mongo- 
eolia,  at  both  sides  of  the  immense  desert  of  Gobi.     The  ^"• 
Northern  Mongolians  constitute  a  more  or  less  homo* 
gcneous  people,  the  Kalkas,  but  the  Southern  Mongolians 
are  split  into  a  multitude  of  tribes.     2.  Burjaets,  who  in*  Barj»- 
habit  the  region  about  Lake  Baikal,  and  belong  mostly  ^^ 

^  FoitDerly  the  Samojede  race  was  divided  geographically  and  lin- 
goisticallj  into  two  divisions — 1.  The  Northern  Samqjedes,  on  the 
Lower  Yenisaei  and  along  the  Arctic  Ocean  into  north-east  Burope ; 
sad  2.  the  Southern  Samcgedes,  in  the  highlands  within  which  the 
Teniasei  rises.  The  liUter  consisted  of  part,  at  least,  of  the  Sqfots  or 
VliaMff  hai  of  the  Chinese  and  the  Uriang  chai  of  the  Mongols.  This 
is  a  collective  name  employed  to  denote  all  tribea  liying  in  the  Sajan 
Moontaina.  Among  the  Samojede  trihes  of  this  legioni  whether  pro- 
perly indnded  among  the  Sqjots  or  not,  may  he  mentioned  the  Afatora, 
the  Anns,  the  Assans,  the  Karagass,  etc.,  who  roved  as  nomatks  partly 
within  the  tenritoiy  o£  China  and  partly  within  that  of  Ruasia.  They 
now  speak  Turldah  dialects,  bat  with  certain  idioms  and  peculiaritiea 
of  dialects  of  a  Samojede  character.  In  religion  they  are  Russians ;  in 
customa,  habits,  and  dress,  Turks.  The  single  exception  is  the  small 
hovde  or  Ulosa  (the  Abalakow).  of  the  Kamxnasinz,  who  live  within  the 
region  of  the  steppes,  about  the  two  small  tributaries  of  the  Yenissei, 
the  Kana,  and  Mana.  This  horde  comprises  the  so-called  "Forest 
Kammarinz**  of  the  Russians,  the  remaining  two  hordes  being,  one  of 
Torkiah,  and  the  other  of  Yennisaei  Os^ak  origin.  They  ciSl  them- 
selves Kagmashe,  or  in  the  plural  Kagmaahesang,  and  still  retain  a 
remnant  of  the  Samojede  mother  tongue,  which  is  rapidly  becoming 
extinct.  The  vocal  harmony,  so  characteristic  of  the  entire  family, 
existed  in  a  much  more  perfect  form  in  this  dialect  than  in  the  more 
Dorthem  ones,  in  which  it  has  become  more  or  less  obscured.  We  owe 
to  the  ezoeUent  and  indefatigable  Caatren,  who  visited  the  locality, 
a  vocabulaiy  of  thia  dialect.  It  is  also  to  him  we  owe  the  classification 
of  the  races  g^ven  In  the  text,  and  the  discovery  of  the  true  affinities  of 
the  gamqjede  groun  with  the  Finns.  See  his  **  RetBeberichte  und 
Briefe  mu  den  Jahren,  1845-1649.  St.  Peteraburg,  ]856'\  and 
"*  Grmmatik  der  Samojedischen  Sprachen,  St.  Petersburg,  1854". 
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Kalmok.  to  RussiA ;  3.  OeloBts  or  Kalmuks,  composed  of  four  chief 
tribes:  Dsungar,  Choshot,  Torgod,  or  Turgut,  and  Dur- 
bet,  who  occupy  the  great  steppes  of  the  western  table- 
lands between  the  Kuen-lun  and  the  Altai,  the  Chuchu 
Noor  and  Lake  Dzaisang.  The  Russian  Kahnuks,  who 
crossed  the  river  Ural  or  Jaik  in  1630,  1636,  and  1703, 
and  settled  in  the  region  at  both  sides  of  the  lower  Volga, 
but  chiefly  between  that  river  and  the  Don,  southward  of 
Astrakan,  were  principally  Torgod  Oeloets.  The  greater 
part  of  them  returned  to  Mongolia  in  1771,  on  the  invi- 
tation of  the  Emperor  of  China.  A  few  isolated  tribes  of 
Mongols,  known  as  Eimaks,  are  found  in  Northern  Persia. 
Mand-  ^"  Tungus  Group^  comprising  chiefly  the  Western^ 
cbu.  imder  which  we  m^  include  the  dialect  spoken  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Turachansk,  on  tlie  Yennissei;  the 
Tchapojir,  about  the  Middle  Tunguska;  the  Orotong 
about  the  lower  Tunguska;  and  the  Mangaseisk.  7%e 
Southern^  to  which  the  following  belong:  the  dialect 
about  Kirensk  on  the  Lena;  that  about  Bai^sin  on 
the  shores  of  Lake  Baikal ;  that  of  the  horse  Tungus  of 
Nertchinsk ;  the  dialect  of  the  Tungus  on  the  Angara, 
near  Irkutsk.  The  Eastern^  including  the  dialects  of  the 
Lamut  and  Ochotzk,  east  of  the  Aldan  Mountains  on 
the  shores  of  the  Sea  of  Ochozk.  All  the  dialects  men- 
tioned are  spoken  by  tribes  under  the  dominion  of  Russia, 
who,  according  to  Hagemeister,  do  not  in  the  aggregate 
exceed  35,000  to  40,000  souls.«» 

The  languages  spoken  by  Tungus  nations  under  the 
dominion  of  China,  are,  with  one  exception,  scarcely 
known.  That  one  is  the  Mandchu,  the  only  Tungus 
tongue  which  has  an  alphabet,  which  it  has  borrowed 
from  the  Mongolian.  Tne  Mandchu  race  which,  since 
1644,  rules  Chma,  does  not  extend  further  north  than  lat. 
46^  N.,  according  to  Kimai  Kim,  a  native  Corean  Catholic 
missionary.**  North  of  the  Sunggari,  and  between  it  and 
the  Amur,  which  join  one  another,  is  foimd  the  nadon  of 
the  Ukifiy  and  further  to  the  north-east,  at  both  sides  of  the 
Suchalian,  which  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Amur 
and  Simggari,  exists  another  nation  known  by  the  Chi- 
nese name  of  Turpi-lazej  or  Fish-skin  Tatars.    Both  these 

^  Statistiflche  Uebersicht  Siberiens,— quoted  in  Ca^tren's  "Grand- 
ziige  einer  Tonfcusischeii  Sprachlehre,  St  Petersb.,  185G**. 

"'  Revue  de  TOrient,  Mai,  1846,  quoted  in  Berghaus's  Fbysikaliacher 
Hand— Atlas  vii.  Abth.  S.  5. 
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people  are  believed  to  speak  Tungus  languages,  but  they 
are  not  known,  nor  are  the  dialects  to  the  north-west  along 
the  Amur  to  the  Russian  frontiers  near  Nertchinsk. 

Sporadic  Languages  considered  to  belong  to  the 
Northern  Family. — Philologists,  under  the  influence 
of  the  Finn  hypothesis,  have  successively  added  to  the 
northern  family  a  number  of  isolated  languages,  or  groups 
of  languages,  which  we  shall  enumerate  in  their  order, 
proceeding  from  west  to  east.  The  affinities  by  which 
these  languages  are  connected  with  those  above  enume- 
rated are  often  very  slight  and  unsatisfactory,  and  accord- 
ingly it  is  here  that  we  become  sensible  of  the  confusion 
wmch  prevails  in  the  classification  of  languages,  and  of 
the  very  defective  principles  upon  which  the  relative  va- 
lues of  affinities  are  estimated. 

Euskaric. — ^This  language,  which  is  considered  to  be  the  Basque, 
remnant  of  the  old  Iberian,  is  spoken  by  the  Basque  or 
Escaldunac  people  in  the  Pyrenees,  and  is  a  kind  of  lan- 
guage island,  left  as  a  philological  monument,  showing 
tne  extent  of  denudation  of  the  ancient  races  produced  by 
the  Indo-European  floods. 

The  Caucasian  Languages, — ^This  grou^  includes  all 
the  langua^  spoken  in  the  Caucasus,  which  have  not  Caaca- 
been  alreac^  classed  under  the  Indo-European  family  or  """  '•"■ 
as  Turkish,  and  may  be  subdivided  into  four  branches :  *"*^^ 
1.  Iberian  branch  (Georgian,  Colchian,  Suanic) ;  2.  Ab- 
shas  and  Tcherkes;  3.  Lesgian;  4.  Mizshe^an.    There 
is  80  much  affinity  between  the  Greorgian  and  the  Ossetic, 
that,  if  the  latter  be  made  Indo-European,  so  must  the 
former;  a  conclusion  to  which,  indeed,  Bopp  aj>pears  to 
have  come,  inasmuch  as  he  is  inclined  to  consider  the 
whole  Iberian  branch  as  Indo-European.     Opinion  varies 
veiy  much  upon  this  point,  some  philologists  adopting 
Bopp  8  view,  wliile  many  make  the  branch  just  named 
nortnem.     But  if  this  be  added  to  the  northern,  so  should, 
in  strict  logic,  the  Ossetic  or  Irdn  and  several  others,  per- 
haps also  the  Armenian ;  an  alternative  which  Dr.  Latham,  ^i^i^Q^i^, 
indeed,  accepts.    The  Tibetian.    This  language,  although 
it  is  radically  related  to  the  Chinese,  is  not  altogether 
monosyllabic,  and  consequently  is  intermediate  between 
the  Chinese  and  Northern  families,  to  the  latter  of  whom 
Schott  refers  it.    TTie  Draunda  Languages  o{  Hie  souiiieTn 
put  of  the  Peninsula  of  India  and  the   various   Hill  jeninei- 
Tribes.    The  Jenissei  Ostjak  along  the  Yemssei,  and  the  Ostjak. 
various  colonies  of  this  branch  in  Uentral  Asia  within  the 
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Chinese  frontierB,  moet  if  not  all  of  whom  have  now 
probably    lost    their    mother    tongue.      The    Jukaair, 
"^^^  Tchuvanz,    Korjak    Tshuktahen,  KamUhadode^   or   kn- 
North-    gnages  of  the  races  who  occupy  the  north-east  of  Asia, 
Eastern  eastward  of  the  Lena.      To  these  may  also  be  added  the 
^'      languages  of  the  Ainos  or  Kurile  chain  of  lalandsy  in 
which  it  hafl  been  found  that  the  peculiar  laws  of  con- 
struction of  the  northern  family  are  observed.**     The 
language  of  the  Greenlanders  was  added  by  Rask  him- 
self; as  we  have  already  seen.      Recent  researches  of  Mr. 
E.  NorrisB  have  shown  that  the  fimdamental  vocal  har- 
Japan-    mony  and  other  peculiarities  of  the  languages  of  the 
«M*        Northern  family  also  exist  in  the  Japanese  and  in  the 
languages  of  the  Lieu  Khieu  Islands.    It  is  probable  that 
the  languages  of  Corea  partake  of  the  same  peculiarities, 
because  it  is  a  historical  fact  that  the  Coreans  are  the 
descendenta  of  the  Sian-pi,  the  Tungus  nation  which 
occupied  the  land  of  the  Northern  Hiong-nu  or  Chiungnu 
(TurKs),  and  amalgamated  with  them  when  the  Chinese 
Emperor  of  the  Han  dynasty  defeated  that  people  at  the 
mountain  Kinwei  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Upper 
Llish.«» 

We  have  now,  as  we  hope,  shown  how  the  two  hypo- 
^1^^  theseS)  which  we  have  selected  as  examples,  have  been  built 
b  jp(>.  upon  the  results  of  investigations  conducted  in  accordance 
theses,  with  the  abstract  principles  of  comparative  grammar.  Our 
next  step  is  their  verification,  or,  to  speak  more  conectly, 
to  show  now  this  has  been  attempted  to  be  done.  In  the 
sense  in  which  that  term  would  be  used  in  astronomy  or  any 
of  the  exact  sciences,  there  camiot  be,  if  indeed  there  ever 
can  be,  an  absolute  verification  of  ethnological  hypotheses. 
We  should  not,  however,  on  this  account,  n^lect  to  avail 
ourselves  of  such  imperfect  substitutes  as  are  offered  to  us. 
A  science  may  afford  several  methods  of  verification :  the 
more  complex  the  subject,  the  more  munerous  they  are 
likely  to  be.  Although  philological  ethnology  is  an  emi- 
nently  complex  subject,  yet,  strictly  sneaking,  historical 
evidence  is  the  only  means  hitherto  available  for  the  pur- 
poses of  verification.  But  does  history  tell  us  of  an  Indo- 
European  migration?  Some  writers  answer  in  the  affir- 
mative ;  and  accordingly  we  propose  to  state  in  what  way 


*'  Berghans.  Physikalischer  Hand- Atlas,  til  abth.,  8.  6. 

«'  Klaproth— Asia  Polyglotta.    Farisi  1823.    S.  288»  also  211. 
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and  how  &r  it  does  so.  At  this  stage  we  do  not  propose 
to  rentuie  to  put  forward  any  opinions  of  our  own,  and 
what  we  shall  say,  as  well  as  wnat  we  have  already  said, 
must  therefore  be  looked  upon  merel]^  as  a  summary  of 
the  most  advanced  views  of  recent  writers. 

History  does  not  inform  us  of  the  condition  of  the  condi- 
paient  people  from  which  it  is  assumed  the  Indo-Euro-  tion  of 
pean  nations  have  sprung.     But  knowledge  of  this  kind  ?*^^ 
would  be  very  useful,  indeed  is  indispensable,  to  enable  sq,^ 
UB  to  exercise  a  critical  judgment  upon  the  obscure  events  pean 
which  constitate  the  only  historical  evidence  which  can  "*^^ 
be  brought  forward  to  support  the  presumed  migrations 
of  races.    We  must  accordmgly  seek  for  this  information 
in  some  other  quarter,  or  rather  in  the  only  one  to  which 
we  could  look — an  examination  and  comparison  of  all  the 
words  expieMing  fioml^  lelatioiu.,  govemment,  cultiva- 
tion,  etc.,  now  existmg  m  the  Indo-European  lan^ages. 

We  have  seen  that,  independent  of  the  doubtml  mem-  ^^ 
hers,  there  are  six  great  groups  of  languages  of  the  Indo-  then*  but 
European  fionily:  the  western  division,  comprising  the  oo«i^or 
Keltic,  Pelasgic,  German,  Sclavonian ;  2.  the  eastern,  com- 


were 


prising  the  Persian  and  Sanscrit  languages.    Now,  the  serend 

question  naturally  suggests  itself,  did  these  nations  migrate  i°do- 

uom  the  common  country  at  one  and  the  same  period,  or  ^°"^  . 
.y  •'.  •>        .T«         pern  mi- 

were  there  separate  successive  emigrations  at  distant  mter^  grations? 

▼ab  of  time  ?  Some  adopt  the  opinion,  that  there  were  se- 
ven! distinct  emigrations,  that  of  the  Keltic  family  being 
the  most  ancient,  and  of  the  Indian  the  most  recent.  The 
unequal  development  of  grammatical  organization  which 
the  different  members  of  the  family  exhibit,  and  other 
peculiarities,  are  considered  by  many  to  favour  the  latter 
view.  The  other  opinion  is,  that  the  emigration  was 
simultaneous,  or  that  at  least  the  European  portion  was 

Crt  of  the  same  great  wave;  the  grammatical  differences 
iug  accounted  lor  by  contact  witn,  and  incorporation  of, 
foreign  elements,  as  the  wave  of  population  progressed 
westward,  the  Keltic  being  assumed  to  have  been  modi- 
fied by  members  of  the  northern  family,  and  the  Sclavonic 
by  the  Semitic,  as  we  shall  see  by-and-by. 

The  comparison  of  the  different  categories  of  words  al- 
luded to  above,  in  all  the  Indo-European  languages,  has 
led  to  some  extremely  interesting  conclusions.     There  is  ideas  of 
an  almost  complete  a^eement  between  them  in  the  words  f»miiy 
expressive  of  the  remtionship  of  members  of  the  same  ?iJl**^? 
^aouly.    In  most  cases,  too,  their  onginal  meanmgs  are  rent  race. 
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discoverable,  and  these  give  us  glimpBes  of  the  character 
of  the  family  idea  in  the  oldest  tune.  Thus  for  example : 
brother  was  considered  as  the  protector  as  well  as  the 
father,  sister  as  the  foundress  of  a  new  family,  daughter 
Form  of  as  the  milker.^  The  form  of  government  must  have  also 
goreni-  advanced  beyond  the  condition  of  the  patriarchal  family, 
because  we  find  a  Sanscrit  word  vif  pati — Zend,  vie  paiUs 
the  master  or  lord  of  a  place  (vig  bein^  intermediate  be- 
tween a  house  and  a  citv),  exists  in  Litthuanian  in  the 
form  wiesBpatiy  a  man  of  rank,  a  lord,  and  wiesspat^n^, 
a  woman  of  rank.  Pa^nr  signifies  in  Sanscrit  a  woman, 
and  in  Greek  the  second  part  of  the  word  is  trdaig  instead 
of  ir<{rcC)  Latin  j9ofM,  feminine  irorvfa,  mistress,  and  forms 
the  second  part  of  the  word  S£<nr<{riic»  a  despot,  feminine 
Slonrocva,  which  is  a  retrenched  form  of  Sc<nrorv(a,  the 
original  meaning  of  which  was  protector,  as  it  comes  from 
pa,  Pdla  in  Sanscrit  has  the  same  meaning;  and  the 
words  for  father  in  the  European  languages  come  from 
the  same  root.  Thus  from  the  same  root  two  derivatives 
have  been  made,  one  of  which  expresses  protector  of  the 
family,  and  the  other  protector  of  a  number  of  families. 
The  same  root  pa  is  also  found  in  the  Sanscrit  word  gapd 
or  gopaj  which  originally  and  still  means  shepherd  (cow- 
herd), but  at  the  same  time  also  protector  and  defender  in 
general,  and  in  this  sense  was  applied  to  the  ^ods.  It  also 
signifies  king,  9&g6pald  and  ^osvamtn^— origmally  a  pos- 
sessor of  cows.  These  words  prove  that  the  Arians  were 
originally  ruled  by  shepherd  kings. 

The  most  usual  words  for  king  in  Sanscrit  are  i2ao'  and 
Rag' an ;^  they  correspond  to  Latin  Rex;  Grothic,  jReiks; 
Irish,  Kl5<  The  root  of  these  two  words  is  dittologous : 
in  the  first  word  it  appears  to  have  the  force  of  regere^  to 
judge ;  in  the  second  it  must  mean  to  shine,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  to  rule ;  for  the  Sanscrit  word  for  silver,  rag'ata^ — 
Gr.,  apTvpoc;  Lt.,  argentum;  Irish,  4||i5e4'D,  is  derived 
from  it.  The  king,  therefore,  appears  in  the  high  posi- 
tion of  judge. 
Mode  of  The  commonest  mode  of  warfare  of  the  parent  Indo- 
warfare.  Europeans  appears  to  have  been  in  chariots.     Ratha  is 

^  S.  A.  Kahn— Zur  Aeltesten  Geachxhte  der  Indo-Qarmanittfacii 
VOlker.  OBterprogiamme  des  Real-Gymnamum  zu  Bertin  aos  dem 
Yahre,  1S45,  p.  3.  AIbo,  LaMen-Indische  AlterthumBkunde,BoQii,  1647, 
Istr  Bd.,  S.  813. 

*^Rig'uj  BaperUtire  rap'idu'ha,  means  direct,  therefore,  the 
ttraightett  way ;  rig'uju^  lorug  the  right.    Anie  note  64. 
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I 

the  Sanscrit  for  chariot,  and  in  the  Zendavesta  the  war- 
rioiB  are  called  rathaiBtdOy  that  is,  standeis  upon  chariots. 
Their  chief  occupation  was  the  herding  of  cattle,  as  is  ^  I 

proved  by  the  great  number  of  worcw,   especiallj  in  tiona?**  j 

Sanscrit,  which  appear  to  have  originated  in  pastoral 
habits.  Grreat  wealth  was  connected  with  the  possession 
of  cows;  and  the  vedas  are  full  of  allusions  to  the  ancient 
pastoral  Efe.  The  words  for  cattle,  and  several  of  the 
domestic  animals,  such  as  goose,  swine,  boar,  etc.,  are 
common  to  seversd  members  of  the  family.  This  pastoral 
life  was  not  apparently  the  nomadic  life  of  the  Mongo- 
lians or  Turks,  but  a  fixed  one,  the  land  being  cultivated 
to  some  slight  extent  Agriculture  could  not,  how- 
ever, have  been  much  practised.  While  the  East  Arians 
Sudiaos  and  Persians)  have  the  same  word  for  plough, 
e  European  members  of  the  family  have  different. 
And  J.  (Wn-  has  ohown  that  theb  is  much  more 
frequent  identity  between  words  connected  with  pastoral 
life,  than  between  those  relating  to  tillage.  That  they 
were  acquainted  with  com  to  some  extent  at  least,  is 
proved  by  the  word  iava^  Sanscrit  for  barley,  existing  in 
one  at  least  of  the  European  languages,  though  applied 
m  a  generic  instead  of  a  special  sense — namely,  the  word 
jawai  rphir.),  which  in  Litthuaman  signifies  com  or  grain 
generally.  Perhaps  part  of  the  original  race,  who  owned 
the  rich  valley,  tillea  the  lands,  while  those  who  occu- 
pied the  plains  were  only  shepherds.  We  have  many 
examples  of  this  kind  in  the  present  chanates  of  Chiva 
and  Buchara,  fomiing  part  of  the  supposed  original  home 
of  the  race.  Connected  with  the  question  of  a  single 
or  several  successive  emigrations,  we  may  mention  a  cir- 
cumstance which  speaks  m  favour  of  the  former  view,  or 
rather  in  that  of  the  simultaneous  wandering  from  the 
original  seat  of  the  race,  and  the  subsequent  splitting  up 
of  the  migrating  horde  after  it  had  come  in  contact  with 
civilized  Semitic  people ;  namely,  that  many  of  the  words 
connected  with  tillage  are  common  to  Greek,  Latin,  Ger- 
man, and  Sclavonian.  Agriculture  must  also  have  been 
early  practised  among  the  Indian  Arians ;  for  the  word 
Krishfi^  which  is  derived  from  the  verb  Krish,  to 
plough,  was  a  common  expression  for  men  at  an  early 
period.*' 

**  Geichichte  d.  Deutsch.  Sprache.  &  69. 
^  The  IbQowiiig  obterrations  of  Fndfessor  Wibon,  od  this  subject 
ue  intflvesting  :^ 

I.  8 
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Weaying  appears  also  to  have  been  known  to  the  parent 

race,  as  the  word  for  it  is  common  to  several  languages. 

They  also  had  regular  houses."^  At  an  early  period  too 

there  must  have  been  considerable  associations  of  people 

Aamd     ^"^^^  ^®  parent  race,  because  in  addition  to  the  word 

ations'of  fM^9  already  mentioned,  denoting  a  place,  we  find  already 

people,    in  the  vedas  the  word  grama  for  village,  and  the  word 

jpwr,  or  in  the  later  form,  iwn,  for  city.     Now  the  word 

vtp  is  probably  the  root  oi  the  Latin  tlcus^  village,  and  of 

the  great  number  of  derivatives  which  have  been  formed 

from  it ;  while  the  Greek  7r({Xcc=city,  corresponds  exactly 

with/wH. 

Curious  glimpses  of  the  state  of  intellectual  develop- 
ment among  the  people  of  the  parent  stock  may  also  be 
iDtellec-  o^^^6<^  from  a  Study  of  the  words  expressive  of  abstract 
tual  de-  ideas,  religious  or  otherwise ;  but  this  is  not  the  place  to 
veiop-     dwell  further  on  the  subject.     Those  who  are  interested 
™^*'      in  it  will  find  a  good  deal  of  matter  in  Grimm's  work 
above  quoted.    In  the  second  part  of  this  paper  we  hope 
to  employ  this  kind  of  investigation  in  a  new  point  of  view. 
The  preceding  observations  upon  the  parent  race  will 
prepare  us  for  discussing  with  more  advantage  its  subse- 
Migrm-    m^^T^^  migrations.      Of  the  emigration  eastwards  and 
tioQsof   southwards  to  Persia  and  India,  we  purpose  to  say  nothing, 
«  ""'     referring  those  who  wish  to  study  that  part  of  the  subject  to 
"^  Lassen's  great  work  on  Indian  Antiquities.     The  subject 

consequently  narrows  itself  into  the  migrations  of  the 
Pelasgic,  Sclavonian,  Keltic,  and  German  branches^  which 
we  shall  treat  of  in  the  order  named. 

"  At  this  period  (epoch  of  the  earliest  of  the  Vedas)  a  pastoral  people 
they  might  have  b^eii  to  some  extent;  hut  they  were  always,  and  per- 
haps in  a  still  greater  degree,  an  agricultmral  people,  as  is  evidencea  by 
their  supplications  for  abundant  rain,  and  for  the  fertility  of  the  earth, 
and  by  the  mention  of  agricultunl  products,  particularly  barley".  .  .  . 
"They  were  a  manufacturing  people ;  for  the  art  of  weaving,  the  labours 
of  the  carpenter,  and  the  fabrication  of  golden  and  of  iron  mail,  are  al- 
luded to;  and,  what  is  more  remarkable,  they  were  a  maritime  and 
mercantile  peopled  Rig  Veda  Sanhita,  TrantkAed  by  H.  H.  WiUon, 
p.  57. 

**  In  Sanscrit  dama;  6r.,  i&fia  Lat,  domui;  Bus.  domL  According 
to  Grimm,  the  Gothic  word  ttmrfan,  to  build,  contains  it,  being  related 
to  Akfutv  (Ion.  pra  oUoSouitv)  to  build  a  house.  A  similar  corres- 
pondence may  be  obsenred  between  the  parts  of  a  house;  thus,  for 
example,  door — Sanscrit,  dvdr;  fem.,  dvdra;  Old  Persian,  dhuwara; 
Kurd,  deri;  Armenian,  durhn;  Gothic,  daur;  Gothic  of  the  Crimea, 
thwm;  old  high  German  and  old  Saxon,  dor;  Lett.  dttrwU  {dmrU): 
Litthuanian,  durrys;  Bxa.^dver;  plural,  dveri;  Greek  (plural),  ^'/m  . 

Aeol,  ^HfM ;  Irish,  'O0|t4r  perhaps  the  Irish  t^5»  a  house,  is  similarly 
related  with  the  Gothic  timrjan. 


race. 
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If  we  accept  the  Fin  hypothesis,  the  countries  into  which  The 
the  Indo-European  inunigrations  took  place  must  have  countries 
been  fully  inhabited.    In  their  route  westward  lay  the  ^^*"^ 
fertile  regions  watered  by  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  and  already 
the  rich  Asiatic  countries  bordering  the  Mediterranean,  peopled, 
and  we  may  also  add  Egypt.    Those  beautiAil  regions, 
once  teeming  with  abundance,  now  partially  converted 
into  deserts,  or  withering  under  Turkish  nue,  were  the 
seats  of  great  empires,  of  a  high  civilization,  of  rich  and 
flourishing  cities  filled  with  magnificent  palaces,  even 
during  the  mythological  period  of  Grecian  histoiy,  and 
long  oefbre  &e  dawn  of  its  chronology.     If  such  a  Plunder 
movement  of  races  took  place,  it  must  have  been  ex-  Jf**.*"" 
cited  b]^  the  same  causes,  especially  the  love  of  plunder,  c^„^^ 
which  in  historic  times,  between  the  fourth  and  seventh 
centuries  of  our  era,  brought  those  hordes  of  barbaric 
people  into  Europe  who  destroyed  the  ancient  civilization 
of  Greece  and  Kome.    No  doubt  the  conquests  of  the 
Babylonian  and  Egyptian  princes  carried  the  fame  of 
their  power,  magnificence,  and  wealth,  as  did  those  of 
Home  at  a  later  period,  far  into  the  heart  of  Asia. 

Although  we  nave  no  accurate  chronological  histories  Noaoeu- 
of  Babylon  or  Egypt  in  which  we  might  hope  to  find  a  ^^^^^ 
]t3Cord  of  such  a  mi^rationf  yet  so  mighty  an  event  could  logical 
not  have  occurred  without  leaving  traces  of  it  in  the  menu-  bistoiy 
ments  of  those  peoples,  and  especially  in  their  monumen-  ^j^^ 
tal  inscriptions.    The  supporters  of  the  Indo-European  tions. 
hypothesis  have  accordingly  sought  for  such  traces  in  Ni- 
neveh and  Egypt,  and  have  ransacked  every  legend  and 
myth  of  Greece,  and  have  done  much  good  service  by 
their  labours  in  the  field  of  ancient  history,  if  they  have  g^^^ 
not  gathered  much  firuit  of  the  kind  they  sought.  ^  The  wntcn 
more  samruine  theorists  have  found  abundant  facts  in  fa-  thiok 


can 


Tour  of  Uieir  hyjK)thesis.  Whether  the  proofs  thus  sup-  ^ISover 
posed  to  be  obtuned  are  such  as  would  satisfy  the  re-  traoes. 
quirements  of  strict  logical  inductions,  we  will  not  now 
attempt  to  determine.  The  illustrations  which  we  pro- 
pose to  fi[ive  of  those  speculations  will,  we  hope,  enable 
our  reackrs  to  estimate  their  general  character,  and  their 
value  as  historical  evidence. 

Perhaps  the  most  positive  speculations  are  those  of  Kmger** 
Krugcr,"  because  he  is  not  satisfied  with  connecting  J^*^*" 

^  **  Die  Erobenmg  too  Vofderasien,  Egypten  nnd  Qriechenland  dorch 
^  Indo-Gemuuieiu  Von  J.  Kroger,  Bonn  1855,  as  the  firsi  part  of  his 
**  Uiiteschicbte  des  Indogermanischen  VoIker8tammes^ 

8b 
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events,  which  stand,  as  it  were,  between  the  mjrthological 
and  historical  periods  of  ancient  history,  with  the  migra- 
tion of  the  Indo-Europeans,  but  he  even  attempts  to  make 
a  chronology. 
Both*8         ^^  ^^  ^  ™^^  remarkable  speculations  in  ancient 
opinion    histoiy  is  that  of  Roth,^  about  tne  Hyksos,  an  Asiatic 
that  the  shepherd  people,  who  suddenly  burst  upon  Egypt,  then  at 
weraohe  ^®  height  of  its  glory  under  the  twelfth  dynasty  of  the 
HykBOB.  ancient  empire,  devastated  it,  erected  a  new  empire,  and 
fixed  its  seat  at  Memphis.    The  new  dynasty,  which  is 
known  as  that  of  the  ^'  Shepherd  Kin^*^,  founded  a  great 
fortress  in  the  Delta  against  the  Assyrians,  a  kind  of  mili- 
tary camp,  said  to  contain  240,000  soldiers,  and  is  said  to 
have  ruled  511  years,  when  it  was  overthrown.  According 
to  Roth,  the  Hyksos,  on  the  fall  of  their  dynasty,  appear  as 
the  Pelasgi,  about  whose  origin  so  many  nypotheses  have 
been  broached.    This  opinion  of  Roth's  appears  to  receive 
corroboration  from  the  discovery  which  has  been  made  of 
Doric  columns  among  the  ruins  of  the  temples  of  the  an- 
cient empire,  while  none  could  be  found  among  those  of 
the  new  empire  which  succeeded  the  Shepherd  njngs.'^ 

Now  Herodotus  appears  to  consider  the  lonians  as  Pe- 
lasgi, and  Bockh*s  researches  lead  him  to  the  condusicMi 
that  the  latter  w^re  not  a  foreign  race,  but  an  earlier  phase 
of  the  Hellenic  nationality.     Rhode,^  and  perhaps  others 
also,  have  pointed  out  an  Arian  or  Indo-European  ele- 
ment mixed  with  the  Coptic.     R5th  has  also  given  it  as 
his  opinion  that  the  religion  of  the  Hyksoe  was  Arian  or 
Indo-European,  and  Josephus  states  that  the  name  of  their 
fortress,  Avaris,  was  derived  from  an  old  myth  of  the  gods ; 
but,  according  to  Roth,  the  chief  god  wmch  the  Hyksos 
Lepeins   brought  into  Egypt  was  the  Arian  sun  sod  Hvare  (Horns), 
thinks     Lepmus,  in  his  Egyptian  travels,'*  speaks  of  the  race  of  the 
J^*^^     Aamu,  who  wandered  into  Egypt  under  the  twelfth  dynasty, 
were       towards  the  end  of  the  twenty-third  century  B.C.,  according 
HykwM.  to  the  chronology  adopted  by  him,  and  whom  he  considers 

'®  "  Geschichte  unserer  Abendlandischen  Philoeophie"  as  flnt  toL  of 
"Die  Bgyptiflche  und  die  Zoroaftriecbe  GlanbeiMlehre  ala  die  altes- 
ten  Qaeilen  unflerer  speculatiyen  Ideen.  Von  Vrot  Eduaid  Both, 
Manheim,  1847. 

'*  Studien  and  skizzen  ana  den  Landem  der  alten  Knltnr.  Von.  Dr. 
JnL  Braun  Manheim,  1854. 

^'  Die  Heilige  Sage  und  daa  genunmte  Beligionijatem  der  Alten 
Baktrer,  Meder,  und  Pener,  oder  dee  Zendyolks,  Yon  J.  G.  Rhode, 
Frankfort,  a.  M.  1820,  S.  5. 

7>  Briefe  aufl  Egypten.  Berlin,  1862.  S.  97. 
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rendered  it  prooable  that  the  horse  was  introduced  into 
Egypt  by  tne  Hyksos.     That  animal  appears  nowhere  ^^^ 


asthepredecesBoiB  of  the  Hyksos  and  to  have  been  of  their 
race.  They  are  represented  upon  the  Egyptian  monu- 
ments^ with  fair  hair  and  blue  eyes,   chtu^teristic  of 

the  Indo-Europe$ns.      Bunsen  and  Lepsius  have  both 
------ 

th< 
on  the  monuments  of  the  ancient  empire,  while  it  formed  [^' 
the  chief  power  of  the  Egyptian  chariot-warriors  under  Egypt 
the  new  dynasty.     It  is  also  certain  that  the  oldest  Semi-  ^^^ 
tic  races  did  not  know  the  use  of  the  horse  to  the  same    ^ 
extent;  and,  according  to  Herodotus,  the  Arabians  in  the 
army  of  Xerxes  rode  camels.     Layard  alludes  to  the  fact 
that  the  Arabian  horse,  which  has  since  become  so  cele- 
brated, is  not  alluded  to  in  the  Bible,  while  it  is  often  men- 
tioned by  the  Assyrians ;  he  further  states  that  the  Hebrew 
words  S^  and  Par(ucA= horse,  are  derived  from  Susa  and 
Petsis,  a  signal  proof,  therefore,  that  it  was  foreign  to  the 
Hebrew  people.     As  specimens  of  the  kind  of  etymologi-  Sped- 
cal  argumentB  used  in  support  of  the  %kB08  hypo^eab,  we  ^ 
may  mention  the  attempt  to  explain  r alestme  to  be  Baal  s  logical 
land  («ton=land).     Pelusium,  the  subsequent  name  of  vku- 
Avails,  Pelasgi,  Pelistim,  are   also  believed  to  contain™*''^ 
the  word  Bel  or  Baal.      As  the  journey  of  the  Israelites 
into  Egypt  took  place  imder  the  dynasty  of  the  Hyksos, 
the  word  Groschen  is  connected  with  the  Sanscrit  word 
(ra8Aana= shepherd  land.     Again,  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  the  Philistines  were  not  Semitic,  and  Hit- 
zig,'*  has  even  attempted  to  prove  that  they  were  Indo- 
Europeans.     The  other  name,  Carian,  by  which  they 
were  Known,  Kruger  endeavours  to  connect  with  the  word 
ear=master,  in  Sanscrit  and  Zend ;  Adr,  in  old  Norse ;  mo- 
dem Crerman,  herr;  that  is,  that  they  were  the  noblemen 
or  lords  in  the  land.     Finally,  the  words  which  Bohlen'* 
has  adduced,  in  order  to  show  the  relation  of  Egyptian 
names  with  Sanscrit,  may  be  added  to  the  list;  among 
these  we  may  mention  ^gyptus=^^upto,  the  hidden; 
Isis=:m,  the  mistress;  Amenthes,  the  Egyptian  under- 
world =^fnanfAa«  in  Sanscrit. 

Upon  these  and  similar  data  Exuger  endeavours  to£g^ 
prove  that  the  East  Arians  or  Indo-Europeans,  under  the  peaiu  or 
name  of  Modes,  advanced  westward  in  the  twenty-third  cen-  M«*« 
tuiy  B.C.,  took  Babylon,  and  established  the  empire  of  the  ][^q 

'^  Nythologie  and  Urgescliichtc  der  rhilistaer.    Leipzig,  1845. 
''  Dm  Alte  Indien,  Bd.  ii  S.  456. 


wards  the 
Uyksoa. 
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and  Medes ;  that  about  the  same  time  their  advanced  postd 

after-  ^  penetrated  into  Egypt  (2,200  B.C.),  and  were  the  fair- 
"'^  hidred,  blue-eyed  people  called  A4mim  or  Aamu^  who 
appeared  before  the  Riarao  Sesurtesis  11.,  and  who  must 
have  been  such  an  object  of  wonder  to  the  black  Egyp- 
tians, that  they  handed  down  to  posterity  the  careful  re- 
fresentations  of  them.  Under  the  next  "king,  Sesurtesis 
n.,  the  first  Sesostris  of  the  Greeks,  the  glorious  twelMi 
Egyptian  dynasty  reached  the  summit  of  its  power.  Obe- 
lisks, pyramids,  noble  palaces,  tombs  hewn  in  the  solid  rock, 
the  world-famed  labyrinth,  the  artificial  lake  Maeris,  all 
attest  the  high  cultivation,  great  wealth,  and  therefore  ex- 
tensive commerce  and  external-world  relations  of  Egypt  at 
this  period.  Sesostris  appears  to  have  fought  successfully 
against  the  advancing  Anans,  for  prisoners  of  this  race  ap- 
pear often  in  the  warlike  scenes  or  tournaments  represented 
upon  the  monuments,  as  the  German  prisoners  of  war  were 
often  the  gladiators  of  the  Romans.  But  to  this  splendour  of 
Egypt  followed  suddenly  a  frightful  downfall,  at  the  same 
moment  that  an  avenger  of  the  oppressed  Chaldean  people 
arose  in  the  north.  In  the  year  2,100  B.C.,  Ninus,  the  Assy- 
rian, destroyed  the  empire  of  the  Medes,  and  scattered  the 
Arian  people ;  one  portion  went  northwwd  under  the  name 
of  Haik^  another  went  south,  destined  to  play  a  great  part 
in  the  world's  history.  As  Pelic  Hyksos,  they  ruled  the 
land  and  people  of  Egypt  for  centuries.  But  this  con- 
quest did  not  end  their  struggle  with  the  Assyrians,  for  it 
lasted  yet  a  long  time.  They  sought  to  protect  them- 
selves against  these  world-conquerors  by  the  great  wall  of 
Avaris ;  but  the  mighty  Semiramis  conquered  them,  and 
even,  it  is  said,  advanced  as  far  as  Ethiopia.  Never- 
theless, under  her  grandson.  Anus,  or  Ariuch,  a  second 
campaign  was  necessary,  which,  however,  only  brought 
for  some  time  the  Palestine  Hyksos  under  the  Assyrian 
yoke. 

For  260  years  the  dread  of  the  Assjrrians  kept  the 

7*  St  Martin,  in  his  "MemoireB  Historiques  et  Geogiaphiques  rar 
rArmenie,  Paris,  1841",  torn,  i.,  thus  describeB  this  advent  of  the  sup- 
posed Arians  into  Armenia : — **  The  first  general  or  prince  who  governed 
their  hind  was  a  certain  HaiJc  Ahout  22  centuries  before  our  era  he 
left  his  native  country  Babylon  and  settled  down  with  his  entire  fBoaily 
among  the  Armenian  mountains,  in  order  to  escape  firom  the  tynmy  of 
the  Assyrian  king,  Belus.  This  prince,  enraged  at  his  secession,  col- 
lected a  numerous  army  and  attacked  Haik  in  the  midst  of  his  new 
settlement,  but  the  fortune  of  arms  decided  against  the  Assyrians,  and 
defeated  in  a  great  battle  he  lost  his  life.** 
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race  of  the  Hyksos  together,  hut  as  that  dimimshed,  the  Down- 
bonds  of  harmony  weakened.     The  Hyksos,  occupjrin^  &u  of 
the  interior  of  the  country,  adopted  the  customs  and  reh-  u"Lj^ 
gion  of  their  more  civilized  subjects,  and  thereby  exaspe-  dymatyw 
rated  their  northern  fellow-coimtrymen.     At  length,  un- 
der Apophis,  the  last  king  of  the  first  Shepherd  Dynasty, 
it  came  to  open  civil  war.     His  own  family  joining  with 
the  Egyptian  people,  he  was  dethroned,  b.c.  1840,  and, 
with  his  adherents,  driven  to  the  sea  and  expelled  from  poimdap- 
E^ypt.    His  son,  Danaos,  or  Ion,  laid  the  foundation  of  a  tioa  of 
nughty  state  in  Argos,  which  ennobled  the  primitive  inha-  ^'K^  ^^ 
bitants  of  the  country,  the  forefathers  of  the  Ulyrians  and  hvIlmm 
Albanians.    Another  part  of  the  adherents  of  Apophis,  colony 
the  Agenorides,  conquered  Syria,  where  they  remained  as  ^^ 
Cadmonites  imtil  the  fall  of  the  second  Hyksos  dynasty 
in  Egypt,  1589  B.C.   About  that  time  the  Eg^tians  rose 
against  their  rulers  and  besieged  Avaris  with  480,000  Toul 
men,  and  compelled  them  to  leave  Egypt,  but  allowing  ^|^^  ^f 
them  to  depart  with  their  goods  and  families.    They  went  Egyp- 
to  the  number  of  240,000  men  to  Palestine,  driving  north-  ^ 
wards  a  wave  of  Semitic  populations;  the  latter,  m  turn,  ^^'^ 
driving  the  Hyksos,  and  especially  the  Cadmonites,  settled  second 
on  the  coast,  on  the  sea.    Mixed  with  Semitic  elements,  mign- 
these  followed  their  brothers  of  the  same  race,  and  peopled  q^^ 
Crete,  Cillicia,    Lycia,   Rhodes,   Tharos,  Thracia,   and  under 
Hellas.    Cadmos  especially  appears  to  have  been  for  mid-  Cadmoe. 
die  Greece  what  Danaos  was  for  southern. 

The  greater  part  of  the  heroes  of  Avaris  remained  in  Bmim, 
Palestine,  and  as  the  nations  Emim  (perhaps  more  cor-  Chorim, 
rectly  A&nim,  and  then  connected  with  the  Afimim  or  J^|^"^f 
Aamu,  a  few  of  whom  wandered  into  Egypt,  as  already  the 
mentioned,  under  the  Pharao  Sesostris  U.J,  Chorim,  and  Bible, 
Ennakim,  of  the  Bible,  Uved  in  bitter  strife  with  the  Se-  ^^"^ 
mitic  people  until  their  destruction  by  the  Israelites,  B.C.  Hykaoe. 
1,300,  in  entering  Canaan  from  Egypt.    This  exodus  of 
the  IfflBclites  has  been  identified  by  Lepsius  with  that  of 
Osaraiph,  and  therefore  totally  unconnected  with  the  pre- 
vious Hyksos  emigration.     The  children  of  Enack  are 
mentioned  in  the  Bible  as  giants;  the  Hyksos  were  also 
considered  so  in  Egypt ;  and  what  is  singular,  St.  Martin^ 
has  a  remarkable  passage  in  which  St.  Ephrem,  who  lived  Anne- 
in  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century,  mentions  the  Kurds,  nUos 
Armenians,  and  their  neighbours,  as  the  descendents  of  ^^„^  ^^ 
— __^_________^ the 

'^  Memoires  Hiitorique  ei  Gcognphiquc  sur  rAnnenie,  torn.  u.  p»  256.  Medes. 
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the  giants ;  and  Kruger  even  endeavouis  to  connect  the 
Armenian  word  Hesgsu[= giant,  with  Hyksos  and  Haik." 
g^^^.  Binder  hopes  that  the  question  of,  who  were  the  Pe- 

of  My-    lasgi  ?  18  now  solved  for  ever.     He  accordingly  believes 
ihos  of   there  was  no  Argos  before  Danaos,  and  no  Jrelasgi,  for 
Epaphos.  Yf{^  Jiiin  came  both  name  and  people.     He  would  seem, 
therefore,  to  refer  the  mythological  genealogy  given  by 
ApoUodorus  and  others,  in  connection  with  the  mythos  of 
Epaphos  and  Danaos,  commencing  with  Inachos  and  end- 
ing with  Danaos,  Europa,  Cadmos,  and  their  children,  to 
two  periods,  the  one  antecedent  to  the  arrival  of  Danaos 
in  Greece,  and  the  other  to  that  of  Cadmos.     In  corro- 
boration of  this  view  he  states  that  the  latter  name  is  found 
among  the  Phrygians  and  Armenians,  and  even  in  India. 
Kruger  promises  to  continue  his  researches  on  the  his- 
m^mbi^  ^^  of  the  Indo-European  family,  and  states  that  he  is 
fatura     in  possession  of  a  Persian  chronology  which  ^oes  back  to 
2308  B.C.,  but  giving  positive  dates  for  certam  events  aa 
far  back  at  least  as  1118  B.C.,  and  whose  correctness  is 
corroborated  by  its  remarkable  harmony  with  the  Chinese, 
Egyptian,  and  Grecian  chronologies.    By  means  of  this  he 
believes  he  will  be   able  not  only  to  determine,  in  a 
general  way,  the  period  at  which  Zoroaster  flourished — 
a  point  about  which  writers  have  differed,  even  to  the 
extent  of  thousands  of  years — ^but  also  to  assign  positive 


^^  If  the  Irdn  or  Ossetii  be  leaDy  Indo-European,  and  that  their  name 
(Irdn)  be  derived  from  Iran  or  Persia,  th^  should,  upon  Kruger's  hypo- 
thesis, be  part  of  tiie  scattered  Medes.  Some  fonn  of  the  word  Hoik 
ought,  therefore,  to  occur  in  their  hinguage.  We  have,  however,  fidled 
in  finding  such  a  word  in  the  "  Oaetitche  SprachUhre "  of  ^Cgren 
( St.  Petersbui^gh,  1844).  Ko  word  for  giant  is  at  all  given  in  Uie  dio- 
tionaiy  attach^  to  that  work. 

The  circumstance  that  one  of  the  mx  races  with  blue  eyes  and  fair 
hair,  mentioned  in  {he  Chinese  annals,  was  called  Hakaa  rKlaproth, 
^PeupUs  de  Rofe  bhnde'*,  in  his  ^^  Tableau  Hisiariques  defAsie^,  p. 
161-186),  adds  conoderably  to  the  interest  which  Kruger^s  specoladon 
has  attached  to  the  word  JaaiJL  These  Hakas  subsequently  became  the 
Kirgis;  but  Ritter  (jDi>  Erdkunde  von  Asien^  Bd.  /.,  S,  434),  who  con- 
siders the  whole  of  these  fair  races  to  be  Indo-Euzopeans,  looka  upon 
the  Kirgis  as  a  mixed  race,  composed  of  the  remnant  of  the  Uakaa  and 
Turks,  to  which  must  probably  be  added  part  of  another  &ir  race, 
the  U-Sun  (the  Hieou-Siun  of  older,  and  the  Ou-Si-un  of  later  Chinese 
annals — Abel  Remuaat — Remarq.  s.  textent.  de  la  Chine  Occid.  p.  96, 
quoted  in  Ritter,  as  above).  In  opposition  to  this,  it  may  be  urged  that 
the  Kirgis  language  is  one  of  the  purest  Turkish  dialects.  But  then, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  Kirgis  have  more  or  less  of  a  Mongolian  type  ; 
and  yet,  scarcely  any  Mongolian  words  are  found  in  their  language,  it 
would  be  of  the  greatest  interest  to  examine  the  Kirgis  dialects  tho- 
roughly for  an  Indo-European  element. 
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dates  for  some  of  the  principal  eyents  of  his  life.  This 
cbonology  is  to  form  the  second  part  of  the  work  already 
quoted,  but  which  we  have  not  jet  seen.^ 

The  most  recent  hypothesis  proposed  respecting  the  p^. 
line  of  migration  of  the  Sclavonic  members  ot  the  family,  Donald- 
is  that  of  Dr.  Donaldson.*    We  shall  merely  state  the  «>°!*  ^7' 
hypothesis  in  general  terms,  and  refer  the  reader  for  the  ^^^ 
arguments  urged  in  its  support,  to  the  admirable  memoir  of  Median 
the  author.    The  basis  ot  uxe  hjrpothesis  is  the  assumption  ^^,°^ 
that  the  Sarmatians  (Sovpojuarai  of  Herodotus)  and  the  vo^iaDaT 
Sdavonians  were  identical.    Opinion  is,  however,  divided 
upon  this  subject;  Scha&rik,  perhaps  the  greatest  autho- 
nty  upon  Sclavonic  philology,  holoing  very  strongly  the 
view  that  they  were  oistinct  races.^^  Most  scholars,  on  the 
other  hand,  agree  in  considering  the  Sarmatians  as  Modes. 
In  a  passage  of  Diodorus  we  are  told  that,  during  the 
Scythian  possession  of  Asia  Minor,  Mesopotamia,  etc., 
about  the  year  633-605  B.C.,  several  of  tne  c<»qiiered 
nations  were  transplanted  to  other  regions,  the  most  im- 
portant of  which  were  the  Assyrians,  who  were  located 
m  the  lands  between  Paphlagonia  and  Pontus,  and  the 
Medes  to  the  region  about  the  Tanais,  and  that  these 
Medes  were  the  subsequent  Sarmatians.    Pomponius  Mela 
considers  them  to  be  nearly  allied  to  the  Parthians ;  Pliny 
and  Ammianus  Marcellinus  also  support  the  Median  ori- 
gin of  the  Sarmatians. 

The  chief  tribes  of  the  Sarmatians  were  the  Jaxamatae 
(la^a/uarai),  the  Rozalani  (Poi^oXavoc),  lazyges  ("la^v- 
YEc),  and  the  Alani.  According  to  Gratterer's  etymology, 
which  is  very  generally  received,  the  name  Sauromatae 
siOTiifies  the  northern  Mateni  or  Medes,  while  the  name 
of  the  Jaxamatffk  signifies  Medes  firom  the  Jaxartes.  If 
the  original  centre,  m)m  which  the  Indo-European  parent 
race  issued,  be  considered  to  be  the  Ak-tag  and  Mus-tag 
mountains,  that  is,  that  part  of  the  western  continuation 
of  the  Thian-Chan  cham  which  crosses  the  Belur-tag 
chain  almost  at  right  angles,  and  the  latter  chain  itself, 
corresponding  m  part  to  Kaffiristan,  the  country  of  the 

^  It  was  to  hare  been  published  under  the  title  of  "  Wiederhentellung 
der  Peniacfaen  Chronologie  und  Qeachichte  dea  Zweiten  Aaqrriachen 
Weltreicha  nach  Peniachen  Qoellen  ". 

^  On  two  unaolved  problems  in  Indo-German  Philology,  bj  the  Bev. 
J.  W.  Donaldaon,  D.D.  Keport  of  the  British  Association,  toI.  zx., 
p.  138  (Ipswich,  1851). 

*'  Slawische  Alterthiimer,  Bd.  i.,  a  333. 
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Siaposh,  fonning  the  watershed  of  the  Qxus  or  Amou, 
and  the  Cabul,  the  race  must  have  already  extended 
itself  westward,  as  £eir  as  the  Tigris,  at  the  period  of  the 
Median  empire.  Either  then  or  later  it  is  considered  to 
have  become  subdivided  into  four  branches:  1.  the 
Arians,  properly  so  called,  who  spread  themselves  over 
the  Hindoo  Koh,  and  thence  over  the  mountains  over- 
looking the  Indus,  whence  thej  poured  into  Hindostan; 
2.  the  Sacs  (Sojccu),  who  occupied  the  Khorassan  moun- 
tains and  the  country  extending  to  Buchara  and  the 
vallej  of  the  Amou ;  o.  the  Medes  or  Matians,  who  occu- 
pied the  region  about  the  South  Caspian  to  the  Assyrian 
frontier;  and  4.  the  Peraans,  or  as  some  call  them,  the 
Gennanians.  Now  the  question  arises,  were  the  Jaxamatas 
or  Medes  of  the  Jaxartes  the  same  as  the  Sacae?  The 
latter  are  evidently  the  Se,  Sse,  or  Sai  of  the  Chinese,  and 
the  Aaai  of  Herodotus.  They  are  usually  classed  among 
that  undefined  group  of  people,  the  Scythians,  whom 
Schafarik  concludes,  though  we  think  without  reason,  to 
be  Tchudes  or  Ugrians.  §o  that  the  Median  origin  of  the 
Sclavonians  has  two  difficulties  standing  in  the  way  of  its 
adoption;  one,  the  identity  of  the  Sarmatians  and  Scla- 
vonians; and  the  other,  the  doubt  as  to  who  were  the 
Sacas  of  the  Transoxiania  or  the  region  of  Buchara  and 
Khokand. 

Assuming  that  these  difficulties  be  removed,  the  Scla- 
vonians are  descendents  of  the  Medes,  and  must  have  been 
in  contact  at  a  very  early  period  with  Semitic  people; 
and,  consequently,  the  Sclavonian  dialects  ought  to  exhibit 
traces  of  that  contact.  But  the  Semitic  and  Sclavonian 
languages  stand  in  direct  antithesis  to  one  another,  the 
distmctive  characteristic  of  the  Semitic  lan^agcs  being 
the  general  triliteral  character  of  the  uninnected  words, 
to  which  we  have  already  adverted,  and  the  invariable 
syntactical  contrivance  by  which  the  whole  mechanism  of 
speech  is  carried  on.  Dr.  Donaldson  attributes  this  result 
to  the  early  adoption  of  alphabetic  writing,  the  establish- 
ment of  a  literature,  and  the  unusually  frequent  intermix- 
ture of  cognate  races.  In  the  Sclavonic  languages,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  etymological  forms  are  periect,  and  there 
is  a  total  absence  of  merely  syntactical  contrivances— cir- 
cumstances that  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  late  period 
of  the  development  of  their  literature,  and  that  the  Scla- 
vonic people  are  the  least  mixed  of  any  of  the  branches 
of  the  Indo-Europeans.     If,  then,  Sclavonic  languages 
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exhibit  any  traces  of  the  contact  with  the  Semitic,  the 
argument  would  be  the  stronger  from  the  unfavourable 
cnaiacter  of  the  circumstances  under  which  the  evidence 
would  be  obtained.  Dr.  Donaldson  thinks,  however,  that 
there  are  verbal  and  phonetic  coincidences  between  the 
Sclavonic  and  Semitic  languages  which  cannot  be  acci- 
dental, and  which  are  not  traceable  to  any  subsequent 
intercourse  between  the  two  races,  and  wnich  are  not 
found  in  the  other  European  lan^ua^.  He  also  points 
to  the  circumstance,  that  the  distmction  into  perfect  and 
imperfect  verbs,  which  is  so  characteristic  of  Selavonian 
dialects,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  is  common  to  all 
Semitio  languages.  Putting  these  and  other  circumstances 
together,  and  to  which  our  space  forbids  us  to  refer,  he 
concludes  that  the  Sclavonians  were  Modes,  and  were, 
conseauently,  in  contact  with  Semitic  populations  on  the 
Assyrian  frontier.  Again,  remembering  the  name  Jaxa- 
mat»,  or  Modes  of  the  Jaxartes,  the- route  by  which  they 
entered  Europe  must  have  been  from  the  borders  of  As- 

n  through  Media  and  Hyrcania,  round  the  eastern 
9  of  the  Caspian  and  Aral  Seas,  across  the  Tanais 
into  Russia. 

As  corollaries  to  this  Median  origin  of  the  Sclavonians,  Kurds 
we  have  two  other  hypotheses:  one,  that  the  Chaldeans,  ^<1 
Kasdim,  or  Kurds,  were  also  Medo-Persians.    They  are  Jj|J^l"^ 
eeneraUy  admitted  to  be  an  Indo-European  tribe,  who  dents  of 
descended  from  their  mountains  and  conquered  the  plains  Medes. 
of  Mesojwtamia  about  the  time  of  the  prophet  Isaiah. 
Some  writers  have  claimed  for  them  an  aUiance  with  the 
Sclavonians;  and  even  those  who  denvthis,  as  Ewald, 
look  upon  them  as  Medo-Persians.    llie  second  is,  that 
the  Ir6n  or  Osseti  of  the  Caucasus  are  descendents  of  the 
Alani,  one  of  the  Sarmatian  tribes;  and,  consequently, 
upon  the  assumption  that  the  whole  Sarmatian  race  was 
Mede,  the  former  must  also  be  so,  and  specially  related  to 
the  Sclavonians. 

Connecting  the  Selavonian  and  Hyksos  speculations,  oondo- 
and  assuming  them  to  be  established,  the  conclusion  to  sioo  Arom 
which  they  would  lead  would  be,  that  the  Pelasgi,  Sola-  ^^^^ 
vonians,  Armenians,  Kurds,  and  Osseti,  were  all  Modes,  yonian  ' 
and  the  downfall  of  the  jgreat  empire  of  the  Medes,  the  hypo- 
date  of  their  separation.    There  is  one  important  difficult  ^^••^ 
which  suggests  itself  when  the  hypotheses  are  thus  placed 
in  juxtaposition,  and  which  we  cannot  help  mentioning: 
it  18  this:  if  the  Pelasgi  be  Medes,  why  snould  not  the 
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Grieek  and  Latm  exhilHt  as  chaiacteristic  traoea  of  con- 
tact with  Semitic  peoples  as  Dr.  Donaldson  assumes  the 
Sclavonic  dialects  do?    May  not  traces  of  so  important 
a  distinction  as  that  between  iacomplete  and  complete 
verbs  be  found  in  early  Greek,  or  stall  more  probably,  in 
the  more  ancient  Latin,  before  the  kind  of  literary  action 
which  is  even  now  obliterating  them  in  certain  dialects  of 
the  Sclavonian,  began  to  operate?    Such  an  investigation, 
if  it  has  not  been  already  made,  would  possess  great  eth- 
nological interest. 
v^.^       No  consistent  hypothecs  has  ever  been  proposed  re- 
^r'  specting  the  imim^tion  of  the  Keltic  triUT^  the 
bjpo-     smiple  reason  that,  although  there  have  been  more  books 
Ke^^^'  written,  and  more  theories  broached  about  them,  ethno- 
migra-    legists,  whether  philological  or  physiological,  have,  gene- 
tion.       rally  speaking,  possessed  pretty  much  the  same  kind  of 
knowledge  about  the  Kelts  and  their  language,  as  they 
have  about  the  tribes  and  languages  of  Uentral  Africa. 
The  only  definite  hypothesis  respecting  their  route  into 
Europe,  in  accordance  with  the  Indo-European  hypo- 
K.  Me-   thesis,  is  that  suggested  by  K.  Meyer.^    According  to 
yer*!       him,  the  Kelts  came  from  Asiatic  Scyihia,  which  would 
fPJ^°"     seem  to  imply  that  they  oriraiated  firom  the  tribe  of  the 
Indo-Europeans  which  we  have  called  Sacse,  who  occu- 
pied the  region  about  Buchara.    The  immigration  was 
not  single,  but  consisted  of  several  successive  ones,  divided 
into  two  distinct  periodic  streams  flowing  in  different 
directions.    The  fint  was  supposed  to  flow  Sirough  Syria, 
Egypt,  thence  along  the  noithem  coast  of  Africa,  to  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar,  through  Spain  and  into  Graul,  where 
it  split  into  three  streams,  one  flowing  into  Italy,  a  second 
along  the  northern  declivities  of  the  Swiss  and  Tyrol  Alps 
and  the  valley  of  the  Danube  to  the  Black  Sea,  and  the 
third  into  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.     The  second  route 
of  inmiigration  was  more  direct ;  it  entered  by  the  depres- 
sion north  of  the  Caspian,  across  the  Jaik  and  Volga, 
,  through  Russia,  and  thence  partly  through  Scandinavia, 
and  partly  through  Prussia,  and  along  the  shores  of  the 
Baltic  and  the  North  Sea  into  England.    Intimately  con- 
nected with  this  hypothesis  of  the  Keltic  migrations  is  the 
very  curious  speculation  of  Meyer  about  the  Irish  Fenian 
tribe  of  Usnach,  or  as  Meyer  terms  it,    Uasin,  whose 

**  On  the  importance  of  the  study  of  the  Celtic  hmguages.    Report 
of  the  British  ABBOciation  for  1847,  p.  80. 
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destruction  is  described  in  the  beautifiil  poem  of  oyte 
c\jlUsw^  Uinie4d  ^bhe  death  of  the  childi^  of  Usnach). 
This  tribe  he  consiaen  to  be  identical  with  the  {/^atn,  one 
of  the  tribes  of  Central  Asia,  having  fair  hair  and  blue 
eyes,  described,  as  already  mentioned,  in  the  Chinese 
Annals.  We  give  this  hypothesis  without  comment, 
but  at  a  later  period  we  propose  to  pubHsh  all  that  is 
known  of  this  Oriental  tnbe,  whenever  the  publication 
of  a  correct  version  of  the  Irish  poem  in  the  pages  of  this 
periodical  may  ^ve  us  the  opportunity. 

A  recent  writer  affords  us  an  opportunity  of  present-  TbeOer- 
ing,  in  its  most  matured  form,  the  current  opinions  as  to  manic 
the  line  of  immigration  of  the  Grermanic  races."  "oil  *" 

After  a  few  remarks  in  the  usual  spirit  of  the  Neo- 
Germanic  school,  the  principles  of  which  have  been  so  logicia' 
enthusiasticallj  adopted  in  Scotland,  about  the   Kelts,  mureyof 
and  also  about  their  difiusion,  he  makes  an  ethnolo«  ^orope 
gical  survey  of  Europe  at  the  commencement  of  Euro^  ^!;^^ 
pean  chronological  history,  which  we  shall  endeavour  to  Ger- 
summarize  in  a  few  won^.     The  extreme  north-west  of  ™*°*- 
Europe,  and  the  northern  shores  of  the  continental  main 
land,  were  then  occupied  by  the  Graelic  Kelts  in  Ireland, 
Nor^  Britain,  and  Uaul;  the  Kymric  and  other  Kelts, 
as  the  Welsh  of  England,  and  the  Cimbri  and  Teutones 
(considering  them  as  Kelts),  lived  on  the  shores  of  the 
North  Sea,  this  being  the  position  into  which  successive 
waves  of  people  coming  westward  had  driven  them, 
88  the  first  intruders  into  Europe.     The  Hellenic  and 
Kelto-Italian  successors  of  the  Pelas^  occupied  Greece 
and  Italy,  together  with,  in  the  ktter,  the  intrusive 
Semitic  Kasena  or  Etruscans.     Spain  and  Portugal  were 
peonled  by  the  Iberi  and  Celtiberi,  and  some  Phcenician 
or  Punic  colonies.    Phoenician  colonies  also  occupied  the 
Mediterranean  islands,  and  a  small  colony  of  Phocians 
had  just  founded  Massalia  in  Southern  Gam.     Inside  this 
fringe  of  Mediterranean  nations,  the  whole  of  Central 
Europe — ^&om  the  Atlantic  to  the  Adriatic,  from  the 
North  Sea  to  the  Alps — ^was  occupied  by  Keltic  races ; 
the  valley  of  the  Danube,  and  thence  eastward  to  the 


**  Dr.  Duiel  WUbod,  Prafefsor  of  History  and  EngUflh  Literature, 
UniTenitT  CoUege,  Toronto  (Cuuda),  and  author  of  **  Prehistoric 
Annab  or  Scotland",  '*0n  the  Intraiion  of  the  Germanic  Races  into 
Siirope'*--Edinbaigh  New  PhUosophical  Joumal,  toL  i.,  new  aeries 
(Jan.,  1855),  p.  33. 
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Euxine  by  the  Scytho-Sannatian  stock."*     These  races 
being  all  assumed  to  be  intrusive,  must  have  previously 
displaced  some  other  people,  and  either  absorbed,  extir- 
pated, or  drove  them  forwards,  as  in  turn  thej,  pressed 
upon  by  firesh  swarms  from  Asia,  moved  westwards,  till 
at  length  the  Grael  overflowed  from  Gaul  into  Britain, 
Intra-     and  northward  into  the  Kimbric  Chersonesus,  and  south- 
^J*J*^r^  ward  into  Italy.     These  fresh  swarms  are  assumed  to  be 
by  th«     ^^^  Grermanic  stock,  who  entered  by  the  only  unguarded 
Immi-    portal  between  the  southern  spur  of  the  Ural  Mountains 
Gatorf   ^^  *^^  Caspian  Sea,  probablv  about  500  or  400  b.c., 
the   ^    &nd  found  their  way  along  the  banks  of  the  tributaries  of 
Volga,     the  Vistula  to  the  Baltic. 

Different  Besides  the  maritime  one  of  the  Mediterranean,  it  is 
ways  by  txue  there  are  only  three  routes  by  which  a  great  migrating 
r  mlgra-  ^^^^^  ^^  people  could  easily  pour  into  Europe.  The  first 
tory  pe(H  leading  from  the  plateau  of  Iran  and  the  highlanda  to  the 
pie  may  eastward  through  Hamadan  (the  ancient  Ecbatana,  tbe 
E^pe.  <5apital  of  the  Medes),  through  the  Elvend  Pass,  over  Ker- 
manshah  to  Bagdad — ^the  route  of  Alexander  the  Great  to 
India — ^then  across  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  into  Asia  Mi- 
nor, and  across  the  Hellespont  into  Europe.  The  second 
route  leading  from  the  regions  of  the  Oxus  and  Jaxartes^ 
and  the  remarkable  table-land,  opening  into  the  western 
depression  of  the  Aral  and  Caspian  Seas,  which  lies  between 
the  Altai  and  Thian  Chan  mountains,  is  along  the  littoral 
of  the  Caspian,  at  the  foot  of  the  Elbruz  mountains,  to  the 
plains  of  Magan,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Araxes,  thence 
by  the  low  valleys  between  the  Caucasus  and  the  Cas- 
pian, and  across  the  Don  and  Dnieper,  and  into  the  valley 
of  the  Danube.  The  third,  also  leading  from  the  same 
central  Asiatic  regions  across  the  Kirgis  Steppes,  the  Jaik, 
and  the  peculiar  depression  lying  between  the  low  ranee 
of  the  Ural,  called  Obtchei  Syrt^  the  Caspian,  the  Jaik, 
and  the  Volga,  and  across  me  latter  into  Russia,  and 
then  going  northward  to  the  Baltic,  or  south-westward  to 
the  Danube.  Of  these  routes.  Dr.  Wilson  selects  the  latter, 
which  is  that  almost  universally  adopted  by  ethnologists, 
because  the  others  were  closed,  Asia  Minor  being  occu- 
pied by  Lydians,  Lycians,  Phoenicians,  and  other  war- 
like civilized  races,  while  the  Danubian  countries  were 

^*  It  would  appear  that  our  author  assumea  that  not  only  were  the 
Sannatians  the  same  as  the  SclaToniana,  but  that  the  Scythians  and 
Sarmatians  were  also  one  and  the  same 
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in  the  poGBeflsion  of  Scythian  tribes.    From  the  Volra,  The 
he  supposes  them  to  have  crossed  Russia  '^  along  tne  route  of 
northern  edge  of  the  impenetrable  forests  of  Volhynia  ^^' 
and  Poland,  and  the  water-shed  of  the  Dnieper  and  from  tb» 
the  Vistula — ^the  route  pursued  by  the  Huns  under  At-  Volga  to 
tila  in  the  fifth  century — and  thence  along  tbe  tribu-®*^^'" 
taries  of  the  Vistula  to  the  Baltic^,  near  Livonia  and 
Esthonia.     Thence  they  were  compelled  by  their  neigh- 
bours and  predecessors  from  the  East,  whose  power  had 
been  consoudated,  and  who  bad  become  settled,  to  cross 
into  the  ^^  islands  of  Grottland,  Oland,  and  to  Scania,  and 
there  settling  themselves  in  the  great  northern  Scandina- 
vian peninsula,   where  archaeological  research^  proves 

**  In  the  rery  next  paragraph  (p.  44),  Dr.  Wilson  mentions  the  kind 
of  archsBologioU  inyestigations  which  he  conaiden  conflimatory  of 
the  oondiuioa  which  be  has  advanced,  relatiTe  to  the  late  airival 
of  the  Gemuuiic  Nomades  in  Western  Europe.    This  is  "  the  ahrapt 
transition  from  the  aboriginal  stone  relics,  to  the  eyidences  of  the 
metalhiigic  arts  of  the  hist  pagan  period,  disclosed  in  the  sepulchral 
depositories  of  Northern  Somdlnam".    The  effect  of  prejudice  m 
diminishing  the  power  of  critical  judgment  in  man  is  really  remarkable, 
llw  Neo-German  School  haying  decided  in  their  own  minds  that  aU 
great  disooveries,  both  abstract  and  practical,  belong  chiefly  to  the  Ger- 
manic branch  of  the  Indo-European  race,  of  course  the  discoyerjj^  of 
metals  must  haye  been  made  by  them,  and  was,  therefore,  carried  into 
their  new  settlement  in  Scandinayia !    What  if  the  Gennan  Nomades 
were  ignorant  of  iron,  and  only  learned  its  usa  In  Scandinavia,  or 
on  their  way  thither!  Tet  such  is,  very  probably,  the  case.  The  idea  that 
three  successiye  races  occupied  the  notth  and  north-west  of  Europe,  the 
first  of  whom  used  only  weapons  of  itone,  the  second  bronze  weapons,  the 
third,  being  acquainted  with  iron,  originated,  I  belieye,  in  Denmark.  In 
an  eioeUont  little  guide  to  the  ethnol^cal  archjeoloKF  of  North  Europe, 
published  by  the  teiety  of  Northern  Antiquarians  of  Copenhagen,  hay- 
ing the  title  of  **  Leit/aden  tur  Nordiiehen  AUerthumskunde.    Kopenha- 
9eiL  ISdr*,  this  hypothesis  is  stated,  as  it  ought  to  h^  with  caution  and 
leserfie,  and  merely  as  a  probability.  Some  of  the  members  of  that  body 
have  not  imitated  this  good  and  scientific  example;  among  others,  Mr. 
Worsaae  in  hb  **  Danemarkt  Vorzeit  dwrch  AUertkumer  und  Grahhugel 
belndUet.  Kopenhagen^  1S44**,  looks  upon  the  hypothesis  as  an  expres- 
•ion  of  fificta.    Another  and  nxxre  recent  writer  of  the  same  school  is 
Hr.  AxaL  Em.  Hobnberg,  who  has  published  a  popular  exposition  of 
the  ancient  condition  of  Scandinavia,  under  the  title  of  "  Nordhon 
viuier  HedmaHdeiL     PojndSr  EramMiaUing  af  tfdra  Fw^adera  aidUa 
Kulhtr,  1S54",  in  which  the  first  part  is  devoted  to— 1.  The  Stone  Age. 
2.  The  Bronze  Age.    8.  The  Iron  Age,  etc.    Another  work  on  the 
•une  subject,  but  which  we  have  not  seen,  is  Fir.  Klee.  Steen-,  Bronce'  og, 
Jtm-CuUuremg  Minder,  efterviste  fra  et  ahmindelig  eultwhut.  Stand" 
fiBK<  i  Nardau  nuvoerende  Folke-og  Sprogeiendommeligheder.     1854. 
That  weapons  composed  of  the  three  kinds  of  materials  mentioned  are 
foimd  in  tumuli,  not  only  in  Scandinavia,  but  also  in  Ireland  and  else- 
where in  North  Europe,  is  true ;  and  this  is  just  the  whole  amount 
of  truth  in  the  hypothesis— the  three  successive  races,  each  in  a  dis- 
tinct state  of  cultivation,  being  an  interesting  creation  of  imaginative 
ttdimdogy,  whidi  has  found  &vour  not  only  in  the  country  of  its  birth, 
iKtt  m  England,  Scotland,  and  we  may  also  add,  Ireland. 
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them  to  have  displaced  an  older  Allophyllian  population^ 
the  J  nuraed  their  young  strength,  preparatory  to  th^  in- 
truidon  on  the  historic  area  of  ancient  Europe^ 

From  the  Scandinavian  peninsula,  he  then  supposes 
si^of    ^^  Germanic  race  to  have  issued  at  a  later  period,  and 
Germmni  produced  those  grand  disturbances  which  ended  in  the 
^"       destruction  of  ancient  civilization.     Beginning  by  the 
DftvU      displacement  of  the  Kymri  from  Denmark,  they  seized 
into        upon  the  centre  of  Europe,  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Elbe, 
?°^'^    penetrating  like  a  wedge  between  the  Grauls  and  Sarma- 
^*  tians,  causmg  a  Keltic  wave  to  flow  over  Central  Italy  on 
the  one  side,  and  into  Britain  on  the  other ;  and  thus  in- 
truding the  Gallic  Cantii,  Belgse,  etc.,  upon  the  older 
Keltic  races.     The  pressure  of  the  same  Germanic  wedge 
drove  another  part  of  the  Kelts  down  the  Danube,  where 
they  mingled  or  displaced  the  Illyrian  and  Thracian  occu- 
pants already  as  early  as  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
At  a  later   period  the  Kelts  invaded   Macedonia  and 
^tolia  under  Brennus,  and  even  attacked  the  Delphic 
Shrine ;  some  also  crossed  into  Asia  Minor,  where  they 
peopled  Galatia ;  the  displacement  of  one  race  disturbing 
the  eqilibrium  of  the  whole  chain  of  races  throughout 
Europe  and  Asia,  until  the  entire  were  set  in  motion, 
and  finally  poured  as  a  vast  torrent  upon  the  Roman 
Empire.  .    . 

Such,  then,  is  the  Indo-European  hypothesis  in  the 
form  in  which  it  has  assumed  the  greatest  degree  of  con- 
sistency and  development,  by  having  attempted  to  add 
to  the  physiological  and  philological,  the  more  definite 
and  sure  test  of  history.  Taking  this  remarkable  hypo- 
thesis as  our  basis,  we  nope  in  our  next  article  to  be  able 
to  investigate  the  problem  we  have  in  view — ^namely,  how 
far  have  these  migrations,  if  they  are  correctly  stated, 
left  recognizable  traces  in  the  languages  and  mytho- 
logies of  the  existing  nations  of  Europe  and  Asia,  as  well 
as  the  general  subject  of  the  influence  of  physical  circum- 
stances upon  the  intellectual  developments  of  mankind. 
We  shall  then  also  have  an  opportunity  of  making  some 
observations  upon  the  opposite  theory  of  Latham,  in  which 
he  denies  the  eastern  ori^n  (in  the  sense  of  the  Indo- 
European  hypothesis)  of  au  the  European  nations. 

W.  K.  Sullivan. 

[To  be  continued.'] 
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Abt.  m. — Structural  CharactertBties  of  the  Basilieas. 

THE  buildings  first  used  by  modem  society  for  the 
special  purpose  of  what  was  a  new  worship,  were 
the  Basilicas.  These  buildings  were  no  new  invention^ 
nor,  on  the  other  hand,  were  the  Christians  for  the  first 
time  collected  for  worship  within  them.  The  basilicas 
existed  under  the  Empire,  and  the  new  society  had  its 
meetings  in  small  oratories  or  private  houses,  whenever 
the  frequent  outbreaks  of  persecution  did  not  force  its 
members  under  ground.  Oi  the  origin  of  the  title  Basi-  OriglDof 
lica  there  are  several  accounts,  and  tne  matter  is  of  little  |!>«^«*^- 
importance  except  as  indicating  the  use  of  the  buildings  lumune 
80  termed.  Our  modem  Exchanges  seem  to  come  nearest  and  nae. 
to  them,  both  in  form  and  use,  havmg  both  a  large  central 
sDace  for  walking  and  business,  with  covered  walks  or 
alleys  by  its  side  for  the  special  resort  of  distinct  traders 
or  aealers.  Besides  this,  the  basilicas  were  halls  of  justice, 
and  the  recessed  space  at  one  end,  termed  tribune,  was 
the  court,  with  the  seat  of  the  jud^  raised  against  the 
centre  of  its  wall,  and  benches  ior  ms  assessors,  and  suf- 
ficient  space  in  front  for  pleaders,  and  so  forth.  The  side 
naves  or  walks  were  separated  from  the  open  centre  by 
colonnades,  which,  in  more  splendid  buildings,  supported 
galleries  approj>riated  to  spectators,  the  sexes  being  separ 
lated.  This  is  the  outline  of  the  basilica  in  its  old  state. 
It  was  roofed,  at  least  in  most  instances,  with  the  flat 
roof  raised  on  coved  sides,  and  thence  termed  teatudo. 
There  was  nothing  to  compare  to  it  among  the  existing 
buildings  of  antiquiW  for  the  uses  required.  Whether, 
however,  these  actually  existing  halls  were  permanently 
converted  into  cathedrals  and  churches  is  questionable. 
They  were  so  used,  doubtless,  and  formed  the  model  for 
the  ancient  churches  still  preserved  to  us. 

There  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  about  the  basilicas,  not 
only  in  the  way  of  very  curious  and  interesting  descrip- 
tion, but  on  tne  principle  they  exemplify  of  adapting  p^lo^. 
existing  buildings,  or  existing  models  or  notions  of  builo-  plea  they 
ings,  to  purposes  of  worship,  and  of  their  other  prmciple,  •""''ody- 
of  the  taking  no  account  of  their  exterior  in  comparison 
with  their  interiors. 

They  may  be  viewed,  too,  as  the  grandest  examples  of 
I.  9 
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Colour,  decoration  in  colours  that  modem  architecture  has  pro- 
duced, and  in  many  other  respects. 

It  must  suffice,  for  the  present,  to  take  a  sketch  of  the 
various  forms,  developments,  and  modifications  of  these 

c»         buildings,  imder  their  leadine^  structural  characteristics. 

^  Und«r^  teim  basUica,  wl  most  include  a  cla»  of 
buildings  not  always  so  named,  which  involved  develop- 
ments or  additions  that  became  the  germs  of  great  and 
wonderful  features  in  the  architecture  of  the  greater 
periods,  indeed  of  the  greatest  period,  of  modem  art 

The  basilica  proper  is  an  oblong  building  divided  into 
three  or  more  naves,  the  central  bemg  the*  most  important, 
by  colonnades,  with  a  raised  tribune,  a  sort  of  semicircu- 
lar alcove,  called  the  absis  or  apse  (from  the  Greek 
avafiatvw).  This  apse  is  separated  from  the  naves  by  a 
wide  transept  running  across  the  whole  building,  and 
generally  extending  beycmd  its  limits  of  width,  and  span- 
ning the  central  nave  by  a  vast  arch,  called  *^tnum* 
phal**.  The  apse  exactly  corresponds  to  this  great  arch, 
and  sometimes  chapels  have  grown  in  the  back  wall  of 
the  transept,  corresponding,  in  like  manner,  to  the  arches 
opening  into  the  side  naves,  so  as  to  end  the  vista  of  all 
the  colonnades  with  these  recesses  and  altars.     In  the 

1.  The  earliest  churches,  however,  altars  were  less  abimdant  than 
Basilica  now,  and  the  central  apse  was  the  only  one  existing. 
proper.    Sometimes  the  side  naves  were  double  on  each  side  (as 

in  San  Pietro),  forming  five  with  the  central  nave.  Still 
the  basilican  oblong  form  remains  in  them  all.  The  gal- 
leries, however,  are  not  found  in  the  earliest  basilican 
churches.  Coins  remain  which  afford  a  rude  represen- 
tation of  the  great  Ulpian  basilica  of  Trajan,  and  firom 
this  one  would  gather  that  the  galleries  extended  all  along 
above  the  colonnades  from  end  to  end  in  that  building. 
If  so,  the  earlier  churches  built  after  these  models  omitted 
that  feature,  and  raised  the  walls  of  their  central  nave  on 
arches,  or  colonnades  with  flat  architraves,  imder  which 
access  was  given  to  the  side  naves.  These  naves,  with 
the  transept,  apse,  and  raised  tribime,  under  which  was 
a  subterranean  chapel  or  '*  confession "*,  in  which  the  tombs 
of  the  saints  were  deposited,  tombs  which  fixed  the  site 
of  the  church,  formed  the  leading  structural  features  of 
the  basilica  proper. 

Besides  tnis   kind  of  stmcture,  we  have  round  and 

2.  Other  domed  buildings,  all  variously  te^en  after  ancient  mo- 
^™*'     dels,  particularly  the  Pantheon  and  the  domed  vaults  of 
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the  Luf^er  thermae  at  Rome,  which  must  be  considered 
under  the  same  general  head.  Though  these  circular 
buildings,  with  their  developments  of  cruciform  naves, 
mvolve  great  changes,  and  principles  of  construction  far 
more  subtle  than  any  needed  for  the  basilica  proper, 
yet  they  belong  to  the  age  and  grow  out  of  the  others, 
or  are  found  parallel  to  them  in  an  unbroken  tradition. 

The  same  spirit  seems  to  have  reigned  over  the  archi- 
tecture of  these  first  eight  or  nine  centuries  of  our  era, 
and  basilicas,  whether  Byzantine  or  Roman,  were  from^ 
a  common  origin — ^the  monuments  of  the  old  Empire. 
In  tracing  tliis  connection,  we  shall  be  led  to  consider  all 
the  varieties  of  structure  belonging  to  this  serious  and 
imposing  style  of  architecture,  which  indeed,  taken  as 
a  whole,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  grand  system  of 
the  Lombards  and  Normans,  or  the  romantic  science  of 
the  Northern  Gothic,  surpassed  in  impressive  effect,  capa- 
city, and  convenience. 

The  first  growth  made  in  basilican  building,  was,  as 
already  observed,  the  transept,  which  pushed  back  the 
apse.  To  one  side,  that  of  the  entrance,  was  attached 
a  square  cortile,  with  open  colonnades  round,  and  some- 
times a  fountain  in  the  centre.  In  the  larger  basilicas 
this  seems  to  liave  been  general,  but  few  of  them  have 
survived  the  changes  of  so  many  centuries.  This  roomy  ^^"t 
court  surrotmded  t>y  dead  walls,  was  familiar,  from  the^*^^^ 
accustomed  arrangements  of  the  Roman  dwelling-houses 
of  the  more  important  class.  It  is  still  traceable  in  the 
mosque  of  Sta.  Sophia  of  Justinian  at  Constantinople, 
the  churches  of  San  Vitale  at  Ravenna,  San  Clemente 
at  Rome,  Sant*  Ambrogio  at  Milan,  and  other  churches 
of  the  first  nine  centuries.  It  has  disappeared  from  all 
the  great  basilicas  at  Rome,  though  we  may  take  the 
double  colonnades  of  modem  St.  Peter's  as  the  represen- 
tative of  that  of  the  ancient  building. 

The  Romans  attached  distinct  oaplisteries  to  their 
churches.  These  generally  followed  the  type  of  the  ex- 
isting circular  buildings,  from  their  obvious  applicability. 
That  of  St  John  Lateran,  though  altered,  is  still  the  same 
in  main  lines  and  parts  that  was  built  by  Cionstantine,  and 
in  which  he  was  said  to  have  been  baptized  by  Pope  St. ,  J^ 
Sylvester.  It  is  octagonal,  and  consists  of  an  octagonal 
colonnade  supporting  a  massive  architrave,  from  which 
nses  a  secondi  suj^rting  the  octagonal  roof.    The  lower 
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colonnade  is  surrounded  by  a  wide  passage  or  aisle  for 
spectators.    The  centre  descends  by  steps  into  the  font. 
8u.Go»-      The  contemporary  church  of  Sta.  Ck)6tanza  was  built 
tanxa,     for  a  similar  puipose,  and  was  used  for  the  baptism  of 
^^'        the  imperial  famuy,  who  were  buried  in  the  great  por- 
phyry sarcophagus  for  merly  placed  in  it,  but  at  present 
m  the  Vatican  galler^r.     The  form  of  this  church  is  still 
more  elegant.    It  consists  of  a  circular  colonnade  of  arches 
on  coupled  columns,  surmounted  by  a  vaulted  dome  and 
surrounded  by  a  vaulted  aisle. 

On  the  same  model  were  built  the  round  church  of 
Nooera  and  the  circular  church  near  Bonn  on  the  Rhine. 
These  were  either  directly  on  the  plan,  or  mere  modifi- 
proto-     cations,  of  the  circular  aulas  of  the  baths,  such  as  those 
types,     of  Diocletian,  three  of  which  still  subsist.      One  forms 
the  parish  church  of  San  Bernardo,  and  another,  smaller^ 
was  incorporated  by  Vanvitelli  into  Michael  Angelo's 
adapted  church  of  Sta.  Maria  degli  Angeli,  that  of  the 
Carthusian  Fathers.     These  are  well  constructed  vaults 
of  brick.     The  Pantheon,  older  than  any  of  them,  being 
so  vast  and  massive  that  it  was  only  the  gigantic  mind 
of  Michael  Angelo  that  has  since  conceived  the  idea  of 
rearing  such  a  mass  into  the  heavens  on  piers  and  arches 
S«n  Another  circular  church — ^that  of  San  Stefano  on  the 

Stefano.  Caelian,  said  to  be  an  ancient  building — ha  larger  than 
any  of  these,  excepting  the  Pantheon,  out  less  scientific. 
It  is  surroimded  by  an  aisle,  but  the  central  part  is  tra- 
versed by  walls  on  which  an  ordinary  timber  roof  is  sup- 
ported. It  was,  however,  too  large  and  important  to 
serve  merely  the  purpose  of  a  baptistery. 

Church  architecture  in  Rome  made  little  progress  as 
to  type  and  form  beyond  this  point.  Gralleries,  a  marked 
feature  in  the  basilicas  of  a  more  Byzantine  character,  are 
rare  in  Rome  itself.  Though  a  requisite  in  Constan- 
tinople for  the  use  of  women,  they  are  not  to  be  found 
in  the  early  basilicas  of  Rome,  or  with  few  exceptions. 
That  of  St.  Agnes  is  of  the  earliest  age ;  but  the  fact  of 
that  church  being  built  in  the  Catacombs,  and,  therefore, 
several  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  may  have 
Gal-  sii^gested  it.  The  galleries  surround  the  church  on  three 
leries.  sides,  and  are  approached  from  the  ground  level.  A 
very  curious  old  church,  called  that  of  the  Quattro  Santi 
Incoronati,  has  also  galleries  on  its  two  sides,  ending 
abruptly  at  the  altar  end,  so  as  to  leave  a  regular  basilican 
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tnnsept  between  nave  and  apse ;  the  galleries  and  their 
colonnades  perfonning  the  part  of  uie  walls,  which 
usually  divide  the  great  basilicas  and  support  their  roofs. 
This  church  is  perhaps  the  most  direct  representative 
of  the  actual  basilican  hall  of  the  old  empire,  as  to  its 
galleries,  in  existence. 

By  degrees,  however,  the  rival  capitals  of  Constan- 
tinople and  Ravenna  rose  into  importance  as  homes  of  art 
as  well  as  seats  of  government.  Their  origin,  as  such, 
being  Christian,  they  were,  naturally,  unimluenced  by 
the  presence  of  a  grand  antiquity,  with  vast  and  various 
monuments  of  its  power  ana  activity.  They  received 
in  the  first  instance  a  certain  capital  of  ideas  from  Rome. 
In  the  case  of  Constantinople,  its  founder  did  all  in  his 
power  to  impart  to  it  an  artistic  activitv,  and  imported 
or  constructed  whatever  he  could  to  give  it  splendour 
and  prestige.  Here,  as  his  mother,  St.  Helena,  did  in  bjmo- 
Palestine,  ne  built  basilicas,  probably  both  on  the  Roman  tine 
model,  and  that  more  interesting  system  to  which  the  gw^*^ 
adoption  of  domed  constructions  in  his  capital  naturally 
led.  While  ancient  Rome  adhered  to,  and  has  still  re- 
tained its  affection  for,  that  element  of  length  and  sim- 
plici^  of  form  which  marks  almost  all  its  churches,  the 
subtle  Byzantines  imbibed  a  deep  attachment  to  the 
more  scientific  system  of  the  dome,  and  the  graceful 
circular  colonnades  and  vaidts  which  Constantme  had 
made  use  of  i|i  the  baptisteiy  of  Sta.  Costanza.  These 
anrangements  present  to  the  eye  a  certain  variety  and 
complexity  of  curves,  and  suggest  to  the  mind  a  cor- 
responding mj^stery,  which  the  Orientals  did  not  fail  to 
dwell  upon  with  mexhaustible  delight,  and  to  develop 
with  a  gracefiil,  creative  sense  of  beauty,  which  in  its  turn, 
and  at  several  epochs,  reacted  upon  the  west. 

Proceeding  m^  to  Ravenna,  we  find,  in  the  churches 
of  St  Apollinare  in  Chiasse,  the  old  station  of  the  impe- 
rial fleet,  and  in  some  of  the  remains  still  existing  of  the 
episcopal  palace,  genuine  remains  of  the  times  of  St. 
Peter  Chr^logus,  magnificent  monuments  of  the  Roman  Batmi- 
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basilica,  with  its  mosaic  decorations,  and  with  the  grace- .        . 
(ul  development  of  a  style  of  sculpture  original  and  most  of  Sodp- 
characteristic.     In  Rome,  where  temples  and  themue  lay  ton. 
ni  splendid  and  massive  ruins  on  every  side,  the  foun- 
JeiB  of  churches  had  no  need  to  quarry  columns,  nor 
to  sculpture  capitals  or  cornices.     They  had  these  ready 
to  their  hand.    The  consequence  of  this  facility  was,  not 
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Bat  Raviecna  has  seme  T^^narkabje  monomous  <^  the 
aee  of  Jusdnian  and  ot  Galla  FLicidia.  The  most  im- 
p:«tant  ot  these  is  SaA  Vitile,  an  odagonal  building 
risng  into  a  d  •me  and  suirounded  hr  a  wide  Taulted 
aisle,  with  a  g^eir  above  it«  ako  vaulted.  The  archea 
on  which  this  central  dc4ne  tests  aze  soj^KXted  cm  mas- 
are  piers,  and  rise  to  the  hei:jht  of  the  top  of  the  upper 
galleries.  Seven  o(  these  ar\:hes  thus  open  into  the  gal- 
leiy  and  aisle  by  a  semicircular  recessed  coloimade,  in 
two  stories,  lalling  into  the  arch  above  by  means  of  a 
semidome  and  Tault.  The  ei«jhth  side  protrudes  into  a 
sanctuary  that  interrupts  the  circuit  of  tne  aisle  and  gal- 
lery, and  ends  in  an  apse  beyond  the  octafipnal  outer 
walL  The  roof  of  this  portion  of  the  church  is  a  qua- 
dripartite yaidt  of  masonry,  covered  with  moasic  That 
of  the  apse  is  as  usual 
j^  One  feature  common  to  all  basilicas,  that  of  the  por- 

liev.  ^j<^9  appears  in  crreat  beauty  in  churches  of  this  descrip- 
tion, and  particuJarly  in  this  of  San  Vitale.  It  is  a  wide 
enclosure,  attached  to  one  of  the  angles  of  the  outer 
walls,  enclosing,  therefore,  two  narrow  trianjgular  spaces, 
which  seem  to  form  with  the  actual  portico  a  double 
enclosure.     There  are  openings  into  theoc  spaces  by 
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means  of  arches;  but  the  walls  are  not  cut  away  into 
regular  colonnades  between  them  and  the  aisle  of  the 
church. 

Other  domed  octagonal  churches  at  Ravenna  are  also 
of  great  interest.  One  of  these,  S.  Giovanni  in  Fonte, 
is  octagonal,  and  formed  once  the  baptistery  attached  to 
the  cathedral.  A  road  now  runs  between  the  two.  It  S.  Gin- 
has  a  raised  font  of  marble  in  the  centre,  instead  of  ]^*""* '° 
the  octagonal  basin  sunk  in  the  baptistery  of  Constantine. 
This  font,  like  that  of  the  baptistery  of  Pisa,  is  large 
enough  for  immersion.  The  dome  rests  on  the  outer 
walls. 

One  very  remarkable  feature  in  the  dome  constructions 
that  were  now  building  is  the  masonry  of  the  dome  itself 
That  of  San  Vitale  consists  of  cylindrical  pots  screwed  Stmc- 
into  each  other,  the  tail  of  one  made  to  fit  into  the  V^ 
mouth  of  the  next.     These  are  then  carried  round  in  a  with 
close  spiral,  like  the  structure  of  a  straw  beehive.    Brittle  pou. 
as  these  earthen  jars  may  seem,  few  constructions  can  be 
stron^r,  consistent  with  the  lightness  required,  the  cylin- 
drical form  of  the  jars,  couplea  with  the  extra  strength  of 
the  doubled  portions  where  the  tails  are  inserted  at  regu- 
lar intervals,  being  a  full  equivalent  for  the  non-solidity 
of  these  voussoirs. 

Another  of  the  domed  churches  of  Ravenna,  somewhat 
later  in  date,  must  be  noticed  as  a  curious  example  of  the 
very  contradictory  of  such  a  system  of  construction.     This 
is  the  church  called  Rotonda.     It  is  circular,  or  rather  In  mo- 
polygonal  with  the  effect  of  being  circular.     It  consists  °®**'*'* 
of  a  very  solid  cruciform  vault  in  the  basement,  into 
which  the  sea  water  has  access.     Above  this  rises  the 
polygonal  chamber,   surrounded  by  a  vaulted  gallery, 
whicSi  was  (for  it  is  no  longer  existing)  completely  ex- 
ternal to  the  main  chamber,  and  only  entered  from  it 
by  two  or  three  openings.    The  dome  that  covered  the 
centre  is  of  one  smgle  stone,  hollowed  out  and  cut  exter- 
nally into  a  bold  convex,  leaving  massive  stone  handles^ 
hollowed  under,  by  means  of  which  it  was  raised  to  its 
position.    Against  the  outer  surface  of  each  of  these  stood, 
It  is  said,  the  image  of  one  of  the  apostles.     There  is  no 
trace  of  them  now,  the  vaidt  of  the  stirrounding  gallery 
having  been  destroyed.     What  is  most  curious  about  this 
enormous  mass  of  stone,  weighing  2,280,000  pounds  in 
its  rough  state,  and  940,000  poun<&  at  present,  is   that  it 
must  mtve  been  the  first  stone  of  the  building.    It  is  quite 
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inconcelyable  that,  after  the  laiang  of  the  walls  to  the 
tequifflte  height,  such  a  mass  could  have  been  first  raised 
and  then  moved  by  machineiy  wide  enou^  to  embrace 
the  building  and  drop  its  roof  upon  it.  The  only  rea- 
sonable expianataon  of  it  is  that  the  stone  was  raised  and 
held  aloft  by  scaffolding  till  the  walls  rose  and  reoeired 
it  As  a  tour  de  farce  it  is  a  wondeiAd  testimony  to  the 
energy  and  vigour  of  Theodoric  the  Goth,  who  had  it 
made  to  support  the  porphyry  sarcophagus  he  was  buried 
in,  which  tne  traveller  may  now  see  attached  to  the  fiont 
of  his  palace  in  one  of  the  streets  of  Ravenna. 

The  Empress  Galla  Placidia  has  left  us  one  of  the  most 
interesting  of  yet  existing  baalicas.  It  is  very  small, 
scarce  forty  feet  in  greatest  length,  cruciform,  of  tne  r^u- 
lar  Latin  proportions,  and  rises  into  a  little  dome  at  the 
intersection,  xhe  whole  is  vaulted  in  very  massive  ma- 
T  b  of  ^^7*  ^^^  beautifully  encrusted  with  marbles  and  mosaic. 
Galla  I^  ^^  made  to  contain  three  heavy  sarcophagi,  for  which 
Placidia.  there  is  just  room  in  the  three  snuJler  arms  of  the  cross. 
The  central  contains  the  remains  of  the  empress  herself; 
the  others  those  of  Honorius,  her  brother,  and  Constan- 
tius,  her  second  husband.  The  body  of  the  empress  was 
preserved  in  full  dress,  sitting  in  a  chair,  down  to  tiie 
sixteenth  century.  It  could  be  seen  through  an  opening 
in  the  sarcophagus.  Unfortunately,  some  children  put 
into  it  a  lighted  candle,  which  caught  the  dress,  and  the 
whole  was  consumed.  The  opening'  is  closed  up,  but 
how  much  of  her  imperial  majestv  may  still  remam  un* 
consumed  cannot  be  known,  lliere  remains,  too;  in 
this  curious  church  a  primitive  altar.  It  stands  under  the 
cupola,  is  of  the  usual  height  and  proportions,  rather 
short,  and  stands  on  a  single  step  or  foot^ce.  The 
whole  is  composed  of  slabs  of  white  marble.  That  which 
forms  the  front  is  rudely  sculptured  with  a  cross,  a  lamb, 
and  a  dove,  in  low  relief  On  the  altar  is  a  small  pre- 
dclla  to  hold  the  candlesticks:  whether  this  forms  part  of 
the  original  may  be  doubtful,  but  the  whole  is  a  rare  spe- 
cimen of  so  small  an  altar  in  its  ancient  state. 

Some  of  the  imperial  magnificence  found  its  way  into 
^  l^  Rome  in  the  form  of  the  interesting  basilica  of  San  Lo- 
Bom«u  1^1120  Fuori  le  Mure.  It  is  the  only  ^basilica  of  the 
large  class  in  Rome  in  which  galleries  are  found.  The 
present  building  has  been  much  altered.  The  church  of 
Galla  Placidia,  built  in  the  fifth  century^  was  to  some 
extent  rebuilt  by  Pelagius  the  Second,  m  678 ;  but  the 
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old  oolumns  either  remained  or  were  replaced  and  twelve 
fluted  columns  of  pavonazzo  enclose  the  sanctuary  on 
two  aides,  and  a  tlurd  colonnade  on  the  third.  Above 
the  side  colonnades,  which  were  half  buried  till  they 
were  opened  twenty-five  years  ago  to  their  bases,  are  ml* 
leries,  with  smaller  columns  of  pavonazzo  and  serpentme. 
The  burial  of  these  lower  columns  seems  to  indicate  that 
they  and  the  galleries  above  them  were  of  the  original 
work  of  the  empress,  as  it  is  not  probable  that  j&eshly 
placed  shafts  should  be  buried  in  a  new  building.  The 
restorations  were  of  other  parts  of  the  church.  The  pre- 
sent nave  was  added  in  the  eighth  century  by  Adrian  the 
First,  who  reversed  the  original  arrangement,  placing  the 
opening  of  the  nave  where  the  apse  nad  formerly  stood. 
The  raising  of  the  ground  in  the  present  sanctiiary  has 
been  occasioned  by  the  height  of  the  subterranean  chapel 
contiuning  the  bodies  of  So.  Stephen  and  Laurence,  and 
the  level  of  both  sanctuary  and  side  aisles  under  the  gal- 
leries was  made  to  coincide  with  the  top  of  this  vault. 
If  this  was  the  work  of  Pope  Pelagius,  it  accounts  for  the 
remarkable  position  of  the  columns  in  this  older  portion. 
It  would  otherwise  obviously  have  been  easier  to  cut  the 
skafls  than  to  go  to  the  trouble  of  burying  them  to  dimi- 
nish their  height. 

The  architecture  of  Ghilla  Placidia  and  of  Justinian 
made  no  more  progress  than  this  in  Rome.  In  the 
east,  however,  tne  emperor  achieved  greater  wonders 
even  than  in  Raveima.  He  determined  to  rebuild  the 
church  of  Sta.  Sophia^  founded  by  Constantine,  and 
found  too  small  for  the  importance  of  the  later  city. 
Justinian  had  good  reason  tor  desiring  to  recal  to  the 
memory  of  his  subjects  his  predecessor's  object  in  its  foun- 
dation. The  present  church,  or  mosque,  is  in  plan  a 
square  enclosure  of  269  feet  by  243  diameter,  of  massive 
walls.  This  is  subdivided  into  nine  portions,  the  central  Sta. 
being  the  great  dome,  fix)m  which  radiate  four  arms  of  a  ^P^ 
cross,  or  four  naves  of  equal  length,  and  enclosing  four  gunti- 
square  spaces  in  the  four  comers.  The  eastern  andnople. 
western  arms  of  the  cross  are  wider  than  the  other  two. 
They  are  formed  by  two  semidomes  of  the  same  diameter 
as  the  dome,  opening  out  from  the  base  of  the  latter,  and 
thus  prolonging  it  mto  a  vast  oval  hall.  The  norihem 
tnd  southern  transepts  are  in  stories,  as  are  the  four  angu- 
lar enclosures.  The  transept  galleries  and  lower  stories 
»e  subdivided  by  the  two  tiers  of  columns  necessary  to 
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support  the  vaultiiig  and  floor  above.     These  four  Vast 
piers,  on  which  the  dome  rests,  with  the  ei^ht  corres- 
ponding piers  in  the  outer  walls,  on  which  the  various 
arches  abut,  which  form  the  plan  of  the  church,  form  so 
many  admirably  calculated  pomts  of  support,  and  the  con- 
necting arches  form  them  into  eight  enormous  buttresses, 
sufficient  to  resist  the  lateral  thrust  of  this  bold  cupola. 
It  is  the  shallowest  in  existence  for  its  enormous  span  of 
one  hundred  and  fifteen  feet;  the  depth  being  only  equal 
to  one  sixth  of  this  diameter.    The  height  of  the  centre 
is  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet  above  the  floor. 
It  is  lighted  at  its  base  by  a  circle  of  twenty-four  ardied 
windows.    The  interior  presents  to  the  eye  the  appearance 
of  an  oval  vault  descending  on  piers  and  arches,  subdivided 
into  arcades  in  two  tiers.     The  eastern  and  western  semi- 
circles enter  the  angular  enclosures  of  the  square  by  semi- 
circular recessed  colonnades  in  two  tiers,  as  m  San  Vitale^ 
and  the  altar  end  protrudes  into  an  elongated  apse,  which 
passes  beyond  the  Doundary  walls,  those  on  the  east  being 
made  thick  enough  to  enclose  small  chambers  for  various 
purposes,  while  the  western  subdivisions  open  by  nine 
arches,  three  in  each  subdivision,  into  the  vestibule,  an 
inner  gallery  running  the  entire  breadth  of  the  building, 
and  opening  again  by  four  arches  into  a  broader  portico, 
to  which  there  are  three  doors,  protected  by  three  small 
external  porches.     Towers  and  staircases  flank  this  double 
portico,  and  there  are  four  square  staircases,  en  eordon^ 
for  the  ascent  of  mules  or  horses  into  the  galleries.     Jus^ 
tinian's  predecessors  had  rebuilt  the  church  once  since  its 
original  foundation,  and  it  had  again  been  destroyed  by 
the  same  means  as  in  the  first  iostance,  viz.,  by  fire.      It 
was  necessary,  therefore,  to  construct  the  builcung  of  fire- 
proof matenals.     The  dome  seems  to  be  strengthened 
(according  to  Gibbon)  by  circles  or  chains  of  iron,  the 
'^"        piers  being  of  solid  blocks  of  freestone.     The  weight  of 
'^"^     the  cupola  is  diminished  by  its  material,  which  is  Rho- 
dian  brick  of  peculiar   lightness.     Unfortunately,   the 
building  was  scarcely  complete  before  a  large  portion  of 
it  was  thrown  down  by  liie  shock  of  an  earthquake,  a 
misfortune  more  common  in  that  latitude  than  it  has 
been  since.     The  Emperor  Justiman  was  not  discouraged, 
but  entirely  restored  it,  strengthening  the  mass  of  the 
external  piers,  so  that  no  settlement  has  taken  place  since. 
Like  almost  all  the  jpublic  buildings  of  the  later  empire, 
this  was  constructed  m  brick  and  crusted  over  with  mar- 
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t>Ie  and  mosaic.    Confining  ourselves,  however,  for  the 
preeent  to  the  structural  character  of  these  churches^  we  Becomm 
shall  find  that  this  type,  once  reached  in  Constantinople,  a  typ«  of 
began  to  spread  in  every  province  of  the  Greek  empire,  2^?*"* 
and  to  find  ite  way  further  still,  into  India  and  Syria*  tun.  ^' 
In  no  long  time  the  Mahommedan  sect  arose,  grew,  and 
propagated  itself  with  fearful  success  and  celerity.    This 
dome  construction  was  taken  up  by  it,  and  Sta.  Sophia 
became  the  tjrpe  of  the  Arab  architecture,  destined  some 
five  centuries  later  to  react  upon  that  of  the  west,  impart-, 
ing  much  of  its  oriental  elegance  to  the  Norman  and 
Prankish  bidlders.     Nine  hundred  years  after  the  foim- 
dation  of  Sta.  Sophia,  the  Turks  were  masters  of  that 
church,  and  followed  it  out  in  three  or  four  magnificent 
mosques,  those  of  Achmet  and  Sideiman  bein^  more  k^. 
scientific  and  graceful,  though  scarcely  more  solenm  or  quei,  af- 
impressive,  than  their  original.      With  Sta.  Sophia,  how-  ^jj^ 
ever,  San  Vitale,  San  Nazzaro  k  Celso  (the  tomb  of  Galla  " 
Placidia),  and  the  great  churches  of  Rome,  we  must  limit 
the  class  of  bidldings  which  are  to  be  included  imder  the  ' 

head  of  basilicas. 

Something  more  must  be  said  about  the  state  of  deco- 
rative art  during  the  period  of  their  erection,  and  the 
mode  in  which  it  was  applied  to  their  ornamentation. 
The  material  of  these  buildings  was  in  general  brick  ;> 
and  for  a  kind  of  masonry,  then  only  valued  for  its 
superior  cheapness  and  utility,  none  ever  was  more  acci- 
dentally sublime.  That  kind  of  work,  of  which  traces 
sdll  remain  of  the  age  of  Honorius  in  Rome,  called  retir  ?**^™" 
<Ma(ufii,  had  gone  out  of  use.  It  consisted  in  the  facing  of  of  the 
the  mass  being  laid  end  ways,  the  bricks  being  square  on  Baaiii- 
the  iaci^,  and  fliminiahing  within  so  as  to  set  in  Uke  * 
teeth.  Tne  brick  of  Justinian's  time,  and  commonly  used 
in  the  basilicas,  is  the  old,  dark  red,  large,  flat  brick^  a 
ibot  and  a  half  long,  with  bands  of  large  tile  introduced, 
and  arches  turned  m  the  same  material.  The  quantity  of 
mortar  used,  and  the  proportion  of  surfaces  on  which  it 
fiistens,  form  the  secret  of  the  extraordinary  solidity  of 
this  mode  of  building.  The  walls  and  vaults  become 
shells  of  solid  rock.  The  campaniles,  or  bell  towers, 
attached  to  the  basilicas,  usually  distinct  from  them,  are 
built  round  at  Ravenna,  elsewhere  square,  but  without 
buttresses  like  our  northern  towers.  The  construction, 
then,  of  these  churches  beii^  thus  simple  and  solid,  is 
usually  left  to  speak  for  itse&  externally.    As  aichitec- 
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tore,  the  barilica  builders  had  no  sort  of  intentioii  of 
challenging  critics  in  their  exteriors.  They  contem- 
plated art  in  their  interiors  only.  This  was  by  a  system 
of  decorative  incrustation.  Very  rarely  had  they  the 
means,  or  did  interest  for  the  mode  of  building  subsist  a 
sufficient  number  of  ages,  to  see  this  incrustation  car- 
ried out  to  the  exterior  surface.  The  one  great  exception 
of  St.  Mark's  at  Venice,  must  be  noticed  separately.  This 
mode  of  decoration  was  intended  for  the  interiors.  Mo- 
saic of  small  dice  or  cubes  of  coloured  marbles  had  been 
extensively  used,  chiefly  for  pavements,  but  also  for  roofs, 
by  the  old  empire  in  later  days.  The  incrustation  of 
walls  with  larger  and  more  magnificent  veneers  of  marble 
was  also  common.  The  scale  on  which  the  imperial 
baths  and  palaces  were  built,  necessitated  the  use  of  the 
more  cheap  and  procurable  material  of  brick;  and  the 
taste  for  importing  rare  and  splendid  marbles,  could  only 
satisfy  itself  by  covering  with  them  these  vast  protected 
Incnis-  interior  surfaces.  This  system  therefore  became,  in  the 
**^'  hands  of  the  rich  and  luxurious  Romans,  the  most  sump- 
tuous  source  of  architectural  decoration.  It  was  at  the 
same  time  a  s]r8tem  distinct  from  that  of  the  structure 
itself.  The  latter  was  crusted  over  and  concealed  as  by 
a  coat,  the  forms  and  lines  of  which  had  no  necessary 
connection  with  the  mass  beneath  or  behind  it.  These 
slabs  of  marble  were  usually  made  to  cover  the  walls  up 
to  a  given  height,  fifteen  to  twenty-five  feet,  afier  which 
occurs  irenerally  a  strinir  or  cornice  holdinir  them  and 
binding  them  Into  the  waU,  while  it  marilsihe  division 
between  the  marbles  and  the  mosaic  decorations,  which, 
being  in  small  dice,  could  assume  the  character  of  pic- 
torial representation.  The  sculpture  on  these  buildings  is 
usually  executed  in  white  marble,  the  shafts  of  columns 
being  of  various  colours  and  monoliths.  As  already 
observed,  there  are  two  characters  of  sculpture  in  basi- 
licas, the  first  being  a  simple  imitation  of  the  debased 
Roman  work  of  the  period,  and  usually  executed  to  sup- 
ply parts  that  were  not  to  be  obtained  by  ransacking 
Scalp-  the  ruins  of  the  city.  The  second  period  of  sculpture, 
tare.  yiz.,  all  that  executed  in  Ravenna,  Constantinople,  or 
elsewhere,  where  no  older  work  was  at  hand,  has  a  cha- 
racter of  its  own — sharp,  severely  controlled,  but  not 
wanting  in  vigour  or  grace.  Constantinople  and  Ra- 
venna furnish  the  most  elegant  and  characteristic  work 
of  this  kind.     In  this  sculpture  natural  forms  and  the 
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appreciation  of  natural  vegetation  begin  to  reappear.  For 
some  ages  the  easterns  seem  to  be  ahead  of  the  west 
in  these  respects;  the  east  therefore  will  form  the  best 
field  for  stuay  for  details  of  these  works. 

The  state  of  artistic  design  was  undoubtedly  at  its 
lowest  when  these  basilicas   began    to   be  erected  as  Dec*-  , 

churches.     Their  historical  designs  are  rude  and  conven-  denoeof  ; 

tionaL  The  old  Greek  sense  of  beauty  had  died  out  in 
Rome.  Luxury  and  vulgarity  had  gradually  destroyed 
the  manliness  of  the  race,  and  such  sense  and  love  of 
beauty  as  it  had  possessed  in  days  of  vigour  and  pros- 
perity. Constantme  could  find  few  competent  artists 
either  to  sculpture  his  triumphal  arch  or  to  decorate 
his  new  capital.  Still  the  Chnslian  community  had  car^ 
ried  down  with  it  into  its  subterranean  oratories  and  cha^ 
pels  certain  traditions  of  former  times.  Historical  repre^ 
sentations,  even  sometimes  under  mythological  types,  as 
that  |of  Oipheus,  are  habitual  to  those  interesting  monu- 
ments. The  classic  tunic,  and  occasionally  the  nude 
figure,  continued  to  be  represented  in  their  paintings. 
We  shall  find,  as  basilica  building  and  decoration  pro- 
gressed, a  marked  difierence  between  the  simplicity  of 
accessories  of  dress  and  ornament  in  the  west,  in  contrast 
with  the  elaboration  of  colour  and  detail  in  the  east. 
The  basilicas  of  Justinian  at  Ravenna  are  interesting  ex- 
amples of  this  Byzantine  spirit.  They  represent  in  more 
than  one  instance  the  emperor  and  his  court,  or  his  em^ 

resB  and  hers,  with  details  of  costume  carefully  followed. 

ut  though  these  designs  were  rude,  and  showed  iraor- 
ance  of  form,  they  were  by  no  means  wanting  in  grandeur. 
Quite  the  contrary.    That  nerve  and  vigour  of  charac- 
ter which  luxury  had  eaten  out  of  the  Italian  character, 
was  beginning  to  ^w  anew  from  fresh  sources,  and 
Christianity  really  maugurated  the  revival  of  the  arts.  Its  nvi- 
That  revival  was  slow,   and  conducted  through  most^^)  ^^ 
stormy  ages  of  calamity,  but  a  genuine  revival  it  was.  chrii- 
The  peculiar  changes  of  personal  character  which  Chris-  tUn  in- 
sanity gradually  spread,  tdl  it  affected  races  and  nations,  ^^^^'^ 
often,  probably  to  Keen  observers  always,  expresses  itself 
in  that  index  of  the  human  soul,  the  face.     Whether  ^  ^g. 
the  early  races  of  believers  philosophized  upon  this  fact  man 
or  not,  thejr  were  undoubtedly  affected  by  it.     It  grew*^^^"* 
into  an  instinctive  principle,  Uiat  the  face  was  the  field,  ^^  ^ 
in  man,  for  expressing  ciiaractcr.    The  power  of  repre-  the  fi- 
senting  action  or  motive  was  therefore  sought  in  the  ex-  8^'^ 
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piession  of  tiie  features,  rather  than  the  portion  or  move^ 
ment  of  the  limbs.  And  though,  of  course,  it  was  cen- 
turies before  the  refinements  of  art  in  representation  of 
these  objects  could  be  attained,  still  some  influence  of  the 
kind  is  observable  in  these  early  Christian  representa- 
tions, and,  though  rude,  the  faces  and  forms  possess  a 
grandeur  which  no  art,  with  all  its  chann,  has  since  sur- 
passed ;  purpose,  position,  and  architectural  character  of 
the  representations  being  taken  into  account.  Mosaics 
of  gla^,  with  gold  ground  or  deep  blue,  worked  in  the 
same  manner  and  material,  were  the  means  at  the  di^ 
posal  of  the  architect  for  decorating  all  those  portions  of 
his  chiirch  which  either  could  not  be  covered  with  mar- 
ble, or  fell  into  the  lines  of  curve  or  concavity  caused 
San  by  the  arches  of  the  roofs,  domes,  semidomes,  and  colon- 
Marco,  Bades.  We  have  alluded  already  to  Venice.  What 
V*******  Biarks  so  peculiarly  the  interest  of  San  Marco,  is  its  pfe- 
servation  of  the  basilican  type  after  so  many  ages,  with 
the  additions  of  length  from  its  western,  and  domes  from 
its  eastern  associations.  It  is,  besides,  both  decorated 
from  pavement  to  keystone  in  its  interior,  and  elaborately 
on  its  visible  exterior  portions  besides.  It  exhibits  the 
refinements  of  mosaic  decorations  both  in  historical  sub- 
jects and  their  accessory  details,  and  besides  in  decora- 
tions of  borders,  inlaid  cornices,  and  the  like.  As  to  its 
form,  we  can  only  stop  to  give  it  generally.  Tlie  church 
is  small;  its  outline  is  a  Latin  cross  covered  by  five 
domes;  the  eastern  arm  nmning  into  apse  besides,  and 
^e  western  having  the  addition  of  the  portico  or  vesti- 
bule running  the  entire  width  of  nave  and  aisles.  These 
aisles  continue  throughout  the  building.  They  are  di- 
vided by  arcades,  which  are  not  vaulted,  but  open  at 
top,  from  the  nave.  They  are  covered  above  by  the 
ponderous  arches  which  support  the  sides  of  the  domes, 
and  are  wide  enough  to  bridge  over  the  corresponding 
portions  of  aisle  width  lengthwise.  The  outer  porch  is 
vaulted,  and  rises  to  about  half  the  height  of  the  western 
facade;  it  opens  by  five  arched  doorways  to  the  outer 
air.  The  firont  of  this  therefore  forms  the  lower  facade 
of  the  church,  and  the  arches  of  the  doorways  rest  on 
two  tiers  of  colmnns  of  marble  of  all  colours,  the  archi- 
volts  being  of  sculptured  white  marble.  The  columns 
are  continued  along  the  front  with  great  effect,  and,  as 
in  the  basilicas,  are  monolithic.  The  pavement  of  San 
Marco  is  an  admirable  example  of  almost  every  kind  of 
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marUe  mosaic,  from  the  Roman  and  Alexandrian  work 
down  to  the  medieval  Italian  petra  dura.  The  Vene- 
tians  had  peculiar  facilities  for  such  modes  of  building, 
and  were  much  under  Greek  influence  while  holding  the 
kej  of  the  central  waters  of  Europe.  A  detailed  accoimt 
of  St  Mark's  would  require  more  space  than  we  can 
now  afibrd.  But  though  so  much  later  than  the  early 
basilicas,  it  is  a  wondenul  exponent  of  their  principles. 

It  renuuna,  before  concludmg,  that  some  comparative 
notice  should  be  taken  of  the  scale  of  the  old  basilicas, 
with  reference  to  the  larger  churches  of  subsequent  times. 


Length. 


<San  Paolo,  in  Rome,  Is  in 

extreme  length, 
Sta.  Sophia,  the  largest  of, 

the  Byianttne  chnrches, 


WITH  THX8E  COMPAaB 


The  modem  St.  Peter'd, 
Rome, 


Sta.  Maria  dei  Fiori,  Flo- 
rence, 


Cathedral  of  Oologney 


Eeet. 


'419 


269 


669 


Total 
width. 


Length 

of 
transept 


Feet 

214 

243 


>» 


»> 


London, 


AmienSi 
OldStPanl'a, 


„        Winchester, 
Dnomo  of  Milan, 


454 


500 
444 


500 

545 
490 


895 


Feet 
279 


280 
84 

91 

86 
197 


442 

Cupola, 

139 


834 

Cupola, 

138 


290 
194 

248 

186 
295 


Height 


Feet. 
120 
180 


{      432 

I  (Cupola  and 
1     lantern). 


Chnrch, 

146 

Gapola, 

887 

Kare, 

153 
200 

Towen, 

500 
141 


!102 
spire, 
584 

178 
Spin,  400 


Gompa- 
riBon  of 
scale 
with 
rabee- 
qoent 
build- 
logs. 


J 


It  will  be  seen,  indeed,  from  these  few  instances,  how 
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greatly  the  elements  of  length  and  height  increased  in 
after  times.  That  of  cubic  capacity,  on  the  contraiyy 
seems  to  have  diminished.  If  we  deduct  fix>m  the  me- 
dieval churches  the  parts  walled  off  bj  solid  stone  screens 
or  wooden  partitions,  and  the  immense  space  taken  up 
by  the  piers  necessary  for  the  support  of  vaulted  roofing, 
we  shall  see  how  decidedly  the  older  biiildings  have  the 
advantage,  as  far  as  the  question  goes  of  holding  vast 
multitudes  at  a  time.  A  simpler  arrangement  than  that 
of  the  western  basilica  can  hardly  be  conceived,  and, 
graceful  and  wonderful  as  the  subsequent  architecture 
became  in  southern  as  well  as  northern  Europe,  no  build- 
ings whatever  have  surpassed  these  early  churches  either 
in  solemnity  or  practical  convenience. 

John  H.  Pollbit. 
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SCIENTIFIC  RESEARCHES. 


Abt.  I. — On  the  Influenee  of  the  Great  Ineqtudities  of 
JupiteTy  Saturn,  etc.,  upon  the  Motions  of  the  otiier 
Heavenly  Bodies.    By  Rby.  W.  G.  Penny. 

rr  calcnlating  the  amount  of  the  perturbation  in  the  The  pro- 
path  of  one  planet  caused  by  the  action  of  another,  ^  ^ 
it  is  usual  to  assume  that  both  the  planets  would,  except  tnrbing 
for  the  inequalities  caused  by  their  mutual  attraction,  ^"**  ®' 
move  accurately  in  ellipses,  no  account  being  taken  oi^^^ 
the  small  inequalities  in  the  path  of  either  of  them  caused  canses 
by  a  third  planet.    But  since  in  reality  any  alteration  in  }??l"^ 
the  place  of  either  of  them  causes  an  alteration  in  their  \^^ 
mutual  distance,  it  is  evident,  according  to  the  theory  riod. 
of  gravity,  that  their  mutual  attraction  will  be  altered 
abo;  that  is,  that  their  disturbing  force  will  be  different; 
or  in  other  words,  that  a  new  disturbing  force  will  be 
added,  which  will  produce  its  correspondmg  inequality  in 
the  path  of  each  of  them. 

^  Now,  the  undisturbed  place  of  a  planet  so  nearly  coin- 
cides with  its  actual  place,  that  we  may  in  most  cases 
altogether  neglect  any  difference  in  the  disturbing  force 
which  arises  firom  tne  planet  not  being  exactly  in  the 
place  where  it  would  be  if  undisturbed ;  but  we  cannot  do 
80  always.  For  example,  in  the  case  of  Saturn,  there 
exists  an  inequality  in  longitude  which  is  represented  by 
652*  sin  (2n^<— 4nj^+n),  together  with  another  of  about 
half  the  magnitude  of  the  radius  vector.  These,  in 
hnear  measure  at  least,  are  about  equal  to  the  eccentricity 
of  the  Earth's  orbit;  and  therefore,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, are  quite  liurge  enough  to  produce  a  sensible  in- 
equali^  in  tne  motion  of  a  neighbouring  planet. 

In  met,  when  we  remember  that  the  effect  of  a  dis- 
turbing force  depends  not  only  upon  its  intensity,  but 
also,  in  some  cases,  upon  the  square  of  the  time  during 
which  it  acts  in  one  direction,  it  is  evident  that  a  very 
minute  force,  if  its  period  is  very  long,  may  produce  very 
sensible  results. 

In  order  therefore  to  complete  the  theory  of  planetary 
I.  10 
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perturbations,  it  becomes  quite  necessary  to  seaicb  out  all 
forces  of  this  kind  whose  period  is  very  long,  or  in  other 
words,  to  examine  whether  in  the  formation  of  the  dif- 
ferential equations  of  motion,  we  may  not  by  the  employ- 
ment of  the  true  coordinates  of  the  planets,  find  terms  m 
the  disturbing  function  which  we  should  not  find  by 
merely  using  uie  elliptic  ones,  having  a  very  small  divi- 
sor, and  which  consequently  will  be  much  mcreased  by 
integration.  For  example,  suppose  that  we  are  calcula- 
ting the  mutual  perturbations  of  Saturn  and  Uranus. 
Now,  if  we  employ  the  terms  above  mentioned,  which 
occiir  in  the  true  coordinates  of  Saturn,  it  is  evident  that 
we  shall  obtain  a  term  in  the  differential  eqtiations  of 
motion  of  the  form 

Bfin(3n^t—6n^t+2n^t+n) 

n^,  Yij,  fif,  being  the  mean  motions  of  Jupiter,  Saturn,  and 
Uranus.  This  expression,  as  it  will  nave  to  be  twice 
integrated,  will  be  twice  divided  by  3n^'—6n^+2n^y  which 
is  a  small  quantity ;  and  the  term  which  results  in  the 
longitude  of  Uranus  from  the  employment  of  the  above 
mentioned  and  other  inequalities  wniph  will  produce  terms 
of  the  same  form,  amounts  to  about  43  seconds.  This, 
though  much  smaller  than  some  of  the  inequalities  in  the 
path  of  Uranus,  is  still  considerable  with  respect  to  many 
that  occur  in  the  planetary  theory,  being  in  fact  larger 
than  any  that  have  been  hitherto  noticed  in  the  motions 
of  Mercury,  Venus,  the  Earth,  or  Mars ;  and  being  more 
than  five  times  as  large  as  any  of  the  perturbations  of  the 
Earth.  Its  period  is  about  1,700  years;  and  there  will  be 
con«spondi^  terms  in  the  longitude  both  of  Saturn  and 
Jupiter ;  that  of  Saturn  amounts  to  about  40^',  and  that 
of  Jupiter  to  about  10". 
Ineqaa-  Another  remarkable  inequality  of  the  kind  which  I 
Hty  of  have  foimd,  is  one  which  appears  to  exist  in  the  motions 
longpe-  q(  ^g  Earth  and  Mars.*      Its  period  is  somewhat  longer 

*  Since  the  above  has  been  in  type,  we  have  found  that  this  inequa- 
lity, aa  far  at  least  aa  the  motion  of  the  Earth  is  concerned,  haa  been 
already  calcoUted  by  MM.  Levenier  and  Hansen.  The  coeflScient 
giyen  by  the  former  (see  vol  zxz.,  p.  463,  Comptes  rendut)  is  7.162". 
That  by  the  latter  is  6.221".  That  here  obtained  is  7.293",  which 
therefore  agrees  very  closely  with  that  given  by  M.  Leverrier.  Also 
the  small  Inequality  noticed  further  on,  which  depends  on  the  distnri>- 
ing  forces  of  Mars  and  Venus,  has  been  given  by  the  latter  writer; 
but  not  that  depending  upon  the  product  of  the  forces  of  Jupiter 
and  Saturn. 


I 


I 
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than  the  one  mentioned  above,  being  about  1,800  years,  th«  mo- 
or about  twice  that  of  the  long  inequality  of  Jupiter  and  ^^*^ 
Saturn.    It  arises  in  the  following  way:  Four  times  the  andth« 
mean  motion  of  the  Earth  is  vety  nearly  equal  to  eight  Emrth. 
times  that  of  Mars  minus  three  tmies  that  of  Jupiter;  it 
has  an  exceedingly  small  divisor ;  and  in  fact  the  term 
which  represents  it  in  the  disturbing  function  is  multi- 
plied by  a  quantity  which  amounts  to  upwards  of  twenty 
millions !    This  inequality  appears  to  amount,  in  the  case 
of  the  Earth,  to  about  7.29^^  and  in  that  of  Mars  to  about 
45'^;  quantities  which  are  larger,  and  in  the  case  of  Mar» 
veiy  considerably  so,  than  any  which  arise  from  simple 
perturbation ;  the  largest  hitherto  known  in  the  motion  of 
the  Earth,  amounting  to  not  more  than  7.15^^  and  in  the 
motion  of  Mars  to  24.53''. 

One  remarkable  thing  about  this  inequality  is  the  effect 
which  it  appears  likely  to  have  upon  the  motion  of  the 
Moon.  According  to  the  investigations  of  Professor  Han- 
sen, the  inequality  lately  discovered  by  Mr.  Airy  in  the 
motion  of  the  Earth,  which  amounts  to  about  2.05''  with 
a  period  of  240  years,  gives  rise  to  an  inequality  in  the 
motion  of  the  Moon  amounting  to  about  23" ;  and  therefore 
it  would  seem  that  there  will  also  be  a  corresponding  one 
arising  fix>m  that  above  mentioned,  and  which  will  amount 
to  something  considerable.  I  have  not  been  able  to  get 
access  to  Professor  Hansen's  investigations,  and  have  not 
yet  finished  the  calculation  of  the  lunar  inequality,  and 
therefore  cannot  as  yet  give  its  precise  amount ;  but  I  hope 
to  have  done  so  in  time  to  publish  the  results  in  the 
second  number  of  this  Periodical. 

And,  in  general,  in  order  to  find  quantities  of  this 
kind,  we  must  not  only  seek  out  all  terms  in  which 
Pi^x'^P^  19  omall,  *>ii  ^1  '"J  being  the  mean  motions  of 
the  planets,  and  Piyp^f  -..,  any  whole  numbers,  but  also 
all  those  in  which  j>in|— />,fi,=±:pgn,  is  small  with  respect 
to  any  of  the  three  quantities  nj,  n^  n,,  for  all  such  terms 
will  be  much  increased  bv  integration.  It  will  be  seen 
that  all  such  quantities  will  be  of  the  order  of  the  second 
power,  or  rather  of  the  product  of  two  powers  of  the  dis- 
turbing force.  It  should  also  be  observed,  that  in  general, 
if  p,  fi,  relate  to  that  one  of  the  three  planets  which  lies 
between  the  other  two,  the  quantity  p,  ought  to  have  a 
different  sign  from  />,  andp,,  in  the  same  way  that  where 
two  planets  only  are  concerned,  pi  and  p^  shoidd  have 
different  signs ;  otherwise  such  high  powers  of  the  eccen- 

10  b 
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tricities  will  be  involyed  as  will  make  the  tenns  quite 
insensible. 

The  two  combinations  above  given,  namely  4n, — 8ii, 
+  Sn^  and  2n4— Gn^+Sft^,  appear  to  be  much  the  most 
remarkable ;  but  there  are  others  also  which  give  rise  to 
quantities  which  come  within  the  limit  at  which  it  is 
usuEilly  considered  necessary  that  they  should  be  retained 
in  the  planetary  tables;  there  are  even  one  or  two  such 
involving  the  product  of  three  disturbing  forces,  and  con- 
sequently the  coordinates  of  four  planets  One  of  them 
appears  to  amount  to  about  T\ 

With  remrd  to  this  limit  of  the  quanldtaes  which  are 
to  be  considered  as  worth  retaining,  it  may  be  remarked 
that  M.  Bouvard  retains  quantities  which  exceed  a  cen- 
tesimal second;  and  MM.  Pontecoulant  and  Laplace  go 
stall  fiirther ;  the  former  retains  quantities  of  one-tenth  of 
a  sexagesimal,  and  the  latter  of  a  tenth  of  a  centesimal 
second.  But  with  respect  to  the  terms  at  present  under 
consideration,  it  may  be  quite  sufficient  to  retain  only 
those  which  exceed  a  sexagesimal  second,  except,  per- 
haps, in  the  case  of  the  Earm ;  where  it  may  be  advisable 
to  mclude  smaller  ones,  in  consequence  of  the  inequalities 
which  they  may  be  the  cause  of  in  the  motion  of  the 
Moon. 
Kqn*-  To  proceed  then  with  the  calculations:  and  first  let  us 
tSoDs  of  determine  the  inequality  of  the  Earth  and  Mars. 

motion.  ^         '^ 

T  +  p— !^!!_??L(?ii^    — 

^^  ^-         7i  v(f-2rf^co&{e-ff)+f^) 

Where  r,  9,  etc.,  refer  to  the  disturbed,  and  the  quan- 
tities with  the  accents  to  the  disturbing  planet. 
I  employ  the  equations, 

+2\,rd;R\ 

for  determining  the  alteration  in  longitude,  and 
d».r8r +nVSr = -2  r.d,  (R)-.rci  Jl 

--nh'Sr  |3«  cos  n<+€— c+j  eicX 
for  determining  that  of  the  radius  vector. 
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In  the  fonnadon  of  these  equatiocB,  several  quantities 
depending  upon  powers  of  the  disturbing  force  higher 
than  the  nrst,  are  omitted;  but  none  of  these  quantities 
omitted  appear  to  have  any  effect  upon  the  investigar 
tions  whien  follow ;  so  that  we  may  use  the  above  equa- 
tions as  they  stand. 

Then,  to  find  an  equality  in  lon^tude  of  the  form 

P  sin  (8ii,«-4«,«-3n,<+n) 

we  must  find  all  terms  in  R  having  the  same  argument  Ezpui- 
For  this  purpose  we  must  expand  R,  and  its  expansion  '^^  ^ 
is  efiected  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  in  ordinary  cases 
where  we  are  considering  tlie  mutual  perturbations  of  two 
planets  only;  tliat  is,  by  making  it  depend  upon  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  quantity  * 

m' 

V(a«-2aa'  cos(fl-»^+a'«), 

a  and  a'  being  the  constant  parts  of  r  and  /. 

This  is  done  by  assuming  the  quantity 

tnf 
V(a«-2aa-cos(e-y)+<^0=*^-"^^^''^^"^"^''''- 

+A»cosifc(fl— 0')+etc... 

Then  if  we  caU  ^(^,_g^;  cosCO-fl^+a")  ^'  '\^ 
evident  that  if  we  neglect  for  a  moment  the  quantity 

-jj  cos  (9^V)^  R  is  what  A  becomes  when  r,  /,  are 

written  for  a  and  cl^  or  when  we  write  a(l  -f- v)  for  a,  and 
flC(l-|-iA  for  a\  where  av  and  aV  represent  uie  variable 
parts  ot  r  and  /;  therefore  we  shall  have  by  TayWs 
theorem 

R=A+awi,A-faVrf.A+etc. 

Now  once 

A=|A.-f .|-A^co8ife(e— dO 

we  shall  have 

ad,A=iarf.A.-|-ad  Aj  cos  (8— y)+ 

-|-arfA^cosA(e— 0')+ 
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+a'd^A^cosk(e-e')  + 

with  similar  quantities  for  a'J^A,  aa'd^  d'^^  etc. 

Therefore,  by  substituting  these  values  of  A,  ad^A,  etc., 
in  the  expression  for  R,  and  collecting  the  coefficients  of 
the  different  cosines,  we  shall  have  for  this  part  of  R, 

R=  -(iA^+iod^A^r+ia'rf^y +etc...O 

— (  Aj+  ad^A^v+  o'rf^Ay+etc....)cos(e— e^ 

— (  A^+  ad^AfP+  a'd^A/+etc....)co8*(e— ©') 

—  etc 

The  expansion  of  the  first  part  of  R  is  effected  in  like 

manner,  and  it  becomes -75(1 +t7-—2r'+ etc.)  cos  (9—V) 

so  that  the  only  part  of  R  which  will  be  affected  by  die 
addition  of  this  quantity  is  the  coefficient  of  cos  {9—9)^ 
adding  these  quantities  together,  we  may  put  R  under  the 
form 

R=  --(iA^+ Jarf^A^r+Kd^Ay +etc....) 


— (A^+arf.A^t7+a'd^y+etc....)cosi(d— ©0 
— etc 

And  in  order  to  obtain  terms  of  the  fonn 
P  cos  (8n<j— 4ii,— 3n<^+  IT) 

we  must  substitute  for  v,  t;',  0,  9^,  not  merely  their  elliptic 
values,  but  their  complete  values ;  that  is,  we  must  include 
all  terms  which  they  may  contain  which  will  produce 
terms  of  the  required  form. 

Again,  the  most  convenient  form  in  which  R  can  be 
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put  for  reducing  it  to  numbers  is  by  substituting  for 
adji,^^  a*^A^,  etc.,  their  values  in  terms  of  ao^A^, 

a'*rf*/A^,  etc.*     These  are, 

aVA^=  -2arf.A4-aaV.d^A;k=2A^+4a'd  A^+a'^dfA^, 
etc. 

The  quantities  A^,  o^'^A^,  etc.,  are  also  dependent  upon 
the  coefficients  of  the  expansion  of  the  quantity 

m 


V(l-:Jacos(fl-eO  +  «') 


a» 


where  a=— ,  a  being  greater  than  o';  and  if  6»  be  the 

a 

general  ooefficent  of  the  latter  quantity,  it  is  found  that 

A* = ~  6t,  a'cf,/A* = -  adjbtj  a'cC/A* = -  a*d!6»,  etc. 
a  a     ^  a       ** 

except  in  the  particular  case  where  n  and  k  are  both 
unity,  when  they  have  a  different  value ;  but  this  term 
does  not  enter  into  the  present  investigation.  The  terms 
of  this  kind  which  will  be  wanted  in  the  case  of  Mars 
and  the  Earth,  are  foimd  to  be  as  follows: — 

6, =.129973        6,=.077170        6.=.046595       ^^^^^, 

fc,=. 028480      l^JJf 

qoanti- 

arf6,=  .60426  orfA=  -43723  ad  A-  .31104       »»-.•««•. 

a  *  a  »  a  '  In  ex- 

adj,,=  .21184       5?r° 

a'<^6«=  2.4881  a'(?6.=  2.2148  a»d^J,=  1.1918 

o»<?6,=  1.5318 

ii»<Pft,=  10.267  «»<?6.=  10.527  a»<P 6.=  10.431 

a»(^6,=     9.894 


s  ^'  i 


a'  is  supposed  to  be  leas  than  a. 
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a*d'b,=    54.72o*rf«6,=    58.67  a*d*bt=    60.37 

6,=.017565         a=.6563003 
adjb,=  .15666 

aV6g=  1.2259 

o'(P6,=     8.701 

Direct        It  must  be  here  observed  that  the  entire  perturbation 

re^'pw^  of  any  of  the  three  planets,  say  of  Mars,  for  instance,  will 

tartw-    consist  of  two  distinct  parts;  first,  that  caused  by  the  in- 

tion.       direct  action  of  Jupiter  and  the  direct  action  of  the 

Earth,  and  next,  that  caused  by  the  indirect  action  of  the 

Earth  and  the  direct  action  of  Jupiter.     TIius,  in  the 

first  case,  if  there  are  certain  inequalities  in  the  orbit  of 

Mars  produced  by  the  action  of  Jupiter,  the  attraction  of 

the  Earth  upon  it  will  be  different  to  what  it  would  be  if 

there  were  no  such  inequalities;  the  terms  arising  firom 

this  difference  are  what  we  mean  by  those  arising  from  the 

indirect  action  of  Jupiter  and  the  direct  action  of  the 

Earth,  and  so  for  the  second  case. 

To  find  terms  of  the  first  kind,  we  must  find  all  those 
terms  in  the  coordinates  both  of  Mars  and  the  Earth 
which  arise  from  the  simple  perturbation  of  Jupiter  and 
which  include  the  quantity  5n^t  in  their  armmient;  and 
must  add  them  to  the  elliptic  values  of  r  r  0  9^  in  the 
disturbing  function  which  relates  to  Mars  and  the  Earth ; 
and  to  mid  terms  of  the  latter  kind,  we  must  find  all 
terms  in  the  coordinates  of  Mars  and  Jupiter  which  in- 
clude in  their  arguments  tiie  quantity  in^.  Let  us  begin 
with  the  former,  as  they  appear  to  be  tiie  more  impor- 
tant. I  find  then  tiie  followmg  quantities  in  the  coordi- 
nates of  Mars: — 


mS"'  8®  =  .201257"  sin  (4n3«-3n^«-|-4€,-3€^-«r3) 

which     Sr  iienx//       /.    .     o    ...        n  .y («) 

have  to    — =—  .11505'' COS  (4r  -•'--•  ^ 

be  added   ^ 
to  the 
elliptic 

valuesof  88=  -  .01101" sin {An^t—Snt+ie^-de^mA 
the  CO-    ^^ 
brdi-        ^^ 


ordi-      -  «     .00929"  COS  (4 

nates  of    ^  ^ 
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S»=.02465"sm(4n3e-3n^<+4€3-3€^+109M)        1         Mm 
^=  -.008955"ooe(4fi,<-3«,<+4.,-3.,+108M8')  J     *^  ^^ 

tlMdi<fe> 

80=  1.19503"  an  (3ii,«-  3n4«+  3€,-  3t  J     "i  ^ill!' 

S_  > (b)  ttoni. 

-=  --.951068"  cos  (3»,«-3n^«+3e,-3€^)  j  ^  "^ 

8e=.2623"  sin  (3n,-3n^«+3€,-3€^+81''. 27)     "i 
-=-.1068  cos  (3«,«-3«4e+3^-3e^+81».56')  j  "^  * 

80=2.3180"  ffln(2}i^-3n,«+2€,-3€.+50°.  6')       ^ 
^=-1.4776"co8(2n,t-3n,«+26^-3f«+52».430  J  ^*^ 

J0=.195"8m(2n,t-3n««+2€,-3€.+20°34') 


Z0°34')       -J 
,+20.57')  f- ••(*''' 


^=-.0889"co8(2B,<-3n,<+2€,-3e<-L9"  "^"^  }--(«i) 

S0 = 3.3273"8m  (njt-  3n,<+ €,-  3«.- 1°.  14')  "J 

|^=  -.864"co9(ii^-3n.«+6^-3t,-6°.18')  f ^'^ 

8tf=.1112"8m(5ii^-4»^+5€,-4«,— «r,) 

^=  -.0942" co8(5n^-4n^+5€, -'- ^  ^ '^'^ 


4«i— ».)      "i 
,— 4«,— a,)j 


and  in  the  cooidinates  of  the  Earth  there  occur  the  terms 


*!__  1  aKin?i'/«^/a-  ♦-3m,«+3«,-3€0  j ^^^ 


Sfl'= .16985"rin(3ii,<-4n,«+ 3*,-  3*0 
^=-.135103"cos(3fi^ 

S9'=.551129"mn(2n,<-AM+2e,-3«,+«0"i 
~=-.377O"8m(2n^-3n.«+2e,-3«,+«r0  j" 


0^)- 


Of  these  quantities  the  values  of  S0  in  (a)  (6)  (c)  and  (e)^ 
as  also  those    '••^'"'"^ 

Pontecoulant: 

are  omitted 

may  therefore  seem  suspiciousi  but  I  have  gone  over  the 
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calculation  of  them  twice  on  separate  paper,  and  such 
appears  to  be  the  resuh.  The  values  cO  and  Sr  in  a, 
are  what  result  from  the  employment  of  the  equation 

*"f^= ~.951"cos(3ii,t-3n,«+3c,-3€,) 
a 

in  the  last  term  of  the  equation  for  the  radius  vector,  and 
in  the  term  ird,r  in  that  for  the  longitude ;  and  fix>ni 
the  quantity  which  arises  from  the  division  of  this  value 
of  rSr  by  r,  to  obtain  Sr.  Equations  b,  in  like  manner, 
are  derived  from  the  use  of  the  terms 

-=-1.4776"cos(2n,f-3ii,«+2€,-3€,+52^430* 

and  from  the  corresponding  term  for  — ^,  which  is 

-^1.4717  cos(2fi,e...+54^  12') 

and  the  equations  (c^)  are  derived  from  the  value  of  the 
radius  vector  in  (d). 

There  will  also  be  a  minute  quantity  corresponding  to 
equations  (d)  in  the  coordinates  of  the  Earth,  the  enect 
of  which  I  nnd  will  be  slightly  to  increase  the  entire  value 
of  the  inequality,  but  by  no  sensible  quantity.  The  only 
term  in  the  radius  vector  given  by  M.  Pontecoulant  is 
that  in  (6) ;  that  in  (c)  agrees  pretty  closely  with  that 
given  by  Laplace,  allowance  being  made  for  the  differ- 
ence of  the  mass  of  Jupiter  adopted  by  him.  The  others 
also  which  I  have  added  will  be  found  to  be  pretty  cor- 
rect, as  they  give  values,  when  substituted  in  the  equa- 
tions for  the  longitude,  which  agree  with  the  terms  in 
longitude  given  by  M.  Pontecoulant. 

The  value  of  gr  in  (6),  as  given  by  M.  Pontecoulant, 
is  ^ven  in  the  form  8r=— .0000070256  cos  f3fi,«,  etc.). 
Tms  is  expressed  not  in  parts  of  the  radius  of  tne  orbit  of 
Mars,  but  of  the  Earth,  which  radius  is  taken  for  unity. 
It  must,  however,  before  it  cA  be  made  use  of  in  the  fol- 
lowing calculation,  be  reduced  to  parts  of  the  radius  of 
the  oroit  of  Mars,  which  is  done  by  multiplying  the  right- 
hand  member  by  aa,  which  will  give 

Sir 

-  =  -.0000070256ocos(3n,<-,  etc.); 


3  These  values  of  rSr  and  Sr  were  also  employed  in  finding  the  tenn  («0* 
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but  88  tbe  quantity  which  finally  results  from  the  employ- 
ment of  this  term  will  have  to  be  reduced  to  seconds,  it 
will  be  more  convenient  to  express  the  right-hand  mem- 
ber in  seconds  at  once ;  which  is  done  by  multiplying  it 
g 

by  60*  — ,  and  thus  arises  the  quantity  in  (b).     All  the 

terms  of  Sr  are  given  in  the  same  form. 

It  would  somewhat  simplify  the  operations  if  we  were 
to  put  the  quantities  a,  a„  a„  etc.,  into  combination ;  but 
by  Keeping  them  separate,  we  can  more  easily  see  how 
much  of  the  final  result  is  due  to  each  of  them,  and  so 
may  more  easily  supply  any  correction  that  may  be  ne- 
cessary in  consequence  of  any  inexactness  in  tne  terms 
(a,),  etc. 

The  following  vsJues  of  the  masses,  mean  motions,  and 
elements  of  the  orbits  of  the  Earth,  Mars,  and  Jupiter, 
are  those  which  I  have  made  use  of;  they  are  taken  from  Numari- 
M.  Pontecoulant  (ja  is  here  supposed  to  be  the  mass  ot^J^^} 

the  Sim):  tbemms- 

ses  and 
elements 
—         f^  _         A*  ^     f^  of  the 

"*»"  356354        '^'"2680337        '"*"l()5i  ^^^ 

andJii- 

n,= 1295977.37"  n,=689051.08"  n.= 109256.59".      '""• 

i,=100°.23'32"    t,=232.49.50  €,=81.52.10 

«,=.0168536        €,=.093306  ««=.0481621 

«,=99°.30  v,=332.23.40  «r«=11.7.36 

also  if  Y  be  the  incliiiation  of  the  orbit  of  Mars  to  the  Calenla- 
ediptic,  and  a,  the  longitude  of  the  ascending  node,  tion  of 
7=1».50'  o,=48».  ""^J;; 

Let  us  begin  by  determining  ihat  part  of  the  inequality  naalu 
which  is  due  td  the  terms  in  equation  (a).  ing  from 

cqoa- 

Let  R=iR,-hR,cos(fl-e')-h...-hR,cos4(e-fl').      g"^^"^' 

Now  it  is  evident  that  the  terms  in  equation  (a)  will 
produce  a  quantity  of  the  required  form  by  combination 
with  the  angle  in^t—in^t;  the  part  of  R  therefore  which 

we  shall  want  is  R4  cos  4  6—0'.  Now,  by  substituting  for 
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d  its  value  incieased  bj  the  quantity  given  in  (a), 
viz.: — 

n,«+£,+ ... +.201257"  sin  (4n,<-3n^e+4c,— Sc,— vj 
we  shall  obtain  the  term 


cos4  0— 0'=co6  (4n,<— 4n,i+4c,— 4f,) 
+  402514"  cos  (8ii,«-4ii^-3ii,e+8€,-4€,-3€,—fj0 ; 


also  R4=  — m'  (A4+arf.A<r)= — m'  (A^— A^+a'dorA^r) 
=  ~wi'  I  A, + A, +a'd^A,.l  1505"  cos  (4n,«-3n,t 

f  by  substituting  for  v  the  value  given  in  (a)  j ;  therefore, 

by  multiplying  by  the  value  of  cos  (40—9^  we  shall 
hAve 

R=-m'  r.402514"A,-i(A,+a'<i^A,).11505") 

cos(8nt,...etc.); 


for  A4  and  a'd^K^  write  their  values  -64,  z^J^i  9 


—64,  —i 

a  ^  a 


or  -.129973  and  ^.60426  and  we  shall  find 
a  a 

fnf 
R= .094552"  cos  (8n,<— 4n,<-.  SnJ. . .  -«j,) 

We  have  now  to  form  the  function  —^-1   I  Ji(R)y  and  in 

doing  so  we  must  be  very  careful  in  this  and  all  other 
occasions  of  the  kind,  to  remember  which  of  the  quan- 
tities 8n,t,  etc.,  belong  to  the  coordinates  of  the  dis- 
turbed planets,  since  the  quantity  dt(R)  means  that  R 
is  to  be  differentiated  with  respect  to  the  disturbed  planet 
only.     In  this  case,   since  the  inequality  (a),   viz.: — 
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an  (Anjt—SnJ—j  etc.),  belongs  to  the  cootdinates  of 
Man,  it  is  evident  that  the  tenns  Sn,^— Sfift  belong  to 
Mais. 

Let  8ii,<— 4>i,<— Sn^^+Sf— -4£,—3c4=X,  then,  bearing 
in  mind  what  has  just  been  said,  we  shall  have 

XBin(X— W3)=88 
which  may  be  put  under  the  form 

_^  8«.-3n.^ «i  094552"  sin  (X-«r,) 

er  anoe  nVs/t,  /<  being  the  mass  of  the  Sun, 


S9 


^_m'  3  (8n,-3n,)f ^H_y.o94552'/ 

ft  n,        \on, — 4«, — ony 


Xffln(X— w,). 
To  reduce  this  to  numbers,  we  have 


m' 


-=odWrf ;        log.  356354=5.5518817. 

ii,=689051.08"   n.=109256.59     ii,= 1295977.37. 

.  .  8n,— 3n«=:5184638.87 

log.  8n,-3n,=6.7147185 
log.  n,  =5.8382513 


.8764672= log. 


also,  8b,-3ii«=5184638.87" 
4ii,         =5183909.48" 

.•.8ii,-3n,-4n,=         729.39" 


"i 
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log.  ii,=  5.8382513 
log.  729.39=  2.8629598 

2.9752915  =log. 


«i 


2  8ii,— Sn^— 4n, 

5.9505830=log.f- J^      .    V 

log.  3=  .4771213  V8n,--dfi,-4nJ 

.8764672  =log.-'~^* 


«i 


7.3041715 
subtract  log.  356354= 5.5518817 

1.7522898 

—1  CT  3^^8n,~3n^  /  n,  y 

""    °'     /x         «,        \8n,— Sn^— 4wJ* 

As  this  multiplier  is  common  to  all  the  terms  which  occur 
in  the  direct  perturbation  of  Mars  by  the  Earth,  it  will 
be  veiy  useful.    Adding  to  it  the  logarithm  of  .094552, 

[the  remaining  part  of  the  multiplier  of  sin  (X— u,)] 

which  is 

^.9756707 
1.7522898 


we  have    .7279605= log.  5.345 ;  hence  this  tenn  gives 
8fl=-5.345"sin(X-«r,) (A). 

In  Uke  manner,  equations  a,  and  a,  give  respectively 

8fl=  -.354''  sin  (X-«r,) (A,) 

8e=-.548"8in(X+108.32) (A,). 

As  the  period  of  this  inequality  is  very  long,  for  very  great 
exactness  it  would  be  necessary  to  take  into  account  the 
variations  of  the  elements  of  the  orbits.  The  principal 
effect  of  this  variation  is  to  lengthen  the  period  of  the  m- 
equality,  and  this  is  equivalent  to  causing  a  small  dimi- 
nution of  the  divisor,  which  would  somewhat  increase  the 
amoimt  of  the  inequality;  in  fact,  it  appears  to  be  in- 
creased by  about  a  twenty-fourth  of  its  whole  amount. 
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But  then,  on  the  other  hand,  as  the  eccentricity  of  Mars 
is  not  very  small,  we  ought  also,  for  great  accuracy,  to 
take  into  account  the  higher  powers  of  the  eccentricities. 
The  complete  calculation  oi  such  terms  would  be  very 
complicated;  but  it  appears  that  by  taking  them  into 
account  the  entire  amount  would  be  diminished  by  much 
about  the  same  quantity  by  which  it  would  be  increased 
by  taking  into  account  the  variations  of  the  elements. 
Also  the  angles  between  the  major  axes  of  the  planets 
are  slowly  vaiyins ;  that  between  the  axes  of  Mars  and 
Jupiter.  L  dtJ^,  is  slowly  dimiiushing.  The  effect 
of  this  would  be  to  cause  a  slight  diminution  in  the  value 
of  such  quantities  as  equation  (c).  But  then,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  eccentricities  of  both  the  orbits  are  on  the 
increase,  which  would  tend  to  increase  the  quantity ;  so 
that  it  will  be  seen  that  the  change  which  it  would  un- 
dergo during  one  period  or  more  of  the  long  inequality, 
whether  for  greater  or  less,  will  be  extremely  small,  and 
may  be  neglected.  So  that  it  woidd  seem  that  if  the  work 
is  correct,  the  first  approximate  value  obtained  as  above 
will  be  a  very  exact  one,  quite  as  exact  as  is  usually  ob- 
tamed,  and  Will  serve  for  one  period  or  more,  without 
sensible  error;  the  error  committed  will  certainly  not 
amount  to  a  second  for  Mars,  or  to  more  than  a  veiy  small 
fraction  of  one  for  the  Earth.     It  may  also  be  not  out  of 

J>lace  to  notice,  that  in  determining  the  mass  of  Mars, 
rom  the  comparison  of  the  observed  value  of  the  pertur- 
bations causea  by  it  with  their  theoretical  value,  since 
the  latter  are  generally  somewhat  smaller  when  the 
higher  powers  of  the  eccentricities  are  taken  into  ac- 
count, it  follows  that  the  mass  of  Mars,  which  would  re- 
sult from  this  comparison,  when  they  are  taken  into  ac- 
count, will  be  most  likely  somewhat  lai^er  than  if  they 
were  omitted. 

The  values  of  S9,  above  given,  are  those  which  result 
simply  &om  the  functiony,/'|d,(R),  which  is  twice  di- 
vided by  the  very  small  divisor   .0010585,  this  being 

the  value  of  the  quantity  — * -.      The   terms 

which  would  arise  from  the  other  terms  in  the  equation 
for  the  longitude,  2/\  rcfrR»  for  instance,  will  be  quite 
insensible. 

Terms  resulting  fix)m  (t)  and  (6,). 
.  The  argument  of  these  is  Snjt—Sn^t;  and  hence  the  Ineqna- 
quantity  X  will  residt  from  the  combination  of  these  with  **^j?  "" 
the  angles,  ***  ""*^ 
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**^  4nJL--4nJtf  njt;  and  with  &n^t—in^  njt, 

•ndfii).  ^6^  ^fl^+Cc =^»  6^*   Then  if  in  the  tenns  belonging  to  R, 


R4C094O— C,  and  Rj  cos  50—0',  we  substitute  for  r  r' 
and  9  0^,  their  values 

r^zrafl— «,cos(^,— w,)-.951068"cos(3^,— 3^,)^ 


r'sia'  (1 —e,  cos  ^— «r,) 

«,=^,+2<?,8in  (^,-u,)+ 1.19503"  an  (3^,-3^,)) 

©'=^'+2«,  sin  (^'— w,) 
we  shall  obtain 

R= -in'(9A,+o'd^A0 1.19503"  e,  cos  (X~«r,) 
-m'i(10A,+12a'J.A,+a'«dJ,A,).951068"e,cos(X— ly.) 

+|m'  (lOAj+a'rf^  A,)1.19503"  «,  cos  (X— «r,) 
+Jiii'(10A,+12a'(f.,A,+a'yjA,).951068"«,co8(X-sr,) 

=  -.44269"  ~co8(X-i!r,)+06342"  — cos(X-«r,) 
=—.48361"  *^'  cos  (X+ 33«.  37'), 

we  have  now  to  fonn  the  function  -y— 1  1  dt(^  with  this 

value  of  R,  just  as  was  done  above ;  and  by  doing  so,  we 
obtain  the  term 

8e=-27.339"8in(X+33«.  37') (B). 

And  by  the  same  process  the  equations  (61)  give 

89=4.380"  sin  (X+115^  21') (B,). 

Ineqna-       Term  depending  upon  (c)  and  (c^, 

lity  re-       'pj^g  terms  (c)  and  (c,)  it  is  easily  seen  will  have  to  be 
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multiplied  by  the  sc^uares  of  the  eooentricitieB  and  incli*  ^^^ 

nations:  for  simplicity  we  shall  calculate  these  two  parts  ^^. 

separately.  Then  by  making  use  of  the  terms  (e)  we  find  tiont  (e) 

and  (ci). 


m' 


R=  -~(104A,+22aUA,+a"dJA,) 

X  2.3180"  i^cos  (X-2i!r,+50*'.  6') 

+^'(550A,+110a'rfaA.+5aXA,) 

X  2.3180"  tf,«,  co8(X-i!r,-fj,+50^  6') 

-~(342A,+66aU.A^+3a'«(C,A^) 

0 

X  2.3180"  4^  cos  (X-2iy,+50«.  6') 
~(U6A,+lUAa'd.A,+27a''dlA+a'*di,A,) 
X  1.4776"  ej  cos  (X-2«r,+52«.  43') 
+^120A»+ 166a'd.A»+26a^cCA,+a'>eA,) 

1.4776"  e,<r,cos(X-«r,-«r,+52<».  43') 
-^(114A^+ 158a'rf./A^+25a'*i;,A^+a'»d!,A,) 

1.4776"  ^  cos  (X-2v,+52^  43') 

which  terms,  reduced  to  numbers  and  put  into  combina- 
tion, give R= --.36754"  cos  (X+118^.  41),  which,  in- 
tegrated, etc.,  gives 

8©=— 20.7774"  sin  (X+118^  41'). 

The  part  arising  from  the  inclination  of  the  orbit  of 
Mars  to  the  ecliptic  appears  to  amount  to  onl^  —.0962" 
sin  (X— 45°),  wnich,  imited  with  the  former,  gives 

Se=-20.583"sin  (X+118^  87') (C) 

I.  11 
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loeqQa-  and  by  the  same  process  the  terms  (c,)  give 

lily  re- 

^<^  8«=-1.490"8m(X+88°.7') (CJ. 

equatkm 

W*  It  will  be  seen  that  in  the  part  of  R  introduced  by  the 
term  in  the  radius  vector,  the  coefficients  of  the  quan- 
tities A4,  A5,  A«,  decrease  in  arithmetical  progression,  as 
a]so  do  those  of  a'd^A^^  etc. 

Calculation  of  the  term  depending  upon  (cQ.    This  term 
is  multiplied  by  the   cubes  of  the  eccentricities.      Hi- 
therto the  terms  have  been  obtained  by  the  actual  sub- 
stitutionr  of  the  true  coordinates  of  Mars  in  R ;  and  we 
might  calculate  the  following  term  by  the  same  method, 
but  another  way  is  preferable.     For,  since  the  elliptic  va- 
lues of  the  expansion  of  R  have  been  already  calculated, 
and  tables  of  them  formed  (See  Pontecoulant,  SjfitSme 
du  Monde^  vol.  iii.)  it  will  save  trouble,  in  cases  where 
higher  powers  of  the  eccentricities  have  to  be  employed, 
if  we  can  deduce  the  complete  value  of  R  from  its  ellip- 
tic value,  just  as  this  is  itself  deduced  from  the  value 
which  it  would  have,  supposing  the  eccentricities  were  0. 
Let  then  R'  be  the  elhptic  value  of  R ;  then  if  R  be 
the  complete  value,  it  is  evident  that  R  is  what  R'  be- 
comes wnen  r  and  B  become  r+8r,  0+80;  therefore,  by 
the  differential  calculus,  R=R'+d^R'804.d,R'8r;  the 
only  parts  of  which  will  be  wanted  are  the  two  latter. 
The  calculation  of  the  first  of  them  is  very  simple,  for  if 

in  general  R'=R'^+ +R]^  cosO— C,  we  shall  have 

de  Rz=  — /;R;t  sin  kB — 0^  that  is,  it  will  be  the  same  as  the 
corresponding  term  of  R',  but  multiplied  by  — i,  and 

with  sin  instead  of  cos.     Now  the  term  R'^  cos  49— 6' 
will  contain  the  term 


-~(1471A,+447a'rf.A,+39a'»(CA,+a'»d».A,) 

X  «J  cos  (7^,— 4^,— 3isr,) 
=Pcos(70,— 4^,— 3fy,),  suppose; 
then  we  shall  have  by  what  has  gone  before, 
rf^R'=-4P8in(70,-4^,-3«r,); 
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let  this   now   be   knultiplied  by  S0,  or  by  its  value 

3.3273"  sm  (^,— 3^,— 1M4),  and  we  shall  have,  on 

restoring  the  value  of  P,  cf^R'Sd 


m' 


=  -  2j(1471A,+447aXA,+39a'»<eA,+a'»d;,A,) 

X  3.3273"  «J  cos  (X-3fir,-l^  l4). 
and  in  like  manner  we  shall  have  for  the  remaining  terms 

+m'g^(l*90A4+435a'cf.A5+38a'»ce,Aj+a''di!/A,) 

X  3.3273"  €j «,  cos  (X-2«r,-t!r,-P.  14) 

-  m'  ~  (1482  A.+422  a'd.,A^+37  a'^di^A^+a'^dl^A^) 

x3.3273"«,^,co8(X-iy,~2i!r,-lM40 

+m'  ^(1456  A,+408aU/A,+36a'»di,A,+a'»dlA,) 

X  3.3273"^cos(X-3i!r,-P.  14'), 

which  terms,  reduced  to  numbers  and  put  into  com- 
bination and  integrated,  etc.,  give  the  term 

8©=  -4.874"  sin  (X+99^  370- 

The  finding  of  the  term  drR'Sr  is  somewhat  more  com- 
plicated; it  is  done  thus:  drB/=zdaR'd^^  or  if  r=al+v 

rf.r=l+r=-  .•.i,R'=i.R'-.  (M.  Pont.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  20). 


Also,    =:l-|-«cos0— o'+e'cos2^— 2fj 


-|-rT6'cos3^ — 3«r. 

Hence  we  must  find  all  terms  in  R',  which,  when  multi- 
plied by  this,  will  give  terms  of  the  form  cos  (7^,-4^,), 
ainoe  this  is  the  quantity  which  by  combination  with  the 

11  B 
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terms  in  equations  (<2),  will  produce  a  term  of  the  required 
form ;  and  first  for  those  terms  which  contain  only  the 
eccentricity  of  Mars. 
These  will  be, 


R'=  —m'  A4  cos  4^,~4^, 


m' 


— Y  (9A^+a'd\A^)  tf,  cos  (5^,— 4^,— w,) 


m' 


-J  (104A,+22a'rf.A,+a«dI,A,)  ^cos  (6^,-4^,-2^,) 


-^  (1471A,+447a'd.,A,+39a'«di,A,+a'»di;A,) 

X  ^  cos  (7^,— 4^,— 3fj,) 

R'    1 

also,  (iaR'= a'da^R;  and  by  differentiating  the 

above  value  of  R,  we  have 

1  m' 

—  a'rfa'R= —  a'rf'.A^  cos  (4^,-4^,) 

+^  (lOa'd.iA.+a'^dliA,)  «,cos  (S^j— 4^,— «y,) 

+1^  (126a'da,A,+24a^eA,+a'»(ft  A.) 

X  «a  cos  (6^,— 4^,— 2cr,) 


+^(1918a'(f.A,+525a'«i^A,+42a''rfiA,+a'*di.A,) 

X  «■  cos  (7^,— 4^,— 3&,). 
Therefore,  by  taking  the  sum  of  R'+a'rfa'Rf  we  have 

d.R'=^'(A,+aUA,)cos(4^,~4^,) 
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m 


+"  (9A,+lla'da^A,+a'»djA,)  «,  cos  (5^,-4^,-«r,) 


2a 


m 


+g^  (104A,+148a'rf.A,+25a'«(eA,+a'»ceAO 

X  e§  cos  (6^,— 4^,— 2iy,) 
+^(1471A,+2365a'd^A,+564a'"d!A+43a'>diA, 

X  a'*diA,)  ei  cos  (7^,-4^,—  Sbt*)  ; 

Qtir 

therefore,  multiplying  this  by  — ,  or  by  ita  value 

9 


—(1 +^co8  ^,— w,+^  cos  2^,— 2w»+g^  cos  3^,— 3a,) 

X  a  .864"  cos  (♦.-S^.-B".  18') ; 

we  have  for  the  part  of  R  depending  on  the  powers  of  the 
eccentricity  of  Mars  only, 

<f,R'8r  =  -J*'.864"(1918A,+2968a'd.,A«+651o"d''A« 

+46o'»d!,A,+o'«dl.A,)  ^cos  (X-3a,-6».  18') 

and,  in  like  manner,  the  remaining  terms  of  R  depending 
upon  ei,  e„  etc.,  are 

+^^.864"(1750A,+2716o'(i..A,+603a'»</:,A, 
+44o'»diA,+a'«dl,A»)  ^e,coB(X-2«r,-«r,-6».  18' 

-^^  .864"  (1596A.+2484o'rf.,A,+658a"d!,A, 
+42a''<CA.+o'«<ii,A,)  «,^co8  (X-«r,-2ff,-6».  18') 

+^  .864"  (1456A, + 2272a'</.  A, + 51(5a"d'.  A, 
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+40a'*difA,+a'*dlAj)  «» cos  (X-3«r,~6^  180, 

wUcli  being  leduced  to  numbers  and  put  into  combina- 
tion and  integrated,  etc.,  give 

8fl=- 2.228  sin  (X+91^  56'), 

which  united  with  the  part  previously  found,  gives 

80=  -7.101"  sin  (X+97^  10') (D.) 

It  will  here  be  seen  that  the  coefficients  of  the  quantities 
A4,  Aj,  etc.,  are  not  in  arithmetical  progression,  as  they 
were  in  a  former  case ;  but  here  the  first  differences  of 
the  coefficients  are  in  arithmetical  progression,  as  are  also 
those  of  afda'A^,  a'rfa'A^,  etc.,  these  differences  being  re- 

? actively,  168,  154,  140;  252,  232,  212;  48,  45,  42. 
he  remaining  ones  are  in  arithmetical  progression.   This 
may  serve  as  a  sort  of  test  of  their  correctness.    This 
method  was  also  used  to  verify  the  results,  equations  (c). 
The  part  depending  upon  the  inclination  of  die  orbits  is 
of  no  importance.     Tne  term  depending  upon  (e)  will  be 
omitted  for  the  present. 
Inequa-       The  remaining  terms,  i.  «.  those  depending  upon  (/) 
'"itfn'*'  ^^^  (^^'  belong  to  the  coordinates  of  the  Earth ;  and  there- 
from      ^'^^  we  must  remember  that  in  the  differentiation  of  R, 
•qua-      8n,^  is  the  only  part  which  belongs  to  the  codrdinates  of 

^^Tf^)  ^^"^ »  ^^'  ^^  terms  in  the  expansion  of  R,  which  will 
*"  ^    be  required,  are, 

R^  cos  6  6^    R,  cos  7  6^'.    R.cos8fl^^. 

The  term  arising  from  (/)  appears  to  be 

Se=2.194"  sin  (X+33^  16') (F), 

and  that  from  (g)  is 

86=4.749"  sin  (X+78°.  2') (G.) 

Combi-  The  terms  above  found  appear  to  be  the  only  ones  of  any 
ibMela.  ™port*^iice  in  the  direct  mutual  perturbation  of  Mars  and 
•quaii-  the  Earth;  collecting  them  and  putting  them  into  com- 
^^  bination,  we  have  for  the  inequality  of  Mars,  produced  by 
the  direct  action  of  the  Earth, 


J 
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«»,=— 44.442"  sin  (X+75^  140- 

The  corresponding  quantity  for  the  Earth  will  be  found 

veiy  approximately  by  multiplying  this  by  —  — \/ ^; 
the  logarithm  of  this  latter  quantity  is 

1.2151410,  that  of  44.442"  is  1.6477936;  therefore  we 


obtain  by  addition   J-?i5i*J9 


.8629346 =log.  7.293"; 
hence  for  the  Earth  Total 

rMuUfor 

8fl,=7.293"  sin  (X+75^  14').    (1.)  S^h. 

It  only  remains  to  consider  the  effect  of  the  terms  in  equa- 
tions (e).  We  are  now  engaged  with  the  direct  action 
of  Jupiter  upon  Mars,  and  therefore  must  remember  that 
the  quantity  8^,-4^,  now  belongs  to  the  coordinates  of 
Mars.     The  term  resulting  from  (e)  appears  to  be 

8e,=-1.815"  sin  (X-«r,) (E) 

which,  united  with  the  value  of  80„  above  found,  gives 
for  the  entire  perturbation  in  the  longitude  of  Mars, 

S»,=-45.684"sin(X+73^34').    (2.)  TouIw- 

suit  for 

There  will  also  be  a  term  of  the  same  form  in  the  longi-  ^^*^ 
tude  of  Jupiter,  but  it  will  be  perfectly  insensible. 

Abo,  the  term  in  rSr  corresponding  to  this,  will  pro- 

duce,  by  substitution  in  the  function  ^erSr  cos  ^s—c,, 

etc.,  the  terms  in  the  longitude  of  Mars 

80,=  -4.262''  sin  (7^,-4^,-3#,+45^  57').     (3.) 
+4.262"  sin  (9#,-4«,-3#,+101^  11').     (4.) 

To  the  former  of  these  will  have  to  be  added  a  few  small 
terms,  arising  from  the  substitution  of  the  quantities  (a), 
(6),  etc.,  in  tne  differential  equations ;  but  they  are  so  mi« 
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nute  that  they  may  be  neglected.  Also,  conesponding 
to  these  two  latter  equations,  there  will  be  the  tenn  in  the 
radiud  vector 

8r,=213"  cos  (7^,-4^,-3^3+45°.  57') 
-2.13"  cos  (7^,-4^,-3^,+lOr.  11') 

Amount  It  must  be  mentioned  that  t  is  supposed  here  to  com- 

Earth'e  ^^^^  with  the  year  1800. 

duplao»-      It  may  be  worth  while  to  see  how  the  present  podtion 

ment  at  of  the  Earth  is  affected  by  the  above  inequality.     This 

^*^P""  will  be  done  by  substituting  for  n„  e„  etc.,  their  nume- 

time.      rical  values.     The  values  of  «„  etc.,  for  the  year  1800  are 

£,=  230°.49'.50",  £,=100.23.32,  £,=81.52.10,  then  8£, 

=  1862^  38'.  40",  4£,  =  401.38.8,  3£,  =245.32.30,  by 

means  of  these  values  and  those  of  n,,  etc.,  previously 

given 

8fl,=7.293"  sin  (729.39<+210°.  460, 

or- 7.293"  sin  (729.39«+30^  46'), 

from  which  ^e  see  that  the  Earth  is  at  present  behind  its 
mean  place;  and  by  making  ^=57,  we  shall  find  that  for 
the  beginning  of  this  year  86= -7.293"  sin  43**.  58'= 
—5.06",  which  gives  me  quantity  by  which  it  is  in  arrear 
of  its  mean  place. 

The  time  when  it  was  at  its  mean  place  will  be  found 
by  making  729.39"<+30°.  46'=0,  which  wiU  give  t= 
—  151.8,  that  is,  it  was  at  its  mean  place  about  151.8 
years  before  the  year  1800,  or  about  209  years  ago ;  since 
which  time  it  would  appear  to  have  fallen  back  about  5", 
and  it  will  attain  its  ^atest  negative  value  in  about  240 
years  after  this,  and  tne  motion  will  then  begin  to  be  ac- 
celerated. 

Aa  the  period  of  this  inequality  is  very  long,  and  its 
amoimt  small,  it  will  take  a  lon^  course  of  the  most  carefid 
observations  to  determine  the  circumstances  of  it,  or  even 
to  detect  its  existence  at  all:  nevertheless,  if  it  is  correct, 
it  may  ultimately  be  done  with  quite  as  much  certainty 
and  accuracy  as  any  other  inequality  of  the  same  amount 
in  which  the  period  was  shorter.  Of  the  three  bodies 
which  are  principally  affected  by  it,  that  in  which  it  will 
probably  be  by  far  the  most  considerable,  is  the  Moon ; 
and,  consequently,  it  would  seem  that  this  is  the  body  in 


mo- 
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which  it  will  be  most  easily  detected  by  obeervation. 
Before  going  to  the  calculation  of  any  other  inequalities 
which  exist,  it  may  be  well  to  make  a  few  remarks  upon 
the  one  which  has  been  just  examined.    It  is  remarkable 
not  only  for  the  facts  that  have  been  mentioned,  such  as 
its  effects  upon  the  motion  of  the  Moon,  etc.,  but  for  the 
extreme  smallness  of  the  quantities  which  produce  it. 
Mars  is  one  of  the  smallest  of  the  planets,  and  the  inequali- 
ties in  its  motion,  which  give  rise  to  it,  axe  very  minute. 
There  appears  to  be  a  small  inequality  of  long  period  in  the  Small 
motion  of  the  Earth  produced  by  the  long  mequality  of  jf*l°*" 
Jupiter  and  Saturn,  which,  though  it  does  not  appear  to  ^^^ 
amount  to  more  than  about  the  third  of  a  secona,  as  its  tion  of 
period  is  about  900  years,  may  have  a  sensible  effect  on  ^^ 
the  motion  of  the  Moon.    It  is  needless  to  give  the  calcu- 
lation at  length;  but  the  following  terms,  taken  from 
M.  Pont^coulant,  are  the  principal  ones  which  produce  it. 
In  the  coordinates  of  Jupiter,  we  have 

8tf=-1187"8in(5^,-20,+3^  40') 

-161'' sm  (5^,-3^,-58^  11') 
8r= -.000292  cos  (5^,-2^,-15^33') 

-  .00202  cos  (5^,-  3^,-  58°.  7') ; 

and  in  those  of  Saturn, 

8©=  -2906"  sm  (50,-2^,+3<'.  38') 

+652.59"  sin  (4^^-2^,-59^34') 

8r = -  .00095  cos  (5^*-  2^, + 32°.  32') 

+01479  cos  (4^,-2^,-59°.  28'). 

The  values  of  8r  here  given  are  expressed  in  parts  of  the 
radius  of  the  Earth's  orbit 

All  these  quantities  together  appear  to  produce  the  in- 
equality in  the  orbit  of  the  Earth 

8e=-.354"8in  (5^5-2«4--34°.50').    (5.) 

There  are  many  other  combinations  of  terms  like  these, 
which  produce  small  divisors,  but  n6  others  that  I  have 
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found  in  the  case  of  the  Earth,  which  seem  to  be  of  im- 
portance.   As,  for  instance,  the  tenns  depending  upon 

3^1— 7^,+4^,  and  upon  5^i— 6^,— 4^. 

These,  as  well  as  others  which  there  aie,  may  perhaps 
produce  an  inequality  of  a  few  seconds  in  die  Aioon*s  mo- 
tion, and  so,  perhaps,  may  be  worth  examination;  other- 
wise thej  are  of  no  importance.  The  former  appears  to 
amount  to  about  one-fourth  of  a  second;  the  latter  is  still 
less. 

The  principal  steps  in  the  calculation  of  the  terms  de- 
pending on  2^4~6^j-i-3^c,  mentioned  above,  and  upon 
<^i—^t+2^j,  as  well  as  one  or  two  involving  the  coordi- 
nates of  four  planets,  will  be  given  in  a  future  number. 


Art.  II. — On  the  Phyncal  Structure  of  the  Earth.    By 

Henbt  Hrnnesst. 

The  A-  T^HAT  our  planet  was  once  in  a  condition  of  complete 
gure  of  JL  fluidity,  is  clearly  indicated  by  what  Alexander  von 
^  Humboldt  has  so  happily  called  the  greatest  of  all  geoff- 
proves  it  i^^stical  phenomena,  tne  flattening  of  the  earth  towaros 
to  hmye  its  poles,  and  its  outswellin^  towards  the  equator.  While 
^'^^  the  labours  of  mathematical  investi^tors,  since  the  time 
a  suutof  ^f  Newton,  have  rendered  more  evident  the  explanation  of 
fluiditjr.  this  phenomenon  by  the  fundamental  principles  of  me- 
chamcs,  the  estimate  of  its  absolute  amount  has  been 
found  more  and  more  coincident  with  the  results  of  obser- 
vation. Playfair  and  Sir  John  Herschel  have,  it  is  true, 
Imper-  pointed  out  the  possibility  of  the  earth  acquiring  a  sphe- 
fect  At-  roidal  shape  from  the  abrading  action  of  its  liquid  coat- 
^"PJV *®  ing ;  but  neither  of  these  philosophers  have  followed  out 
ihe  all  the  consequences  flowmg  from  the  mechanical  oondi- 
Karth's  tions  of  the  problem  they  had  stated.  The  prominent 
**^  position  given  to  their  views,  in  connexion  with  certain 
thoLy-  geologicsil  theories,  and  especially  by  one  of  the  ablest 
pothasii  writers  of  the  present  day,'  mduced  me  some  years  aco  to 
of  fluid-  gjyg  gome  attention  to  the  question.*     By  the  aid  of  deve- 

>  See  Lyell^s  Principlefl  of  Geology,  chap.  18,  Berenth  ed. ;  chap.  31, 
ninth  ed. 

'  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  toI.  iv.,  p.  333. 
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lopmentB  in  series  of  Laplace's  coefficients,  I  obtained 
a  mathematicai  expression  for  the  equilibrium  of  the 
watery  coating  of  the  abraded  spheroid.  This  expression 
contams  terms  depending  on  the  density  of  hind  and 
water,  and  on  the  mean  density  of  the  earth.  Among 
other  results  deduced  from  it,  it  appears  that  on  the 
abrasion  theory,  the  difference  between  the  equatorial  and 
polar  axes  of  ue  fluid  covering  of  the  earth,  could  not 
exceed  tuV-?  ^^  ^^  mean  radius.  Observation  shows  that 
its  true  value  is  about  y^,  and  thus  we  are  compelled  to 
regard  the  abrasion  theory  of  the  earth's  figure  as  inade- 
quate to  satisfy  all  the  requirements  of  a  perfect  theoiy . 

In  proceeding  to  consiaer  the  general  structure  of  the  The 
earth,  it  may  thus  be  fairly  assiuned  that  it  was  at  one  J*'^*' 
time  in  a  fluid  state,  in  other  words,  that  it  was  in  a  state  g^\^  ^f 
of  iusion  &om  intense  heat.     It  is  difficult  to  conceive  the 
any  other  means  of  satisfying  the  condition  of  fluidity;  ^^h 
and  direct  observations,  in  every  instance  that  they  have  JJJni^"^ 
been  made,  clearly  prove  the  existence  of  a  temperature,  tense 
at  points  not  far  below  the  surface  of  our  planet,  which  ^^^ 
would  suffice  to  melt  nearly  every  substance  coming  ui^der 
our  notice. 

If  the  physical  properties  of  the  substances  existing  in  the  p^^jg^g 
earth's  interior  do  not  essentially  differ  from  those  which  of  aolidi- 
come  under  our  observation,  it  is  possible  to  arrive  at  an  flection 
approximate  knowledge  of  the  internal  structure  of  our  ^^J^ 
planet  by  studying  the  physic^  and  mechanical  changes 
which  would  take  place  during  the  solidification  of  sub- 
stances in  a  fiised  state.  The  fused  matter  composing  the 
earth  would  at  first  evidently  consist  of  a  series  of  spheroi- 
dal layers  of  equal  pressure  and  density,  arranged  symme- 
trically around  their  confinpn  centre,  the  density  of  each 
layer  increasing  with  the  pressure  from  the  surface  to 
the  centre.  If  pressure  were  ve^  effective  in  solidifying 
the  matter  of  the  earth,  it  might  be  possible  that  sohdifi- 
ration  would  commence  at  the  centre.  But  as  yet  we 
have  no  reason  to  conclude  that  great  pressure  and  great 
density  of  fused  matter  may  not  be  inconsistent  with  its 
state  of  fluidity.  This  is  rendered  still  more  manifest  by 
certain  conclusions  deduced  from  the  dynamical  theory  of 
heat,  which  I  have  communicated  to  the  British  Associ- 
ation.* The  experiments  of  M.  Cagniard  de  Latour  show 
that  certain  gases  and  vapours  may  acquire  the  density  of 


'  Sea  Athenaeum,  September  5,  1857,  p.  1120. 
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liquids,  while  still  retalniiig  their  aerifonn  conditioiif  provi- 
ded that  the  temperature  continues  extremely  high.    But, 
even  allowing  the  possibility  of  the  formation  of  a  solid 
nucleus  from  the  iimuence  of  pressure  at  the  centre  of  the 
Earth,  where  the  pressure  on  the  fluid  would  be  greatest,  it 
win  soon  appear  that  this  nucleus  could  not  long  exist  under 
the  conditions  accompany^lg  the  solidification  of  the  super- 
ficial parts  of  the  flmd.    If  we  define  the  solid  crust  of  the 
Defioi-    Earth  as  that  portion  of  it  which  would  be  laid  bare  by 
tioD  of    stripping  off  aJDl  the  rocks  evidently  deposited  as  sedimen* 
crusrof  *^  formations,  experiment  proves  that  Vhen  the  rocks 
the         composing  the  crust  of  the  Earth,  as  thus  defined,  are 
Earth  in  reduced  by  heat  to  a  fluid  condition,  and  then  allowed 
pment    ^  solidify,  they  contract  in  volume  to  a  very  considerable 
iuquiiy.   extent.     The  density  of  the  solidifying  portions  will  be 
thus  considerably  increased,  and  the  nrst  effect  of  refri- 
geration on  the  superficial  stratum  of  the  fused  mass  wiU 
therefore  be,  to  cause  portions  of  that  stratum  to  mnk 
downwards  through  the  next  adjoining  stratum,  until  they 
arrive  at  another  ofequal  density  with  tnemselves.  The  ex- 
tremely small  conducting  power  of  such  fused  matter  will 
permit  us  to  entirely  neglect  the  direct  influence  of  conduc- 
tion between  such  portions  of  the  fluid  as  are  not  in  dose 
contact;  consequently  the  cooling  of  the  remaining  strata 
will  take  place  chiefly  by  the  influence  of  the  descending  so- 
lidified portions.     The  portions  of  the  fluid  so  cooled  by 
contact  would  also  tend  to  change  their  positions  and  to 
descend  in  a  similar  manner.     A  process  of  convection 
would  thus  take  place  at  the  surface  of  the  fluid,  but  the 
following  causes  woidd  tend  to  impede  its  propagation 
towards  the  interior  of  the  mass: — 

1.  The  fluid  rendered  dense  by  refirigeration  would 
descend  into  strata  successively  denser  fix)m  compression. 

2.  The  passage  of  the  cooled  matter  through  these 
strata  would  tend  to  make  them  still  more  dense. 

3.  The  densities  of  the  portions  descending  from  the 
surface,  would  be  diminished  by  the  increase  oftheir  own 
temperature  from  contact  with  strata  nearer  to  the  centre. 

From  these  actions,  not  only  would  the  cooled  portions 
8oii^->  ^^  ^^  superficial  strata  of  the  fluid  come  more  qmckly  in 
cation  contact  with  strata  of  the  same  density,  below  which  uiey 
Bhoald  could  not  fiirther  descend,  but  also,  their  motions  would 
mence  at  ^  more  resisted  in  proportion  to  the  density  of  the  strata 
the  Bur-  passed  through ;  and  thus  the  energy  of  the  process  of  con- 
face  so  as  vection,  unlike  the  same  process  in  a  perfectly  homogeneous 
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and  limpid  fluid,  such  as  we  see  it  exhibited  in  the  fami-  to  form 
liar  phenomenon  of  water  boiling,  would  rapidly  diminish  the  crust 
from  the  smfaoe  of  the  spheroid  towards  its  centre.     The  ^^ 
principal  oscillations  of  the  fluid,  owing  to  convection, 
woula  therefore  take  place  near  the  sunace.    The  visci- 
dity of  the  imeous  fluid,  just  before  entering  the  solid 
state,  would  mterpose  so  great  an  obstacle  to  tne  descent 
of  the  solid  masses  formed  on  its  surface,  as  to  allow  them 
to  remain  floating  sufficiently  long  to  become  aggregated 
into  more  or  less  continuous  sheets,  enveloping  the  fluid 
matter  below.    The  manner  in  which  stones  are  supported 
when  thrown  on  the  viscous  sur&ce  of  the  fused  matter 
flowing  from  the  crater  or  sides  of  a  volcano  during  an 
eruption,  has  been  long  since  remarked  by  Spallanzani* 
and  other  observers.    And  it  is  fix)m  this  peculiarity  of 
the  lava  that  the  portion  still  fluid  is  capable  of  sup- 
porting even  detacned  masses  that  have  become  sohd 
on  its  sui&ce.     Thus,  when  these  masses  become  united 
in  a  contmuous  sheet,  a  stream  of  still  fluid  lava  is  found 
arched  over  with  a  solid,  continuous  flooring,  on  which 
observers  can  safely  tread. 

A  solid  crust  might  thus  be  formed  at  the  earth*s  sur- 
face, long  before  t£e  process  of  convection  extended  to 
any  great  depths.  We  should  thus  ultimately  have  a  solid 
shell  containmg  within  it  a  mass  of  matter  still  in  a  fused 
condition.  That  this  is  the  most  probable  nature  of  the 
process  which  would  take  place,  appears  from  other 
phenomena  accompanying  the  cooling  of  igneous  rocks. 
The  formation  of  volcanic  bombs  presents  us  in  miniature 
with  something  analagous  to  the  process  of  solidification 
that  occurs  on  a  grand  scale  within  the  crust  of  the  globe. 
I  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  to  a  very  instructive  instance 
of  this  kind,  which  came  under  the  notice  of  Mr.  Darwin, 
and  which  I  have  ahready  quoted  elsewhere.^ 

After  the  formation  of  the  first  stratum  of  the  shell,  it 
is  probable  that  its  extreme  tenuity  (compared  to  the 
Earth's  radius)  would  subject  it  to  continual  rupture  and 
displacements,  from  the  forces  acting  upon  it;  but,  in 
studying  the  manner  in  which  the  solimfication  of  the 
mass  proceeds,  we  shall,  for  the  present,  abstract  such  dis- 
tarbing  causes.  The  passage  oiany  fluid  stratum  in  con- 
tact with  the  soUd  shell,  m>m  its  fluid  condition  to  the 

*  Vovage  dana  les  Deux  Siciles,  1. 1,  p.  62 
^  PhiL  Blag.,  August,  1856. 
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tfolid  state,  would  be  accompanied  by  tbe  elimination  of 
latent  heat.    A  portion  of  tnis  heat  passing  downwards 
to  the  strata  reduced  in  temperature  bj  convection,  would 
tend  to  further  neutralize  the  effects  of  that  process,  and 
to  render  the  cooling  of  the  whole  mass  more  graduaL 
Chmnges  If  we  conceive  the  stratum  of  fluid  in  contact  with  the 
in  the     shell,  and  which  is  on  the  point  of  passing  to  the  solid 
fioITo  "■  »*»*«'  ^  >  .^^ded  into  an  infinite  number  of  prisms, 
matter    cach  having  its  axis  pointed  in  the  direction  of  a  radius 
withia    from  the  centre  of  the  Earth,  it  will  suffice  to  examine 
Earth      ^^^^  happens  to  one  of  these  prisms,  in  order  to  under- 
prodaced  Stand  the  process  of  solidification  of  the  entire  stratum, 
bj  the     When  the  temperature  of  the  prism  has  been  sufficiently 
on^idi-  ^<l^ced  to  cause  it  to  become  solid,  it  will  contract  in 
fication.   volimie  perpendicularly  to  the  surface  of  the  shell,  and 
thus  tend  to  leave  an  empty  space  between  itself  and  the 
remaining  fluid,  in  the  direction  of  the  line  joining  it  with 
the  centre  of  the  Earth.     This  canal  of  fluid  wiu,  there- 
fore, be  free  from  the  pressure  of  its  solidified  outer  stra- 
tum; and  if  the  density  of  its  several  strata  be  due  to  the 
pressure  they  support,  it  follows  that  they  will  thus  tend 
to  expand  outwards,  so  as  to  fill  up  the  empty  space  left 
by  the  contraction  of  the  outer  stratum.     Tiiis  tendency 
to  expansion  will,  however,  be  in  some  measure  counter- 
acted by  the  slow  contraction  of  the  entire  fluid,  from  the 
gradual  loss  of  its  heat.     The  density  of  each  stratum  of 
the  fluid,  in  going  from  its  surface  to  its  centre,  will  evi- 
dently vary  with  less  rapidity  than  before  any  of  it  had 
solidified ;  the  pressure,  and  consequently  the  density,  at 
its  centre,  will  constantly  diminish  with  each  successive 
addition  to  the  inner-  surface  of  the  shell.     If  a  solid  nu- 
cleus had  been  originally  formed  at  the  centre  from  the 
effect  of  pressure,  the  conditions  accompanying  its  solidi- 
fication would  thus  be  diminishmg  in  eneigy;  for  it  is 
evident  that  but  little  change  could  take  place  in  the  tem- 
perature at  that  point,  compared  to  other  portions  of  the 
mass.     It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  transition  of  the 
fluid  matter  to  the  state  of  solidity  at  the  inner  surface  of 
the  shell,  would  take  place  in  such  a  way  as  to  cause  a 
transport  of  matter  from  the  interior  of  the  Earth  towards 
its  surface,  and  such  as,  at  the  same  time,  to  render  the 
fluid  matter  enclosed  within  the  shell  more  homogeneous, 
niostra-  *^®  more  advanced  the  process  of  solidification,     rhe  ob- 
tioti  from  servations  of  Mr.  Darwin  on  one  of  the  volcanic  bombs 
the         which  he  had  found  in  the  Island  of  Ascension,  afford  an 
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btetesting  illustration  of  the  foregoing  remarks.     He  no-  appear- 
ticed  several  such  bombs,  of  which  he  selected  one  as  the  ^'^^^ 
best  characteristic  type  of  their  interior  structure.    He  ^3*6°' 
exhibits  a  figure  and  description  of  the  specimen  in  his  volcanic 
NaturalUfaviojfaffej  p.  493.    When  broken,  the  speci- ^^n*'*^ 
men  showed  that  its  central  part  was  coarsely  cellular, 
the  cells  decreasing  in  size  towards  the  outer  portion; 
this  cellular  mass  was  surrounded  bj  a  hard,  snell-like 
casing,  about  one-third  of  an  inch  in  thickness ;  this  was 
a£[Bin  covered  over  with  a  coating  of  finely  cellular  lava. 
He  accounts  for  these  appearances  bv  saying  that  the  ex- 
ternal crust  must  have  cooled  rapidly  mto  the  state  in 
which  it  was  actually  observed ;  then  the  lava  still  fluid 
within  was  urged  by  the  centrifugal  force  developed  by 
the  rotation  of  the  bomb,  as  it  spun  around  its  centre 
while  moving  through  the  air,  and  thus  was  produced 
the  compact,  strong  shell ;  and  lastly,  the  centrifugal  force, 
by  relieving  the  pressure  on  the  central  parts  of  the  mass, 
allowed  the  vapours  there  to  expand  their  cells,  thus  pro- 
ducing the  coarsely  cellular  structure  of  the  interior.     In 
this  case,  the  energetic  action  of  the  centrifugal  force 
caused  the  phenomena  to  be  developed  in  a  very  striking 
mamier;  but  it  is  manifest  that  any  other  force  tending 
to  expand  the  fluid  enclosed  by  the  external  solid  shell, 
would  have  more  or  less  of  the  same  tendency  generally, 
namely,  the  removal  of  matter  from  the  intenor  to  the 
exterior  of  the  cooling  mass.     The  expansive  tendency  of 
the  fluid  composing  the  nucleus  of  the  Earth,  if  greater 
than  its  contraction  from  the  slow  refrigeration  of  its 
entire  mass,  would  also  develop  a  series  of  pressures  at 
the  inner  surface  of  the  shell.     The  existence  of  such 
pressures  seems,  moreover,  to  be  indicated  by  another 
circumstance  connected  wiUi  the  Earth's  structure,  which 
we  shall  presently  examine. 

In  my  Reaearchee  in  Terrestrial  Physics^*  I  have  shown 
that  the  tendency  of  the  matter  composing  the  nucleus  to 
become  successively  more  homogeneous,  would  modify 
the  form  of  the  sur&ce  of  the  nucleus.  It  would  become 
more  oblate  with  each  successive  diminution  of  its  radius. 
The  strata  of  the  shell  solidified  from  it,  woidd  therefore 
tend  to  become  more  oblate,  and  at  a  given  period  of  the 
process  of  solidification  of  the  Earth,  tne  inner  surface  of    . 
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the  shell  should  poaseaa  an  ellipticity  greater,  or  at  least 

not  less,  than  that  of  its  outer  surface, 
g  ^  The  oblatenesa  of  the  strata  of  equal  density  of  the 
anwig»-  nucleus  would  still  follow  the  general  law  of  diminutian, 
meat  of  in  going  &oni  the  surface  of  the  nucleus  to  its  centre, 
*^'  though  the  rapidity  of  that  diminution  would  not  renudn 
tha  (olid  always  the  same,  under  the  conditions  of  decreasing  di- 
crnit  of  mengions  Bud  decreasing  density  of  the  fluid  mass.  The 
^  appearance  6nally  presented  by  a  section  made  through 
■nd  of  ^^^  Earth's  centre,  would  be  somewhat  like  that  indicated 
tha  Bald  in  the  adjoining  figure.  The  shaded  portion  repreaenta 
nuohM  the  solid  shell,  and  the  ellipses  drawn  within  the  li^ht 
^a»i  portion  represent  the  forms  of  the  strata  of  equal  derni^ 
withia  in  the  fluid  nucleus. 
"■  The  ellipticities  of  the  inner  and  outer  surfitces  of  the 

shell,  are  nere  represented  as  equal,  while  those  of  the 

gur&ces  of  equal  ^density  in  the  nucleus,  are  represented 

as  diminishing  towards  the  centra. 


j^^^  Hitherto,  the  exterior  figure  of  the  Earth,  and  the  ar- 

nsoiu  as-  rangement  of  its  internal  strata  of  equal  density,  have 
siiRipiioii  been  treated  by  mathematical  investigatoTS  on  the  hypo- 
^■^       thesis  that  the  particles  of  the  fluid  underwent  no  change 
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whatever  in  their  positionB  on  entering  into  the  aolid^li^h 
state.     This  fonnea  the  basis  of  the  investigations  of  ^•jjjjr 
Clairault  and  Laplace^  and  seems  even  to  have  been  ta-  of  the 
citlj  assumed  by  Mr.  Hopkins,  in  his  valuable  inquiries  primitive 
as  to  the  influence  of  the  Earth's  internal  structure  on  the  J^J^e^ 
phenomena  of  precession  and  nutation.     I  had,  in  the  Earth 
first  part  of  my  Reaearehes^  pointed  out  the  necessity  of  i>a<i  been 
discarding  so  useless  and  embarrassing  a  supposition,  and  V^^^' 
in  the  second  part  was  enabled  to  apply  certain  experi- 
mental results,  which  appear  to  show  that  the  assumption 
is  altogether  inadmissible. 

On  this  erroneous  supposition,  the  forms  of  the  strata  impor- 
of  the  solidified  shell  would,  of  course,  correspond  strictly  ^"* "" 
with  the  figures  of  the  strata  oi  equal  density  in  the  on- 1°  rding 
ginal  fluid  mass,  before  any  of  it  had  passed  to  the  solid  the  inter- 
state.    The  importance  of  discarding  this  superfluous  °^*^^^* 
error,  and  of  considering  the  fluid  matter  originaUy  or  ac-  %^  "' 
tually  ocHuposing  a  great  part  of  the  Earth  as  possessing  si-  Earth 
milar  physical  properties  to  fused  rocks,  coming  imderf<oUow 
our  notice,  becomes  immediately  apparent  by  the  remark-  ^|'„  *"' 
able  diflferenoe  in  the  results  as  to  the  internal  structure  thiaerro- 
of  the  globe.    This  conclusion  will  be  rendered  still  more  ^^o*  ■•- 
apparent  by  comparing  my  results  with  one  of  the  most  ^^f" 
important  of  those  to  which  Mr.  Hopkins  has  been  led. 
He  has  shown  that,  if  P,  denotes  the  precessional  motion 
of  the  Earth,  considered  as  a  solid,  homogeneous  spheroid, 
with  the  ellipticity  e„  and  P^  the  precession  gI  the  Earth, 
considered  as  a  heterogeneous  fluia  nucleus  enclosed  in  a 
heterogeneous  soUd  spheroidal  shell,  of  which  the  inte- 
rior and  exterior  ellipticities  are  respectively  c  and  e„  we 
shall  have  the  relation : — 


F-P,=(l-i)F(a)P. 


F  (a)  bein^  a  function  of  a,  the  radius  of  the  nucleus,  and 
always  a  Uttle  less  than  unity.  From  what  has  been 
stated,  it  appears  that  c  cannot  exceed  €»  consequently  P' 
cannot  exceed  P|,  a  result  totally  diflerent  &om  that  ob- 
tained by  observation.  I  should  add  that  Mr.  Hopkins's 
result  is  founded'  upon  the  supposition  that  the  transition 
from  the  perfect  flmdity  of  the  mass  to  the  complete  soli- 
dity of  the  shell,  is  not  gradual  but  abrupt,  and  that  no 
viscidity,  molecular  pressure,  or  firiction  exists  at  their 
surfaces  of  contact.  It  is  evident  that  all  these  assump-  Preisnre 
I.  12 
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and  fHo-  tions  muflt  be  abandoned;  and,  on  the  contrary,  I  hare 
tion  ex-  \)een  led  to  conclude  that,  between  the  shell  and  nucleus, 
1^^  pressure  and  friction  actually  exist  to  so  great  a  degree  as 
the  flaid  to  cause  the  entire  mass  to  rotate  in  space  very  nearly  as 
nucleus    one  solid  body. 

'^S;         To  more  clearly  miderstoxd  how  a  normal  pi««aie 
mndits    may  exist  at  the  surface  of  contact  of  the  nucleus  and 
solid  en-  shell,  let  US  consider  what  would  take  place  if  the  shell 
^'    solidified  without  any  contraction  takmg  place  in  the 
particles  of  the  fluid  on  changing  their  condition.    The 
density   of  the  strata  of  the  shell  would,   as  already 
stated,  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  fluid  strata  which 
they  replaced.     The  density  of  the  surface  stratum  of 
the  nucleus  having  the  radius  a,  would  be  the  same  as 
that  which  it  possessed  when  it  was  merely  an  internal 
stratum  of  equal  pressure;  it  would,  therefore,  depend 
on  the  pressure;  for  if  the  density  of  any  stratum  of 
the  fluid  is  proportional  to  the  pressures  of  the  outlying 
strata,  that  density  must  be  a  function  of  the  depth  below 
the  surface.     The  pressure  of  the  fluid  against  every  unit 
of  surface  of  the  shell  will  therefore  be  represented  by 
the  area  of  that  unit  of  surface,  multiplied  by  the  height 
of  a  column  of  fluid  required  to  compress  the  surface  of 
the  original  fluid  to  the  density  of  the  stratum,  situated  at 
the  distance  a  from  the  centre.     In  this  case,  therefore, 
such  a  pressure,  so  for  from  being  negligible,  would  be  so 
enormous  as  apparently  to  render  unnecessary  any  further 
inquiry  as  to  trie  movements  of  the  fluid  and  solid  por- 
tions of  the  Earth.     Investigators  of  the  figure  and  struc- 
ture of  the  Earth,  such  as  Laplace,  who  have  neglected  to 
consider  the  change  of  physical  properties  of  the  fluid 
matter  on  entering  the  solid  state,  seem  to  have  been 
conscious  of  the  result  of  their  omission  by  treating  die 
d3mamical  problems   of  the  Earth's  rotation  as  ii   the 
Inflaenoe  nucleus  and  shell  moved  together  as  one  solid  mass.   Con- 
of  change  traction  of  the  matter  of  the  Earth's  nucleus  on  its  con- 
of  tfc«^  gellation  from  the  fluid  state,  would  diminish  the  pres- 
flnid       sure  against  the  shell.     If  we  adopt  for  illustration  the 
on  the     jnogt  reasonable  law  of  the  pressure  n,  and  density  p,  at 
e«roi"   *^y  stratum  of  the  fluid 

sed  by  it  dn 

•g»iQ«t  —  2cp. 

the  dp  ^ 

Earth*8 

crusL      then,  in  the  case  where  there  is  no  contraction,  we  shall 
have  at  a  unit  of  surface  of  the  shell  n ' = cpj + C.     When  • 
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contraction  is  introduced,  it  will  follow,  as  I  have  shown,' 
that  the  coefficient  of  contraction  will  continually  ap- 
proach to  unit^,  in  going  from  the  surface  of  the  Earth  to 
Its  centre,  during  the  stages  of  its  solidification,  where  it 
will  finallj  attain  that  value. 
In  the  case  of  contraction,  we  may  write  for  the  same 


having  the  density  p' 
it  passes  to  the  fluid  state.  As  p' = /;p„  p,  being  the  density 
or  the  stratum  of  solid  shell  formed  by  its  solidification ; 
and  as  p^  is  generally  greater  than  ^|,  it  follows  that  K 
must  be  greater  than  ^,  for 

j;^,=Kpi,  or  K=i^  and  p,  -^^  p„  etc. 

P\ 

The  almost  entire  absence  of  conducting  power  in  the 
fluid,  and  the  impediments  already  adduced  to  show  that 
rapid  convection  could  not  extend  to  any  considerable 
distance  below  its  surface,  seem  to  show  that  the  slow  con- 
traction of  any  column  of  fluid,  reaching  from  its  centre 
to  its  surface,  will  be  much  less  than  what  would  be  at 
first  supposed.     There  are,  therefore,  reasonable  OTOimds, 
independently  of  the  result  deduced  firom  Mr.  Hopkins's 
researches,  that  the  difierence  between  the  expansive  ten- 
dency of  the  nucleus  and  its  general  contraction  would 
result  in  a  pressure  at  the  inner  surface  of  the  shell.     It  CrystAl- 
is  only  sufficient  to  remember  that  the  slow  accession  of  1*°^ 
matter  firom  the  nucleus  to  the  shell,  during  the  process  of  Jf'j^^J"^ 
terrestrial  refrigeration  must  result  in  a  highly  crystalline  ner  sur- 
structure  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  shell,  as  pointed  out  ^*<^  «' 
by  BiBchof  and  others,  as  well  as  to  keep  in  view  the  dislo-  ^^h's 
cations  that  may  firom  time  to  time  occur,  to  immediately  crust. 
perceive  that  sufficient  cause  exists  for  producing  such  an 
amount  of  fiiction  as  would  be  effective,  along  with  the 
pressure,  in  causing  the  shell  and  nucleus  to  rotate  toge- 
ther nearly  as  one  solid  mass.      The  projection  of  great 
aystalline  masses  into  the  remaining  fluid  would  thus,  not 
only  by  increasing  the  tangential  action  between  the  nu- 
cleus and  shell,  account  tor  the  result  I  have  adduced, 
but  they  would  also  ^ve  rise  to  a  series  of  reactions 
producing  disturbances  in  the  superficial  positions  of  the 

'  Phil.  Trans.  1851,  Part  II.  p.  624. 
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fluid,  whenever,  from  any  ctiUBe,  a  tendency  should  exist 
for  the  nucleus  and  shell  to  move  with  different  velo- 
cities. Such  a  tendency  would  be  in  constant  action  from 
the  very  nature  of  the  process  of  solidification,  where- 
by matter  is  transported  from  the  centre  of  the  nucleus  to 
its  surface,  and  fVom  the  nucleus  to  the  shell.  These  re- 
actions may  thus  be  effective  in  disturbing  the  surface  of 
the  fluid,  so  as  to  produce  sensible  undulations,  and  thus 
give  rise  to  some  portions  of  the  phenomena  of  earth- 
quakes. 
Connex-  '^l^^  influence  of  these  results  on  such  geological  theories 
ion  of  the  as  attempt  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  the  elevation  and 
^•^"  depression  of  the  Earth's  simace  have  not  yet  heesa  fully  de- 
views  veloped.  A  great  living  geologist  has  endeavoured  to  ac- 
with  ge-  count  for  many  of  these  phenomena  by  the  gradual  sub- 
ological  8i(Jiiig  of  the  solid  shell  upon  the  contracting  nucleus 
mica.  withm  it.  Thiis,  he  maintams,  ridges  and  protuberances 
would  be  produced  at  different  epochs,  so  as  to  constitute 
the  different  chains  of  mountains  scattered  over  the  sur- 
face of  the  Earth.  The  structure  of  the  central  axes  of  the 
great  mountain -chains  of  the  world  seems  to  indicate 
tnat  portions  of  them  have  been  often  ejected  from  the 
intenor  in  a  liquid  or  pasty  condition.  Such  fractures 
cannot  always  be  tracea  in  the  rocky  masses  which  form 
these  axes  as  would  necessarily  indicate  that  they  are 
merely  the  ridged  edges  of  a  great  subsidenoe,  and  their 
appearance  would  fi^uently  bemuch  more  easily  explained 
by  considering  th^a  as  the  results  of  the  elevating  forces 
originating  in  the  pressures  here  adduced,  gradually 
pusning  forth  through  th§  broken  shell  certain  portions 
of  the  imper&ct  fluid,  which  form  the  surface  of  the 
nucleus.  The  results  to  which  I  have  been  led  seem 
to  indicate  that  the  reaction  of  the  interior  and  still 
fluid  nucleus  upon  the  exterior  crust  of  the  Earth,  takes 
place  in  such  a  way  as  might  be  applied  to  explain  many 
of  the  interesting  sjrmmemcal  relations  of  the  configura- 
tion of  our  planet,  which  M.  Elie  de  Beaumont  has  so 
ably  and  laboriously  grouped  together,  in  his  work  on  the 
moujQtain  systems  of  the  globe.*  In  thus  referring  to  M. 
Elie  de  Beaumont's  researches,  it  wiU  be  readily  under- 
stood that  I  am  far  from  implying  that  all  his  conclusions 
are  satisfactorily  established.  At  the  same  time,  there  can 
scarcely  be  a  reasonable  doubt  as  to  the  existence  of  oer* 

>  Notice  rar  lee  Sjattees  de  Montagnea.    Pttia,  1852. 
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tain  relations  of  a  Bjmmetfical  character  between  eo  many 
widely  distributed  phenomena  of  elevation,  belonging  to 
the  flame  or  to  successive  geological  epochs,  as  would  in- 
dicate the  operation  of  general  and  wide-spread  disturbing 
agencies  benea^  the  soud  crust  of  our  planet. 

If  some  parts  of  an  elevated  district  were  fractured,  Foldings 
while  its  other  parts  were  still  entire,  it  is  easy  to  per-  and 
ceive  how  foldings  and  rid^ges  would  be  produced,  as  well  ^^  ^^ 
as  in  the  system  of  subsidence.     This  view  is  further  Earth's 
confirmed,  oy  considering  that  the  thickness  of  the  solid  emit 
shell  of  the  Earth,  although  small  compared   to  the®!?*!^'* 
Earth^s  radius,  would  soon  bl  sufficiently  Lai  to  enable  ^^^ 
the  shell  to  stand  of  itself,  independently  of  the  support  of  by  ele- 
the  fluid  nucleus  beneath.  It  is  true,  that  if  both  sur&ces  of  ^'^ 
the  shell  possessed  ellipticities,  such  as  they  had  when  the 
matter  composing  them  was  in  a  fluid  state,  its  smallest 
limiting  thickness,  at  the  present  day,  might  be  ah  evar 
nescent  quantity ;  for,  with  any  thickness,  the  phenomena 
of  the   variation   of  gravity,   of  the  inequality  in  the 
Moon^s  motion,  and  of  precession  and  nutation,  would  be 
precisely  the  same,  whether  the  Earth  was  fluid  to  its 
Bur&ce,  or  solid  to  its  centre ;  but,  as  it  already  appears 
that  if  we  admit  a  change  of  position  in  the  particles  com- 
posing the  fluid  in  their  passage  to  the  solid  state,  the 
ellipticities  of  the  inner  and  outer  surface  of  the  shell  will 
follow  a  different  law  from  that  of  the  original  fluid  strata 
of  e^ual  pressure,  we  cannot  immediately  conclude  that 
the  limiting  value  of  the  present  thickness  of  the  Earth's 
crust  is  evanescent.    I  have  attempted  to  assign  a  limit- 
ing thickness,  which  is  also  very  small,  but  I  admit  that 
the  calculations  on  this  point  require  revision,  for  as  yet  we 
want  some  of  the  most  important  data.     It  will  not  suffice 
to  take,  as  is  usually  done,  the  surface  of  equilibrium  oif^^^  ^  ' 
the  watery  covering  of  the  Earth,  as  the  Earth's  true  sur-  eqoHi* 
face,  for  by  so  doing,  we  would  be  already  begging  the  *f*""  ^ 
question  to  be  decided;  we  would  be  thereby  tacitly  as-  witwy 
suming  that  the  Earth's  surface  is  perpendicular  to  gravity,  coating 
an  assumption  from  which  the  evanescent  value  of  the  ^  ^ 
thickness  of  its  crust  would  immediately  follow.     The  Q^t  th« 
elegant  manner  in  which  Professor  Stokes  has  deduced  Earth** 
Clairault's  theorem,  shows,  with  remarkable  clearness,  that  ^"^ 
if  we  assume  for  the  Earth's  surface  the  characteristic  pro-      *^ 
perty  of  a  fluid  sur&cc,  the  variation  of  gravity  and  other 
statical  and  dynamical  results  of  the  Earth's  figure  and 
structure,  will  be  the  same,  whatever  may  be  its  internal 
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constitution.    But  if  we  consider  the  surface  of  the  Eartli 
as  that  surface  which  would  be  exposed  to  view  by  strip- 
ping off,  not  only  its  liquid  covering,  but  the  strata  of 
sand,  clay,  and  rock,  which  had  evidently  been  deposited 
from  water  in  a  sedimentary  condition  on  the  outer  sur- 
face of  the  solidified  shell,  we  shall  have  a  surface  differ- 
ing from  that  of  the  water  covering  of  the  spheroid.    The 
immense  elevated  table-lands  of  central  Asia  and  of  the 
the  New  World,  and  still  further,  the  great  depressions  of 
the  bed  of  the  ocean,  revealed  by  recent  soundings  and 
tidal  phenomena,  sufficiently  prove  that  the  water  sur&ce 
is  far  from  representing  with  certainty  the  true  sur&oe  of 
the  solid  spheroid ;  and  although  the  former  is  necessarily 
perpendicular  to  gravity,  so  far  from  being  entitled  to 
infer  that  the   latter  possesses  the  same  property,  we 
might  very  safely  assume  the  reverse.'      We  may  there- 
fore fairly  infer  provisionally,  that  the  thickness  of  the 
shell  is  not  necessarily  so  extrenxely  small  as  to  be  a  ne- 
gligible fraction  of  the  Earth^s  radius,  when  considering 
the  great  statical  and  dynamical  conditions  of  the  Earth. 
Incon-    ^^^  results  obtained  by  Mr.  Hopkins  regarding  the  mi- 
ciuaive-  nimum  thickness  of  the  Earth's  crust,  which  would  be 
ness  of    consistent  with  the  observed  amount  of  precession  and 
»{:;p.      nutation,  having  been  sometimes  referred  to  by  geologiste, 
kins'd  es-  it  is  right  to  add  that  these  results  are  not  at  all  conclusive, 
timate     They  are  derived  from  a  discussion  of  the  values  of  the 

of  the  •^ 

ihicknew  fraction  —  contained  in  the  expression  already  quoted. 

Earth's  jjj  grdcr  to  estimate  the  value  of  this  firaction,  Mr.  Hop- 
kins tacitly  assumes  that  the  forms  of  the  strata  of  equal 
density  in  the  solid  crust,  including  that  of  its  inner  and 
outer  surfaces,  are  precisely  the  same  as  those  of  the  fluid 
mass  from  which  the  strata  had  solidified ;  and  in  short, 
that  the  process  of  solidification  of  the  globe  was  accom- 

Eanied  by  no  change  whatever  in  the  geometrical  distri- 
ution  of  its  particles.     This  assumption  can  now  no 
longer  be  considered  as  tenable,  consequently  no  conclu- 
sions as  to  the  thickness  of  the  Earth's  crust  can  be  de- 
rived from  considerations  of  which  it  forms  the  essential 
Difli-      foundation.  With  any  but  a  very  small  thickness,  it  appears 
cult)'  of  impossible  that  subsidence  of  the  shell  could  take  place 
ing  for  '  ^^  ^^^^  *  ^^y  *®  ^  account  for  the  phenomena  of  elevation 

'  These  views  have  been  furtlier  developed  by  the  author  iu  a  paper 
read  at  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  iu  Dublin. 
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of  mountains  or  plateaus  on  their  ed^s.     If  any  portion  the  pro- 
of the  crust  were  unsupported  by  the  nucleus,  its  ten-  duction 
dency  would  be  to  support  itself  on  the  principle  of  the  f^*"**"^" 
arch.     We  cannot  compare  its  condition  to  that  of  a  thin,  gQ^n- 
unsupported,  and  brittle  egg-shell,  as  has  been  done  by  dence  of 
M .  Elie  de  Beaumont,  for  the  attractions  to  which  the  solid  '*?'?il*'"* 
shell  of  the  Earth  is  subjected,  acting  very  nearly  perpendi-  Earth's 
cularly  to  the  tangent  plane  at  any  point  of  its  inner  sur-  crusu 
face,  acts  precisely  in  the  direction  best  adapted  for  se- 
curing its  stability.     On  the  contrary,  a  smalt,  roimd  ob- 
ject like  an  egg-shell,  at  the  Earth's  surface,  is  subjected  to 
parallel  pressures,  and  is  thus  placed  imder  more  unfa- 
vourable conditions  for  stability. 

If  we  consider  two  arches  of  equal  dimensions  and  mogtra- 
strength,  one  with  a  mass  of  fluid  pressing  down  on  its  tion 
extrados,  the  other  with  a  mass  of  fluid  pressing  upwards  ^ro™  t^>« 
on  its  intrados,  the  head  of  fluid  producing  pressure  in  Jlriu,,,'  „f 
both  cases  being  eq^ual  to  the  depth  of  the  flmd  over  the  arches, 
flrst  arch,  it  is  manifest  that  the  second  arch  would  be  far 
more   readily  burst  upwards  than  the  other  would  be 
crushed  downwards.      It  is  well  known  to  engineers  that 
arches  made  to  sustain  incredible  pressures  m)m  above, 
may  be  easily  "  blown  up"  by  a  comparatively  moderate 
pressure  &om  below. 

The  forces  resulting  from  the  expansion  of  the  nu-  The 
cleus,  and  its  pressure  against  the  shell,   are,   as   well  pressures 
as  the  action  of  gravitation,  perpendicular  to  the  tan-  ^^^ 
gent  planes  of  the  shell,  but  while  the  latter  acts  in  fluid  nu- 
the  direction  most  favourable  to  stability,  the  former  act  clens  of 
in  the  direction  most  favourable  to  rupture,  and  would,  '*»*,^*'*** 
therefore,  be  far  more  likely  to  be  effective  in  producing  ,he  si>iid 
disturbances  of  the  Earth's  crust,  and  above  aQ  the  ele-  cmst, 
vation  of  the  lines  of  mountains,  which  impart  such  a  JJ***"^. 
peculiar  character  to  its  general  configuration.    In  my  Be-  caosu 
searches  on  Terrestrial  Physics^  I  have  in  some  measure  for  phe- 
considered  the  action  of  such  a  pressure,  combined  with  "?"?"*, 
another  that  would  result  from  a  tendency  in  the  nucleus  tion. 
to  change  its  figure,  and  I  have  shown  that  if  the  former 
happened  to  be  small  compared  to  the  latter,  a  zone  of 
least  disturbance  might  exist  on  the  Earth's  surface,  for 
the  position  of  the  boundaries  of  which  formulas  are  as- 
signed.   As  no  trace  seems  to  exist  of  such  a  zone  from 
geodesical  measurements,  I  was  led  to  infer  that  the  gene- 
ral pressure  predominated  over  the  variable  pressure,  and, 
therefore,  that  lines  of  elevation  on  the  Earth's  surface 
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should  not  present  any  marked  relation  of  paralleUisin, 
either  to  the  equator  or  to  the  meridians.  It  is  satififibctoiy 
to  find  that  this  theoretical  inference  is  confirmed  by  a  con- 
clusion of  M.  Elie  de  Beaumont,  in  the  work  already 
quoted.  If  the  lines  of  elevation  of  the  Earth*B  sur&ce  are 
grouped,  so  as  to  foim,  for  the  most  part,  a  series  of  diame- 
tral Imes  to  each  figure  of  a  network  of  regular  pentagons, 
I  cannot  see  any  reason  why  such  a  symmetrical  network 
might  not  be  formed  fiu:  more  readily  by  the  pressure  of 
the  nucleus  acting  outwardly  against  the  shell,  tnan  by  the 
subsidence  of  the  latter  inwards.  The  more  regular  and 
symmetrical  the  arrangements  of  the  mountain  systems, 
the  more  difficult  it  appears  to  reconcile  them  wim  mere 
subsidence,  and  the  more  easily  do  these  arrangements 
seem  to  admit  of  explanation  Dy  the  acticm  of  purely 
elevatory  forces.  The  analogy  between  an  interior,  ex- 
panding, elevatory  force,  which  separates  the  parts  of  a 
mass,  and  the  molecular  forces,  which  cause  portions  of 
certain  rocks — for  instance,  basalt— to  split  into  polygonal 
prisms,  is  far  more  clearly  manifest,  than  between  these 
phenomena  and  the  crushing  force  which  would  accom- 
pany an  action  of  subsidence.  Lines  of  least  resistance  to 
separation  or  simple  fracture,  are  more  easily  determined 
by  the  action  of  tnese  forces,  than  lines  of  easiest  crushing 
or  squeezing,  and  greater  symmetry  might  be  fidrly  ex- 
pected in  the  distribution  of  the  fonner  than  in  tnat  of 
the  latter. 


Art.  III. — Note  on  the  differences  of  level  {seiches)  ob- 
served by  M,  Stabrotcski  on  Lake  Oniga  in  jRussia, 
By  Henry  Hennesst. 

THE  phenomena  briefly  described  by  M.  Stabrowski 
in  the  Comptes  rendus  of  the  French  Academy  for 
last  July,  present  some  relations  of  resemblance  to  mose 
occurring  on  the  surface  of  Lough  Erne,  the  physical  ex- 
planation of  which  is  contained  in  a  letter  addressed  by 
me  to  tlie  President  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  which 
appears  in  the  Proceedings  of  tnat  body.* 

Both  at  Lough  Erne  and  Lake  Onega,  the  abnormal 

»  Vol.  vi ,  p.  279. 
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condition  of  the  surfaoe  of  the  water  is  due  to  atmospheric 
disturbance ;  but  while  in  the  fonner  the  action  of  the  air 
seems  to  be  entirely  dynamical,  in  the  latter  its  mode  of 
action,  and  the  resultmg  effects,  present  a  statical  cha- 
racter. The  transitory  wave  of  translation,  which  some- 
times unexpectedly  beats  against  one  of  the  shores  of  our 
Irish  lake,  is  due,  as  I  have  shown,  to  the  action  of  de- 
scending currents  of  air  from  the  hills  at  the  opposite  side; 
but  Lake  Qn^ga  appears  to  act  under  changes  of  atmos- 
pheric pressure,  like  a  differential  barometer.  It  possesses 
all  the  conditions  essential  for  this  purpose,  bemg  long 
and  narrow.  The  result  is,  that  accidental  differences  H 
atmospheric  pressure  at  its  extremities  would  produce  very 
observable  changes  in  the  water  level.  The  rising  of  the 
water  at  one  side  of  the  lake  is  usually  accompanied  by  a 
fall  in  the  barometer,  and  viee  versa.  The  seu^  is  alwa;jrs 
the  precursor  of  wind  [horizontal  currents],  and  the  oscil- 
lations of  ^e  sur&ce  of  the  lake  enable  the  natives  to 
foretell  the  direction  and  force  of  the  winds. 


Art.  rV. — On  the  formcMon  of  several  Acids  of  the 
series  0,11^0^^  by  the  Destructive  Distillation  of  Feat} 
By  William  K.  Sullivan.  Being  Part  I.  of  the 
Chemical  History  of  the  Products  of  the  Destructive 
Distillation  of  Peat. 

TTTHENEVER  we  submit  animal  or  vegetable  sub-  Action  of 

f  V     stances  to  the  action  of  heat  in  close  vessels,  we  *«•' 
obtain  three  classes  of  products— gaseous,  liquid,  snd°^,^^ 
solid.     The  gaseous  products  consist  chiefly  of  carbonic  and 


V*- 


acid,  carbonic  oxide,  defiant  gas,  and  marsh  gas.  The  E^}^ 
liquid  products  consist  of  water  holding  certain  liquid  ^miecs 
and  some  few  solid  bodies  in  solution.  Another  portion  in  close 
of  the  liquid  products  insoluble  in  water,  and  holding  ▼c^mI^ 
the  chief  part  of  the  solid  bodies  in  solution,  forms  a  mass 


'  An  mbitract  of  the  chief  resnltfl  contained  in  this  paper  was  read 
at  the  Dublin  meeting  of  the  British  Association,  August  27,  1857. 
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of  a  more  or  less  oily  or  butyraceous  consistence,  known 
as  tar.     The  bodies  neld  in  solution  by  the  water  and  the 
constituents  of  the  tar  are  very  numerous  and  various. 
But  their  relative  proportions,  and  in  some  respects  their 
nature  also,  depend  upon  the  kind  of  body  submitted  to 
distillation,  and  upon  the  temperature  at  which  the  dis- 
tillation takes  place.     The  latter  circumstance,  indeed, 
not  only  affects  the  constituents  of  the  tar  and  the  bodies 
held  in  solution  in  the  water,  but  also  the  gaseous  pro- 
ducts.    If  the  distillation  be  effected  at  a  very  low  tem- 
perature, scarcely  any  or  no  gas  will  be  produced;  if  at 
a  very  high  temperature,  abundance  of  gas,  and  scarcely 
any  hquid  or  soud  products,  will  be  formed. 
Classes        1*^<^  liquid  and  solid  products  may  be  classified  under 
of  boiJies  four  heads:  1.  bases;  2.  acids;  3.  alcohols,  ethers,  and 
PJ^      similar  compounds ;  and  4.  carbo-hydrogens.     Bases  are 
the  result  of  the  decomposition  of  azotic  bodies,  and  their 
amoimt  and  number  will  therefore  depend  upon  the 
quantity  of  nitrogen  in  the  substances  operated  upon. 
Animal  bodies,  such  as  bones,  blood,  etc.,  will  accord- 
ingly yield  more  than  vegetable  substances.     The  precise 
conditions  upon  which  the  formation  of  acids  depends  are 
not  well  imderstood ;  but  it  is  evident  that  the  substances 
which  yield  them  must  contain  oxygen,  if  we  except  one, 
hydrocyanic  acid,  which  contains  nitrogen,  and  is  accord- 
ingly formed  most    abundantly  in   the    distillation    of 
animal  substances.   The  third  class  of  bodies  appear  to  be 
most  readily  formed  from  woody  and  amyltuieous  sub- 
stances.    Tiie  fourth  are  formed  from  all  indifferently, 
though  doubtless  different  kinds  are  produced  from  each 
substance  distilled. 
EffecUof     Generally  speaking,  it  would  appear  that  the  effect 
the  vari-  of  increasing  the  temperature  of  distillation  is  to  lower 
ationuf  ^j^g  atomic  weight  of  the  bodies  produced.     Thus,  for 
t*JIi'^f*"  example,  at  comparatively  very  high  temperatures  the 
distil-     bases  consist  almost  entirely  of  ammonia ;  at  still  higher 
latiun.     temperatures,  even  this  will  be  in  part  converted  into 
cyanogen  or  totally  decomposed.     At  comparatively  low 
temperatures,  several  of  tne  compound  ammonias  will 
also    be   produced,   such    as  methylamine,   cthylamine, 
aniline,  etc.    Similarly,  among  the  hydrocarbons  resulting 
from  distillation  at  a  low  temperature,  we  have  a  large  pro- 
portion of  solid  bodies,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  liquid 
ones  have  very  high  boiling  points.     The  hydrocarbons 
produced  at  a  high  temperature,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
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cKiefly  liquid ;  and  we  may  even  carry  the  temperature 
liigh  enough  to  get  them  in  great  part  a«  gases  or  liquids 
with  extremely  low  boiling  points,  or  even  to  decompose 
them  altogether,  and  get  as  our  chief  volatile  product 
marsh  gas. 

We  joiow  as  yet  too  little  about  the  circumstances 
affecting  the  production  of  the  second  and  third  classes 
of  products,  to  speak  positively  upon  the  effect  of  tem- 
perature upon  them;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
It  is  similar  to  that  exerted  upon  the  bases  and  carbo- 
hydrogens. 

The  substances  whose  products  of  distillation  have  gnj,. 
been  hitherto  studied,  are  wood,  coal,  bituminous  shale,  stances 
and  bones.     The  first  yields  the  largest  proportion  of  ^^J^ 
bodies  belonging  to  class  3;  the  latter  appears  to  give  Jf^tatu! 
the  largest  proportion  df  bases.     The  products  of  another  latioo 
substance,    peat,   can  now  be   added.     This  substance  ^* 
stands  intermediate  between  wood  and  coal,  partaking  ^^n^jigj. 
of  the  character  of  the  one  or  of  the  other,  according  as 
we  operate  upon  the  light  moor  peat,  in  which  the  vege- 
table structure  of  the  plants  from  which  it  was  formed  is 
stiU  visible,  or  upon  the  compact  earthy  peats,  in  which 
all  trace  of  organized  structure  has  disappeared.     The 
products  are  probably  more  numerous  and  various  than 
even  those  of  wood,  the  more  so  because  the  temperature 
of  distillation  of  peat  is  perhaps  lower  than  that  at  which 
the  distillation  of  any  other  bodies  distilled  on  a  manu- 
facturing scale  is  effected. 

Mr.  Kees  Reece  proposed,  about  seven  or  eight  years  con„^. 
ago,  to  effect  the  distillation  of  peat  in  a  novel  manner,  tion  of 
with  the  view  of  obtaining  certain  of  the  products  for  present 
commercial  purposes.     This  process  was  made  the  sub-  J^j^^ij^ 
ject  of  an  investigation,  in  wliich  I  was  engaged,  while  with  a 
chemist  to  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry,  in  the  year  i^mm 
1850,  and  although  of  an  altogether  technological  cha-  {^JJJ" 
racter,  it  afforded  me  during  its  progress  an  opportunity  iav»iti- 
of  seeing  that  the  complete  investigation  of  the  products  g»tloD. 
from  a  scientific  point  of  view  woidd  be  extremely  in- 
teresting and  important.     Among  the  observations  which 
I  then  made  were,  the  detection  of  butyric  acid,  cyanide 
of  ammonium,  and  cyanide  of  methyl,  or  acetonitrile 
C«H^,  among  the  products  of  distillation,  and  the  pro- 
bability  of  the   presence   of  other  hydrocyanic  etners 
or  nitriles.      These   observations   were    not   mentioned 
in  the  report  of  the  investigation  published  as  a  par- 
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document  in  1851,  for  several  reasons,  but 
chiefly  because  the  analytical  proo&  being  defective,  I 
preferred  omitting  all  mention  of  them  until  I  could 
enter  upon  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  whole  of  the 
products,  after  the  technologiod  part  of  the  subject  had 
been  completed.     Want  of  time  and  other  causes  pre- 
vented me,  however,  from  resuming  die  subject  until  the 
present  year.     In  the  meantime  the  process  c^  distillation 
has  been  carried  out  commercially,  and  I  have  thus  been 
enabled  to  obtain  sufficient  quantities  of  the  raw  products 
to  pursue  the  investigation  with  &r  greater  chances  of 
obtuning  successful  results,  than  I  oomd  have  hoped  for 
otherwise.     Indeed,  it  would  be  perfectly  impossible  to 
investigate  the  subject  at  all,  but  for  the  facility  of  opera- 
ting upon  large  quantities  of  materials. 
In  this        As  very  little  attention  has  hitherto  been  bestowed  on 
mod  fol-  the  acids  produced  by  destructive  distillation,  or  their  allied 
m^fra  ^^^®®>  *^®  alcohols  and  ethers  produced  by  the  same 
on  peat    pix)oess,  I  purpose  taking  up  this  branch  of  the  subject 
products,  Srst,  leaving  the  investigation  of  the  bases  and  carbo- 
ala>1wbL'  ^y^g^^^  to  A  ^^^  period.     In  this  first  instalment  I 
and        6^11  confine  myself  chiefly  to  the  results  obtained  with 
«th««     respect  to  that  most  remarkable  and  important  class  of 
fint  **    *^^^  having  the  formula  CftlLOi. 

treated        ^  Older  to  understand  the  exact  mode  of  occurrence 
ot         of  the  several  bodies  to  be  described  in  this  and  succeeding 
memoirs,  it  will  be  necessary  to  briefly  describe  the  process 
by  which  the  peat  is  distilled  on  the  great  scale. 
Dflscrip-      The  retorts  employed  for  the  distillation  of  the  peat  are 
^*°®'    unlike  those  used  in  any  other  process  of  distillation, 
of  distil-  being  no  other  than  ordmarjr  High  Furnaces,  similar  to 
latioa  of  those  employed  in  iron  smelting,  and,  like  them,  supplied 
P****       with  a  blast  of  air,  blown  through  three  tuyeres  by  a 
cylinder  blowing  machine.     Each  furnace  is  capable  of 
holding  (torn  fifteen  to  twenty-five  tons  of  peat,  according 
to  its  density,  and  is  completely  covered  down,  having  a 
peculiarly-contrived  hopper  for  feeding  tlie  furnace,  and 
two  outlet-pipes  for  conveying  away  tlie  products  of  di»" 
tillation  and  combustion  into  a  mun  somewhat  similar  to 
that  used  in  gas  works,  but  somewhat  differently  dispoecd. 
Connected  with  this  main  is  a  peculiar  refrigerator  or 
condenser,  consisting  of  a  series  of  isolated   chambers: 
divided  by  diaphragms  and   connected  by  a  series   of 
upright  pipes,  and  then  a  series  of  scrubbers,  consisting 
of  cylinders  with  several  gratings,  upon  which  rest  sue- 
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oesnTe  layers  of  round  pebbles,  and  through  which  water 
can  be  made  to  fall  as  a  dense  rain. 

The  furnaces  being  filled  with  peat  and  ignited,  the 
blast  is  turned  on,  and  the  diatillalion  proceeds.  But  n/' 
there  is  combustion  going  on  also ;  that  is,  the  charcoal  fumtces. 
produced  by  the  distillation  is  completely  consumed  by 
the  blast  of  air  blown  in  at  the  tuyeres.  At  this  point 
an  intense  heat  is  produced,  and  the  whole  of  the  oxygen 
of  the  air  is  converted  into  oxide  of  carbon.  This  com- 
pound, together  with  the  unaltered  nitrogen  of  the  air, 
both  at  a  very  high  temperature,  then  pass  up  through 
the  m^iSs  of  tim  in  the  fiumaoe  and  char  it,  the  products 
being  carried  forward  by  the  blast  through  the  outlet- 
pipes  into  the  main,  where  the  liquid  and  solid  products 
are  partly  condensed;  thence  the  current  of  gaseous 
matter  passes  through  the  condensers  and  scrubbers,  where 
the  remainder  of  the  solid  and  liquid  bodies  are  deposited. 

It  must  be  already  apparent  that  no  charcoal  is  obtained 
in  this  process,  the  whole  of  it  being  consumed  in  the 
bottom  of  the  iumace,  in  order  to  supply  heat  to  distil 
the  &esh  peat  added  firom  time  to  time  through  the  hopper 
at  top. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  distiQation  takes  place  in  a  Tempe- 
blast  of  air,  the  process,  so  far  as  the  products  of  distilla-  ^^^^  of 
tion  are  concerned,  does  not  differ  in  results  from  close  fjf)^~ 
distllktion  in  ordbary  retorte.    The  operation,  too,  ia  *"''"• 
earned  on  at  a  very  moderate  temperature;  for  although 
that  of  the  gases,  as  they  ascend  from  the  hearth  where 
the  combustion  of  the  charcoal  takes  place,  is  extremely 
high,  yet  they  become  so  rapidly  cooled  by  the  latent 
heat  absorbed  by  the  large  quantity  of  water  which  must 
be  evaporated  uom  the  turf  (that  generally  used  giving 
about  o5  to  40,  and  sometimes  even  50,  per  cent,  of 
water  by  distillation),  that  the  temperature  at  the  top  of 
the  furnace  scarcely  ever  exceeds  200^  Cent.,  and  in  the 
outlet-pipes  it  rarely  exceeds  110^  Cent.    The  fresh  turf 
is,  in  tact,  partially  distilled  by  a  current  of  hot  steam 
and  ^ases  in  the  upper  part  of  me  furnace ;  the  complete 
charring  being  effected  lower  down  by  the  hot  gases  alone. 

If  the  volume  and  force  of  the  blast  be  sufficiently 
increased,  a  bright  red  heat  may  be  obtained  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  fiunace,  and  even  the  outlet-pipes  may  become 
redrhot;  but  in  practice  the  blast  is  so  regulated  that  the 
temperature  above  stated  is  not  exceeded  Indeed  the 
lower  the  temperature  at  which  the  process  can  be  carried 
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on,  the  greater  will  be  the  amount  of  those  products 
which  are  of  commercial  importance.     The  process  would 
be  most  perfect  if  no  gaseous  carbo-hydrogens  were  pro- 
duced, that  is,  if  all  the  hydrogen  came  over  in  the  form 
of  liquid  and  solid  compounds. 
Distri-        A  considerable  part  of  the  tar  is  deposited  in  the  main, 
bntion  of  and  a  great  part  of  the  water  also,  the  remainder  of  both 
docu'^n  ^®  deposited  m  the  condensers  and  scrubbers.     From  the 
the  con-  l&tter  the  gaseous  products,  consisting  of  nitrogen,  oxide 
deiuing   of  carbon,  carbomc  acid,  marsh  gas,  a  small  portion  of 
«pp«-      olefiant  gas,  and  the  vapours  of  some  of  the  more  volatile 
carbo-hydrogens,  pass  under  the  different  boilers  and  stills, 
where  they  serve  as  fuel  for  the  production  of  steam,  etc. 
The  water  which  collects  in  the  main  contains  less  of  the 
volatile,  liquid,  or  solid  products  in  solution  than  that 
which  is  condensed  at  the  end  of  the  condensers  and  in 
the  scrubbers,  where  the  chief  part  of  the  methylic  alcohol, 
ethers,  etc.,  is  condensed.     The  tar  collected  in  the  main 
is  also  more  solid  than  that  which  is  collected  in  the 
scrubbers,  which  is  often  semi-fluid  or  about  the  consistence 
of  wood-tar. 

The  tar  deposited  in  the  main  and  in  the  condenser» 
Ution'of  ^  collected  and  subjected  to  distillation  in  a  current  of 
tor.  super-heated  steam.  The  product  which  comes  over  con- 
sists chiefly  of  a  number  of  liquid  carbo-hydrogens  of 
different  boiling  points,  holding  in  solution  a  number  of 
solid  ones,  that  m  greatest  quantity  being  paraffine.  There 
are  also  present  a  ^eat  number  of  other  substances  (bases, 
carbolic  acid,  etc?),  but  in  comparatively  small  quantity. 
As  the  history  of  these  products  will  form  the  subject  of 
another  paper,  I  will  not  further  allude  to  them  here. 

The  quantity  of  water  which  distils  over  from  turf  is 
enormous,  and  consequently  we  may  expect  to  find  a 
large  proportion  of  the  solid  and  liquid  products,  which 
are  soluble  in  water,  in  solution  in  it.     The  more  abun- 
dant of  these  arc  ammonia,  in  combination  chiefly  with 
acetic  acid  and  methylic  alcohol.     The .  ammonia   and 
Septra-  glcohol  are  capable  of'^beinsf  separated  in  a  state  of  more 
rJoLor  le«.  purity^and  are  co^iently  of  conunercial  im- 
aud        portance;  but  the  acetic  acid  cannot  be  economically 
^'^'     prepared,  and  is  not  consequently  separated.     The  pro- 
*^*    '     cess  of  separating  the  methylic  alcohol  and  ammonia 
consists  in  a^tating  the  aqueous  liquid  with  caustic  lime, 
which  combmes  with  the  acid  bodies  and  sets  the  ammonia 
free.     The  liquid,  after  the   undissolved  lime  and  the 
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resmous  bodies,  which  fonn  insoluble  compounds  with 
lime,  have  settled  to  the  bottom,  is  distilled  m  a  Coffey's 
still.  The  products  of  this  operation  are — 1.  an  impure 
liquid,  oontuning  wood  spirit  and  free  ammonia,  and  a 
great  number  ot  other  bodies,  but  in  smaller  quantity 
(bases,  carbolic  acid,  acetic  ether,  nitriles,  etc.) ;  and  2. 
an  impure  brown  liquid,  containing  the  lime  salts  of  the 
acids,  which  is  allowed  to  run  waste.  The  impure  mix- 
ture of  methylic  alcohol  and  ammonia  is  treated  with 
sulphuric  acid  sufficient  to  neutralize  the  ammonia,  and 
again  distilled.  The  sulphate  of  ammonia  and  other 
bases  remain  behind  in  the  still,  and  are  run  off  and 
evaporated  in  leaden  pans  to  ciystallize  the  sulphate  of 
ammonia.  The  distillate  contains  the  methylic  alcohol 
and  other  neutral  bodies. 

Leaving  the  history  of  the  bases  accompanjring  the  Treat- 
ammonia,  and  the  bodies  mixed  with  the  methylic  alcohol,  ment  of 
as  subjects  for  other  subsequent  papers,  I  will  return  to  *'^"**"' 
the  waste  liquor  containing  the  Eme  salts.     This  liquor  taining 
is  so  very  dilute,  that  an  immense  volume  must  be  eva-  acida. 
porated  m  order  to  obtain  sufficient  of  the  mixed  lime 
salts  to  be  able  to  effectually  separate  the  acids.     Several 
hundred  gallons  were  accordingly  evaporated  in  a  leaden 
pan,  so  as  to  reduce  the  whole  to  a  small  bulk.     During 
the  operation,  a  large  quantity  ofpitchy  or  tarry  matter 
separated,  and  was  removed.      The  concentrated  liquor 
was  still  further  evaporated  in  the  laboratory,  generally 
until  a  pelUcle  formed  on  the  surface.      Sulphuric  acid, 
diluted  with  twice  its  weight  of  water,  was  then  added  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  decompose  the  lime  salts ;  the  whole 
was  allowed  to  stand  until  the  tarry  matter,  sulphate  of 
lime,  etc.,  had  settled  to  the  bottom,  when  the  clear  liquor 
was  distilled. 

The  acid  liquor  which  came  over  was  usually  some- 
what milky,  when  the  solution  of  lime  salts  had  been 
evaporated  to  a  pellicle  before  decomposition  with  sul- 
phuric acid,  otherwise  it  was  clear  and  of  a  straw  yellow 
or  pale  brown  colour.  When  left  exposed  to  the  air  for 
a  few  days,  this  colour  changed  to  a  dark  reddish  brown. 
The  acia  always  smelled  like  a  combination  of  the  smell 
of  vinegar  with  that  of  rancid  butter,  more  or  less  masked, 
however,  by  the  strong  and  disagreeable  smell  which 
pervades  all  peat  products. 

This  acid  liquor  was  neutralized  with  carbonate  of 
soda,  and  concentrated  by  evaporation,  and  set  aside  until 
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a  good  crop  of  crystals  of  acetate  of  soda  was  obtained. 

These  wete  removed  and  left  to  drain  in  funnels  for  some 

days;  the  draining  were  added  to  the  mother  liquor, 

and  the  whole  agam  concentrated  by  evaporation^  and  set 

aside  to  ciystallize  in  a  warm  place  for  some  days,  during 

which  a  further  crop  of  crystab  of  acetate  of  soda  separated. 

The  mother  liquor  drained  from  these  crystab  yielded  a 

white  precipitate  with  acetate  of  zinc,  insoluble  in  water 

and  alcohol,  but  readilv  soluble  in  cyanide  of  potasdum. 

Treated  with  strong  sulphuric  acid  and  distilled,  an  acid 

liquor  came   over^  havmg  the  characteristic  odour  of 

ni^n     hydrocjranic  acid.     Some  of  this  liquor,  treated  with  a 

formed    few  drops  of  potash  and  then  with  a  few  drops  of  proto- 

<iunng    sulphate  of  iron,  containing  a  little  persulphate,  and  heated, 

tiiution  *^^  ^^^^  treated  with  a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid  to 

of  pe^   dissolve  the  precipitated  oxide  of  iron,  jrieldcd  Prussian 

blue.' 


'  Cyanide  of  ammoniam  appears  to  be  always  formed  in  the  distilla- 
tion of  peat  But  the  quantitj  seems  to  he  subject  to  connderable 
TBiiatioii,  bdng  apparently  greatest  with  dense  dry  tuif  distiUed  at  a 
high  temperature,  and  least  with  light  wet  tuif  distilled  at  a  low  tem- 
perature. According  to  M.  Langlois  f/lnmiZ.  de  Chim,  et  de  Phj^s,,  L 
IxxtL,  p.  Ill),  cyanide  of  ammonium  is  formed  when  dry  ammoniacal 
gas  passes  oyer  dry  charcoal  at  a  red  heat,  hydrogen  being  eHnriiiated; 
but  according  to  H-  Kuhlmann  (AnnaL  der  Ciem,  imd  Pharm^  Bd. 
zzxviit,  s.  62),  marsh  gas  is  evolyed  in  this  reaction.  Gerhardt  (  TVaite 
de  Chimii  Oraaniquej  t,  1^  p^  305)  gives  the  following  equation,  ex- 
pressive of  tiie  change,  in  accordance  with  the  results  of  Kuhl« 
mann: 

8Ci  +  4  NHs  =  2  [C  (NH4)  N]  +  C1H4. 

Qerhafdt  also  states,  that  if  a  mixture  of  oxide  of  carbon  and  ammooia 
be  passed  through  a  red-hot  tube,  cyanide  of  ammonium  will  be  formed, 
thus: 

2CO  +  2NH8  =  Ci(NH4)N+  2  HO. 

As  the  conditions  required  for  the  fbrmation  of  C3ranide  of  ammoniam 
by  either  of  these  processes,  but  especially  by  that  kst  mentiflaed,  «>- 
exist  in  the  interior  of  the  furnace  in  which  peat  is  distilled,  we  need 
not  be  surprised  at  its  presence  among  the  products  of  the  distilUtion, 
or  of  the  existence  of  several  nitriles,  or  hydrocyanic  ethers,  amon^ 
them  also.  The  higher  the  temperature,  too,  witUn  certain  limits,  tiie 
more  fiivourable  the  conditions  for  the  mutual  decomposition  of  oxide 
of  carbon  and  ammonia,  a  drcumstance  quite  in  accordance  with  the 
observation  made  above,  that  the  quantity  of  cyanide  appeared  to  in- 
crease with  the  temperature  of  distUiation.  In  connection  with  this  sub- 
ject, I  may  mention  some  observations  which  seem  to  indicate  that  the 
action  of  oxide  of  carbon,  at  a  high  tomperature,  upon  ammonia,  is  one  of 
thechiefsourcesof  the  formation  of  cyanide  of  ammonium  in  thedisti]- 
Uuion  of  peat    When  turf  containing  about  thirty  per  cent,  of  hjgro* 
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The  mother  liquor,  from  which  the  cyanide  of  zinc  Xreat- 
waa  separated,  was  still  fiirther  concentrated,  introduced  ment  of 
into  a  stoppered  flask,  and  double  its  volume  of  dilute  J?®'^*' 
sulphuric  a^id  (composed  of  one  part  of  oil  of  vitriol  by  i!S?' 
weight,  and  two  of  water)  added,  and  the  whole  allowed  Mpani- 
to  stand  durin£f  the  nisfht  in  a  mixture  of  salt  and  pounded  ^*®"  ?f 
ice..  Onrfollowd  monnn.  nearly  the  whoC'of  the  r*^' 


Zinc 


sulphate  of  soda  had  crystallized  out.     The  mother  liquor 
was  covered  with  a  layer  of  an  impure  brown  oil ;  this 
was  removed  with  a  pipette,  and  the  mother  liquor  poured 
off.     The  latter  was  then  partially  saturated  with  carbo- 
nate of  soda,  as  recommended  by  Liebig,  in  the  process 
proposed  by  him  for  the  separation  of  butyric  and  valeric 
acios  by  (luclional  distillation,'  and  distilled;  the  whole 
of  the  acetic  acid  remained  behind,  in  the  first  trial  with 
a  small  portion  of  one  or  more  of  the  other  acids ;  thcse^ 
small  portions  it  was  not  thought  worth  while  to  attempt 
to  separate  farther.      The  distillate  yielded  a  little  more 
oil,  which  was  added  to  the  first  quantity,  and  an  ex- 
tremely acid  Kquor,  in  which  the  smell  of  formic  acid 
predominated.     This  liquor  was  somewhat  diluted  with 
water,  divided  into  two  portions,  one  of  which  was  intro-  ^'^on' 
duoed  into  a  stoppered  flask  containing  freshly  prepared  of  wpiw 
hydrated  oxide  of  copper,  with  which  it  was  allowed  to  "^^ 
digest  for  some  time.     The  remainder  of  the  acid  was  ][^ueou8 
then  added  in  successive  portions,  the  whole  being  well  product 
shaken,  so  as  to  take  up  any  basic  salts  formed,  aiid**'^^" 
nearly,  but  not  completely,  neutralize  the  whole  of  the  ^^^^_ 
acid  added.     The  solution  was  then  filtered,  to  separate  Utioa. 


metric  water  is  distOled  in  a  dosed  iron  retort,  heated  by  gas  or  other 
fbel,  the  liquid  which  came  over  at  the  first  period  of  distiUatioii  shows 
DO  trace  of  hydrocyanic  add,  even  when  heated  with  sulphide  of  am- 
moohnn,  and  tested  with  sesqnichloride  of  iron.  Very  liule  ammonia 
is  fonned  in  the  early  stages  of  distillation,  and  the  liquor  has  eyen  an 
add  reaction.  When  the  mass  approaches  a  dull  red  heat,  ammonia 
begins  to  come  oyer;  and  at  a  still  higher  heat,  cyanide  of  ammonium 
may  be  detected,  the  gaseous  mixture  at  the  same  time  containing  a 
9Dod  deal  of  oxide  of  carbon.  As  there  is  always  abundance  of  oxide 
of  carbon  in  every  part  of  the  ftimace  during  the  distillation  of  peat 
in  a  Mast  of  air,  tiie  condiUcHis  are  oertiunly  more  faTourable  for  the 
production  of  cyanide  of  ammonium  in  this  process,  than  when  the  dis- 
tillation is  conducted  in  dosed  ressels.  Perhaps  the  cyanogen  observed 
by  Bunsen  and  Playfair,  as  a  constituent  of  the  gases  of  high  furnaces 
in  which  iron  is  smdted  with  coal,  is  in  part  formed  under  similar 
oonditioDa.  Another  source  of  cyanide  of  ammonium  may  also  be  men- 
tioned, namely,  the  decomposition  of  methylamine  and  other  compound 
smmonias,  at  a  red  heat 
*  AnnaL  der  Chem.  a.  Fharm.,  Bd.  bd,,  S.  855. 
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undissolved  oxide  and  difficultlj  soluble  copper  salts 
of  acids  suspected  to  be  present,  and  exposed  to  sponta- 
neous evaporation  in  a  warm  place ;  a  crystalline  mass  was 
left,  which  was  crushed  up  and  treated  with  alcohol; 
the  undissolved  residue  was  dissolved  in  water,  and 
again  crystallized  by  spontaneous  evaporation.  The  salt 
obtained,  crystallized  in  oblique,  rhomboidal  prisms,  of 
a  clear  blue,  and  yielded,  by  distillation  with  phoe- 
phoric  acid,  an  acid  liquor  having  tdl  the  properties  of 
formic  acid. 

A  small  portion  of  it  neutralized  with  soda,  evaporated 
-  to  dryness,  and  treated  with  some  hydrate  of  baryta,  left 
acid  pre-  &  residue  contaimng  oxalic  acid,  a  reaction  more  or  less 
iMuwd  characteristic  of  formic  acid.^  Another  portion  of  the 
^™  acid  was  treated  with  oil  of  vitriol,  which  decomposed  it 
•alt  in-  with  evolution  of  oxide  of  carbon.  Some  drops  of  it, 
•oioble  warmed  with  a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate,  threw  down 
*"^'  calomel,  and  on  boiling  the  mixture  for  some  time,  me- 
■how«i  tallic  mercury  was  separated.  The  free  acid  did  not  give 
it  to  have  a  precipitate  with  nitrate  of  silver ;  but  a  few  drops,  nearly 
^^  ^*'"  neutrahzed  with  soda,  crystallized  on  a  watch  Rlass,  and 

mic  acid.  -i«ii.  n  •         /»  /» 

dissolved  m  a  very  small  quantity  ot  water,  so  as  to  form 
a  somewhat  concentrated  solution,  yielded,  with  nitrate  of 
silver,  a  white,  difficultly  soluble,  crystalline  precipitate, 
which  soon  darkened.  On  heating  the  mixture,  the  whole 
of  the  silver  was  reduced,  and  the  fluid  became  black, 
from  the  finely  divided  silver  in  suspension.  These  diffe- 
rent reactions  showed  that  the  substance  was  formic  acid. 
In  order  to  control  these  results  by  the  determination  of 
the  atomic  weight,  the  remainder  of  the  acid  was  neu- 
tralized with  carbonate  of  baryta,  the  solution  filtered, 
and  the  filtered  liquor  set  aside  to  crystallize.  The  crys- 
tals formed  were  drained,  washed  with  distilled  watpr, 
dissolved  in  water,  and  again  crystallized  over  sulphuric 
acid.  The  crystals  formed  did  not  lose  their  transparency 
when  exposed  to  the  air. 
Coy.  0.715  grammes  of  the  baryta  salt  dissolved  in  water, 

roboratad  and  precipitated  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  gave  0.730 
by  deter- gpanimes  of  sulphate  of  baryta,  =0.479  grammes  of 
of  atoniic  baryta,  which  corresponds  to  the  following  composition  in 
weight     100  parts : — 

Calcnlated.  Found. 

C,HO„ 32.550 32.906 

BaO, 67.450 67.094 


*  Peligot  AnmU.  de  Chim.  et  de  Pby* ,  Izxiii.  220. 
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The  numbeis  found  agree  sufficiently  well  with  the 
theoretical  ones,  considering  the  great  £ffieidty  of  sepa- 
rating and  purifying  mixed  adds  of  this  kind,  where 
the  quantity  of  material  to  be  operated  upon  is  small  $ 
and  m  this  case  there  was  the  adoitional  difficidty  of  the 
presence  in  the  crude  acid  of  a  great  quantity  of  tarry 
matterSv  in  the  separation  of  which  a  good  deal  of  material 
was  lost 

The  oil  was  next  examined.     It  was  agitated  with  gxami- 
chloride  of  calcium,  to  remove  adhering  water,  and  then  nation  of 
distilled.    The  portion  which  passed  over  at  temperatures  ^^^ 
under  140^,  was  collected  apart;  the  operation  was  con- 
tinued until  the  temperature  rose  to  160^,  when  the  resi* 
due  became  quite  thick  and  tarry,  and  nothing  further 
could  be  done  with  it,  as  the  quantity  was  too  small  to 
attempt  the  further  separation  of  its  constituents  by  other 
means.    Having  since  obtained  a  much  more  considerable 
quantity  of  material,  I  hope  to  be  able  to  separate  the 
substances  of  a  higher  boiling  point  than  160^. 

The  oil  which  came  over  at  temperatures  under  140°  uluinir 
WM  partially  neotraEied  with  carbonate  of  soda,  and  dis-  at  UO^ 
tilled.  The  distillate  consisted  of  an  oily  liquor,  having  C* 
a  piercing,  disagreeable  smell,  reminding  one  at  the  same 
time  of  rancid  cheese  and  the  smell  produced  in  the 
boiling  of  soap.  This  oil  was  again  distilled  with  a  very 
small  quanti^  of  carbonate  of  soda,  the  temperature 
being  carefully  regulated  by  means  of  a  fusible  alloy 
bath.  The  distilLate  was  a  clear,  oily  liquid,  whicli 
boiled  at  140°,  and  distilled  without  change.  It  dis- 
solved in  water,  the  excess  of  oil  floating  upon  the  surr 
face  of  the  saturated  solution.  Carbonate  of  potash  was 
added  to  this  solution  to  neutralize  it,  and  the  whole 
evaporated  to  dryness.  The  dried  mass  was  treated  with 
anhydrous  alcohol,  which  dissolved  the  potash  salt,  leav- 
ing the  excess  of  carbonate  of  potash  behind.  The  alco- 
holic solution  of  the  potash  salt  was  then  treated  with 
ether,  which  precipitated  the  potash  salt  in  colourless 

*  Among  the  many  sooioes  fhmi  which  the  formic  add  piesent  in 
the  pest  U<pior  xaaj  be  derived,  we  may  mention  the  hydrocyanic  acid. 
It  10  weU  known  tnat  if  we  boil  a  solution  of  cyanide  of  potasrium,  we 
oonrert  it  into  ammonia  and  formiate  of  potash.  Even  a  solution  of 
it  in  stoppered  bottles  gradually  decomposes,  carbonate  and  formiate 
being  filmed.  During  the  boiling  of  the  liquor  containing  the  limo 
salts,  the  cyanide  of  lime  must  be  also  partially  decomposed.  This, 
though  it  must  certainly  be  one  of  the  sources  of  the  formic  acid,  is  not 
the  only  one. 

13  b 
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Analysis  pearlj  scales,  feeling  &tty  to  the  touch.     This  salt  was 
of  potash  employed  to  detemune  the  composition  of  the  acid. 
"^^  0.650  grammes  of  this  salt,  dried  at  130°  and  burned 

with  oxide  of  copper,  gave* 

0.755  grammes  of  CO,  (inclusive  of  that  combined  with 
the  potasn,  which  was  supposed  to  remain  behind  as  car- 
bonate), and  0.262  grammes  of  HO. 

0.345  grammes  of  the  salt,  dried  at  130°,  gave  bj 
treatment  with  SO.HO,  evaporation  to  dryness  and 
igBition:  0268  pumnes  of  Sphate  of  polS=0.145 
grammes  of  potash. 

These  numbers  lead  to  the  following  formula  and  oonk- 
position  in  100  parts:— 

Cslcnlated.  Fotmd. 

C. 32.085 31.678 

H, 4.456 4.478 

O, 21.392 21.816 

KO 42.067 42.028 


100.000     100.000 

P     _         These  numbers  were  further  controlled  by  the  deter- 
mination mination  of  the  atomic  weight  from  the  analysis  of  the 
of  atomic  silver  salt.     This  salt  was  prepared  by  precipitating  a 
^?th**'     solution  of  the  potash  salt  with  nitrate  of  silver:  a  white 
baryta     apparently  crystalline  precipitate    was    formed,    which 
salt.        sughtly  blackened,  and  then  partially  decomposed   on 
boiling  the  mixture  for  a  few  minutes.     On  cooling,  the 
salt  was  deposited  in  warty  grains,  which,  on  examina- 
tion with  a  lens,  appeared  to  be  composed  of  a  peculiar 
arrangement  of   needles.      By   careful  recrystallization 
from  a  dilute  solution  left  to  spontaneous  evaporation  for 
a  few  days,  the  salt  was  obtained  in  colourless  needles. 

0.415  of  this  salt,  dried  over  sulphuric  acid,  gave  0.247 
of  metallic  silver =0.265  of  oxide  of  silver,  or  in  100 
parts, 

Calenlated.  Foond. 

C,H»0,, 35.912 36.074 

AgO, 64.088 63.926 


100.000     100.000 


■  In  bazniiig  substances  of  this  kind,  and  indeed  all  Tolatile  bodies, 
or  such  as  at  a  high  temperature  yield  products  of  distillation  which  am 
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The  formula  resulting  from  tliis  analysis  is  that  of  ^'^'. 
propionic  or  metacetonic  acid  C^HjOajHO.  ^^^ 

Some  years  ago  NoUner  obtained  an  acid  from  the  fer- 
mented mother  uquor  of  tartrate  of  lime,  which  he  termed  ^I*" 
pseudo-acetic  acid.     Nickles   analyzed    the    body    and  pseudo- 
deduced  the  formula  C8H«04=C8H508,  HO,  which  is  the  «oftio 
formula  of  the  acid  obtained  by  Grottlieb  by  the  action  of  *^'^ 
potash  or  dilute  sulphuric  acid  upon  hydrocyanic  ether 
or  cyanide  of  ethyl  (propionitrile),  and  which  can  also  be 
obtained  in  several  other  chemical  reactions.     Nickles, 
however,  believed  it  to  differ  from  the  metacetonic  acid. 
DumaSy  Malaguti,  and  Leblanc,'  considered  the  acid  of 
NiiUner  to  be  identical  with  metacetonic  acid ;  both  acids, 
besides  possessing  the  same  composition,  are  also  identical 
in  nnell,  boiling  points,  and  in  the  appearance  and  pro-  not  idoi- 
perties  of  a  great  number  of  their  salts,  especially  the  ^^^^ 
baryta  salt     The  subject  has  been  again  examined  re-  tonic  or 
cently  by  Limpricht  and  von  Uslar,*  who  have  come  to  propionic 
the  conclusion  that  the  acid  of  Nollner  is  really  different  *^^* 

liable  to  be  carried  forwaxd  into  the  chloride  of  calcium  tabe  without 
being  fully  decompoeed,  I  have  found  it  adrantageoua  to  use  a  sli^t 
modiiScmtion  of  the  usual  process.  The  tube  is  of  considerable  length. 
Some  oxide  of  copper  is  moistened  with  nitric  acid,  and  heated  rery 
stronglj'  in  a  crucible,  so  as  to  get  It  into  a  hard,  sintered  mass,  which, 
when  powdered,  has  the  advantage  of  not  being  so  hygroscopic  as  tiie 
oxide  of  copper  usually  employed.  This  powdered  mass  is  again  heated, 
and  when  sufficiently  cooled,  the  substance  to  be  analyzed  is  mixed  up 
coarselj  |rith  a  little  of  it,  and  introduced  into  the  tube,  previously 
well  dried.  The  whole  is  then  covered  with  soft  oxide,  heated  to  200^ 
or  2dO^,  and  filled  in  out  of  the  crucible  itself  in  which  it  was  heated, 
sj  recommended  by  Gerhardt,  and  the  tube  being  corked,  it  is  tapped, 
so  as  to  shake  the  whole  together.  About  four  or  five  inches  of  the 
tube  in  front  of  the  mixture  is  then  filled  up  with  small  lumps  of  the 
sintered  oxide  previously  heated  to  200°,  and  put  into  the  tube  hot.  The 
remainder  of  the  tube,  for  about  six  inches,  is  then  filled  with  copper 
turnings,  whose  surihce  has  been  oxydized  by  being  exposed  at  a  red 
heat  to  a  cunent  of  dry  oxygen  gas.  The  oombuation  is  proceeded 
with  in  the  usual  way,  except  that  the  part  of  the  tube  filled  with 
copper  turnings,  and  part  of  that  filled  with  the  lumps  of  sintered 
oidde,  is  first  heated  red-hot  before  the  combustion  commences,  and  la 
k^  at  that  temperature  to  the  end  of  the  operation.  Ii^  this  way, 
any  carbo-hydrogens  which  may  be  carried  forward  by  the  current  of 
carbonic  add  and  vapour  of  water,  must  pass  through  a  kind  of  sponge 
of  oxide  of  copper,  and  over  a  very  extended  sur&oe  of  oxydized 
copper  at  a  red  heat,  and  are  oomi^tdy  burned.  When  the  combus- 
tion is  finished,  the  last  traces  of  carbon  may  be  burned  away  by 
passing  a  current  of  oxygen  gas  through  the  tube  in  the  way  described 
bj  Qerhardt,  and  which  was  first  suggested  l^  Laurent  (Gerhardt's 
iVuiie  de  Ciktsite,  t.  i.,  p.  86).  GenenUy  speaking,  this  need  not  be 
employed,  except  in  the  case  of  very  difficultly  combustible  bodies. 

^Com|iiL  rend.,  xxv.  781. 

*  Annal.  der  Chem.  u.  Pharm.,  Bd.  xciv.,  S.  321  (1855). 
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from  metacetonic  acid  obtained  fix>m  cyamde  of  ethyl, 
etc. ;  one  of  the  points  of  difference  being  that  the  pro* 
pionate  of  potash  is  separated  from  its  alcoholic  solution 
m  a  ciystalline  state  on  the  addition  of  ether,  while  the 
butjro-acetate  is  uncrystallizablei  The  acid  obtained 
from  the  peat  liquor  corresponds,  therefore,  with  true  pro- 
pionic acid,  in  the  circumstance  of  its  potash  salt  being 
precipitated  as  pearly  scales  from  its  alcoholic  solution 
by  etner. 
j^-  By  repeated  distillations  the  butyroacetic  acid  may 

i»nc«'      ^  resolved  into  butyric  and  acetic  acids ;  but  propionic 
which      acid,  on  the  other  hand,  may  be  repeatedlv  distilled  with- 
iTbf  **'  ^^*  ^^  boiling  point  chan^ng.     If  propionate  of  potash 
their  r^  ^^  soda  be  distilled  with  alcohol  and  sulphuric  acid,  and 
action^,    water  be  added  to  the  distillate  propionate  of  ethyle,  a 
liquid  lighter  than  water,  and  having  a  sort  of  fiiut,  or 
rather  fermented  fruit  odour,  separates.     This  liquid  may 
be  distilled  without  decomposition,  its  boiling  point  re- 
maining constant  at  101^.     But}nx)acetic  acid,   on  the 
other  hand,  yields,  under  the  same  circumstances,  a  mix- 
ture of  acetic  and  butyric  ethers,  which  may  be  separated 
by  fractional  distillation,  the  former  boiling  at  74®,  and 
the  latter  at  119°.     A  portion  of  the  propionate  of  potash 
obtained  from  peat  liquor,  distilled  with  sulphuric  acid 
and  alcohol,  yielded  an  ether  boiling  at  101®,  and  capable 
of  distilling  imchanged,  and  corresponding  in  every  re- 
spect with  propionic  ether.* 
Treat-         ^^^^  portion  of  the  oil  which  came  over  at  temperatures 
ment  of  hctwccn  140®  and  160°  was  about  three-fourths  neutral- 
oil  boil-   ized  with  carbonate  of  soda  and  distilled ;  the  distillate 
twam"    ^^  rejected.     The  residue  in  the  retort  was  then  dis- 
i^Qo      tilled  with  sufficient  hydrated  phosphoric  acid  to  decom- 
andieo^'  pose  it ;  the  distillate  was  agitated  with  chloride  of  calcium, 
^'  and  then  about  one-third  neutralized  with  carbonate  of 

soda,  and  again  distilled.  The  distillate  consisted  of  an 
oily  liquid,  having  a  faint  yellow  tint,  but  becoming 
darker  on  keeping.  This  is  also  the  case  with  nearly 
every  peat  product,  no  matter  what  pains  may  be  taken 
to  purify  it,  probably  from  the  presence  of  minute  traces 
of  some  body  which  oxidizes  rapidly  and  blackens.  The 
oil  was  neutralized  by  baryta  water,  and  evaporated  to 
dryness  at  a  very  gentle  heat,  a  few  bubbles  of  carbonic 

'  See  a  abort  paper,  "Obaervationa  on  aome  of  the  pix>ductB  of  the 
putrefaction  of  animal  and  regetable  aubstances**,  at  page  202  of  thia 
number. 
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add  being  passed  tlirough  the  solution  in  the  first  instance, 
to  convert  excess  of  baryta  into  carbonate.  The  dried 
residue  was  dissolved  in  water,  carefully  filtered,  and  the 
solution  set  aside  for  some  weeks  during  summer  in  a 
cellar.  The  greater  part  of  the  salt  crystaUized  out  in  the 
form  of  lustrous  flattened  prisms,  which  were  unaltered 
by  exposure  to  the  air,  and  melted  at  a  temperature  a 
little  below  100®  into  a  clear  glass.  Heated  to  130**,  they 
lost  18.64  per  cent,  which  corresponds  very  nearly  to  4 
equivalents  of  water.  a    i   ta 

I.  0.645  grammes  of  this  salt,  dried  at  130®,  and  ofbao^a 
burned  with  chromate  of  lead,  gave  0.730  grammes  ofsaiu. 
carbonic  acid,  and  0.264  grammes  of  water. 

0.330  grammes  of  the  same  salt,  dried  at  the  same  tem- 
perature, gave  0.247  grammes  of  sulphate  of  baryta=0.162 
granunes  of  baryta. 

II.  0.450  grammes,  burned  with  oxide  of  copper,  the 
salt  having  been  first  mixed  up  with  phosphate  of  copper, 
gave  0.512  grammes  of  carbonic  acid  and  0.183  grammes 
of  water." 

These  numbers  correspond  to  the  following  per-centage 
composition : — 

Fonnd. 

/ ^ s 

CaldUftted.  t  II. 

C, 30.834 30.866 31.030 

H, 4.496 4.547 4.518 

O, 15.418 15.497 15.362 

BaO  .  .  .  49.252 49.090 49.090 


100.000     100.000    100.000 

These  results  were  controlled  by  a  determination  of  the  niination 
atomic  weij^ht  from  the  analysis  of  the  silver  salt.  A  dilute  of  atomio 
solution  of  the  baryta  salt  was  treated  with  nitrate  ofTJ*^,' 
silver,  and  exposed  to  spontaneous  evaporation.     After  Jj^^  ^^ 

I®  It  is  well  known  that  in  the  combustion  of  the  \mtyUk  salts 
of  serenl  of  the  organic  acids  by  means  of  o^dde  Ot  copper,  the 
bttiyta  remains  behind  in  the  tnbe  as  carbonate,  while  in  the  case  of 
the  salts  of  sereral  other  adds,  the  whole  of  it  does  not  remain  as  car- 
bonate. This  is  the  case  with  the  acidsofthe  series  now  wider  discus- 
aon.  Lerch,  in  his  inTestigation  on  the  Tolatile  adds  of  butter 
{AmmaL  der  Chem.  u.  PAona.,  Bd.  zliz.,  p.  216),  accordingly  proposed 
ta>  mix  the  salt  to  be  analysed,  before  mixing  it  with  oxide  of  copper, 
with  from  three  to  four  times  its  vdume  of  ignited  phosphate  of  copper. 
He  found  that  the  whole  of  the  carbonic  acid  was  driven  off  from  the 
baryta,  when  baryta  salts  were  bm'ned  under  such  circumstances. 
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some  tiin<3  pearly  lustrous  scales  were  fanned,  which  were 
almost  insoluble  in  cold  water.  Thej  were  well  washed^ 
and  dissolved  in  boiling  water.  On  cooling,  the  salt 
crystallized  out. 

0.365  grammes  of  the  salt,  dried  over  sulphuric  acid 
and  ignited,  left  0.201  grammes  of  metallic  silver =0.216 
grammes  of  oxide  of  silver.  These  results  lead  to  the 
foUowing  numbers:— 

Calctilated.  Fovnd. 

C,H,0„ 40.513 40.853 

AgO,  59.487 59.147 

100.000     lOOXXX) 

Butyric       These  numbers  represent   the   formula  CgHyO„HO, 
acid.       which  is  that  of  butync  acid. 

^^^^.^  The  salt  of  baryta  with  four  equivalents  of  water,  which 
tution  I  obtained,  corresponded  with  one  of  the  salts  described 
of  buty-  by  Chancel,  and  which  appears  to  have  been  also  obtained 
rtte  of  -^y  Pelouze  and  Gelis.  Chancel  stated  that  butyrate  of 
baryta  crystallizes  either  with  two  or  four  equivalents  of 
water  of  crystallization,  according  as  it  is  obtained  from 
hot  or  cold  solutions.  When  it  crystallizes  in  the  cold,  it 
forms  long  flattened  prisms  perfectly  transparent  and  con- 
taining 18.8  per  cent,  of  water,  or  four  equivalents.  These 
crystals  melt  to  a  transparent  liquid  without  losing  weight 
wnen  heated  to  a  temperature  below  100°.  Crystallised 
from  warm  solutions,  the  salt  contains  10.5  per  cent,  of 
water,  or  2  equivalents,  and  does  not  melt  at  100°.  I  had 
not  enough  of  material  to  succeed  in  the  preparation  of 
the  salt  with  two.  equivalents  of  water,  having  only  ob- 
tained anhydrous  crusts  in  every  attempt  which  I  made. 

According  to  Lerch,  butyrate  of  baiyta  appears  in  two 
different  crystalline  conditions,  and  in  each  is  anhydrous; 
the  one  consists,  as  Chevreul  has  described,  of  mother-of- 
pearl-like  plates  and  flattened  flexible  prisms ;  the  other 
of  hard  granular  crusts.  The  latter  may,  however,  be 
converted  into  the  former  by  repeated  recrystallization. 
In  either  condition  it  did  not  melt  at  100°.  Lerch  fur- 
ther states  that  he  could  not  obtain  butyrate  of  baiyta 
other  than  in  an  anhydrous  form. 

It  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  different  results  ob- 
tained bv  Chancel  and  myself,  and  by  Lerch.  The 
same  diraculty  occurs  in  the  cawj  of  propionate  of  baryta, 
if  the  salt  of  Keller,  with  nine  eqmvaients  of  water,  be 
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reallj  a  propionate,  for  all  other  statements  agree  in  con- 
sidering that  salt  as  anhydrous.  I  have  instituted  some  ex- 
periments with  the  view  of  discovering  the  cause  of  the 
anomaly  in  the  baryta  salts  of  both  acids,  as  well  as  to 
determme  more  exactly  the  constitution  of  the  butyrates 
and  of  the  double  salts  which  they  form  with  the  acetates, 
but  the  investi^tion  is  not  yet  sufficiently  advanced  to 
enable  me  to  give  any  results  here. 

The  acids  of  the  series  CH^O^,  or  according  to  the  j^^^^  ^^ 
notation  of  Grerhardt,  the  acids  homologous  to  the  radical  the  series 
C.H^— ,0,  which  I  have  as  yet  succeeded  in  separaling  C«H,o^, 
fiom  poat  liquor  are  «.x,rdiBglr^  ^Z. 

hat  beea 

Formic  Acid, C,H,0^  atab- 

Acetic        , C,HA  ^"^ 

Prc^ionic   „    0,11^0^ 

Butyric       „    CeHA 

It  is  highly  probable  that  several  higher  members  of 
the  series  axe  present,  and  mav  be  detected  when  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  the  mixed  salts  ia  operated  upon. 

The  acids  not  belcmging  to  the  last  mentioned  series,  other 
which  have  been  found,  are,  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  phenic,  adds 
or  carbolic  acid,  which  is  formed  in  venr  large  quantities.  '^"'^' 
It  is  probable  that  ^s  class  will  also  be  much  enlarged 
when  larger  quantities  of  raw  material  are  employed. 

Independent  of  the  theoretical  importance  of  this  new  .j,. . 
source  of  the  remarkable  series  of  homologous  acids,  their  soonre  of 
occurrence  as  products  of  destructive  distillation  derives  the  acids 
additional  interest  fix>m  the  discovery  by  Scherer  of  se^  ^^ 
veral  members  of  the  series  in  the  mineral  water  of  Bru-  c«H»o 
kenau,  in  Bavaria."    There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  pro-  reodered 
duction  of  coal  is  nothing  more  than  a  proeeea  of  alow  IJ^J"" 
distiUationy  and  that  all  the  substances  which  are  obtained  by      ^ 
when  wood  or  peat  are  distilled,  are  given  off  in  the  Scherer's 
early  stages  of  metamorphosis  of  coal-forming  organic  **??^*'^ 
substances.     The  origin  of  the  acids  in  the  water  of  Bru-  in  mio*. 
kenau  is  probably  the  slow  decay  of  subterraneous  vege-  «l  w»- 
table  matter,  perhaps  a  bed  of  lignite  or  brown  coal.     I  **'•* 
shall  have  some  further  observations  to  make  on  this  re- 
lation between  destructive  distillation  and  the  formation 
of  coal  in  the  subsequent  papers  of  this  series. 


"  Annal.  der  Chem.  u.  Pharm.,  zcix.,  S.  257. 
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Art.  V. — Observations  an  some  of  the  Products  of  the 
Putrefaction  of  Vegetable  and  Animal  SubstanceSy  and 
their  relation  to  Pathology.     By  Wiluam  K.  Sul« 

UVAN. 


A 


BRIEF  summary  of  the  observations  which  form 
the  subject  of  tne  following  communication^  was 
appended  as  a  note  to  a  paper  which  I  read  at  the  Dublin 
Meeting  of  the  British  Association,  atid  which  is  printed 
m  the  present  number  of  this  joiunal  (**  On  the  formar 
tion  of  several  of  the  acids  of  the  series  C.H.04,  by  the 
destructive  distillation  of  peat*").  It  had  abeady  been 
put  into  type  in  its  original  shape,  when  it  struck  me  that 
the  subject  bein^  of  so  much  importance,  especially  in  a 
physiological  pomt  of  view,  my  observations  mignt  not 

f)rove  umnteresting,  if  somewhat  extended,  and  tne  aoa- 
ytical  details  added.     Such  an  extension  wad  incom- 
patible with  the  limits  of  a  note,  and  I  have  accordingly 
made  a  distinct  communication  of  it. 
Mui  of       Several  years  ago,  I  made  between  thirty  and  forty 
wbeaten  pounds  of  wheateu  flour  into  dough  with  distilled  water, 
to  pu[^  placed  it  in  an  earthen  pan,  covered  it  with  distilled 
fy  seve-  Water,  and  placed  in  the  water  and  over  the  mass  <^ 
ralyean  dough  an  inverted  funnel,  the  neck  of  which  communi- 
^^'       oated  by  means  of  a  narrow  glass  tube  with  the  top  of  a  tall 
narrow  bell  glass  provided  with  a  stop-cock,  and  inverted 
over  some  mercuiy  in  a  basin.     The  whole  apparatus  was 
laid  aside  in  a  cold  damp  cellar  for  one  year;  during  this 
period  the  mass  swelled  up,  bubbles  of  gas  where  evolved 
which  collected  in  the  fuimel,  and  could  be  made  to  pass 
into  the  bell  glass  from  time  to  time  by  opening  the  stop- 
Omm      cook.     The  gas  collected  in  this  way  consisted  almost 
evoWed    entirely  of  carbonic  acid,  but  smaU  quantities  of  marah 
during    gas  CH^   and  uncombined  hydrogen    were   obtained. 
^°Q        Sulphide  of  hydrogen  did  not  appear  to  have  been  given 
off  at  any  period  of  the  putrefaction;  a  piece  of  paper 
dipped  into  acetate  of  lead,  suspended  in  the  bell  glass 
for  days,  did  not  exhibit  the  slightest  blackening.  Proto- 
chloride  of  mercury  or  basic  acetate  of  lead  was  not 
precipitated  black  by  the  water  standing  over  the  doug^h. 
Chuiges      Very  soon  after  the  dough  was  placed  in  the  water  die 
produced  putrefaction  set  in,  but  its  energy  gradually  diminished 
in  matt   according  as  the  liquor  became  acid.     At  the  end  of  the 
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year  tKe  greater  part  of  the  mass  appeai*ed  to  have  byputn- 
undeivone  but  little  true  decomposition.  Nevertheless,  fiction, 
the  gmten  throughout  the  whole  mass  had  undergone 
considerable  physical  change.  It  had  lost  much  of  its 
tenacity,  the  external  portion  especially  forming  a  soft 
tUmy  mass  in  which  quantities  oi  starch  globules  more  or 
less  unaltered  were  imbedded^  A  portion  of  the  gluten 
taken  from  within  about  an  inch  of  the  surface  of  the 
mass,  and  freed  from  all  adhering  starch,  was  digested 
with  water  slightly  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid  at 
a  temperature  of  22^  C.  until  it  dissolved.  This  solution 
examined  with  a  polarimeter  presented  the  power  of  left- 
handed  deviation  m  a  very  feeble  degree,  compared  with 
a  solution  of  an  equal  degree  of  strength  made  with  firesh 
gluten. 

At  the  end  of  the  second  year  the  appearances  were  but 
Uttle  altered,  and  it  was  quite  remarxable  how  little  the  of^potr^ 
putrefaction  had  progressed.     That  this  retardation  was  faction 
caused  by  the  presence  of  adds  in  the  liquor,  was  very  ■I'o^^by 
clearly  dLon^ted  by  another  experiment  made  witfc  t^" 
flour  mixed  up  with  ground  chalk,  and  then  made  into  meat  to 
dough  and  placed  in  water  beside  the  other  mass.     In  **  ^°8 
the  course  of  a  few  months  the  mass  had  putrefied  more  fonn»- 
than  the  other  had  done  afler  the  lapse  of  two  and  a  half  tion  of 
years.     In  this  case  a  little  sulphide  of  hydrogen  appeared  ?P*^f.'" 
to  have  been  formed.     Circumstances  prevented  me  from  ^^^^ 
continuing  the  experiments  afler  this  period.     But  being 
anxious  to  determine  the  nature  of  the  substances  dis-  Experi- 
solved  in  the  water  of  the  flour  putrefied  without  chalk,  moots 
I  placed  the  whole  noass  upon  a  unen  strainer,  and  when  J^)*""* 
it  nad  thoroughly  drained,  I  mixed  the  mass  on  the  filter  oeeHed 
with  a  large  quantity  of  distilled  water,  allowed  the  solid  ^Hh, 
part  to  subside,  and  decanted  off  the  supernatant  liquor,  J}j^^]f** 
which  was  then  added  to  that  which  had  drained  m>m  hues 
the  mass.     This  liquor  was  mixed  with  baryta  water  and  >od  ba- 
distilled  imtil  Ae  greater  part  of  the  liquor  had  passed  JJ ^JJ^** 
over.     The  latter  was  very  weakly  alkahne ;  it  was  neu-  pi«. 
tralized  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  evaporated  to  dryness,  •wvod. 
at  first  on  a  sand  bath,  and  lastly  over  a  water  bath. 
This  dried  mass  was  then  preserved  in  tubes.     The  re- 
sidue in  the  retorts  was  then  removed,  some  carbonic  acid 
passed  through  it,  boiled,  filtered,   and  evaporated  to 
dryness,  and  the  dry  mass  preserved  in  tubes. 

While  these    experiments  were    in    progress  I   also  g^-^. 
allowed  a  mass  of  brain  to  putrefy  under  exactly  similar  meat  or 
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P^^*^^<^  circiiiiistances.    In  this  caae  the  putrefaction  set  in  with 

bnOiL      8^^*^  rapidity,  and  continued  uninterruptedly  for  several 

months,  because  here  the  liquor  never  became  decidedly 

add.     Both  sulphide  and  phosphide  of  hydrogen  were 

evolved  during  the  decomposition  of  the  mass. 

A  very  superficial  examination  of  the  acid,  basic,  and 
bases      Other  products  contained  in  the  liquid  in  which  the  brain 
formed    had  putrefied,  made  at  the  time,  and  among  which  I 
during    found  valeric  acid  in  comparatively  large  proportdona,  and 
UoQ^of  ^  what  I  believed  to  have  been  tnmethylamme  and  some 
brain,     peculiar  compoimd  containing  phosphorus,  led  me  to  be- 
lieve that  a  considerable  number  of  tne  ammonia  bases  aie 
produced  during  the  slow  decay  of  vegetable  and  flitJTn^l 
substances. 
Expert'       Having  been  engaged  during  the  past  year  in  seaieking 
raentora-  for  similar  bodies  among  other  products,  I  detennined  to 
samed     eiuunine  the  chlorides  and  baryta  salts  from  the  putze- 
the  put  ^<^on  of  the   flour,  which  I  had  careMly  preserved 
year.       in  tubes,  as  above  mentioned,  but  which  I  had  not  had 
time  to  analyze.     The  following  is  a  summary  q£  the  re« 
suits  which  I  obtained. 

The  dried  mass  presumed  to  contain  the  mixed  dilo- 
tiooai     Ti^es  of  several  bases,  was  treated  with  absolute  alcohol, 
distil-     which  dissolved  a  portion  of  it;  the  residue  was  common 
lation  of  chloride  of  ammonium,  as  was  fiilly  established  by  a 
diloride.  determination  of  the  nlatinum  in  the  precipitate  formed 
into  three  by  the  addition  of  chloride  of  pladntun  and  alcohol  to  a 
portions,  solution  of  it.     The  alcoholic  solution  separated  from 
the  chloride  of  ammonium  was  evaporated  to  dryness; 
the  dry  mass  was  introduced  into  a  retort  and  a  quantity 
of  baryta  dissolved  in  water  added,  equivalent  to  wha^ 
would  be  required  to  saturate  one-third  of  the  acid  con- 
tained in  a  quantity  of  common  chloride  of  ammoniimi 
equal  in  weight  to  the  dry  mass  put  into  the  retort 
The  mass  was  then  heated  m  a  water  bath,  the  product 
of  distillation  received  into  water  acidulated  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  the  solution  thus  obtained  evaporated,  and 
the  resulting  dry  mass,  which  I  shall  call  A,  preserved  for 
further  examination.    As  much  more  baryta  was  added 
to  the  residue  in  the  retort  and  a  second  product,  B,  ob- 
tained.    A  third  portion  of  baryta  was  then  put  into  the 
retort  and  a  third  product,  C,  found. 

The  product  called  A  was  fractionated  in  exactly  the 
^^l^^y  same  manner  that  the  whole  mass  had  been,  the  distillate 
distil-     being  subdivided  into  three  portions,  a,  6,  c.     The  por- 
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lion  a  was  dissolved  in  the  smallest  posnble  quantily  of  i*^<>n  "^ 
water;  bichloride  of  platinum  was  then  added,  and  a^^  ^^ 
mixture  of  alcohol  ana  elher  which  threw  down  a  double 
salt  possessing  all  the  psoperties  of  the  ordinary  platino* 
chloride  of  ammonium.  A  detennination  of  the  platinum 
in  this  salt  verified  the  supposition  that  the  substance 
operated  upon  was  almost  wholly  chloride  of  ammo- 
mum. 

A  portion  of  the  product  b  was  dissolved  in  water  and  Prept- 
treated  with  bichloride   of  platinum   and  alcohol,  but^*^^^ 
scarcely  any  piecipitate  coula  be  obtained.     The  whole  ^^^^ 
was  then  evaporated  to  dryness  in  a  water  bath,  but  it  diamand 
was  found  so  difficult  to  effect  a  separation  of  the  pure  9^><i^i<>> 
compound,  that  I  had  to  have  recourse  to  the  combinar  ^^J[^ 
tiona  with  other  metals.     Another  portion  was  treated 
with  protochloride  of  palladium,  but  although  a  beau^ 
tifiil  wit  was  formed,  considerable  difficulty  was  expe* 
rienced  in  separating  it  in  a  pure  state.     Havmg  dissolved 
the  remainder  of  the  product  in  the  smallest  possible 
quantity  of  water,  a  very  concentrated  solution  of  ter- 
diloridc  of  gold  was  added,  which  threw  down  a  yellow 
precipitate  that  dissolved  on  the  addition  of  a  mixture  of 
ether  and  alcohol     The  solution  thus  formed  was  exposed 
to  spontaneous  evaporation  in  a  warm  place,  but  shaded 
from  the  light.     A  number  of  small  short  rectangular 
prisms  separated,  which  dissolved  with  difficulty  in  cold 
water;  but  fineely  in  boiling  water,  though  not  without 
suffering  slight  decomposition  if  boiled  for  some  time. 
This  difference  of  solubility  afforded  a  means  of  obtaining 
the  salt  in  a  comparatively  pure  state ;  the  crystals  were 
accordingly  dissolved  in  a  small    quantity  of  boiling 
water;  on  cooling  the  compound  crystallized  out.    The  Mode  of 
proportions  of  gold  and  chlorine  in  these  crystals  were  deter- 

^^f*™^^i  ^  ^^jT^  *  ^«^^^,  ?T*^*y  "^f^  Sir'"* 

mto  a  small  nask,  adding  some  granulated  zinc  and  one  amonnt 
drop  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  and  allowing  the  whole  to  of  gold 
digest  for  some  time.    When  all  the  gold  was  precipi- f*^^**^*^ 
tated,  the  supernatant  clear  liquid  was  decanted  off,  and  gold  salt 
the   residue  repeatedly  washed  by  decantation.      The 
precipitated  gold  was  treated  with  dilute  nitric  acid  in 
order  to  dissolve  the  excess  of  zinc;  the  solution  was  de- 
canted off  and  added  to  the  previous  liquor,  and  the  gold 
repeatedly  washed  by  decantation  as  before.     When  mlly 
washed  it  was  transferred  to  a  small  porcelain  cup,  drira 
in  a  water  bath,  gently  ignited,  and  weighed.    All  the  li- 
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quids  obtained  inthewadiingofthegoldwerethienpbused 
in  an  evEpoiating  baffln,  and  a  little  milk  of  lime  added, 
and  the  whole  evaporated  in  a  water  bath  to  dryness  to 
expel  the  volatile  base.    The  dried  residue  was  boiled 
with  water,  the  solution  filtered,  and  a  few  drops  of  nitric 
acid  added  so  as  to  carefully  neutralize  the  lime ;  it  was 
then  heated  to  boiling,  and  nitrate  of  silver  added,  to  pre- 
cipitate the  chlorine.    Hie  milk  of  lime  used,  was  pre- 
pcoed  from  lime  made  with  white  marble ;  before  b^ng 
used  it  was  slacked  and  then  mixed  with  a  laree  quantity 
ofpure  water,  allowed  to  settle,  the  clear  liqmd  decanted 
ofi,  and  finesh  water  poured  on,  this  operation  being  re- 
peated three  or  four  times  so  as  to  separate  any  chlorine 
which  might  be  present.     0.115  gramme  ot  the  gold 
salt  all  treated  in  this  way  gave    0.056   gramme   of 
The  base  metallic  gold,   and  0.165   gramme  of  chloride   of  sil- 
in  the     yer.    These  numbers  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  body 
J*^"    under  examinadon  was  the  aurochloride  of  trimethy- 
tHme-     lium,  N(C,H,)„HCl,AuCl„  as  wiU  be  evident  &om  the 
tiiyU-     following  comparison: 


mioe. 


Calcnlefeed. 

N(C,H,),H      .    .    .    15.074  .  . 

CI, 35.600  .  .    35.441 

Au 49.326  .  .    48.695 


100.000 


Ezeai- 


The  dried  mass  B  was  fractionated  in  the  same  manner 

as  A,  into  two  portions.     The  first  portion  consisted 

o'B.       chiefly  of  chloride  of  ammonium  and  chloride  of  trime- 
thylium.     The  second  portion  was  dissolved  in  a  small 
Preparap  quantity  of  water;  a  few  drops  of  alcohol  were  added, 
puunum  ^^^  ^^^  ^  solution  of  bichlondc  of  platinum,  as  long  as 
■alt        any  precipitate  was  formed.     The  wnole  was  allowed  to 
digest  in  the  liquid  for  about  ten  minutes,  and  was  then 
filtered  to  separate  the  precipitate.   The  latter  was  treated 
with  boiling  water,  which  dissolved  it.     When  the  ^u- 
tion  cooled  it  crystallized  out  as  golden  scales  of  great  bril- 
liancy.   0.152  gramme  gave  on  ignition  0.051  gramme  of 
metallic  platinum ;  0.90  gramme  digested  with  granulated 
zinc,  and  then  boiled  with  lime-water,  filtered,  a  few  drops 
of  nitric  acid  added,  and  the  chlorine  precipitated  by 
nitrate   of  silver,   gave  0.133   gramme   of  chloride   of 
The  baie  silver.      These   numbers  correspond   to  platinochloride 
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H*     "  VHCl.  PtCU,  as  the  foUowing  J^fe!*" 
comparison  shows: — 

CUenlated.  Fomd. 

N(C,JI.,)H  .  .  .   30.046 

CI,      ....   36.290     36.503 

Pt      ....   33.664     33.552 


100.000 


The  solution  from  which  the  foregoing  salt  crystallized  Tnat- 
out,  was  still  further  concentrated  at  a  very  gentle  tem-  ™ w  ^ 
perature  and  shaded  from  the  light;  a  very  concentrated  J^^i^ 
solution  of  bichloride  of  platinum  was  then  added,  and  liquor 
the  whole  set  aside  in  the  dark  for  some  days.     During  J|^™ 
this  time  a  crystalline  precipitate  separated,  which  was  ^^  ^^ 
dissolved  in  boiling  water;  on  bein^  set  aside  until  next  tinum 
day,  a  quantity  of  deep  orange  yellow  tabular  crystals  ^^'. 
deposited,  but  mixed  with  some  of  the  golden  scales  of  J^yj^^ 
the  last  salt,  and  what  appeared  to  be  the  platinum  com-  minewu 
pound  with  common  ammonia.    The  whole  mass  was"*?*- 
accordingly  digested  with  zinc,  and  the  solution  boiled  '*'* 
with  baryta  water  in  a  small  retort  connected  with  a 
bottie  containing  water  kept  cool  by  ice.      The  weak 
alkaline  solution  thus  obtamed  was  about  one-tiiird  neu- 
tralized with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  distilled  at  a  very 
moderate  temperature;   the  product  thus  obtained  was 
then  about  two-thirds  neutralized  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  evaporated  to  a  very  small  quantity ;  this  was  then 
divided  into  two  portions,  to  one  a  strong  solution  of  bi- 
chloride of  platinum  was  added,  and  a  few  drops  of  alco- 
hol, a  slight  precipitate  was  thrown  down,  which  was 
separated  by  filtration ;  re-dissolved  in  water  and  set  aside, 
it  crystallized  in  fine  scales.     The  mother  liquor  was  set 
aide  for  some  days,  when  the  orange  yellow  tabular  crys- 
tals again  formed,  but  still  mixed  witii  a  small  quantity 
of  some  other  compounds.     The  whole  quantity,  amount-  ^^^  ^^^^ 
ing  0.125  gramme,  was  burned,  and  gave  0.049  gramme  present 
of  metallic  platinum = 39.200  per  cent.    The  body  having  >«  !•'«- 
the  nearest  composition  to  this  would  be  platinochloride  StV^JJJJIli" 

ethy- 

of  ethylium,  N  ^    '  H  VHC1,RC!1„  which  contaLoa '•'°'"*- 


lium,  N  ^       H  V 
39.300  per  cent,  of  platinum. 
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Gold  salt      1^6  gold  salt  was  prepaied  with  the  other  portion  of 
oCetbjr^  the  chloride :  it  consisted  c^fine  bundles  of  lustrous  golden 
^^^"^    onmge  prismatic  needles,  but  containing  a  little  of  another 
gold  salt  mixed  with  it.    With  the  extremely  small  quan* 
dty  of  material  at  my  disposal,  I  found  it  impossilne  to 
purify  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  salt  for  an  analysis. 
C  eon-         The  portion  marked  C,  fix>m  the  first  fractioning  of  the 
wToill    bolides,  apparently  contained  seyeral  bases;  but  I  had 
baaM.      not  enough  substance  to  enable  me  to  prepare  the  plati- 
num or  gold  salts  in  a  state  of  purity. 
Bmsb  The  only  bases,  accordingly,  whose  presence  I  was  able 

foond,     tiQ  determine  with  certainty,  were,  trimethylamine,  ethy- 
^1^  ]2l     lamine,  and  amylamine. 

miM,ete.  The  baryta  salts  were  treated  by  Liebig's  process  of 
fractional  distillation,  and  in  other  respects  in  the  manner 
Bafju  described  in  my  other  paper,  already  referred  to ;  it  is 
■fjl*  therefore  unnecessary  to  describe  the  process  here.  The 
i[^iic  only  adds  which  I  could  detect  were  acetic,  butyric,  and 
butyric,  valeric;  several  higher  members  of  the  series  are  un- 
f^  ^^'  doubtedly  formed  by  putzefaction ;  but  it  would  require 
adds,  to  operate  upon  a  very  large  quantity  of  material  in  order 
to  be  able  to  separate  them.  I  am  also  disposed  to  think 
Fonnic  that  formic  acid  is  also  produced  by  putrefaction.  The 
acid  pro-  results  which  I  obtained,  although  rendering  its  existence 
^i^u  very  probable,  do  not  entitle  me  to  pronounce  positively 

upon  its  presence. 

Kegativ«      With  regard  to  the  presence  of  propionic  acid,  my  expe- 

cbarac-    riments  are  rather  of  a  negative  character,  and  certainly 

^^     do  not  lead  to  a  definite  result.     On  distilling  one  of  the 

at  u>  the  ^^^  residues  (resulting  firom  the  partial  neutralization  of 

proaenoe  the  mixed  adds,  with  a  view  of  separating  acetic  acid)  with 

^  P'^P^  phosphoric  acid,  neutralizing  the  distillate  with  baryta,  and 

^^^     crystallizing  the  baryta  compound  two  or  three  times, 

which  was  a  matter  of  consicterable  difficulty,  a  salt  was 

obtained  having  the  exact  appearance  of  propionate  of 

baiyta.    When  a  solution  of  this  salt  was  decomposed  by 

caroonate  of  potash,  the  solution  filtered,  evaporated  to 

dryness,  and  the  residue  treated  with  absolute  alcohol, 

no  crystalline  salt  could,  however,  be  separated  by  the 

addition  of  ether,  which,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  would  be 

the  case  if  propionic  acid  was  present. 

Propl-         It  is  probable  that  the  acid  which  has  been  obtained  by 

onic  add  ^^  putrefaction  of  lentils,  peas,  etc.,  by  BoBhme,'   and 


1  Jour,  ftir  Prakt.  Chem.,  xli ,  278,  (as  quoted  in  Gerhaidt's  TVaiie 
de  Chim.,t.il,p,iiO). 
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vliich  Deasa^es  and  Cliautard'  believe  to  be  present  in  ^^ 
spent  tanners'  bark,  may  be  the  butyroacetic,  and  not  true  formed 
propionic  acid,  whigli  does  not  appear  to  be  readily  formed  during 
in  processes  of  putrefaction.    When  mangel  wurzel  or  2]J^^*^ 
other  varieties  of  beet  are  stored  in  heaps,  and  happen  to 
heat  and  decay,  a  good  deal  of  butyric  acid  is  sometimes 
fbmied;  but  I  was  never  able  to  detect  propionic  acid, 
nor  could  I  in  putrefied  beet  juice,  although  I  have  ope- 
rated on  a  large  quantity.    F.  Keller,  nevertheless,  states'  Keller 
that  propionic  acid  is  the  predonunating  acid  formed  when  ■taten 
bnm  IB  fermented  with  animal  tissues;  indeed,  he  ^^ys^^J^^ 
the  only  acids  he  obtained  were  acetic  and  propionic  acids,  it 
Accordung  to  him,   propionate  of  baryta  contains  nine 
atoms  of  water  of  crystallization,  which  it  loses  on  being 
heated  to  140°.     This  statement  is  opposed  to  the  usual 
opinion  that  propionate  of  baryta  is  an  anhydrous  salt. 
Frankland  and  Kolbe  distin^ctly  state^  that  propionate  of 
of  baryta  dried  at  100°  has  the  formula,  BaO,  0,11,0,. 

Strecker^  observes,  that  the  mixed  salts  of  acetic  and  Strecker 
butyric  acids  could  be  mistaken  for  propionates,  and  that  ^i^^ 
the  formation  of  propionic  acid  in  the  fermentation  of  ^{^^ 
bran,  as  mentioned  by  Keller,  is  by  no  means  proved,  salu  of 
He,  however,  obtained  a  large  quantity  of  that  acid  under  ^^^^^ 
circumstances  which  certainnr  snow  that  it  can  be  formed  [^^^  °~ 
during  putrefaction,  if  not  m  the  first  stages,  at  least  as  adds 
the  r^mt  of  secondary  reactions.     In  makmg  lactic  acid  cojiid  be 
b^  the  modified  process  proposed  by  Bensch,  that  is,  by  ^^^  p^** 
mixing  together  water,  sugar,  sotur  xnilk,  and  cheese,  the  piooAtai. 
mixture  was  left  for  two  or  three  months  in  a  place  in 
which  the  temperature  varied  fix)m  20°  to  0°.    There  He  ob- 
was  formed  at  the  end  of  this  time,  besides  lactate  of  ^|^|/' 
lime,  a  considerable  quantity  of  mannite  (as  much  as  lib.  however, 
from  lOlbs.  of  sugar).     On  allowing  such  a  mixture  of 
lactate  and  maimite  to  remain  during  a  summer  at  a  tem- 
perature reaching  to  20°  or  22°,  the  lactate  of  lime  gra- 
dually dissolved,   and  the  evolution  of  gas  continued. 
After  standing  for  a  year,  the  mass  was  treated  according 
to  Bensch's  process  for  separating  butyric  acid,  but  none 
could  be  found;  the  only  acids  obtained  being  a  lar^e 
quantity  of  propionic  acid,  a  small  quantity  of  valeric 
acid  (derived  from  the  cheese),  and  acetic  acid. 

*  Jotmi.  de  Phann.,  ziiL,  244. 

'  AnnaL  der  Chem.  a.  Pharm.,  Ixziii,  205. 

*  AnnaL  der  Chem.  u.  Phartn.,  zcU.  80. 

*  AanaL  der  Chem.  u.  Pharm.,  Ixv.  288. 
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The  formation  of  compound  ammonia  bases  in  the  pro- 
cess of  putrefaction  is  of  great  interest  in  a  patholog;ical 
point  of  view.  Indeed  I  was  originailj  led  to  institute 
terett  ia'  ^^^  foregoing  experiments  from  the  belief  that  such  inves- 
apatho-  tigations  would  throw  light  upon  many  pathological 
^<^  c^Boiges,  and  firom  the  conviction  that  the  ammonia  which 
^^  ^  is  said  to  exist  in  the  blood  in  tjrphus,  scarlatina,  variola^ 
which  cholera,  and  other  diseases,  is  a  product  of  decomposition, 
the  tor-  and  would  be  found  to  be  oflentmies  a  mixture  or  methy- 
JJJ^°  lamine  and  other  compound  bases  with  common  am- 
poand  monia.  That  this  is  the  case  in  the  last  stages  of  yellow 
•ninao-  fever,  when  the  quantity  of  ammonia  (part,  at  least,  being 
poti^o-  in  the  state  of  chloride  of  ammonium,  a  body  which 
tion  pre-  could  scarcely  be  the  result  of  the  decomposition  of  uiea), 
sento.      becomes  very  considerable,  I  have  not  the  least  doubt. 

In  the  year  1848,  I  showed*  (I  believe  for  the  first 
^^**^    time)  that  leucine  could  be  formed  in  the  living  system, 
kudne*'  ^^^  *^*»  **^»  without  scarcelv  any  organic  disease.     That 
can  be    body  is  alwavs  a  product  of  tne  putrefaction  of  substances 
formed    containing  mtrogen,  especiallv  when  it  takes  place  under 
iwing     water,  ana  I  am  consequently  inclined  to  look  upon  its 
body,      presence  in  animal  secretions  as  a  proof  of  putrefactive 
changes  having  set  in.    It  is  also  probable  that  in  every 
case  where  leucine  is  formed  durmg  putrefaction,  com- 
pound ammonia  bases  will  also  be  found  if  sought  for. 
Whether  this  was  the  case  in  the  liquid  in  which  I 
observed  the  leucine,  I  could  not,  of  course,  determine ; 
but  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  creatine  was  found  in 
comparatively  laige  quantity,  while  there  was  but  little 
^•<*       urea  present.      Smoe  my  discovery  of  this  remarkable 
^'^     substance  in  an  animal  secretion,  it  has  been  found  by 
by  other  several  other   observers.     French    and    Staedeler,    for 
2^^     example,  observed  it  in  the  human  liver,  after  acute  atro- 
phy of  that  organ,  after  typhus,  etc. ;'  Scherer  also  found 
it  m  the  liver  of  a  drunkard  who  had  died  of  typhus.* 
Grorup-Besanez  observed  it  in  normal  ox-liver,  and  also  in 
the  pancreas  of  that  animal;*  a  similar  observation  has 
been  made  by  Wolff,'*  who,  in  addition  to  a  large  quantity 


•  Proceedings  of  the  Pathological  Society  of  Dublin.    Session  1847- 
184H,  p.  29. 

'  Wien.  Med.  Wochenschrift,  1850,  No.  80,  quoted  in  6melin*s  Hand- 
buch  der  Chemie  (Fortsetzung),  Bd.  ziii.  2te.  Halfte,  S.  75. 

•  Arch.  f.  Path.  Anat.,  x.,  S.  228—230. 

'  Annal.  dcr  Chem.  u.  Pharm.,  xviii.  S.  1 — 43. 
10  Arch,  t  Path.  Anat.,  z.,  S.  228—280. 
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of  leucine,  also  detected  the  presence  of  a  homologue  of 
it.     Yirchow  and  Fierich  have  also  found  leucine  in 
fresh  pancreatic  juice  and  in  the  elands  themselves. 
Most  of  these  observers  believe  that  it  is  a  normal  product 
of  the  organism;  but  Vuchow"  has  observed  it  to  form 
and  increase  after  death,  and  consequently  looks  upon  it 
as  a  cadaverous  product.     That  it  is  found  in  the  living 
organism  is,  however,  placed  beyond  doubt  by  my  obser- 
vation.    But  on  the  other  hand  it  is  doubtful  whether  it 
IS  ever  produced  bj  the  healthj  action  of  the  organs. , 
That  it  is  a  product  of  decay,  though  formed  within  babiyfll- 
living  tissues,  is,  I  think,  supported  by  the  circumstance  ways  a 
that  Gorup-Besaniez  found  several  of  the  acids  of  the  series  ^°^' 
C,H,04  accompanying  it  in  the  liver;  and  in  the  mothet      *^^* 
liquor  of  the  pancreatic  tissues  finom  which  the  leucine 
was  separated,  he  observed  the  characteristic  smell  of  the 
same  adds  on  the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid.     In  connec- 
tiaa  with  this  point  it  would  be  of  interest  to  determine  (J^jne 
whether  tyrosine  and  hypoxanthine,  which  Wolff  found  in  and  hy- 
large  quantities  in  the  pancreas  of  the  ox,  and  Scherer  in  v^^^- 
the  liver  of  the  drunkard  above  mentioned   (he  finds  |[|^lg 
hypoxanthine  in  aD  human  livers),  are  always  formed  fonned 
during  putre&ction  along  wiih  leucine.    Gbrup-Besanez  banner 
found  no  tyrosine  in  the  uver  of  the  ox,  and  he  thinks  the  ^on?  *^ 
presence  of  hjrpoxanthine  doubtfiil. 

Immediately  after  Wurtz*s  discovery  of  methylamine  proba- 
and  ethylamine,  I  sought  for  them  in  several  diseased  sc-  biUty  of 
ctetions,  but  did  not  get  any  very  decided  results.    IJJ^^J* 
obtained,  however,  fix>m  the  sweat  of  a  patient  suffering  pound 
firom  bromidrosis,  a  small  quantity  of  ammoniacal  chlorides,  ammo- 
which  yielded,  with  bichloride  of  platinum  and  also  with  °*""* 
terchloride  of  gold,  crystalline  compounds,  which  appeared  etc  ' 
when  examined  under  the  microscope,  to  consist  of  at 
least  three  different  forms  of  crystals.    I  determined  the 
amount  of  platinum  in  the  mixed  salts,  and  found  that  the 
atomic  weight  of  the  base  or  bases  was  much  higher  than 
that  of  common  ammonia.     Here  also,  as  in  ordinary  per- 
spiration, the  greatest  part  of  the  organic  matter  consisted 
of  volatile  acids — ^formic,  acetic,  butyric;  but  in  addition  Caproic 
to  them,  I  obtained  crystals  of  baryta  salt,  which  hadf^yP"" 
what  appeared  to  me  the  exact  form  of  caproatc  of  ba*pi^t 
lyta.     Tnese  acids,  as  Lehmann  has  shown,*'  are  not  the  in  sweat 

"  Afch.  t  Path.  Anat,  Tiii.,  S.  885—868. 

■*  LehrbuchderPhyiiologiflcbenCheiiiie,  2te  Auf.  l^  Bd.,  a  57. 
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TOoducts  of  the  decompositioii  of  the  sebaceous  substance. 
The  fact  of  their  occurring  in  normal  sweat  is  apparently 
opposed  to  the  idea  that  they  are  products  of  putrefaction ; 
but  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  no  decided  opi- 
nion can  be  formed  as  to  how  fax  the  presence  of  the 
acids  of  this  series  can  be  considered  as  an  indication  of 
putrefaction. 
Impor-        Other  occupations  have  hitherto  prevented  me  from  pur- 
tanoe  of  suing  this  kind  of  research ;  and  I  do  not  know  whether 
^^^    any  one  else  has  turned  his  attention  to  the  subject.      It 
the  oon-  would  undoubtedly  be  of  the  greatest  importance  to  deter- 
dition     mine  the  pathological  conditions  under  which  salts  of 
^1^     ammonia  are  developed  in  the  blood,  etc.,  and  whether 
com-       the  compound  ammonias  are  formed  in  every  case  where 
pound     common  ammonia  is  produced.   Such  investigations  would 
nuTare  ^  ^^^  much  facilitated  by  a  good  microscopical  investi- 
formed    gation  of  the  forms  of  the  platinum,  palladium,  and  gold 
in  the     gjJts  of  the  ammonia  bases,  and  the  publication  of  a  good 
series  of  photographic  views  illustrative  of  them. 

It  is  also  possible  that  some  of  the  phosphorus  bases 
litythat  discovered  by  Paul  Thenard,  and  lyhich  nave  formed 
phoepho-  the  subject  ot  a  recent  admirable  memoir  by  Hofinan  and 
"*         Cahours,  may  be  formed  by  the  putrefaction  of  the  brain 

bases  are       n  ^  t  •%  111 

formed  <^d  nervous  matter.  1  hope  to  be  able  to  resume  my  ex- 
daring  periments  on  the  putrefaction  of  the  latter  bodies  imme- 
^  P^"  diately ,  and  this  time  on  a  sufficient  scale  to  enable  me  to 
of  the  ^  separate  most  of  the  substances  formed. 

brain. 
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1. — On  the  Thermal  Effects  of  Flvida  in  motion.    Bj  Professor 
W.  Thomson  and  J.  P.  Joule,  Esq.' 

These  researches  were  made  on  bodies  moving  through  air  with 
velocities  carefoUjr  measured  by  a  whirling  apparatus.  The  thermo- 
meters in  nse  were  filled  with  ether  or  chloroform,  and  were  so  gra* 
dnated  as  to  exhibit  changes  of  temperatore  in  extremely  small  diyisions 
of  the  centigrade  degree.  It  was  thns  found  that  a  thermometer 
having  a  bulb  nearly  one  inch  in  length  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  dia- 
meter, would  have  its  temperature  raised  1*  centigrade  by  a  velocity 
of  163*7  feet  per  second.  Another  thermometer  with  a  much  more 
vdnminons  bulb,  had  its  temperature  raised  to  a  corresponding  amount 
by  a  velocity  of  183*5  feet  per  second.  On  wrapping  the  thermome- 
ters successively  with  paper  and  with  metallic  wires,  the  efiect  of  mo- 
tion on  temperature  was  considerably  increased.  With  wire  the  effect 
was  quintupled  at  slow  velocities,  thus  rendering  manifest  the  influence 
of  fluid  friction. 

The  authors  have,  on  several  occasions,  noticed  the  effect  of  sudden 
changes  in  the  force  of  the  wind  on  the  temperature  of  a  thermometer 
held  in  it.  Sometimes  the  thermometer  was  observed  to  rise,  at  other 
times  to  fall,  when  a  gust  came  suddenly  on.  When  a  rise  occurred, 
it  was  seldom  equivalent  to  the  effect,  as  ascertained  by  the  fore- 
going experiments,  due  to  the  increased  velocity  of  the  air.  Henco 
they  draw  the  conclusion  that  the  actual  temperature  of  a  gust  of  wind 
is  lower  than  that  of  the  subsequent  lull.  This  is  probably  owing  to 
the  air  in  the  latter  case  having  had  its  via  viva  converted  into  heat  by 
collision  with  material  objects.  In  sheltered  situations,  such  as  one  or 
two  inches  above  a  wall  opposite  to  the  wind,  they  observed  that  a  ther- 
mometer indicates  a  higher  temperature  than  it  does  when  exposed  to  the 
blast. 
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2. — On  the  Influence  of  Temperature  on  the  Elaatidty  of  Metals.  By  IL 
EuPFFEB.  And  on  the  Thermal  Effects  of  Longitudinal  Comprtssion 
of  Solids.     By  J.  P.  Joulb,  Esq. 

The  results  obtained  by  M.  Kapffer  are  printed  in  the  Compte  rendu 
of  the  Physical  Observatory  of  St  Petersburg.  He  finds  that  heat 
inflaences  both  the  transverse  and  torsional  elasticity  of  wires  and 
rods  of  different  metals.  The  decrease  of  elasticity  for  every  degree 
(Reanmnr)  of  increase  of  temperatore  is  calculated  by  a  formula  contain* 
ing  terms  deduced  by  observing  the  oscillations  of  rods  at  different  tem- 
peratures. Thus,  for  silver,  he  finds  a  decrease  of  elasticity  of  0.000568; 
for  wrought  iron,  0.0004696;  Platinum,  0.00020110;  plate  glass, 
0.0001242 ;  Swedish  iron,  0.0004555  ;  English  rolled  hoop  iron, 
0.0004416;  copper,  0.0005570;  lead,  0.0003035.  With  high  tem- 
peratures the  loss  of  elasticity  became  a  little  greater. 

Mr.  Joule*  finds  that  heat  is  evolved  by  compression,  and  absorbed  on 
removing  the  compressing  force,  in  every  substance  he  experimented  on. 
In  the  case  of  metals  the  results  agree  yery  closely  with  the  formola  in 
which  the  longitudinal  expansion  by  heat  under  pressure  is  considered 
the  same  as  the  expansion  without  pressure.  He  found  that  the  experi- 
mental results  were  generally  a  little  in  excess  of  those  caicnlaled,  thus 
indicating  what  M.  Kupffer's  researches  had  already  established,  namely, 
that  the  elastic  force  of  metals  is  impaired  by  heat.  Professor  Thomson 
has  appended  some  valuable  remarks  on  the  alterations  of  temperature 
accompan3ang  changes  of  pressure  in  fluids,  from  which  it  appears  that 
pressure  generally  increases  in  a  slight  degree  the  temperature  of  fluids, 
and  that  this  increase  is  greater  the  higher  the  temperature  of  the  fluid 
operated  upon. 


.  3. — On  the  Electro-Dynamic  QuaUtks  of  Metals.    By  Professor  W. 

Thomson. 

The  author  had  ahready  communicated  to  the  Royal  Sodety'  a  de- 
scription of  experiments  by  which  he  found  that  iron,  when  subjected 
to  magnetic  force,  acquires  an  increase  of  resistance  to  the  condoctioa 
of  electricity  along,  and  a  diminution  of  resistance  to  the  conduction 
of  electricity  across,  the  lines  of  magnetization.  By  some  experiments 
made  recently,  he  has  ascertained  that  the  electric  conducUvity  of  nickel 
is  similarly  influenced  by  magnetism,  but  to  a  greater  degree,  and  with  a 
curious  difference  from  iron  in  the  relative  magnitude  of  the  transvene 
and  longitudinal  effects.  Thus,  with  the  same  magnetic  force,  the  effect 
of  longitudinal  magnetisation  in  increamng  the  resistance,  is  firom  three  to 
four  times  as  great  in  nickel  as  in  iron,  while  the  diminishing  eflfect  of  the 


'  Proceedings  of  the  Boyftl  Society,  No.  27,  p.  564. 

'  Bakerian  Lecture  on  the  Electro-Dynamic  Qualities  of  Metals,  Feb.  27, 
1856,  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions. 
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truiflvene  magnetizatioii  b  Dearlj  the  same  in  the  two  metab.  In  con- 
nection with  the  oompariflon  it  may  be  observed,  that  nickel  was  found  by 
Faraday  to  lose  its  magnetic  indnctive  capacity  mnch  more  rapidly  with 
elevation  of  temperatore,  and  must,  consequently,  as  the  author  has  else* 
where  shown,*  experience  a  greater  cooling  effect  with  demagnetization, 
than  iron  at  the  temperature  of  the  metals  in  the  experiments  above  men- 
tioned. Professor  Thomson  further  observes,  that  it  will  be  very  import- 
ant to  test  the  new  property  for  each  metal  at  those  higher  temperatores 
at  which  it  is  veiy  rapidly  losing  its  magnetic  property,  and  to  test  it  at 
atmospheric  temperatures  for  cobalt,  which,  as  Faraday  discovered,  actu- 
ally gains  magnetic  inductive  capacity  as  its  temperature  is  raised  from 
ordinary  atmospheric  temperatures,  and  which,  consequently,  must  ex- 
perience a  heating  effect  with  demagnetization,  and  a  cooling  effect  with 
magnetization. 

The  present  experiments,  from  the  oblong  form  of  the  specimens  of 
the  metals  nsed,  do  not  admit  of  founding  a  quantitative  comparison 
npon  them ;  but  the  author  hopes  before  loog  to  be  able  to  make  a  strict 
comparison  between  the  effects  for  iron  at  least,  if  not  for  nickel  also, 
and  to  find  for  each  metal  something  of  the  law  of  variation  of  the  con- 
docUvity  with  magnetizing  forces  of  different  strengths. — Proceedings  of 
Boyal  Society^  vol.  viii..  No.  27,  p.  550. 


4. — Optics  and  Paimmg. 

M.  Jamin  has  published  in  the  Bevue  des  Deux^Mondes  during  the 
past  year  some  remarkable  and  highly  interesting  views  on  the  connection 
of  optics  with  the  art  of  painting.  As  Mr.  Buskin's  views  on  landscape 
painting  have  been  received  with  considerable  favour  in  these  countries, 
and  as  many  artists  are  more  or  less  tinctured  with  the  opinions  of  the 
realistic  school,  we  thought  it  might  prove  useful  to  give  the  following 
abstract  of  these  views,  which  we  translate  from  that  published  by  the 
Abb^  Moigno  in  Cosmos^ 

When  an  artist  desires  to  imitate  a  scene  containing  unequally  dis- 
tributed masses  of  light  and  shade,  he  is  obliged  to  attribute  to  each  of 
themjts  real  value.  He  must,  therefore,  measure,  or  at  least  estimate, 
the  brilliant  of  different  objects  or  of  different  surfaces,  and  graduate 
them  in  his  copy  according  to  the  same  proportions!  scale  as  in  the  model. 
For  this  purpose,  he  possesses  an  eye  more  or  less  exercised,  which, 
however,  as  in  other  men,  is  a  powerless  instrument  for  the  exact  com* 
pariaon  of  luminous  intensities.  He  is,  moreover,  obstructed  by  the  im- 
perfection of  resources  of  the  art  of  painting ;  for  nature  generally  pre- 
sents an  absolute  brilliancy  that  no  colouring  could  imitate.  Unable  to 
make  his  picture  as  perfect  as  nature,  he  b  forced  to  darken  it ;  but,  for 
accuracy,  he  should  at  least  maintain  harmony  and  proportion  of  lights ; 
that  b  to  say,  weaken  all  the  lights  in  the  same  proportion.  On  thb  con- 

*  NichcA's  Cydopflodb  of  Physical  Science,  article  "Thermo-lCagnetism*'. 
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dition  alone  will  his  representation  be  true  and  faithfal.    How  far  has 
this  condition  been  falfilled  in  the  most  celebrated  pictures  ?  in  other 
words,  how  far  are  the  master-pieces  of  art  tme  to  nature  ?    This  is  the 
problem  M.  Jamin  has  proposed  for  solution  by  the  aid  of  optical  sdenoe. 
More  fortunate  than  the  painter,  the  optidan,  knowing  the  imperfec- 
tions of  the  eye,  has  invented  photometrical  apparatus,  by  which  he  can 
compare  the  brilliancy  of  neighbouring  objects,  and  nnmarically  ezpreas 
their  relative  illumination.     By  the  ud  of  such  apparatus,  for  instance, 
he  ascertains  that  the  shadow  of  a  stick  cast  upon  white  paper  has  a 
twentieth  of  the  brilliancy  of  the  portions  directly  illuminated  by  the 
sun.    M.  Jamin  himself  has  invented  one  of  these  precious  instruments, 
of  which  we  shall  try  to  give  a  general  idea.    Imagine  a  small  telescope 
like  a  single-barrelled  opera  glass.  By  putting  the  eye  at  the  front  we  see 
that  its  interior  is  divided  by  a  partition.  On  looking  at  an  object  through 
one  of  the  comparttnents,  a  neighbouring  object  can  be  seen  through  the 
other ;  and  by  turning  the  tube  upon  itself,  the  partition  may  be  made  to 
coincide  with  the  line  of  separation  of  the  two  objects.    Close  to  the  eye 
the  instrument  carries  a  movable  graduated  circle.     If,  continuing  to  re- 
gard the  two  objects,  you  turn  this  drcle,  you  will  remark  that  one  be- 
comes more  distinct,  while  the  other  darkens.     Soon  the  darker  object 
becomes  extremely  black,  while  the  other  attains  its  maximum  biilliancy. 
The  graduation  of  the  circle  is  so  arranged  as  tP  show  the  difference  in 
brilliancy  of  the  two  objects  by  the  number  of  divisions  which  this  circle 
has  to  be  turned  from  the  eero  (found  as  above)  until  the  objects  appear 
in  the  field  of  view  with  an  equal  degree  of  brilliancy.    To  understand 
this  better,  conceive  the  shadow  of  a  house  cast  on  a  white  walL     Let 
us  direct  the  telescope  on  the  boundary  line  of  the  shadow ;  we  see  in 
one  compartment  the  brilliant  surface,  and  in  the  other  the  shadow ;  let 
ns  now  turn  the  circle  until  the  two  parts  acquire  the  same  brilliancy,  or 
until  we  see  an  equally  illuminated  snrface.    The  dividons  in  the  cirde 
will  then  show  that  the  mark  which  stood  at  zero  at  the  commencement 
of  our  experiment  has  moved  to  20,  showing  that  the  illuminated  part  of 
the  wall  is  twenty  times  more  brilliant  than  the  shaded  portion.   Had  the 
wall  been  ydlow,  blue,  or  any  other  colour,  we  should  have  found  the 
same  result.     Instead  of  the  wall  and  the  shadow  of  the  house,  we 
might  consider  the  ground  and  the  shadow  of  a  tree,  a  sunbeam  and  a 
shadow  cast  anywhere,  the  lines  of  separation  of  light  and  shade  in  a 
landscape,  of  a  building  and  the  sky,  of  blue  sky  and  a  doud,  etc — ^in 
every  case  we  would  have  obtained  numbers  expresdng  the  relative  bril- 
liancy of  objects  contiguous  to  the  field  of  vbion,  provided  dways  that 
the  photometer  be  suitably  modified,  not  only  according  to  the  bryiiancy, 
but  the  tints  or  colourings  of  the  contiguous  objects. 

Let  us  now  suppose  an  artist  to  have  repit>duced  in  a  landscape  a  wall 
with  a  shadow,  a  piece  of  ground  with  the  shadow  of  a  tree,  etc,  and 
let  us  try  to  investigate  the  truth  of  his  representation.  The  operations 
Hre  precisely  similar  to  those  already  described  when  examining  the  rela- 
tions of  the  objects  themselves. 

M.  Jamin  states  that  after  having  submitted  to  the  test  of  his  photo- 
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meter  a  great  number  of  pictnres,  he  has  arrived  at  the  unforeseen  result, 
that  in  almost  all,  the  proportional  relations  of  the  lights  differ  from  those 
of  nature.  Always,  or  almost  always,  the  shadows  are  not  sufficiently 
deep ;  light  and  shade  in  pictures  have  also  different  colouring,  so  that 
the  photometer,  such  as  described,  cannot,  as  in  nature,  render  the  appa- 
rent brilliancies  of  objects  exactly  equal.  A  twofold  incorrectness  is  thus 
everywhere  indicated,  incorrect  proportions  of  lights,  false  imitations  of 
tints.  Had  these  deviations  from  nature  been  trifling,  painting  might  be 
admitted  to  be  an  approximate  imitation  of  nature ;  but  they  are  on  the 
contraiy  very  considerable.  In  the  simple  case  of  a  body  illuminated  by 
the  son,  and  a  shadow  cast  upon  it,  the  relations  found  in  summer,  win- 
ter, different  hours  of  the  day,  fine  and  bad  weather,  have  been  extremely 
varied.  In  general  the  minimum  value  of  the  relation  of  light  and  sha- 
dow b  10,  its  maximum  value  20.  But  when  sunbeams  in  pictures  are 
examined,  we  find  the  above  relations  comprised  between  2  and  4,  so 
that  the  brilliancy  of  the  sun-light  is  incomparably  weaker  in  the  pictures 
than  in  the  true  landscapes.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  the  eye  can 
tolerate  such  considerable  inaccuracies.  Still,  all  landscape  painters  do 
not  deserve  this  reproach  in  the  same  degree ;  the  modem  school  has 
made  great  progress  towards  exactness ;  every  one  may  remark  that  their 
pictures  have  deeper  shadows  and  brighter  lights ;  some  ptctui^  of  De- 
camps, for  instance,  present  luminous  effects  comprised  within  the  limits 
assigned  by  nature. 

The  discordance  between  nature  and  art  in  night  pictures  is  not  less 
remarkable.  If  in  one  of  these  pictui*es,  usually  lighted  by  a  murky 
lamp,  we  compare  the  light  of  the  lamp  with  the  best  illuminated  parts, 
we  shall  find  a  relation  comprised  between  20  and  80.  By  placing  in  a 
room  a  lighted  candle  and  a  sheet  of  white  paper,  the  ratio  of  the  light 
of  the  candle  to  that  reflected  from  the  paper,  will  be  found  to  be  1500 ; 
the  candle  flame  is  thus  1500  times  as  luminous  as  the  paper,  while  in 
a  picture  it  is  made  scarcely  80  times  as  lummous. 

In  the  most  celebrated  interiors  of  Granet,  the  sky  is  4  or  6  times 
brighter  than  the  window-sashes  of  the  rooms.  To  test  this  relation, 
M.  Jamin  selected  a  room  with  newly-painted  sashes,  which  presented 
some  similarity  with  those  represented  in  Granet's  pictures.  By  plac- 
ing his  photometer  before  the  window,  he  found  the  sky  400  times 
brighter  than  the  sashes.  M.  Jamin  admits  from  trial  the  impossibility 
of  imitating  nature  in  this  matter. 

Let  us  now  consider  a  complete  landscape :  in  the  foreground,  masses 
of  earth,  trees,  or  buildings ;  in  the  middle  distance,  similar  objects, 
seen  through  a  stratum  of  air,  which  forms  a  kind  of  luminous  veil,  and 
increases  their  brilliancy ;  in  the  background,  mountains,  which  blend 
themselves  with  the  sky ;  the  clouds,  whose  light  far  surpasses  that  of 
terrestrial  objects;  the  sun,  finally,  whose  dazzling  splendour  no  eye 
can  bear.  '  Measuiied  by  the  photometer,  the  luminous  intensity  of  the 
doads  is  several  thousand,  sometimes  several  million,  times  as  great 
as  a  tree  dose  to  the  observer.  What  can  the  painter  do  to  imitate  the 
infinite  gradations  in  such  a  scale,  when  his  brightest  white  has  only  a 
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raUtion  80  times  as  great  in  the  photometer  as  iroij-black?  If  he 
would  adhere  to  the  tmth,  he  woold  be  forced  to  recognise  the  existence 
of  scenes  which  he  shoold  not  attempt  to  paint ;  he  should  haoish  the 
clear  aky  from  his  pictures,  and  never  trj  to  represent  brilliant  doads. 
Bat  he  can  do  better  by  consulting  his  imagination  more  than  his  eje, 
his  interpretation  of  the  reality  rather  thim  reality  itself  and  he  will 
produce  a  picture  possessing  indeed  only  a  ficUtious  reality,  but  still, 
charms  of  life  and  spirit  that  will  render  it  acceptable  and  admired. 

To  recapitulate,  paindng  is  not,  as  too  often  supposed,  an  imitadcm  of 
nature,  but  an  admitted  fiction  whose  productions  do  not  possess  phya- 
cal  reidity.  Moreover,  were  it  attempted  to  give  the  art  this  character 
of  reality  which  it  wants,  insurmountable  material  obstacles  would  arise. 
So  that,  of  all  schools  of  art,  the  least  rational  is  the  realist.  Assnming 
to  be  accurate,  the  realists  should  be  guided  by  photometry ;  bat  the 
photometer  proves  that  they  have  not  even  approximated  to  nature  in  the 
relations  of  their  lights.  M.  Jamin  concludes  by  expressing  his  satis- 
faction that  physical  science  should  recall  to  painting  its  spiritnal  ten- 
dency, which  seemed  of  late  about  to  be  forgotten. 


CHEMISTRY. 


5. — EleclrO'ChenUstry. 

Professor  Miller,  of  King's  College,  London,  in  presenting  the  first 
part  of  a  "Report  on  the  recent  progress  of  Electro^Chemical  Research", 
made  some  observations  bearing  upon  the  binary  theory  of  salts,  which 
are  especially  interesting  and  important,  coming  as  they  do  from  one 
who  was  hitherto  one  of  tlie  ablest  supporters  of  the  theoiy.  Aooor- 
ding  to  Dr.  Miller,  the  inquiries  made  of  late  years  in  the  field  of  electro* 
chemistry  were  characterised  rather  by  mo^cations  of  the  laws  pre- 
viously admitted,  than  by  any  striking  or  important  additions  to  the 
stock  of  scientific  truth.  Adverting  to  Faraday's  observations  of  the 
exceptional  conducting  power  of  solid  sulphide  of  silver  and  one  or  two 
other  bodies,  he  stated  that  it  had  been  shown  by  the  researches  of 
Beets  and  Hittorf,  that  in  these  cases  a  true  electrolytic  decomposition 
occurred,  a  cireumstance  rendered  possible  by  the  somewhat  viscous  con- 
dition of  tiie  substances  which  exhibit  this  anomalous  character.  The 
true  electrolytic  nature  of  the  decomposition  was  proved,  firetiy,  by  the 
rise  of  conducting  power  occasioned  by  rise  of  temperature  (whereas  in 
metals  the  effect  of  heat  is  exactly  the  reverse) ;  and  secondly,  by  the 
effects  of  polarisation  observed  upon  the  electrodes  between  which  soch 
bodies  are  placed. 

Allusion  was  next  made  to  the  insulation  of  metallic  bodies  by  Bunsen, 
who  had  shown  that  in  many  instances,  as  in  the  decomposition  of  a  solu- 
tion of  sesquichloride  of  chromium,  the  deposit  upon  its  negative  polo 
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could  be  made  to  Msnme  the  regnline  form,  by  redaciDg  the  surface  of 
this  plate  to  dimensiooa  considerably  smaller  than  the  positive  plate ;  a 
resolt  probably  owing  in  part  to  the  secondary  decomposition  prodaced  in 
the  limited  portion  of  liquid  around  the  wire,  whereby  the  sesqnichloride 
was  rednced  to  the  protochloride  of  chromiom,  and  subsequently  the 
metal  itself  was  deposited.  This  Yiew  was  rendered  probable  by  observing 
the  eJBfects  obtwned  during  the  electrolysis  of  sesqnichloride  of  iron,  in 
which  these  successive  stages  could  be  distmctly  traced.  In  cases  in 
which,  like  the  chloride  of  manganese,  the  compound  was  ahready  in  the 
form  of  protochloride,  it  was  a  matter  of  slight  importance  whether  or 
not  the  negative  electrode  presented  a  smaller  area  than  the  positive 
electrode.  Attention  was  called  to  the  fact  pointed  out  by  Faraday,  of 
the  non-existence  of  more  than  one  electrolyte  in  [multiple  series.  In 
the  case  of  the  protochloride  and  of  the  bichloride  of  tin,  the  proto- 
chloride only  is  an  electrolyte  while  in  the  anhydrous  condition.  The  bi- 
chloride is  not  an  electrolyte.  Yet,  when  dissolved  in  water,  itself  also 
not  an  electrolyte,  the  solution  conducts  freely,  and  a  similar  result  is 
observed  in  other  analogous  cases. 

Referring  to  the  decomposition  of  salts  in  solution,  the  bearinp  of 
electrolysis  upon  Davy's  binary  theory  of  the  composition  of  salts,  was 
briefly  alluded  to,  and  some  of  the  difficulties  attending  the  adoption  of 
thia  theory  in  the  case  of  the  subsalts  were  mentioned ;  these  facts,  taken 
in  connection  with  those  already  alluded  to  in  the  case  of  the  bichloride  of 
tin,  leading  the  anthor  rather  to  the  view  that  a  salt  is  to  be  regarded  as  a 
whole,  susceptible  of  decomposition  in  various  modes,  and  therefore  admit* 
ting  of  representations  under  two  or  three  different  rational  formula,  each 
of  which  may,  nnder  particular  circumstances,  be  advantageously  made 
use  of. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed  the  statements  of  Dr.  Miller,  Dr. 
Apjohn  pbserved  that  the  advantages  in  certain  cases,  of  reducing  the 
dimensions  of  the  anode  had  been  well  understood  previous  to  the  experi- 
ments of  Bnnsen.  It  was  well  known  that  when  WoUaston  decomposed 
water  bj  a  succession  of  electric  sparks,  he  employed  this  expedient,  no 
doubt  because  he  had  ascertained  that  it  facilitated  the  electrolytic  action  of 
the  interrupted  current  on  the  water. 


6. — On  PrctO'Stdphide  of  Carbon*    By  M.  £.  Baudrimont. 

The  proto-sulphide  of  carbon,  OS,  may  be  obtained  by  any  of  the  fol- 
lowing reactions :  1.  In  decomposing  the  vapour  of  the  bisulphide  of 
carbon,  OS*,  by  spongy  platinum  or  pumice  stone  heated  to  redness;  under 
those  circumstances  GSt  is  decomposed  into  OS  and  sulphur,  which  de- 
pottts  on  the  sponge  and  obstructs  its  further  acdon ;  2.  it  is  obtained 
during  the  preparation  of  bisulphide  of  carbon,  and  simultaneously  with 
it ;  8.  by  the  decomposition  of  the  vapours  of  OSi  at  a  red  heat,  in  con- 
tact with  pure  lampblack,  wood  charcoal,  and  especially  animal  black  in 
fragments;  4.  by  the  decomposition  at  a  red  heat  of  the  vapours  of 
CS,  by  hydrogen ;  5.  by  the  calcination  of  sulphide  of  antimony  with 
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excess  of  carbon  ;  6.  by  the  reaction,  at  a  red  heat,  of  oxide  of  carbon 
on  snlpbide  of  hydrogen  GO+HSsHO+CS ;  7.  by  the  reaction  of  snl- 
phoroQs  acid  on  olefiant  gas  at  a  red  heat ;  8.  by  the  reaction  of  olefiant 
gas  on  chloride  of  sniphnr  at  a  red  heat ;  9.  by  the  deoompoBition  of 
sulphocyanogen  by  heat,  etc 

The  first  process  gives  the  gas  sufficiently  pure ;  the  other  methods 
give  it  mixed  with  sulphide  of  hydrogen  and  oxide  of  carbon.  It  may 
be  purified  by  passing  it  rapidly  throngh  a  solation  of  acetate  of  lead  and 
protochloride  of  copper  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  add,  then  drying  it, 
and  receiving  it  over  mercury.  It  is  a  colourless  gas,  having  an  odour 
which  reminds  one  of  the  common  bisulphide  of  carbon,  but  not  disagree* 
able,  and  strongly  etherial.  It  bums  with  a  beautiful  blue  flame,  producing 
carbonic  acid,  sulphurous  acid,  and  a  little  sulphur.  Its  density  is  a 
Htde  greater  than  that  of  carbonic  acid.  It  is  not  liquefied  by  the  cold 
produced  by  a  mixture  of  ice  and  salt.  Water  dissolves  about  its  own 
volume  of  the  gas,  but  it  soon  decomposes  it  into  sulphide  of  hydrogen 
and  into  oxide  of  carbon  HO+CS=>GO+HS.  It  is  scarcely  more  soluble 
in  alcohol  or  ether.  It  is  not  absorbed  by  a  solution  of  protochloride  of 
copper.  A  solution  of  acetate  of  lead  is  not  immediately  blackened  by 
it,  but  is  after  several  hours'  contact  with  it,  and  in  the  course  of  several 
days  the  gas  is  completely  decomposed,  oxide  of  carbon  and  sulphide  of 
lead  being  formed.  It  is  rapidly  decomposed  in  contact  with  alcaJine 
solutions.  With  lime-water,  for  example,  the  reaction  gives  sulphide  of 
calcium  and  an  equal  volume  of  oxide  of  carbon,  GaO+CS^CaS+OO. 
No  carbonate  of  lime  is  produced  in  this  reaction.  At  a  red  heat  it  is 
slightly  decomposed :  1.  by  spongy  platinum  ;  2.  by  the  vapour  of  water 
into  HS  and  GO ;  3.  more  easily  by  hydrogen  into  HS  and  carburetted 
hydrogen ;  4.  by  copper  into  sulphide  of  copper  and  carbon  (graphi- 
toldal);  5.  lastly,  mixed  with  an  equal  volume  of  chlorine,  a  partial 
condensation  takes  place,  the  products  formed  being  the  subject  of 
present  research  by  the  author. 

On  analysts  made  with  oxygen  in  the  eudiometer,  it  yielded  equal 
volumes  of  carbonic  and  sulphurous  acids,  from  which  the  formula  OS  is 
deduced.  Its  composition  is,  however,  perfectly  established  also  by  its 
reaction  with  lime  water,  mentioned  above.  This  is  also  corroborated  by 
the  determination  of  the  quantities  of  carbon  and  sulphide  of  copper  ob> 
tained  when  the  gas  is  made  to  act  upon  that  metal.  The  author  pro- 
mises a  complete  study  of  this  body,  which,  he  says,  several  chemists 
attempted  to  obtain,  but  heretofore  without  success,  probably  in  conse- 
quence of  water  and  alkaline  solutions  transforming  it  into  oxide  of  car- 
bon and  sulphide  of  hydrogen.  M.  Persoa  has,  however,  since  drawn 
attention  to  a  passage  in  his  work.  Introduction  a  PEtude  de  la  Cham 
Molecukure  (Strasbnrg,  1887-38,  page  117),  in  which  he  distincUy 
points  out  the  fact  of  the  formation  of  tho  compound  GS  during  the  pre- 
paration of  bisulphide  of  carbon,  especially  if  the  vapour  of  sulphur  be 
not  rapidly  and  abundantly  produced.  He  did  not,  however,  examine 
its  properties  very  minutely. —  Comptes  rendusj  U  xliv.  (11th  of  May, 
1867),  p.  1000. 
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7. — On  Caproic  Acid,    By  M.  A.  Wdbtz. 

M.  Wartz  has  made  the  veiy  interesting  observation,  that  the  caproic 
acid  obtained  by  Frankland  and  Eolbe  by  the  action  of  potash  upon 
cyanide  of  amyle,  exerts  a  right-handed  rotatory  power,  while  it  is 
probable  that  the  same  acid,  obtained  from  cocoa-nnt  oil,  has  not  any 
snch  power. — Anncd,  de  Chim,  et  de  Phys,^  t  li.  (November,  1851), 
p.  358. 


8. — Researches  on  the  Phosphorus  Bases,    By  A.  W.  Hofmann  and 

A.  Oahourb. 

About  ten  years  ago  M.  Panl  Thenard  pointed  ont,  in  a  note  on  the 
acdon  of  chloride  of  methyl  npon  phosphide  of  calcinm,^  the  existence 
of  a  series  of  bodies,  which  may  be  viewed  as  phosphoretted  hydro- 
gens, whose  hydrogen  has  been  replaced  by  an  equivalent  qnantity  of 
methyl.  The  discovery  of  methylamine,  ethylamine,  and  the  other  com- 
pound ammonias,  having  given  a  new  and  peculiar  interest  to  the  subject, 
the  authors  took  up  the  unfinished  labour  of  M.  Thenard,  with  a  view  of 
completing  it,  by  a  careful  study  of  the  bodies  which  he  discovered,  and 
by  an  extension  of  their  number. 

Instead  of  following  the  method  of  preparation  proposed  by  M.  The- 
nard, they  found  that  they  could  procure  such  compounds  more  readily 
by  ^e  action  of  terchloride  of  phosphorus  on  zinc-metbyl,  zinc-ethyl, 
etc  The  bases  MejP  and  £,P,  which  the  authors  propose  to  call  re- 
spectively, trimethylphosphine  and  triethylphosphine^  remain  united  with 
chloride  of  zinc^  and  may  be  liberated  by  a  simple  dilution  with  an  alkali. 
They  are  obtained  in  this  way  as  volatile  oils  of  a  peculiar  and  strongly 
marked  odour,  and  possessing  distinct  basic  properties. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  compounds  which  they  have  studied,  and 
the  details  respecting  the  preparation,  properties,  and  analyses  of  which, 
form  the  subject  of  a  lengthened  memoir  presented  to  the  Royal 
Society:— 

Methyl  Series. 

Trimethylphosphine,  .... 
PUtioochloride  of  trimethylphosphine, 
Binozide  of  trimethylphosphine, 
Bimlphide  of  ditto, 

Biaelemde  of  ditto. 

Iodide  of  phosphomethylium, 
Flatinochloride  of   ditto, 
Aorochloride  of       ditto. 
Iodide  of  phosph*  ethyltrimethylium, 
Platinochbride  of  ditto, 

Iodide  of  phosph*  amyltrimethylium, 
Flatinochloride  of  ditto. 


.  MejP 

.  Me,?,  HCl,  PtCl, 

.  Me,PO, 

.  MejPS., 

.  Me,PSe, 

.  Me^I 

.  Me J>C1,  PtCL 

.  Me.PCl,  AuCl, 

.  (Me,E)  PI 

.  (Me,E)  PCI,  PtCl, 

.  (Me,Ayl)  PI 

.  CMe,Ayl)  PCI,  PCI, 


'  Comptes  rendus,  t.  zzi.  p.  144,  and  t.  xzr.  p.  892 
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TVieth^pliotphiiie, 

Flfttiiiochlande 

Binonde  of  £tto, 

Bimilphide  of  ditto, 

Binetenide  cf  dittos 

Iodide  of  phosphelhyliiiiii, 

Flfttinofthioride  of  ^tto^ 

Anrochloride  of     ditto, 

Iodide  of  phosphomethyltriethyliiim, 

FlatiDochloride  of   ditto, 

Iodide  of  phosph*  amyltrieth j'Umii, 

Platinochloride  of   ditto, 


.  ElP,  HCl,  PtCL 

•  B,PO, 

•  E,PSL 

.  B,PSe, 
.  E^PI 

.  E^Cl,  RCL 
.  E.PCl,  AuCl 

.  (MeEJ  PI 

,  (McE  J  pen  PtCL 

.  ?AylE.)PI 

.  (AylE  J  PCI,  PtCl, 


The  compoimdB  named  in  the  preceding  table  exhibit  an  ahnoet  perfect 
parallelism  with  the  corresponding  terms  of  the  analogooa  nitrogen,  arse- 
nicy  and  andmony  series ;  we  hare  similar  fbrmnis,  similar  modes  of 
combination^  similar  decompositioiis.  This  analogy  is  particularly  mani- 
fest in  the  compounds  belonging  to  the  ammomam'type.  In  these 
remarkable  bodies,  nitrogen,  phosphorus,  arsenic,  and  antimony,  appear 
to  play  absolutely  the  same  part.  The  oxides  of  these  compound  metals 
exhibit  almost  perfect  identity  of  properties,  to  such  a  degree,  that  a 
mere  study  of  their  reactions  would  never  indicate  the  presence  of  ele- 
ments so  dissimilar  as  nitrogen,  phosphorus,  arsenic,  and  anUmony ;  while 
their  alkaline  power  is  so  great  that  they  might  be  confounded  with 
potash  and  soda.  The  deriyadves  of  nitrogen  are  only  distinguished 
from  the  corresponding  members  of  the  phosphorus,  arsenic,  and  antimony 
series,  by  the  behaviour  of  the  hjdrated  oxides  under  the  influence  ^ 
heat. 

The  compounds  formed  on  the  ammonia-type  exhibit,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  graidual  increajBe  in  intensity  of  the  electro-positive  character,  as 
we  proceed  from  the  nitrogen  to  the  antimony  series.  Thus,  trimethyla- 
mine  and  triethylamine  are  not  capable  of  uniting  with  oxygen,  chlo- 
rine, bromine,  and  iodine ;  while  the  corresponding  members  of  the 
phosphorus,  arsenic,  and  antimony  series  possess  this  power  in  a  high 
degree. 

Triethylamine  unites  with  the  acids  producmg  compounds  of  the  am- 
monium-type, and  containing 

E,N,  HCl 
E«N,  HSO4 
E,N,  HNOe. 

Chemists  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  preparing  the  corresponding  com- 
pounds in  the  arsenic  and  antimony  series.  Triethylarsine  and  triethyl- 
stibine  only  combine  directly  with  oxygen,  chlorine,  sulphur,  etc,  pro- 
ducing saline  bodies,  which  have  the  composition  respectively  of — 

EAsO,  E.SbO- 

E,AflCl^  E,SbCL 

E,AbS  EjSbS. 

The  two  classes  are,  however,  represented  ip  the  phosphorus  series. 
Triethylphosphine  not  only  forms  compounds  analogous  to  the  salts  of 
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triethylamine,  bat  also  the  terms  corresponding  to  the  binoxides  of  triethj* 
krsine  and  triethjlstibine.    Thns : — 

Corrttpcmding 

to  ioitaofTriethylamne  to  binoxideM  of  TViethylarsme.  etc, 
E^,  HCl  B,PO» 

E,P,  H80.  EjPCL 

E^,  HNO.  EsPS, 

The  phosphoms  componnds  accordmgly  hold  a  position  intermediate 
between  the  nitrogen  componnds,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  arsenic  and 
aotimonj  series  on  the  other ;  bat  exhibiting  a  tendency  rather  towards 
the  latter  than  towards  the  former.  Considering  the  dose  analogies 
which  phosphoms  and  arsenic  present  in  other  directions,  this  tendency 
cannot  surprise  as.  Besides  the  circamstance  that  the  acids  of  phos- 
phoms and  arsenic  are  poljbasic  (the  acids  of  antimony  have  not  been 
yet  sofficiently  investigated),  while  those  of  nitrogen  are  monobasic,  the 
remarkable  connection  which  snbsbts  between  the  combining  numbers  of 
phosphorus,  arsenic,  and  antimony,  may  be  mentioned.  If  we  compare 
those  numbers  we  will  find  that*  the  difference  between  the  equivalents  of 
phosphoms  and  arsenic  is  virtually  the  same  as  that  between  those  of 
anenic  and  antimony : — 

Phosphorus,.       .       .    81)    d||feronce44 

Anenic,       .  .751 

Antimony,    .       .       .  120;    diffeienceiS 

whilst  the  equiyalent  of  nitrogen  stands  altogether  apart  from  the  rest.' 

The  same  relative  position  of  the  elements  nitrogen,  phosphorus,  ar- 
senic, and  antimony,  may  also  be  traced  in  their  hydrides,  H,N,  H,P, 
HjAs,  HSb.  Ammonia  is  a  powerful  alkali ;  phosphoretted  hydrogen 
unites  only  with  hydrobromic  and  hydriodic  adds,  whilst  in  arsenietted 
and  antimonietted  hydrogen  the  power  of  combining  with  adds  has  alto- 
gether disappeared.     In  these  hydrogen  compounds  the  gradation  of  pro- 

*  Hie  anthoTB  do  not  appear  to  have  noticed  the  very  lingulAr  circumstaxice 
that  the  sum  of  the  equi nuents  of  nitrogen,  phosphorus,  and  arsenic,  is  equal 
to  the  equivalent  of  antimony : — 

Nitrogen, 14 

Phosphorus, 81 

Arsenk^  75 

Equivalent  of  antimony  =  120 

The  equivalent  of  nitrogen  cannot,  therefore,  be  said  to  stand  apart  Indeed 
the  difference  (44  to  45)  l^tween  the  equivalenta  of  phosphorus  and  arsenic  on 
the  one  himd,  and  between  arsenic  and  antimony  on  the  other,  noticed  by  the 
anthora,  is  nearlj  equal  in  the  former  case,  and  exactly  equal  in  the  latter,  to 
the  sum  of  the  equivalents  of  nitrogen  and  phoaphorus.  We  may  also  point  out 
another  curious  relation  between  the  equivalents  of  those  bodies,  which  is  this : 
If  we  add  the  equivalents  of  phosphorus  and  antimony,  the  sum  will  be  151 ;  if 
this  be  divided  by  2,  the  product  will  be  75.5,  or  virtually  the  equivalent  of 
anenic^W.  K.  a 
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perties  is,  indeed,  even  more  marked  than  in  their  trimethylated  and 
triethjlated  derivatives.  On  comparing  the  terminal  points  of  the  series, 
ammonia  and  antimonietted  liydrogen,  we  cannot  fail  to  be  stmck  bj  the 
dissimilarity  of  properties,  which  at  the  first  glance  appears  to  limit  the 
analogy  of  the  two  compounds  to  a  mere  parallelism  of  compositioii. 

In  the  methylated  and  ethylated  derivatives  of  these  compoonds,  the 
intensity  of  the  chemical  tendencies  in  general  is  so  much  raised,  that  the 
gradation  is  no  longer  perceptible  to  the  same  extent. — Proceeding  of 
the  Royal  Society^  vol.  viii.,  No.  27* 
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9.' — Researches  on  the  hygroscopic   properties  of  the  minercds  of  the 

family  of  the  z^>lites.     By  M.  Damoub. 

The  author,  who  has  already  on  various  occasions  pointed  out  the  pro- 
perty which  certain  minerals  possess  of  losing  and  again  readily  taking 
up  the  water  which  enters  into  their  composition,  when  they  are  suc- 
cessively submitted  to  the  action  of  a  perfectly  dry  atmosphere  and  of  a 
more  or  less  moist  one,  has  made  some  interesting  experiments,  with  a 
view  of  determining  within  what  limits  this  property  is  possessed  by  the 
zeolites.  The  following  is  a  summary  of  his  results :  1.  the  zeolites, 
with  a  single  exception  (analcime),  possess  the  property  of  losing  con- 
siderable quantities,  and  sometimes  the  whole,  of  their  water  of  combi- 
nation, either  when  placed  in  a  perfectly  dry  atmosphere,  or  when  ex- 
posed to  temperatures  comprised  between  +40**  C.  and  incipient  redness ; 
2.  zeolites  which  have  been  subjected  to  partial  deshydratation,  can  re- 
combine  with  the  whole  of  the  water  which  they  have  lost,  by  simple 
exposure  to  the  air;  8.  the  temperature  at  which  the  water  is  dis- 
engaged, without  altering  the  power  of  the  mineral  to  take  it  up  again, 
varies  with  the  species  of  mineral;  4.  the  facility  with  which  tb» 
deshydratation  is  effected,  is  usually  in  direct  ratio  to  the  number  of 
equivalents  of  water  contained  in  the  mineral. 

These  results  appear  to  the  author  to  confirm  the  opinion  that  the 
zeolites,  although  usually  found  in  crevices,  cavities,  or  veins  of  certain 
rocks  considered  to  be  of  volcanic  origin,  have  been  formed  by  aqueous 
dissolution,  and  not,  like  lavas,  by  igneous  fusion.  The  author  proposes 
to  examine  whether  the  deshydratation  of  minerals  takes  place  in  con- 
stant proportions,  and  corresponding  to  determinate  temperatures.— 
Comptes  rendus^  t.  xliv.,  No,  19,  p.  975. 
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10. — On  the  Oiuea  evolved  by  the  volcanic  vents  of  Southern  Italy,    By 
1^.  Chablbs  Sainte-Glaibe  Deyille  and  Felix  Leblano. 

Any  one  aoqnainted  with  ydcanic  regions  can  easily  imagine  the  diffi- 
coltiee  which  beset  the  experimenter  in  collecting  the  gaseous  emanations 
which  issne  from  vents.  The  high  temperature  of  the  localities  where 
these  vents  occur,  the  suffocating  odonr  of  the  gases  evolved,  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  ground,  which  iienders  their  collection  not  only  difficult,  but 
often  dangerous,  and,  histly,  the  atmospheric  conditions  under  which  the 
greater  part  of  the  volcaoic  orifices  are  placed,  are  all  so  many  obstacles 
to  be  overcome.  The  authors,  by  means  of  very  ingenious  apparatus, 
specially  invented  for  the  purpose,  succeeded  however  in  overcoming  every 
difficulty;  and  accordingly,  M.  G.  Deville  visited,  between  the  end  of  May 
and  the  commencement  of  August,  1856,  the  principal  centres  of  emana- 
tiona  of  Vesuvius,  the  Pblegrsean  Fields,  Etna,  Sicily,  and  the  ^olian  or 
Lipari  Islands,  and  collected  the  gases.  These  he  examined  on  the  spot  by 
means  of  a  small  portable  laboratory ;  but,  in  addition,  sixty-six  tubes, 
first  exhausted  of  air,  were  filled  at  these  various  localities,  and  sealed  up 
by  the  blowpipe,  and  brought  safely  to  Paris,  where  they  were  examined 
by  the  authors  conjointly.  The  apparatus  employed  in  the  analysis  was 
that  of  M.  Doy^re :  the  results  were  also'  controlled  by  comparative  ex- 
periments made  by  the  eudiometer  of  M.  Begnault. 

The  chief  results  obtained  by  the  authors  may  be  summarized  as 
follows : — 

1.  Atmospheric  air  plays  a  considerable  part  in  the  majority  of  vol- 
canic emanations,  sometimes  even  preponderating ;  but  this  air  is  almost 
always  iropoveiished  in  oxygen,  to  an  extent  which,  in  some  of  the  ex- 
periments, reached  more  than  3  per  cent.  So  that  the  cone  of  Vesuvius, 
for  example,  may  be  compared  to  a  kind  of  downflow  chimney,  in  which 
certain  gases  are  burned,  owing  to  the  high  interior  temperature,  and  at 
the  expense  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air  which  flows  in. 

2.  The  higher  crater  of  Vesuvius  disengages  carbonic  acid ;  but  this 
disengagement  takes  place  through  orifices  quite  distinct  from  those  which 
evolve  hydrochloric  and  sulphurous  acids,  and  which  play  a  totally  different 
part  in  the  distribution  of  volcanic  forces.  This  cireumstance  establishes 
an  analc^  hitherto  unobserved  between  certain  of  the  higher  fumoroles 
of  Vesuvius,  and  the  emanations  of  carbonic  acid  from  the  volcanoes  of 
New  Granada,  long  since  noticed  by  M.  Boussingaolt. 

3.  The  nature  of  the  gaseous  elements  escaping  by  the  same  orifice 
is  subject  to  incessant  variations.  At  the  grand  solfatara  of  Puzzuoli, 
the  gas,  which  is  expelled  at  the  same  time  with  the  vapours  of  water 
under  strong  pressure  and  a  considerable  noise,  and  which  deposits  chlo- 
ride of  ammonium  and  sulphide  of  arsenic,  was  collected  at  two  different 
epochs — the  10th  of  June  and  30th  of  July,  1856,  two  specimens  being 
collected  on  each  occasion.  The  following  table  contains  the  results  of  the 
analyses  of  these  specimens:  — 

h  15 
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loth  of  June. 


No.  L  Na  3. 


Sidphmoiu  add  6.8  6.4 

Carbonic  add  M  0.0 


Q^gen 

Nitrogen 


92.5 


fl9,4 
174.2 


lOthofJiilj. 

■\ 

No.l. 

No.  9. 

24.7 

0-0 

0.0 

6-7 

14.5 

18-4 

6a8 

75-9 

100.0  100.0  100.0  100.0 


From  this  it  will  be  observed  that  carbonic  and  snlphnrons  acids  sub- 
stitute themselves,  the  one  for  the  other,  and  even  appear  to  mntoallj 
exclude  each  other.  It  may  be  well  to  observe  that  the  aathors  fonnd 
that  the  emanations  did  not  contain  any  combostible  gas. 

On  a  previous  occasion,  M.  Ch.  Deviile*  observed,  at  a  veiy  short  dis- 
tance from  the  same  place,  at  the  little  solfatara,  variations  of  the  same 
kind ;  not,  however,  between  sulphurous  and  carbonic  adds,  but  between 
the  latter  gas  and  sulphide  of  hydrogen — ^that  is,  in  emanations  ooirea- 
ponding  to  a  weaker  volcanic  intensitj. 

4.  llie  aur  at  the  summit  of  Vesuvius,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
fumoroles,  had  the  nonnal  proportion  of  nitrogen  and  oxygen,  and  con- 
tained no  foreign  gas.  But  the  air  collected  on  the  30th  July,  on  the 
shores  of  Lake  Agnano,  where,  as  is  well  knovm,  carbonic  add  is  evolved 
in  notable  quantities,  indicatea  the  presence  of  that  gas  in  a  proportion 
sensibly  higher  than  that  found  in  normal  air,  while  tiie  oxygen  and  ni- 
trogen maintained  their  usual  relative  proportions.  M.  Lewy  had  already 
observed  that  the  air  collected  under  certun  drcnmstances  in  New 
Granada,  contuned  much  more  carbonic  add  than  is  usually  found  in  the 
atmosphere. 

5.  From  the  analyses  of  the  fumoroles  collected  on  the  lava  of  Vesu- 
vius of  1855,  it  would  appear  that  the  anhydrous  and  non-add  ones 
contain  a  mixture  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen  in  proportions  which  are  aen- 
dbly  those  of  normal  air,  whilst  the  fumoroles  which  contain  traces  of  the 
vapour  of  water,  hydrochloric  acid,  or  sulphurous  add,  contain  leas  than 
the  normal  quantity  of  oxygen.  The  gas  of  the  lava  of  Vesuvius  of 
1820,  analyzed  by  Sir  H.  Davy,  and  that  of  the  lava  of  Heda  of  1845, 
analyzed  by  Bunsen,  appear  to  be  referable  to  the  last  category  of  fumo- 
roles. We  might  naturally  condude  from  the  preceding  observations, 
that  whenever  fumoroles  containing.both  hydrochloric  and  sulphurous  adds, 
disengage  themselves  not  only  from  lava,  but  from  a  volcanic  crater  or  a 
fissure,  similar  alterations  may  be  observed  in  the  dements  of  the  air. 
The  following  table  of  the  composition  of  gases  corroborates  this  o^nion. 
The  hydrochloric  add  and  vapour  of  water  are  deducted : — 


*  "Dixi^me  Lettre  ft  M.  Elie  de  Beaumont  '\—Comptu  rendms,  t,  xliiL,^.  747. 
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Vemivlaa. 


VnlcaDOu 


Carbonic  acid 
Sulphurous  acid . 
Oxygen       •        • 
Nitrogen 


BdatiYe  proportion  1 
of  oxygen  to  nitro-  | 
gen,  the  sum  of  > 
the  two  gaaes  be- 1 
ing  taken  as  100   J 


I. 

0.0 

2.6 

18.7 

7^7 


XL 

0-0 

2.4 

19.7 

77.9 


m. 

0.0 

0.3 

17.6 

82.1 


Fnmorolea 
withFUune^v 

0.0 
89.1 

6.6 
66.1 


Without 

Flame. 

0.0 

69.6 

6.6 

24.9 


100.0    100.0    100.0 


19.8      20.2      17-6 


100.0 


9.6 


100.0 


18.8 


6.  The  gas  of  the  remarkable  fomoroles  which  escape  from  the  crater 
of  Volcano,  with  or  without  flame,  and  which  deposits  boracic  acid,  sul- 
phur, chloride  and  iodide  of  ammonium,  and  sulpho-selenide  of  arsenic, 
traces  of  phosphorus  compounds,  etc,  is  composed  of  sulphurous  acid,  and 
of  air  poor  in  oxygen,  and  accompanied  by  the  vapour  of  water.  Carbonic 
acid  is  never  present  in  those  fumoroles. 

7.  The  gases  of  fumoroles  characterized  by  the  presence  of  sulphide  of 
hydrogen  and  carbonic  acid,  whether  collected  at  the  solfatara  of 
Pnazuoli,  the  Lake  of  Agnano,  or  at  Vulcano,  and  whatever  may  have 
been  the  quantity  of  sulphide  of  hydrogen  originally  present  in  them, 
have  never  yielded  the  slightest  traces  of  that  body  in  the  analyses  made 
in  the  laboratory.  The  authors  explained  this  disappearance  of  the  sul- 
phide of  hydrogen,  by  the  reaction  upon  the  oxygen  of  the  moist  air 
which  accompanied  it.  Accordingly,  the  relation  of  the  oxygen  to  the 
nitrogen  was  found  to  have  diminished  in  some  analyses,  and  to  have  be- 
come, for  example,  11  to  89.  The  authors  having  found  in  several  speci- 
mens considerable  proportions  of  sulphurous  acid,  a  gas  notoriously  incom- 
patible with  moist  sulphide  of  hydrogen,  have  oonsiderod  that  this  anomaly 
might  be  explained  by  supposing  that  at  the  very  moment  at  which  the 
gas  was  collected,  reactions  might  hare  been  produced  analogous  to 
those  realised  by  M.  Piria  in  his  ingenious  experiments  relative  to 
fumoroles. 

Gas  originally  contuning  sulphide  of  hydrogen  never  afforded  free 
hydrogen,  a  cironmstance  already  noticed  by  Bnnsen  in  the  gas  of  the 
fumoroles  of  Hecla. 

8.  Even  in  the  gases  very  rich  in  carbonic  add,  like  those  of  the 
Grotto  del  Cane,  the  ammoniacal  Grotto  of  Agnano,  and  the  add  spring 
of  Patemo  in  Sidly,  etc  (gases  not  containing  any  oxidizable  com- 
pound), the  ratios  of  the  oxygen  to  the  nitrogen  are  not  those  of  normal 
air.  For  example,  at  Patemo  the  oxygen  was  to  the  azote  :  :  14.3  : 
85.7. 

9.  A  considerable  number  of  emanations  consbt  mainly  of  carbonic 


'  The  reanlts  of  two  analyses  of  Aunoroles  with  flame  from  Vulcano  are  giTen 
in  the  original,  bat  the  second  is  manifestly  incorrectly  printed,  and  we  have 
accorduigly  omitted  it  from  the  table  in  the  text 
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add,  or  of  ctrboretted  hydrogen,  or  of  a  miztiire  of  both.  If  the  whole 
of  the  gaseous  emanations  in  which  the  carbon  predominates,  be  grooped 
together,  we  roaj  get  a  series  in  which  the  extremes  are  formed,  the  one 
by  carbonic  add,  and  the  other  by  pore  carboretted  hydrogen,  the  inter- 
mediate terms  indicating  gradually  increasing  or  diminbhing  proportions 
of  the  one  or  the  other,  as  we  go  to  one  or  other  extreme.  The  follow- 
ing table  exhibits  soch  a  series : 

ItoMlote        Sallndle        Salinelto  L^DdS  Add  Spring 

deGlrsentt.  deS«o-Blagia  dePateraa  MaftU.  ofPatemo. 

Caxbomcadd             .    1.15           67.00          9a07  9i.70  93.23 

Oxygen       .                 .     1.70              adl             1.00  1.10  0.97 

Nitrogen     .                .    6.75^         «».<.           (3.03  3.52  5.80 

Carboretted  hydrogen  90.40 S                           t^OO  0.68  aOO 

^^m^^^^am^^  A^^B^^^M^^  ^M^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^^^_  ■      n  I 

100.00       100.00      100.00     100.00       loaoo 

10.  In  the  gas  of  the  spring  of  Santa  Venerina,  on  tbo  flanks  of 
Etna,  we  have  commingled  the  two  compoands  of  hydrogen  whose  oxi- 
dation has  famished  the  snlfriioroas  add,  the  vaponr  of  solphnr,  water 
and  carbonic  add  of  the  solfataras.     This  gas  contains : 

Svlphide  of  hydrogen    ....  0.2 

Carbonic  add 4.2 

Oxygen 0.0 

Nitrogen 12.1 

Caiburetted  hydrogen    ....  83.5 

100.0 

This  and  the  preceding  analyses  confirm  the  deductions  suggested  mora 
particnlarly  by  the  conditions  under  which  the  gases  are  evolved. 

11.  Finally,  the  authors  have  been  led,  by  the  analyses  made  at  Park 
and  their  subsequent  discussion,  to  consider  an  active  volcano,  such  as 
Vesuvius  or  Etna,  as  a  centre  whither  emanations  representing  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  combustion  of  diffei^nt  combustible  gases  converge  aeoor- 
ding  to  a  certain  number  of  planes  geologically  deteimined.  In  propor- 
tion as  we  go  from  this  centre  of  activity,  following  one  of  the  planes  of 
eruption,  we  find  at  a  given  moment  in  the  products  evolved,  the  indica- 
tion of  a  combustion  less  and  less  energetic.  In  a  word,  in  taking  into 
account  time  and  space,  the  nature  of  the  emanations  given  off  from  the 
same  point  vary  with  the  time  which  has  elapsed  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  eruptions,  while  at  any  given  moment  the  nature  of  the 
ftimoroles  at  different  points  varies  with  the  distance  f]x>m  the  eruptive 
centre. — Comptes  rendus,  i.  xliv.  {April,  1857),  p,  769 ;  and  t  xlv. 
{September^  2l8t,  1857),  !>.  398. 
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COMPARATIVE  ANATOMY,  PHYSIOLOGY,  ETC. 


11. — Researchea  on  the  nature  of  the  CrytiaUine  Humour  in  the  different 
claeees  o/AnimaU,   By  MM.  A.  Valemgiennks  and  Frehy. 

The  ciysulline  lens  of  the  eye  in  animals  is  composed  of  three  parts : 
the  fibres,  the  cortical  layers,  and  the  nnclens.  Hitherto  the  comparative 
stndy  of  these  parts  has  been  bnt  little  attended  to.  The  aathors  have, 
however,  recently  investigated  the  case,  and  established  a  nnmber  of 
cnriotts  facts,  interesting  alike  to  the  physicist  and  physiologist.  They 
have  shown,  for  example,  that  there  is  a  very  remai'kable  analogy  between 
the  crystalline  lens  and  an  achromatic  one. 

It  is  admitted  by  all  anatomists  that  the  substance  of  the  nnclens  is 
denser  than  that  of  the  cortical  layers :  Brewster  and  Gordon  have  fully 
demonstrated  this  increase  of  density  from  the  circamfereuce  to  the  centre. 
Hitherto,  however,  no  chemical  differences  had  been  discovered  between 
the  difierent  layers  of  the  same  crystalline  lens.  The  anthers  accordingly 
sabmitted  the  lenses  of  different  mammalia,  snch  as  the  ox,  the  sheep, 
the  horse,  etc.,  to  slow  desiccation ;  all  those  examined  behaved  alike,  that 
is,  the  cortical  layers  readily  exfoliated,  whilst  the  nucleus  remained  more 
or  less  compact.  In  examining  the  chemical  composition  of  the  different 
lenses,  equal  quantities  of  substance  were  always  used,  so  as  to  avoid  the 
errors  resulting  from  operadng  on  unusually  concentrated  albuminous  so- 
lutions. 

The  cortical  layers  consisted  of  a  noncoagnlable  albumen,  apparently 
identical  with  that  found  by  the  anthers  in  eggs,  and  which  they  propose 
to  call  metalbumen,  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  coagnlable  albumen. 
It  has  the  following  properties: — It  dissolves  in  a  large  quantity  of 
water;  the  solution  is  not  troubled  by  boiling,  but  coagulated  when 
neutral  salts,  snch  as  chloride  of  sodium,  etc.,  or  acids,  are  added  to  the 
boiling  solution.  If  it  be  concentrated  at  a  very  low  temperature,  so  as 
to  reduce  it  to  a  kind  of  syrup,  resembling  the  gummy-looking  mass  of 
the  lens  itself,  it  may  be  coagulated  by  boiliog,  a  circumstance  which 
accounts  for  the  coagulation  which  takes  place  when  the  lens  itself  is 
submitted  to  the  action  of  boiling  water.  It  dissolves  in  concentrated 
hydrochloric  acid,  but  does  not  become  blue  under  the  influence  of  the 
oxygen  of  the  air,  as  common  albumen  does.  It  leaves,  on  incineration, 
an  ash  not  exceeding  one  per  cent.,  and  not  containing  alkaline  chlorides. 
It  is  veiy  similar  to  albumen,  is  precipitated  by  all  the  re-agents  which 
throw  down  the  latter,  and  does  not  differ  much  in  composition  from  it. 

In  aerial  animals,  the  nucleus  of  the  crystalline  lens  consists  of  albu- 
men, having  the  following  properties : — it  is  soluble  in  water,  coagnlable 
by  heat,  and  behaves  in  all  its  chemical  reactions  like  the  albumen  of 
egg ;  it  leaves  more  ash  than  metalbumen,  and  the  ash  contains  a  notable 
quantity  of  chloride  of  sodium ;  it  dissolves  in  concentrated  hydrochloric 
acid,  but  does  not  become  blue  by  the  action  of  air.     Its  composition 
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maj  be  ooondoed  Uie  Buiie  as  tbst  of  albmnoi  of  egg.  The  albamen  is 
not  alwajB  fbond  m  the  oeDtie  pore  aad  fiee  from  metalbomen ;  thus  It 
was  found  in  the  lens  in  man,  mingled  with  metalbomen  in  the  cortical 
lajeis.  When  a  liqnor  holding  the  two  in  sofaition  is  boiled,  it  simplj 
becomes  <^Mllne»  and  gelatiniaes  if  piopetljr  concentrated,  llie  ostrich 
affords  an  example  of  the  mixtnre  of  both  in  the  nnclens.  Hie  prqmr- 
tion  of  albnminoos  substances  contained  in  the  lens  varies  with  Uie 
species  of  animal,  and  appears  to  always  increase  with  age. 

It  is  well  known  that  when  albomen  is  treated  irith  alcohol,  it  ooago- 
lates  and  becomes  opaque.  An  egg  preserved  during  some  time  in 
alcohol,  hardens,  as  if  it  had  been  subjected  to  heat,  and  its  albumen 
entirdj  loses  its  transparency.  Its  action  upon  the  oystalliue  lens  is 
different.  The  cortical  layers,  composed  usnaDj  of  metalbumen,  are 
rendered  opaqae  whoi  kept  in  alcohol,  while  the  nudens  sometimes  as- 
sumes the  aspect  and  semi-transparency  of  bom.  This  dienmstance, 
which  coDfirms  the  difference  in  chemical  composition  just  established 
between  the  cortical  layers  and  nucleus,  is  of  great  importance  in  com- 
parative anatomy  and  zoology.  Owing  to  this  difference  of  action,  the 
two  parts  can  be  distinguished ;  in  some  cases,  however,  the  separation 
is  not  very  sharply  indicated,  the  nucleus  remaining  opaque,  and  being 
only  separated  from  the  cortical  matter  by  layers  of  a  gray  substance. 
The  aathors  think  that  in  such  cases  the  albumen  and  metalbumen  are 
intimately  mingled.  These  results  were  obtained  principally  by  the 
examination  of  the  lenses  of  the  following  species  of  mammalia,  birds, 
and  reptiles,  which  had  been  preserved  in  spirits  for  more  than  thirty 
years,  having  been  obtained  from  the  museum  of  the  Garden  of  Plants, 
and  generally  put  up  by  Cnvier :  Simia  mttttf ,  Mtutella  vulgaris  (linn.)  ; 
Falco  ffdvua  (Linn.) ;  Falco  ossifagus  (Linn.) ;  Strix  virginiana;  Strix 
aluco;  Testudo  imbricata  (Linn.);  Chdonia  marmoraUu 

In  some  lenses,  as  in  those  of  the  otter,  faint  outlines  of  the  trisecUon 
of  the  lens  in  the  direction  of  the  fibres,  could  still  be  detected.  In  other 
animals,  the  nadeos,  which  would  have  become  opaque  in  boiling  water, 
assumes  an  amber  colour  more  or  less  deep  from  the  prolonged  action  of 
alcohol,  and  preserves  its  transparency.  In  this  case,  the  cortical  layers, 
composed  chiefly  of  metalbumen,  and  which  the  action  of  the  alcohol  has 
rendered  opaque,  detach  themselves  very  sharply  from  the  nucleus,  and 
thus  enable  many  interesting  observations  to  be  made  on  their  relative 
thickness.  In  the  first  place,  the  cortical  layers  are  not  equally  thick  on 
the  two  meniscuses  of  the  lens,  and  great  differences  may  sometimes  be 
obseiTcd  in  the  structure  of  the  lens  in  animals  very  closely  related,  sach 
as  the  horse  and  the  ass.  From  sections  made  along  the  axis  of  vision, 
it  would  appear  that  the  difference  in  degree  between  the  anterior  and 
posterior  curvatures,  depends  principally  on  the  relative  thickness  of  the 
cortical  layers  on  both  faces ;  thus,  in  the  ass  the  thickness  on  both  curves 
is  nearly  the  same,  while  in  the  horse  it  is  greater  on  the  anterior  than  on 
the  posterior  face.  These  differences  are  specific,  and  do  not  depend  on 
accidental  causes  acting  at  the  moment  of  the  commencement  of  the  action 
of  the  alcohol  upon  the  albuminous  parts  of  the  lens.    The  most  singularly 
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confltnicted  lens  obeerved  by  the  anthore  was  that  of  an  Indian  elephant : 
the  opaqne  lajera  of  metalbnmen  were  accnmnlated  on  the  front  of  the 
lenSy  and  onlj  formed  a  simple  membrane  on  the  back ;  in  this  way  the 
posterior  carvatore  was  very  great,  while  the  anterior  face  was  flattened. 
This  disposition  wss  not  observed  in  any  other  mamalian  animal;  it 
wonld  consequently  be  hiteresting  to  determine  whether  such  a  disposition, 
observed  in  only  one  case,  occoia  in  all  the  individuals  of  the  same 
spedes. 

From  the  nnmerons  studies  of  the  lenses  of  the  mammalia  made  by  the 
authors,  it  results  that  the  segmentation  of  the  lens  varies  with  the  species. 
In  the  qnadmmania  and  in  several  camivora  of  the  genns  Felis,  and  also 
in  the  dog,  they  found  on  the  anterior  face  three  segments,  as  in  man. 
In  the  horse,  the  otter,  the  pole-cat,  the  beaver,  the  gazelle,  the  deer,  the 
goat,  there  are  four  segments ;  in  the  ox  there  are  only  three  segments ; 
while  the  number  rises  to  five  in  the  chamois,  and  even  to  eight  in  the 
gigantic  kangaroo.  In  the  lens  of  the  owl  three  rather  indistinct 
segments  were  detected. 

On  examining  the  lenses,  preserved  with  their  capsules  in  alcohol,  it 
was  observed  that  the  capsule  is  always  thin ;  a  lens  of  the  common  vul- 
ture, however,  presented  a  consistent  and  very  thick  capsule.  Among 
the  lenses  of  mammalian  animals  examined,  that  of  the  dromedary  was 
the  largest;  its  diameter  was  0'*,021,  that  of  the  nucleus  being  0",017. 
The  lens  of  the  lion  is  also  remarkable  for  its  size,  the  diameter  of  one 
being  0",018 ;  the  two  meniscuses  presented  the  same  convexity. 

The  lenses  of  birds  coagulated  by  alcohol  have  not  the  same  aspect  as 
those  of  mammalian  animals ;  the  concentric  layers  which  surround  the 
nucleus  are  distinguished  by  a  difierence  of  coloration. 

Fibrt8  of  the  Una.  The  exbtence  of  a  fibrous  substance  in  the  ciys- 
talline  lens  cannot  be  doubted.  It  is  evidently  this  matter  which  retains 
the  albuminous  liquid,  whose  properties  have  been  just  stated,  in  its  len-. 
ticnlar  form.  KoUiker  has  established  that  the  fibres  of  the  lens  are 
hollow  tubes,  which  contain  the  albuminous  liquor.  This  fibrous  sub- 
stance is  insoluble  in  water ;  it  b  transparent,  and  becomes  opaque  when 
submitted  to  the  action  of  Uiat  liquid ;  it  retains  its  transparency  in  con- 
tact with  strongly  albuminous  liquids  like  that  of  the  lens  itself:  the 
opacity  which  the  lens  assumes  when  exposed  to  moist  air,  is  caused  by 
the  action  of  the  moisture  upon  the  fibrous  matter.  The  fibres  do  not 
consist  of  fibrine,  because  they  exert  no  action  upon  oxygenated  water ; 
they  are  insoluble  in  ordinary  acids,  but  dissolve  rapidly  in  acetic  acid, 
even  when  very  weak — a  characteristic  property  first  pointed  out  by 
KoUiker ;  this  solubility  cannot  be  compared  to  the  swelling  up  of  fibrine 
treated  with  acetic  acid.  The  fibres  have  the  composition  of  albumenous 
Bttbstances,  but  the  authors  think  that  the  fibrous  matter  should  not  be 
confounded  with  the  latter.  The  proportion  of  fibrous  substance  varies 
with  the  consistence  of  the  different  lenses ;  thus  in  man,  where  the  lens 
is  softest  of  all,  the  amount  of  fibrous  matter  is  almost  imponderable  ; 
the  harder  lens  of  the  ox  contains  somewhat  more,  while  in  those  of  the 
aquatic  mammalia,  the  quantity  augments  in  still  larger  proportion. 
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The  ertfatalline  lena  in  the  aquatic  mammalia.  The  anthore'  obsenrft- 
tions  npoQ  the  lenses  in  this  familj  of  animals  were  made  upon  those  of  the 
seal  and  several  of  the  cetaceas.  From  the  observations  made  on  the  lens 
of  a  seal  which  had  died,  it  was  foand  that,  while  its  cortical  layers  cod- 
sisted  of  metalbnmen,  and  its  nacleus  of  albumen,  like  those  of  aSxial 
animals,  its  centre  was  more  solid  than  in  the  latter ;  the  albammoos 
liquor  is  pastj,  and  is  retained  by  a  great  number  of  fibres;  owing  to 
this  circumstance,  when  the  nucleus  is  treated  with  water,  a  solution  of 
albumen  is  obtained,  which  solidifies  in  consequence  of  the  abundant  de- 
posit of  fibrous  substance,  which  immediately  hydrates  and  beoomes 
opaque.  These  fibres  dissolve  in  acetic  acid,  but  much  more  slowly  thin 
the  preceding.  Thus,  the  generic  characters  which  separate  the  mam- 
malia fi^m  fJie  fish,  exist  also  in  the  lens  of  the  amphibious  mammalia; 
but  in  the  latter,  the  nucleus  is  nearly  solid,  and  thus,  while  having  the 
same  composition  as  the  mammaUan  animals,  it  approaches  in  some 
respects  the  solid  lenses  of  fishes. 

Crystalline  lenses  of  fish.  The  lenses  of  fish  differ  completely  m  com- 
position from  those  of  the  other  vertebratte.  While  the  latter,  as  we  have 
seen,  are  formed  of  albuminous  liquors  differently  concentrated,  and  main- 
tuned  in  the  form  of  a  lens  by  a  fibrous  substance,  the  lenses  of  fish  are 
characterized  by  a  solid  nucleus,  formed  of  a  substance  insoluble  in  water, 
and  to  which  tlie  name  phaoonine,  from  ^0x61:^  a  lens,  has  been  gives, 
The  cortical  layers  are  formed  of  albumen,  which  coagulates  by  heat,  like 
that  of  eggs ;  the  nucleus  is  phaconine,  in  the  form  of  concentric  layers, 
which  are  readily  reducible  to  filaments.  Phaconine  is  insoluble  in  water, 
alcohol,  and  ether,  is  perfectly  transparent,  and  this  property  is  not 
destroyed  by  the  prolonged  action  of  boiling  water.  If  the  filamentous 
membranes  of  the  phaconine  constituting  the  nucleus  of  the  lens  of  a  fiesh 
fish,  be  detached  before  cooking,  and  be  placed  in  contact  with  cold 
water,  they  become  opaque,  and  swell  up.  Phaconine  is  almost  insoluble 
in  ordinary  acids,  and  is  not  transformed  into  a  gelatinous  substance  by 
their  action ;  it  dissolves  slowly  in  acetic  acid ;  alkalies  dissolve  it,  but 
with  difficulty ;  this  substance,  consequently,  presents  a  certain  analogy 
with  that  which  forms  the  fibres  in  the  lens  of  mammalian  animals. 
The  following  table  represents  the  composition  of  the  metalbumen,  albu- 
men, and  phaconine : — 
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from  the  leni 

. 
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Nitrogen, 
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25.94 
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Phaconine  may,  consequently,  be  considered  as  isomeric  with  the  other 
albnmmous  bodies  which  constitute  the  lenses  of  mammalian  animals. 
The  authors  were  unable  to  determine  the  differences  which,  doubtless, 

^  It  is  thus  in  the  original 
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exist  between  the  two  eiystallioe  eegmenti  of  the  donble  eye  of  anablepe 
Uiraphthahmu^  the  UDgalar  disposition  of  which  was  the  eabject  of  an 
intereBting  memoir  by  M.  de  Lacepede.* 

Lenaee  of  the  cq^udopoda.  The  solidity  of  the  nadens  formed  of 
phacoDine  is  not  ^e  exclusive  characteristic  of  the  lenses  of  fish,  bnt 
rather  of  those  animals  who  live  ezclnsirely  in  water.  The  lenses,  for 
example,  of  cephalopoda  have  the  same  composition  as  those  of  fish. 
The  cortical  layers  are  albnminoos ;  the  nnclens  is  solid,  and  composed 
exchisiTely  of  phaconine.  In  thos  proving  an  absolute  identity  between 
the  lenses  of  fish  and  those  of  aquatic  mollnsca,  the  authors  have  estab- 
lished a  veiy  curious  physiological  fieu^t,  namely,  that  the  composition  of 
the  GiTataUine  lens  depends  upon  the  medium  in  which  the  animal  is  to 
live.  In  examining  the  lenses  of  cephalopoda  an  interesting  fact  was 
discovered,  which  had  not  been  hitherto  noticed  by  any  anatomist, 
namely,  that  the  lens  is  composed  of  two  unequal  and  perfectly  distinct 
segments*  In  the  LoUgo  pavo^  the  laiger  segment  is  more  concave  than 
the  other,  and  is  always  the  posterior  one.  The  upper  meniscus  is  per- 
fectly distinct  finom  the  posterior  one ;  they  may  be  separated  by  the 
elightest  shock,  and  a  section  of  the  lens  exposed.  The  cortical  layers 
are  fonned  of  albumen  coagulable  by  heat ;  ihe  nucleus  containing  pha- 
conine IS  disposed  in  concentric  layers  differently  coloured.  The  authors 
are  desirous  of  directing  the  attention  of  those  physicists  who  occupy 
themaelves  with  the  determination  of  the  direction  which  the  luminous 
rays  follow  In  traversing  the  humours  of  the  eye,  to  this  extraordinary 
stmctoie  of  the  eye,  which  is  the  same  in  all  the  cephalopoda. 

A  curious  application  of  the  author^s  researches  may  be  mentioned ; 
they  discovered  that  the  transparent  bodies  found  in  place  of  the  eyes  of 
some  mummies,  brought  from  a  tumulus  near  Arica  in  Peru,  were  the 
lensee  of  cephalopoda. 

They  attempt  to  determine  the  nature  of  the  eyes  of  the  garden  snail, 
alng,  etc,  and  of  those  more  singular  ones  which  constitute  the  numerous 
ocenliform  and  brilliant  points  which  exist  between  the  cilia  and  the 
tentacnlsp  of  several  acephalje,  such  as  Peden  maximua  and  PectenjacO' 
hontSf  etc.  All  these  small  eyes  appeared  to  have  a  kind  of  small  crys- 
talline lens,  which  hardened  on  bdng  bculed;  but  these  corpuscles  are  so 
amaD,  that  they  have  reserved  them  for  future  investigation* 

The  whole  of  the  results  may  be  summarised  as  foUows  :^- 
1^.  That  the  crystalline  lens  of  a  mammalian  animal  is  fonned  of  flbres^ 
fanoioble  in  water,  and  united  at  the  centre  by  an  albuminous  substance,  ooagn- 
lating  at  about  66^,  but  becoming  transparent  and  amber-like  by  the  prolonged 
action  of  alcohol,  and  united  ezterioriy  \>y  an  albuminous  body  non-oosgnlable 
hj  boiling  under  the  conditions  indicated,  not  becoming  blue  by  the  action  of 
hydrochloric  add,  and  which  has  been  caUed  metaBmmen, 

*  The  singular  disposition  of  the  eye  of  anablep*  Utrophihalmiu,  or  lobittM 
miabiepiy  as  it  was  formerly  cslled,  to  which  the  authors  allude,  is  the  division 
of  Uie  cornea  and  iris  by  transrerse  ligaments,  and  the  existence  of  two  pupils, 
giving  the  appearance  of  a  double  eye,  while  there  is  only  one  crrstalline  hu- 
mour, one  vitreous  humour,  and  one  retina.  This  extraordinary  fish  is  found 
in  the  rivers  of  Guyana  and  Surinam.  See  Lacepede,  Mim,  dt  tlmiUuL  NaHomai^ 
t.  iL,  p.  872. 
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2^.  That  theie  two  wibrtmew,  anatomically  distinct,  and  conatitiituig  two 
diifoent  parte  cf  the  tens  of  a  mammalian  animal,  ahoold  be  distingmahed  by 
■pedal  names;  the  name  endophacme  is  accordingly  propoeed  for  &  ceatnl 
portion,  and  exophaeme  for  the  eoEtemal  layers. 

B^.  That  the  crystalline  lens  of  hiids,  reptiles,  and  batradans,  difien  Toy 
little  from  those  of  the  mammalia. 

4^  That  the  lens  of  fish  is  likewise  fonned  of  two  distinct  parts;  the  one, 
cortical,  or  exophadne,  is  composed  of  metalbomen ;  and  the  other,  or  niicleiu,u 
farmed  of  an  albmnenoid  substance,  sdid  and  insoluble  in  wat^,  and  caUed 
phaconine. 

6®.  That  the  fibres  of  the  lens  of  the  mammalia,  united  by  albumen  or  by 
metalbomen  to  form  the  endophadne  or  exophadne  of  the  lens,  hare  conarifnihlfl 
analogy  with  the  phaconine  of  fish. 

Morbid  aUeration  of  the  crystalline  lens.  The  anthon  hare  made 
some  exceedingly  interesting  and  important  observations  oil  the  alten* 
tions  which  lenses  undergo  when  they  become  opaque  from  the  eflects  of 
disease,  as,  for  instance,  cataract.  The  observations  were  chiefly  made 
on  the  lens  of  the  horse,  which,  as  is  well  known,  is  sometimes  afiiBcted 
by  this  disease.  They  discovered  that  in  this  case  the  lens  snffon  a 
modification  which  resembles  in  a  certain  degree  that  which  has  been  ob- 
served to  take  place  when  a  lens  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  alcohol  or 
boiling  water.  The  albumen  and  metalbnmen  which  oonstitate  the 
healthy  lens  of  a  horse,  become,  by  the  action  of  the  disease,  insoluble  in 
water,  and  form  slighUy  opaque  membranes,  which  may  be  really  sepa- 
rated from  one  another.  This  modification  is  not  due,  as  has  been  sup- 
posed, to  phosphate  of  lime,  which  would  modify  the  properties  of  the 
albumen ;  but,  on  submitting  these  membranes  to  analysis,  it  was  found 
that  they  did  not  leave  more  ash  than  ordinary  albumen. 

[I  made,  on  two  or  three  occasions,  some  analyses  of  lenses  afiected 
with  cataract,  which  corroborate  in  a  most  striking  manner  the  views  of 
MM.  Valenciennes  and  Fremy  upon  that  disease  contained  in  the  pre- 
ceding memoir.  The  lens  was  carefully  weighed,  dried  in  a  water  bath, 
then  in  an  oil  bath  heated  to  a  temperature  of  180%  weighed,  then  in- 
dnerated,  and  the  ash  weighed ;  in  no  case  did  I  find  that  the  per-oonta^ 
of  ash,  and  espedally  of  phosphates,  exceeded  that  of  a  lens  quite  free 
from  d^ase.  The  condition  in  whidh  I  received  the  spedmens  was  such 
as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  my  obtaining  any  accurate  results  as 
regards  the  per-centage  of  water ;  nevertheless,  I  may  observe,  withont 
desiring  to  attach  much  importance  to  the  circumstance,  that  the  diaeaaed 
lens  appeared  to  always  contain  more  water  than  healthy  ones.  It  may 
be  well  to  observe,  however,  that  healthy  lenses  exhibit  a  variation  in 
the  per-centage  of  water,  within  certain  limits.  It  would  be  interesting 
to  discover  whether  the  opacity  of  the  lens  in  disease,  is  the  reaolt  of 
increased  hydratation. — ^W.  K.  Sullivan.] 
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12— On  the  Inhabitante  and  Dialect  of  the  Barony  of  Forlh^  in  the 
County  of  Weaford.  By  VERr  Rbv.  C.  W.  Russbll,  D.D., 
President  of  St.  Patrick^s  College^  Maynooth.^^ 

[Conmnmicated  by  the  Author.] 

Among  the  minor  cnriosities  of  the  ethnographical  map,  one  of  the 
most  interestbg  is  the  occasional  occorrence,  in  the  centre  of  one  of 
the  great  families  of  language,  of  some  fragment  of  another  and  entirely 
distinct  tongoe,  which  is  found  to  have  maintained  itself  in  complete 
isolation,  in  vocabulary,  in  structore,  and  inflexions,  from  that  by  which 
it  haa  been,  perhaps  for  centuries,  surrounded.  All  the  more  prominent 
examples  of  this  phenomenon — as  that  of  the  Basque  cropping  up  in  the 
midst  of  the  Italo-PeUsgic  group ;  of  the  Ossete  in  the  centre  of  the 
Caucasian;  and  the  Samoyede  in  that  of  the  Tartaro- Mongol — ^have 
already  been  the  subject  of  much  learned  speculation.  I  allude  at  pre- 
sent to  certain  less  known  and  less  striking,  though,  in  some  respects, 
hardly  less  instructive  instances,  in  which  tl)e  affinities  of  the  intruder 
with  the  group  amidst  which  it  is  found  are  closer  and  more  appreciable. 
Such,  for  example,  is  that  of  the  well  known  German  dialect  of  the 
Sette  Communi  of  Verona,  and  the  Tredici  Communi  of  Vicenza — de- 
scendants of  the  few  stragglers  of  the  Gimbrian  expedition  into  Italy,  who 
nearly  two  thousand  years  ago,  escaped  from  the  almost  total  extermina- 
tion of  their  army  under  Marins ;  or  the  converse  example  of  the  Latin 
vocabulary  and  the  Latin  forms,  which  have  been  preserved  in  tiie 
Romani  languages  of  Wallachia,  since  the  days  of  the  Latin  colonies 
planted  upon  the  Danube  under  the  early  Roman  emperors. 

The  object  of  the  present  essay,  however,  is  not  to  trace  the  histoiy  of 
these  foreign  anomalies,  but  to  bring  under  the  notice  of  the  Section  a 
domestic  example  of  the  same  singular  phenomenon,  which,  although 
well  known  in  Ireland,  has  received  but  little  attention  elsewhere,  and 
which,  even  in  Ireland,  has  never  been  thoroughly  discussed :  I  mean  the 
peculiar  dialect  which,  up  to  the  last  generation,  continued  to  be  com- 
monly spoken  in  the  baronies  of  Forth  and  Bargie,  in  the  County  of 
Wexford. 

A  paper  on  the  subject  of  this  dialect,  accompanied  by  a  metrical 
specimen  and  a  short  vocabulary,  was  printed  by  General  VaUancey  in 
the  second  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  BoyiU  Irish  Academy ^  and 
it  is  alluded  to  by  several  writers ;  but  I  am  not  aware  that  any  regular 
attempt  has  been  made  to  analyse  its  elements,  or  to  investigate  its 
character.  Vallancey  is  content  to  represent  it  as  the  ordinary  English 
of  the  period  of  the  Invasion,  preserved  unaltered  by  the  descendants  of 
the  original  colony.  But  a  more  common,  and  in  Ireland  a  more 
popular  opinion,  looks  upon  it  as  of  Flemish  origin,  or  at  least,  as  exhi- 

>«  Bead  at  the  Dublin  Meeting  of  the  British  Association,  August,  1857. 
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bHaag  the  Flemish  dement  in  a  y&cj  high  degree*  I  pnipoae,  in  the 
following  observations,  to  submit  for  the  consideration  of  the  Section 
whatever  lights  upon  the  question  appear  to  me  to  be  deriYable,  first, 
from  the  history  of  the  colony,  and  secondly,  from  the  vocabnlaiy  and 
stmctoral  or  grammatical  analyus  of  the  dialect  itself. 

1.  The  origin  of  the  colony  presents  no  difficulty.  All  writers  upon 
Irish  history,  local  and  general,  agree  in  considering  it  as  a  settlement  of 
the  first  adventurers,  who,  in  1169,  accompanied  the  expedition  of 
Strongbow,  Fitzstephen,  and  Maurice  Fitzg^d,  to  Ireland,  and  to 
some  among  whom  lands  were  assigned  in  the  district  now  known  under 
the  name  of  the  baronies  of  Forth  and  Bargie.  This  little  band  conosted 
of  one  handred  and  forty  knights,  and  three  hundred  infantry.  The 
latter,  being  followers  of  Strongbow  and  Fltestephen,  may  be  presumed 
to  have  been  recruited  in  Glamorganshire  and  Pembrokeshire ;  and  one 
of  the  main  foundations  of  the  hypothesis  of  the  Flemish  character  of  the 
language  of  theur  descendants  is  derived  from  this  circumstance.  The 
population  of  these  connties  was  at  that  time  a  very  nuxed  one,  consist- 
ing not  only  of  Welsh,  but  also  of  English,  of  Normans,  and  of  other 
foreign  adventurers.  Among  these  were  a  large  number  of  Flemings 
who  had  been  settled  in  Wales  for  nearly  half  a  century  previous  to  the 
invasion.  A  terrific  inburst  of  the  sea  in  1107,  and  again  in  1113,  had 
laid  waste  the  seaboard  of  the  Low  Countries,  and  had  driven  a  oond- 
derable  body  of  Flemings  for  refuge  to  England,  with  which  country, 
since  the  marriage  of  Matilda,  daughter  of  Biddwin  of  Flanders,  with  the 
Conqueror,  a  dose  connection  had  been  maintained.  With  the  English 
peasantiy,  however,  these  foreigners  were  from  the  first  so  unpopolar, 
that  the  king,  Heniy  I.,  found  it  expedient  to  collect  them  all  into  one 
settlement  around  the  present  Haveribrdwest,  in  Pembrokeshire,  where 
they  were  joined  by  a  subsequent  immigration  of  their  fellow-countrymen, 
who  came  over  bb  military  adventurers  in  the  reign  of  Stephen  L,  in 
1138. 

These  Flemish  settlements  had  their  centre  in  the  south  of  Pembroke- 
shire and  the  south-west  of  Glamorganshire,  in  that  peninsula  west  of 
Swansea  Bay,  still  known  as  the  Grower  district ;  and  that  they  engaged 
in  considerable  numbers  in  the  invading  expedition  under  Strongbow,  is 
inferred  from  the  n  amber  of  seemingly  Flemish  names,  such  as  Connick, 
Colfer,  Godkin,  Bolger,  Fleming,  Furlong,  Waddick,  Ram,  Scuriock, 
Bossiter,  Prendergast,  Wadding,  Codde,  Lambert,  Parle,  and  others, 
which  are  still  to  be  found  in  different  parts  of  the  county  of  Wexford, 
but  especially  iu  these  baronies  of  Forth  and  Bargie.  On  a  closer  exa- 
mination, it  is  true,  this  evidence  will  be  found  in  part  illusory.  Of  the 
names  on  which  it  is  founded,  some,  as  Bam  and  Godkin,  are  certainly 
of  a  date  far  later  than  the  Anglo-Lish  invasion.  Others,  as  Boedter, 
Lambert,  Prendergast,  however  Flemish  in  appearance,  are  unquestion- 
ably Norman  or  English.  Mr.  Herbert  Here,  of  Pole  Here,  however,  in 
a  learned  paper  in  the  ArcJuBologia  Cambrensia  (New  Series,  iii.  127), 
clearly  proves  the  Flemish  origin  of  many  of  the  Wexford  families.  A  roll 
of  Wexford  men,  summoned  for  military  service  in  1345,  cited  by  him. 
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eontiiiis  seyenl  mmiifltakiUy  Flembh  nsmds.  And  on  lSb»  whole  it  is 
ioipoeuble  to  doabt  that  the  oric^nal  settlement  in  the  barMues  of  Forth 
and  Bargie,  contained  a  oonslderable  infhskm  of  that  Flemish  element 
whieh  already  existed  in  the  population  of  Pembrokeshire  and  Glamor- 
ganabure.  With  the  view  of  ascertaining  the  proportions  of  the  two 
races  at  present,  I  addressed  a  sheet  of  printed  qneries  to  the  clergy  of 
the  two  baronies,  but  nnfortnnately  the  time  was  too  short  to  permit  any 
exact  oondnsions.  Thus  mnch,  at  least,  is  certain :  that  a  large  majo- 
rity of  the  names  is  Norman  or  English,  as  Stafford,  Deverenx,  Barry, 
Hore,  Browne,  Gifibrd,  Lambert,  Roche,  Hay,  Whitty,  Mitton,  etc, 
some  of  which  are  still  popularly  known  by  the  hereditary  character  em- 
bodied  in  the  riiyme : — 

Stiffe  Staffort,  Stiff  Stafford. 

Gai  Gaffort,  Gay  GIfford, 

Dngged  Lamport,  Bogged  Lambert, 

Leigfaen  a-GUese,  Langhmg  Cheeyers. 

Proud  Derouae,  Proud  Deverenx. 

Criss  Goliere,  Cross  Golfer. 

Valse  Yurionge,  False  Furiong. 

Gentleman  Broune,  Gentleman  Browne. 

n.  But  secondly,  even  were  it  certain  that  the  Flemish  element 
had  preponderated  in  the  population  at  the  time  of  the  original  settle- 
ment, it  may  be  doubted  whether  that  circumstaoce  could  be  regarded 
as  conclnsiYe  in  deciding  how  far  the  same  element  was  actually  in- 
troduced into  the  language  of  the  colony.  It  would  yet  remain 
to  be  inquired  whether  the  Flemings  of  Wales  themselves  at  that  p^ 
nod  still  retained  their  native  language  in  its  integrity.  Now,  it 
must  be  recollected,  not  only  that  the  Flemings  were  not  the  only  fo- 
reigners then  settled  in  Wales,  but  also  that  the  Welsh  colony  of  Flem- 
ings was,  by  this  time,  at  least  in  its  second  generation.  We  know,  too, 
that  even  at  the  first  settiement,  Heniy  L  sent  English  colonists 
among  them  to  teach  them  the  English  language ;  and  so  successM  was 
this  policy,  that,  as  early  as  the  time  of  Higden,  it  is  said  of  their  de- 
scendants that  **dimiss&  jam  barbaric  Saxonic^  satis  loquuntur^— - 
(Hi^deoj  OMa  Ed.j  p.  2 1 0).  This  Pembrokeshire  colony,  indeed,  was  so 
eminently  English,  that  it  was  known  under  the  name  which  Camden 
himself  renders,  <<  Anglia  Transwallina"— ^^Litile  England  beyond  Wales'*. 
The  most,  therefore,  that  can  certamly  be  presumed  of  the  original  lan- 
guage of  the  adventurers  who  settled  in  Forth  and  Bargie,  is  that  the 
form  of  English  which  they  introduced  contained  a  certain  portion  of  the 
Flemish  element. 

Bnty  whatever  was  the  precise  character  of  the  language  of  these 
eokmists,  authorities  agree  that  their  descendants  preserve,  with  smgular 
fidelity,  not  only  this  limguage,  but  also  many  peculiarities  of  manner,  of 
social  and  domestic  usage,  and  even  of  costume.  The  moat  notable  of 
these  were  maintained  in  full  observance  down  to  the  generation  before 
the  last,  and  are  well  remembered  by  many  old  persons  still  living  in  the 
baronies.    In  the  seventeenth  century  they  were  almost  univerBal. 
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In  the  Southwell  MSS.,  now  in  the  possession  of  Sir  Thomas  Phillips, 
of  Middle  Hall,  Worcestershire,  are  a  series  of  returns  regarding  the 
county  of  Weadbrd,  written  about  1 680,  and  supplied  to  Sir  William  Petty, 
copies  of  which  have  been  kindly  communicated  to  me  by  Mr.  Edmund 
Hore  of  Wexford,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  much  valuable  informatioa 
on  the  subject  of  the  language.  In  the  first  of  these  returns,  which  ia 
anonymous,  we  are  told  that ''  they  preserve  their  first  language  (old  Saxon 
English),  and  almost  only  understand  the  same,  unless  elsewhere  educated" ; 
that  ^'  they  observe  the  same  form  of  apparel  their  predecessors  first 
used",  which  is,  *'  according  to  the  English  mode,  of  very  fine  exquisi- 
tivelie  dressed  frieze,  comlie,  but  not  costiie";  that  they  *' inviolablie  pro* 
fess  and  maintain  the  same  faith  and  form  of  reli^on"  (of  their  obser- 
vances in  which  particular  many  most  interesting  details  are  described) ; 
and  that  **  they  seldom  dispose  of  their  children  in  marriage  but  unto 
natives,  or  such  as  will  determine  to  reside  in  the  barony".  There  is  one  of 
the  customs  mentioned  by  him  which  deserves  a  special  notice.  **  In 
summer'',  says  he,  *^  they  constantlie  desist  from  all  works  about  ten  of 
the  clock,  soon  after  dine,  reposing  themselves  and  their  ploughhones 
until  two  of  the  clock,  during  which  time  all  sorts  of  cattle  are  brought 
home  from  the  field  and  kept  enclosed".  Another  of  the  reports  in  the 
same  MS.,  by  Colonel  Richards,  an  old  Cromwellian  officer,  then  governor 
of  Wexford,  goes  still  farther,  and  not  only  states  that  "  about  high 
noone  men  and  women,  children  and  servants,  naturally  cease  from 
labour,  and  goes  to  rest  for  about  one  hour  or  two",  but  adds  that  ^*  the 
cattle  doe  soe  too — the  geese  and  the  ducks  repaire  into  their  master's 
yard,  and  the  cocks  and  hens  do  goe  to  roost  for  that  time,  and  exactly 
at  the  hour  1"  This  usage  of  the  siesta  (though  perhaps  not  quite  to 
the  extent  described  by  the  worthy  colonel),  has  continued  down  to  the 
generation  now  living.  It  is  called  in  the  local  dialect  "enteet^, 
or  more  properly  norUeel  (noontide) — "  the  noontide  rest". 

There  is  another  of  the  colonel's  notices  of  the  barony  which  will  startle 
you  no  less.  In  describing  the  women  of  Forth,  he  assures  us  that  *^  in 
one  particular  they  excel  all  their  sex  in  this  kingdom,  viz.,  they  so  re- 
vere and  honour  the  male  sex,  man,  beast,  and  bird,  that,  to  instance  one 
particular  only,  if  the  master  of  the  house  be  from  home,  his  sonne,  if 
any,  or,  if  none,  then  his  chief  servant  present,  though  but  a  poor  plough- 
driver  or  cow-boy,  shall  have  the  first  mess  of  broath  or  cut  of  meat, 
before  the  mistress  and  her  female  guests,  if  she  have  any !  This  I 
know,  but  I  have  heard  it  afiirmed,  that  if  there  be  noe  man  or  boy  in  the 
house,  they  will  give  the  first  bit  to  a  cock  or  a  dog^  or  any  male  creature  f* 
Whether  it  be  that  the  rights  of  women  are  now  better  understood  by 
the  fair  ones  of  the  barony,  or  that  the  tone  of  the  other  sex  has  been 
elevated  since  the  colonel's  day,  I  am  happy,  for  the  honour  of  modem 
Forthite  gallantly,  to  add,  that  of  this  strange  usage  I  have  not  been 
able  to  discover  any  present  trace. 

The  same,  indeed,  might  be  said  of  most  of  the  peculiar  usages  of  the 
district.  Fashion  in  this,  as  in  other' matters,  has  prevailed  over  tradi- 
tionary feeling.    The  youths  and  maidens  of  the  new  generation  have 
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grown  aahamed  of  the  wajs  of  their  elders,  and  accommodated  themselyea 
in  moat  things  to  the  costoms  by  which  they  are  snrronnded ;  and  now 
almoat  the  only  characteristic  by  which  the  people  of  Forth  and  Bargie 
are  distingnished  from  their  neighbonrs  thronghont  the  county,  is  their 
saperior  industry,  intelligence,  and  thrift. 

The  langaage  has  shared  the  same  fate.  Even  in  1788,  at  the  time 
when  Yallancey  collected  the  specimens  of  it  which  give  interest  to  his 
paper,  it  was  not  withont  some  difficulty  that  he  discovered  experts  suffi- 
ciently intelligent  for  his  purpose ;  and  the  vocabulary  which  he  printed 
was  diiefly  supplied  by  an  old  gentlewoman  named  Browne,  commonly 
known  under  the  title  of  ^  The  Madam".  An  old  man  named  Dick  Barry, 
of  Ballyoonnor,  who  lived  to  an  exceeding  old  age,  was  probably  the  last 
gennine  representative  of  the  Forth-speaking  peasantry.  Hardly  one  is 
sow  to  be  found  in  the  entire  district  who  uses  it  as  a  familiar  tongue ; 
and  veiy  few,  and  these  only  among  the  oldest  Forthers,  can  be  said  even 
to  be  familiar  with  the  common  words  of  the  vocabulary.  An  address, 
written  by  Mr.  Edmund  Here,  was  presented  to  Lord  Mulgrave  in  1836 ; 
but  it  must  be  regarded  rather  as  a  pleasant  surprise  for  the  good 
bomonred  curiosity  of  that  popular  nobleman,  than  a  serious  literary 
or  political  composition.  Like  Irish  in  what  used  to  be  the  Irish-speak- 
ing districts,  the  Forth  language  has  become  unfashionable  in  Forth  itself; 
and  the  young  generation  are  unwilling  even  to  acknowledge  an  acquaint- 
ance with  it,  much  more  to  employ  it  as  a  medium  of  ordinary  intercourse. 

The  idea  of  the  Flemish  origin  of  the  dialect  is  comparatively  modem. 
Grose  (AnHqvitiea^  ii.  61)  holds  it,  it  is  true,  to  *'  be  a  Teutonic  tongue, 
introduced  in  the  first  age  of  Christianity,  or  perhaps  earlier".  But  no 
one  has  ever  seriously  discussed  so  wild  a  ^eory.  I  have  already  alluded 
to  the  opinion  of  Yidlancey,  that  the  Forth  dialect  is  nothing  more  than 
the  English  of  the  invaders.  The  anonymous  report  in  the  Southwell 
MSS.,  written  in  1682,  describes  it  as  '^  old  Saxon  English".  Colonel 
Richards  pronounces  it  *'  the  very  language  brought  over  by  Fitzstephen", 
and  adds  that  "  whoever  hath  read  old  Chancer  will  better  understand  it 
than  an  English  or  Irishman".  A  third  contemporary  report  in  the  same 
MS.  collection  concurs  in  this  view. 

Stanihurst,  however,  with  more  exactness,  while  he  agrees  in  regarding 
English  as  the  substance  of  this  dialect,  adds,  '^  that  in  our  dales  they 
have  so  acquainted  themselves  with  the  Irish  as  they  have  made  a 
mingle-mangle  or  gallimaufrere  of  both  the  languages,  and  have  in  such 
medley  or  checkerwise  so  crabbedlie  jumbled  them  together,  as  commonlie 
the  inhabitants  of  the  meaner  sort  speak  neither  good  English  nor  good 
Iiiah".  Of  the  samples  of  the  vocabulary  which  he  gives  some  are 
plainly  Irish. 

If  we  possessed  any  satisfactory  specimens  of  the  language,  this  contro- 
versy would  present  little  difficulty.  Had  we  some  Forther  *'Tim 
Bobbin",  or  even  some  collection  like  those  of  the  English  provincial 
songs ;  had  any  of  our  native  novelists,  by  introducing  it  into  their  dia- 
logue, done  for  it  what  Conscience  has  done  for  his  native  Flemish,  or 
Aoflrbflch  for  the  rude  dialect  of  the  Black  Forest,  it  would  be  easy  to 
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datennine  its  real  diaracter.  Bat,  nnfortniiatelj,  hardly  any  relics  of  the 
language  are  now  recoverable,  although  the  old  inhabitants  declare  that, 
in  their  early  days,  songs  tipd  ballads  in  the  native  dialect  abounded  in 
the  baronies;  in  which  also  I  am  assured  many  of  the  old  English 
ballads,  as  Chevy  Chaee^  Robin  Jloody  etc,  were  quite  common 
among  the  people.  The  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Browne,  Gathdic  Bishop  of 
Eilmore,  remembers  to  have  heard,  when  a  boy,  a  great  variety  of 
Forthite  songs,  sud  or  snug  by  a  blacksmith  in  his  native  parish.  Mr. 
Edmund  Here  once  had  met  in  a  number  of  the  Wexford  ChronicUf  of 
the  year  1772,  a  considerable  collection  of  metrical  pieces ;  but,  onlackDy, 
the  paper  was  inadvertently  destroyed,  and  I  have  in  vain  appealed  to 
every  quarter  which  seemed  to  offer  a  hope  of  recovering  this  coUecdon. 
A  few  scraps,  which,  it  must  be  owned,  have  their  full  share  of  the 
Fescennina  UcentiOf  are  all  that  I  have  been  able  to  find.  One  hmd 
had  often  heard  in  his  youth  a  rustic  song,  commencing  :— 

Tnk*BX  was  a  Waddeen  in  BoDymore, 
Th*ar  wu  a  honnert,  lackin  a  score; 
Tar  welcome  hartUle,  y'ar  welcome  joyes, 
Tar  wdoome  hartille  eveiy  on& 

The  song  proceeded  to  describe  the  company  there  assembled,  but  the 
only  further  fragment  he  remembers  is  a  line  about 

£e  Yrieste  o*paryahe  on  a  long-tailed  gamme. 

There  was  another,  which  began — 

A  maide  vrem  a  Bearlough, 
Anure  yrem  ee  Bake, 
E'lholthet  ownanoree, 
Nich  th*  bja  thoras  o*  Cnlpake. 

One  of  these  maids  was  bringing  to  market  a  tick  (kid) — the  other  a 
basket  of  eggs ;  unluckily  the  kid,  in  some  awkward  gambol,  jumped 
against  the  htakei  and  broke  the  eggs ;  and  the  fun  of  the  piece  con- 
sisted in  the  scolding-match  which  ensued  between  the  fair  ones,  and  in 
which  all  the  Billingsgate  of  the  dialect  is  exhausted. 

Sometimes  the  common  English  ballads  contained  a  few  words  in  the 
native  dialect,  generally  in  the  nature  of  a  hit  at  the  Forthers.  There  is 
one  about  a  mumming  expedition,  which,  according  to  the  old  oonntiy 
fashion,  a  party  of  young  men  from  Duncormac  made  into  the  parish  of 
Eilmore,  where,  instead  of  recdving  the  hospitality  which  they  expected, 
they  were  put  off  by  the  canny  Eilmore  men  with  regrets  and  apologies— 

In  rank  and  fine  order  we  marched  to  Eilmore^ 

Our  only  intention  being  mass  to  procure, 

But  the  hochanny  set  unto  ua  did  say, 

'*  Fad  didn'st  thdfb  cum  t*ou£  on  znm  other  dey  ? — 

Fftd  didnt  thou  cum  t'ouz  phen  w'ad  sum  thin  to  yive?"— 

But  curse  on  the  churUi  tis  at  home  we  could  liya 

The  only  complete  piece  which  I  have  been  able  to  recover  is  that 
printed  by  Vallancey.  I  shall  give  a  short  account  of  it,  together  with 
the  opening  and  concluding  verses,  as  a  sort  of  text  for  the  observations 
on  the  structure  of  the  dialect  which  it  seems  to  suggest.    The  theme  is 
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of  the  simplest  An  old  yeoman,  WaltHere  (Walter),  who  is  described 
as  ^Moornagb"  and  "hachee"  ("low  spirited'^  and  "ont  of  temper^ 
with  the  world,  in  answer  to  the  remonstrance  of  one  of  his  neigh- 
boors,  Jone  (John),  on  his  downcast  and  moody  appearance,  xeli^^ 
how  a  great  match  of  the  well-known  mstic  game  of  oommcoM  or 
hurley^  in  which  two  neighbonring  parishes  were  pitted  against  each 
other,  had  been  lost  throngh  an  unfortunate  miss  on  the  part  of  his  8on| 
Tommeen.    It  begins  by  Jone's  demanding— 

"  Fade  tail  thee  zo  lonnuigh",  co  Jone,  "  zo  knaggee  I 
Th'  weithest  all  curcagh,  wafhr,  an  comee, 
Lidge  w'ouB  ana  milagh,  tis  gai  an  louthee 
Hod:  necher  y'art  scodden— fkrtoo  ao  faachee  ?** 

Waithere  replies— 

• 

'*  Well,  gosp,  clinll  be  zeid;  mot  thee  fiutoo  an  fade ; 
Ha  deight  ooz  rar  gabble  tell  ee  zin  go  t'glade. 
Ch*am  a  stonk,  an  a  douel ;  won'U  le^  ont  ee-dey  \ 
Th'  vaUer  w*  speen  here,  th'  lass  i  chomdi  hey**. 

**  What  ails  yon,  to  melancholy",  quoth  John,  "  bo  cross? 
Tou  leem  all  snappiflh,  uneasy,  and  fretftd ; 
Lie  with  us  on  the  doyer,  tis  fiiir  and  sheltered ; 
Cknne  nearer,  you're  rubbing  your  back,  why  so  ill-tempered?* 

**  Wen,  gossip,  it  shall  be  told;  you  ask  what  luls  me,  ai^dfor  what, 
You  have  put  us  in  talk  till  the  sun  goes  to  set 
I'm  a  fool  and  a  dunce ;  well  idle  out  the  daj ; 
The  more  we  ^end  here^  the  less  in  the  churchyard". 

I  must  refer  to  Yallancey  for  the  narrative.  Waithere  proceeds  to  tell 
that  the  game  was  "  jist  ing  our  hone** — all  but  won  by  his  party — ^had  it 
not  been  that  by  ill-luck  his  son  "  Tommeen  was  ee  pit  t'  drive  in** — that 
18,  placed  as  the  player,  to  give  the  hamaughblow^  the  dedsive  stroke^ 
which  was  finally  to  drive  Uie  ball  throngh  the  enemy's  goal.  At  first 
the  odds  had  all  been  against  Tommeen's  party,  but  the  scale  turned,  and 
they  were  on  the  point  of  complete  success.  The  ball  was  almost  at  goal, 
and  needed  but  a  gentle  stroke  to  drive  it  through,  when,  instead  of  a 
gentle  ^  dap  or  a  kewe**,  Tommeen,  in  his  unlucky  over-eagerness,  *^  yate 
a  risph" — drew  a  tremendous  blow,  and,  striking  his  bat  upon  an  anthill, 
(emothee  knockane)  shivered  it  in  his  hand.  Losing  the  advantage  by 
this  unlucky  indiscretion,  he  gave  the  adverse  party  an  easy  victoiy. 
Hence  the  mortification  and  chagrin  of  the  narrator. 

The  condnding  stanzas,  which  describe  the  rough  but  hearty  con- 
■olatlon  offered  to  Waithere  by  his  listeners,  are  highly  characteristic — 

*'HahaI  be  me  coshes,  th'asteep^d  it,  co  Jone; 
Toure  w*  thee  croaken,  an  ye  me  fhee  hone  1 
He  et  nouth  fkde  t'zey  eelean  vetch  ee  man, 
Twist  thee  an  Tommeen,  and  ee  emothee  Inisghane. 
Come  w'ous,  gosp  Leaixy,  theezil,  and  Mdchere ; 
Outh  o^DQ  hone  ch'ull  no  part  wi  Waithere. — 
Jowane  got  leigheen ;  she  pleast  am  all*. — Howe  ? 
Sh'ta  ame  zim  to  doone  as  wHiw  doone  nowe : 
Zo  bless  all  ooie  vrendes,  an  Qod  speed  ee  plowe"* 
L  17 
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" B^  hoi  hfmy  eGnsdenoe  you  haTe  |Mud  it**,  quoth  John. 
*'  Giyp  o'er  your  croBanefls,  and  give  me  your  hand. 

He  that  Imows  what  to  say,  miachief  fetch  the  man, 

Betwixt  you  and  Tommy,  and  the  pisnure  hilL 

Come  with  us,  gossip  Larry,  yoursdf,  and  Bfiles ; 

Out  of  my  hand  rU  not  part  with  Walter. — 

Joan  set  them  a  laughing;  she  pleased  them  all  thaw  ? 

She  gaye  them  some  to  do  as  weYe  doing  now :  (drinking). 

So  bless  all  our  friends,  and  Gfod  speed  the  plough". 

Meagre  as  is  this  specimen  of  the  language,  it  will  at  least  enable  ns 
to  form  a  general  idea  of  its  chief  stmctund  and  grammatical  peculiarities. 
It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  advert  to  the  principles  of  pronunciataon* 
Many  of  them  are,  in  the  main,  those  of  all  the  archaic  fcMrms  of  English, 
at  least  from  the  period  when  English  orthography  became  sufficiently 
settled  to  enable  us  to  judge.  The  hard  g  and  c,  the  broad  sounds  of 
the  vowels,  the  peculiar  powers  of  the  diphthongs,  are  all  very  strongly 
marked  in  the  Forth  dialect ;  and  there  is  a  general  tendency  in  it  to 
lengthened  and  drawling  accentuation,  which  cannot  fail  to  be  observed. 
Many  of  our  modem  monosyllables  appear  in  Forth  in  the  dissyllable 
form—"  halluf  *,  "  calluf  **,  «  moweth  *"  (half,  calf,  mouth),  etc ;  and  in 
dissyllables  the  accent  is  almost  invariably  laid  by  the  Forthers  on  the 
last  syllable. 

In  the  inflections  of  nouns,  pronouns,  and  verbs,  there  are  some  things 
which  call  for  more  special  observation.  The  moat  ordinary  form  of  the 
definite  article  is  ee,  and  when  the  modem  article  is  used,  the  final  vowel 
is  commonly  elided.  Nouns  m  the  possesuve  case  invariably  follow  the 
modem  inflection  of  «,  instead  of  the  Chaucerian  es  or  is;  and  the  old 
plaral  termination  en  is  almost  entirely  unknown  in  Forth.  The  plural  of 
nouns  is  commonly  es,  which  termination,  however,  is  always  a  distinct  syl^ 
lablSf  and  converts  a  monosyllablic  noun  into  a  dissyllable  in  the  plural ;  as 
"  man,  mannes^'.  There  are  a  few  exertions,  such  as, "  keyen**,  kine,  *'piz- 
zen",  peas, "  ein",  eyes,  etc.,  etc.  But  it  is  remarkable  that  some  of  the  words 
in  which  tiiese  anomalies  occur  are  also  abnormal  in  modem  English  itself. 

The  personal  pronouns,  with  the  exception  of  "ich"  (pronounced 
"itch"),  "I",  and  the  old  Saxon  "hi"  (they),  are  ahnost  the  same  as 
in  modem  English ;  but  in  prefixing  them  to  the  persons  of  the  verb,  as 
also  in  prefixing  articles,  prepositions,  and  similar  particles,  whether  to 
nouis  or  verbs,  the  final  vowel  is  always  elided,  even  before  a  consonant. 
Thus  the  substantive  verb  is  conjugated,  "ch'am",  "th'art",  "he's" 
"she's",  "w'ar",  "th'ar";  so  also  "ch'ave",  I  have;  " th'ast",  thou 
hast ;  and  in  the  infinitive,  in  prefixing  the  preposition  "  to  ",  the  same 
elision  takes  place,  even  before  a  consonant,  as  "  t'drowe  ",  to  throw. 

In  the  regular  verb  the  terminations  of  the  singular  are  the  same  as  in 
the  modem  English  verb;  but  the  plural  occasionally  follows,  in  the 
second  and  third  persons,  the  old  Saxon  or  Frisian  ending  "eth"; — a 
form  which,  for  the  second  person,  is  familiar  to  the  readecs  of  Chaucer, 
as  in  the  line, 

*'  Biseth  up,  sir  preest,  and  stondeth  by  me  **. 

On  the  contrary,  the  old  Ohanoerian  ending  of  the  thud  person,  "  en  "  is 
imknown  in  the  Forth  dialect,  as  b  also  the  "  en"  of  the  ancient  infinitive. 
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The  preeent  partidple  ends  in  **  en**,  or  '^  een** ;  and  the  past  retains  the 
old  "y*  prefix,  or  '^ee",  often  prefixed  to  the  simple  infinitive,  as 
•*  ec-drowe**,  from  "  drowe**,  "  to  throw**,  and  sometimes  to  the  participle, 
as  ^^ee  deight**.  In  some  participles,  however,  this  prefix  is  omitted, 
and  some  others  follow  a  form  almost  of  purely  German  character. 

The  vocabnlary  has  hitherto  been  chiefly  known  from  Vallancey's 
paper ;  hot,  through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Edmund  Here,  I  have  received 
a  yeiy  considerable  supplement  to  that  collection  of  words.  However 
strange  this  vocabulary  may  appear  to  one  unaccustomed  to  archaic 
English,  it  is  imposmble  to  doubt  that  in  the  main  it  is  English.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  words  are  perfectly  identical  with  their  modem 
counterparts ;  and  others,  as  '*  vorreat**,  forehead ;  "  bawcoon**,  bacon ; 
^^stuekeen**,  stocking;  *< maistreace**,  mistress,  are  but  broad  sounds  of 
the  modem  English. 

Still  it  is  equally  certain  that  many  of  the  words  are  decidedly  un- 
English.  As  it  may  fairly  be  presumed  that  the  early  settlers  married  in 
the  country,  the  first  mothers  of  the  colony  can  hardly  have  failed  to 
leave  a  trace  of  their  native  tongue  in  its  language.  Accordingly,  not* 
withstanding  Vallancey's  assertion  to  the  contrary,  the  dialect  con- 
tains a  considerable  mixture  of  Irish  words;  as,  ^'puckane**,  a  goat; 
**  garrane**,  a  horse ;  *^  knockane**,  a  hill,  etc. 

Whether,  and  how  far  the  Flemish  element  may  be  traced  in  it  is 
much  less  dear.  From  what  I  have  already  said,  it  is  plain  that 
Flemish  must  have  some  influence  on  the  original  language ;  but  I  am 
satisfied  that  this  influence  was  less  than  has  commonly  been  supposed. 
It  is  trae  that  there  are  some  words  which  at  first  sight  have  a  very 
foreign  look.  Such,  for  example,  are  a  large  class  of  words  beginning,  in 
modem  English,  with/ or  p,  but  in  the  Forth  dialect,  as  in  the  Flemish 
or  Dutch,  with  v;  as,  vrom,  vresh,  vroste,  voote,  vrist,  vour,  etc 
There  is  also  a  similar  change  of  a  into  z;  as,  zin,  zey,  aill  (amesil), 
zitch,  etc ;  but  this  seeming  identity  will  appear  less  condusive  for  the 
Flemish  origin  of  the  Forth  dialect,  when  it  is  recollected  that  the  very 
same  peculiaritiea  occur  in  almost  the  entire  of  the  southern  group  of  the 
provincial  dialects  of  England ; — the  z  in  the  Somerset  or  Dorset ;  the  i; 
in  these  dialects,  and  stiU  more  in  those  of  Devon  and  Wilts.  So,  abo, 
the  coinddence  of  the  forms  of  certain  of  the  numerals  in  the  Forth 
dialect  with  the  Flemish,  by  which  some  persons  have  been  strack, 
equally  occurs  in  English  dialects.  Again,  the  seemingly  peculiar  Forth 
demonstrative  "  dicka**,  is  exactly  the  Devonshire  ^'  thicka** ;  and  I  have 
little  doubt  that  any  adept  in  ardiaic  or  provincial  English,  would  find  it 
an  easy  task  to  trace  the  same  analogy  through  the  entire  Forth  vocabu- 
lary, with  the  sole  exception  of  the  Celtic  portion,  to  which  we  have 
already  alluded. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  I  cannot  hesitate  to  say  that  the  notion  of 
any  deddedly  Flemish  affinity  of  the  Forth  dialect  appears  to  me  an  illu- 
don«  Trying  it  by  either  or  both  of  the  two  great  rival  tests  adopted 
by  the  opposite  schools  of  comparative  philology,  I  can  find  no  trace 
whatever  of  any  peculiar  flemish  characteristics,  whether  in  its  strac- 
turai  forms  or  in  its  vocabulary.    The  inflections  of  its  nouns  and  verbs 
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are  entirely  different  from  the  Flemish :  the  vocaboluy  has  hardly  anj^ 
thing  Flemiah  in  it  which  may  not  be  explained  by  the  common  deeoent 
of  English  and  Flemish  from  one  German  stock ;  and  mnch  that  appeara 
Flemish  at  first  sight  in  the  Forth  dialect,  is  eqoally  fomid  in  other  dia- 
lects of  English,  to  which  no  one  has  ever  dreamed  of  ascribing  a  Flemish 
origin. 

If  I  could  have  hesitated  in  this  conclasion  at  all,  my  doubt  would 
have  been  removed  by  the  judgment  of  a  disting^hed  Belgian  scholar, 
s  perfect  master  both  of  English  and  of  his  own  language,  to  whom  I 
sent  Vallancey's  specimens  for  examination,  and  who  assures  me  that 
there  is  nothing  whatever  in  them  which  can  be  regarded  as  peculiaily 
Flemish. 

I  venture,  therefore,  to  conclude  that  the  Barony  of  Forth  language 
is  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  English  introduced  by  the  first  settlers, 
modernized  in  its  forms,  and  also,  though  in  a  less  remarkable  degree,  in 
its  vocabulary*  The  latter,  indeed,  were  it  not  for  the  large  proportioa 
of  Irish  words  which  it  contains,  does  not  depart  very  much  further  from 
the  ordinary  English  than  some  of  the  provincial  dialects  of  England 
themselves. 

A  more  curious  task  would  be  to  compare  the  Forth  language  with  the 
Gower  dialect,  or  with  the  popular  language  of  south-west  Pembrokeshire, 
of  which  the  Forth  settlement  was  but  a  colony,  and  which,  if  any  infer- 
ence could  be  drawn  from  the  affinities  of  race,  ought  to  be  presnmed  to 
exhibit  the  same  substantial  characteristics.  I  regret  my  inability  to 
undertake  such  a  comparison ;  but  I  am  confirmed,  in  what  I  have  said  of 
the  Forth  dialect,  by  Mr.  Latham's  opinion,  that  there  is  nothing  pecu- 
liarly Flemish  in  the  kindred  dialect  of  Gower.  The  only  specimen  of 
the  Grower  dialect  with  which  I  myself  am  acquainted,  is  the  short  voca- 
bulary published  by  Mr.  Collins  in  the  TnmsacUons  of  the  PkHologioai 
Society. ^^  It  contains  about  sixty  words ;  these,  with  the  aid  of  my 
friend,  Mr.  Edmund  Hore,  I  have  compared  with  the  Forth  vocabnlaiy ; 
but  there  are  no  more  than  six  out  of  the  entire  whidi  we  were  enabled 
to  identify ;  nor  in  these  is  the  coincidence  very  remarkable,  as  some  of 
them  occur  in  other  provincial  dialects. 

Nevertheless,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  this  curious  dialect,  even  as 
bearing  on  the  history  of  the  English  language,  deserves  more  attention 
than  it  has  received.  It  appears  to  me  to  partake  of  the  vocabulary  of 
each  of  the  three  great  English  provincial  groups — the  Northumbrian,  the 
Mercian,  and  the  Saxon,  but  especially  of  the  last.  Moreover,  judging 
from  the  inflexions  of  the  verb,  and  from  the  participial  forms,  it  seems 
to  me  to  belong  to  a  period  espedtdly  requiring  illustration.  And  while 
I  am  fuUy  consdons  of  my  own  inability  to  do  justice  to  the  inquiry,  the 
meeting  of  the  Association  in  Dublin  has  appeared  to  me  an  occasion  on 
which  I  might  venture  to  invite  to  it  the  attention  of  others  whose  studies 
in  English  philology  will  render  the  task  at  once  easy  and  interesting. 


**  A  paper  on  the  Flemings  in  Pembrokeshire  in  the  **  AiduBoIogia  Caat- 
)>rensi8'*,  New  Series,  L,  188-42,  contains  nothing  on  the  language. 
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Art.  1. — Joan  of  Arc, 

THE  trial  of  Joan  of  Aic,  at  Rouen,  lasted  in  all  four 
months.  Unjust  in  substance,  it  was  conducted 
with  scrupulous  adherence  to  form.  She  was  interrogated  ExUnt 
repeatedly  and  minutely  as  to  the  particulars  of  her  life,  2**^**** 
and  espe^ally  as  to  her  supernatural  claims.  The  inter-  hiBtory 
rogatories  and  her  answers,  taken  down  in  French  by  the  of  Jomi 
notaries  on  the  spot,  were  turned  into  Latin  and  embodied  ^'  ^^ 
in  the  formal  record  of  the  trial  drawn  up  shortly  after  its 
termination.  Several  exemplifications  of  this  record,  un- 
der the  hands  and  seals  of  the  notaries  and  the  seal  of  the 
Bishop  of  Beauvais,  her  judge,  are  in  existence.  A  copy 
also  exists  of  a  great  portion  of  the  original  minutes  of 
the  questions  and  answers,  in  French,  quite  sufficient  to 
testify  to  the  general  fidelity  of  the  Latin  version. 
Twenty  years  after  her  death,  the  tardy  justice  of  King 
Charles  Vll.  caused  him  to  solicit  from  rope  Calixtus  III. 
the  institution  of  a  process  for  the  revision  and  reversal  of 
the  sentence  passed  at  Rouen.  After  an  examination  of 
the  record  of  the  former  trial  by  the  Auditor  of  the  Rota, 
and  his  report  upon  it  (a  paper  of  singular  ability),  the 
Pope  issued  his  brief  for  the  process  of  revision,  and  aftier 
a  long  investigation  the  former  sentence  was  annulled  and 
her  good  name  fully  restored.  On  this  second  trial  were 
examined  no  fewer  than  132  witnesses,  including  her  uncle, 
Durand  Laxart,  who  had  been  her  first  confidant,  her  other 
surviving  relatives,  her  godfather  and  godmother,  friends 
I.  18 
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who  had  known  her  &om  childhood  until  she  set  out  upon 
her  journey  to  seek  the  king,  her  attendants  upon  tbat 
journey,  the  Duke  of  Alen^on,  Count  Dunois,  and  others 
ner  fellows  i>if.  arms,  her  own  chaplain,  squire,  and  page ; 
lastly,  several  of  the  assessors  who  sat  upon  her  trial  at 
Rouen,  the  chief  notary  by  whom  her  answers  were  re- 
corded, the  friar  who  attended  her  on  the  scaffold,  and 
many  others  present  at  her  death.  These  depositions, 
embodied  in  the  record  of  the  second  trial,  exist  in  full. 
In  addition  to  all  this,  there  remain  contemporary  accounts 
of  her  in  considerable  number,  some  of  them  letters  writ- 
ten from  the  camp,  ahnost  in  the  light  of  her  presence. 
Surely  there  are  few  historic  personages  of  an  epoch  a 
little  removed  from  our  own,  whom  there  are  materials  of 
judging  so  abundant  and  trustworthy. 

Strange  to  say,  with  all  these  means  of  truth,  the  me- 
mory of  Joan  early  passed  into,  and  long  remained  in^  the 
twihght  re^on  of  uncertainty  and  fable. 
Prara-        Almost  in  her  own  day,  the  Burgundian   chronicler 
]«nt  ig-   Monstrelet  gave  that  ungracious  and  sceptical  account  of 
lA^DK  ^®^»  filled  with  the  idle  inventions  of  her  enemies,  which 
certainty  was  followed  by  writer  after  writer,  till  it  became  doubt- 
napect-   fij  what  she  was — a   heroine    or    a   pohtical    tool — a 
*     •  fanatic   or  cheat — or   that   mixture   oi   both   which  is 
such  a  favourite  character  with  the  philosophic  historian. 
But  it  was  impossible  that  this  indolent  acquiescence  in 
uncertainty  could  subsist  before  the  quickened  spirit  of  re- 
search which  has  marked  our  age,  or  that  when  French 
history  in  all  its  sources  became  the  chosen  field  of  the 
labours  of  the  foremost  in  genius  among  Frenchmen,  their 
inquiries  should  not  turn  to  ''  the  only  being  in  humanity 
and  history",  says  Count  Louis  de  Came,  "  but  for  whom 
France  would  have  ceased  to  reckon  among  nations'*.* 

But  all  other  labours  on  the  subject  of  Joan  of  Arc^ 

must  yield  to  the  great  work  of  M.  Jules  Quicherat,* 

brought  out  by  the  Societi  de  FHistoire  de  France. 

M.  Qal-       M.  Quicherat  has  printed  in  full  the  entire  of  the  re- 

^J^^**    cords  of  both  trials.     He  has  collected  every  account  and 

work,      notice  of  her  to  be  found  either  amongst  her  own  contem- 

'  Bevue  des  deux  mondes,  15th  January,  1856. 

'  Proces  de  condamnation  et  de  rehabilitation  de  Jeanne  d*  Arc  dtte 
La  Pucelle,  publics  pour  la  prdmiere  fois  d'  apres  les  manuacrits  de  la 
Biblioth^ue  Nationale,  suiiris  de  tous  lesdocumens  historiquea  qu'on  a 
pa  r^unir  et  accompagnea  de  notes  et  d*  eclalrcissemenB,  par  Jules  Qai> 
cherat.    Cinqyolumes.    Paris,  1840-1850. 
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penuries,  or  writers  of  the  age  immediately  succeeding. 
As  a  matter  of  mere  editing,  this  work  is  beyond  all 
praise.  Both  the  Latin  and  French  of  the  records  are 
printed  with  great  accuracy ;  but  with  a  iust  discrimination, 
while  he  has  throughout  corrected  tne  contracted  and 
semi-barbarous  spelUng  of  the  Latin,  he  has  left  the  old 
French  in  its  onginal  garb.  The  notes  alone  must  have 
cost  a  world  of  labour.  There  is  not  a  person  or  locality 
mentioned  in  the  text  (how  obscure  soever)  as  to  whicn 
they  do  not  supply  information,  which  adds  to  our  means 
of  judgment.  Tnere  is  no  part  of  the  text  throwing  light 
upon  another  to  which  our  attention  is  not  called  by  a 
brief  reference.  There  is  also  a  copious  index  to  the 
entire.  Lastly,  M.Quicherat  has  added  an  essay  of  his  own, 
which  he  terms  ApenpiLi  Nouveaux^  in  which  he  has  strictly 
confined  himself  to  the  new  light  which  the  documents 

Eublished  by  him  throw  upon  many  circumstances  of  h^r 
istory.  In  these  documents  at  all  events  is  to  be  found 
all  that  can  be  known  respecting  her,  and  they  both 
bring  out  her  own  personal  character  in  the  clearest  and 
most  definite  way,  and  render  the  facts  of  her  career  as 
undeniable  as  any  recorded  by  man. 

Yet,  at  the  same  time,  the  study  of  these  documents  impres- 
immeasurably  deepens  the  wonder  which  attends  upon  her.  sion  left 
It  has  been  often  remarked,  by  way  of  contrast  between  ^^^^^ 
the  works  of  man  and  the  natural  works  of  God,  that  cameata. 
minute  inspection  beholds  the  beauty  of  the  former  vanish 
in  vulgar  and  unsightly  detail,  while  in  the  latter  it  serves 
but  to  reveal  their  inner  and  perfect  harmony.     K  the 
same  analogy  hold  in  the  moral  world,  in  the  comparison 
between  himian  action  and  impulse  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  operation  of  a  divine  influence  upon  the  other,  we  will 
find  It  hard  to  believe  that  the  actions  of  Joan  of  Aro 
Iiold  of  nothing  higher  than  Earth. 

Before  spea&ig  of  her,  however,  we  must  look  back  to  Prelimi- 
the  condition  of  France  for  some  thirty  or  forty  years  before  "f^^  - 
—a  period  unsurpassed  in  history  for  its  crimes,  its  dis-  the  pro- 
tractions, and  misery.     We  must  have  some  measure  of  Tiona 
the  deep  need  there  was  of  a  deliverer, — ^we  must  see  how  •**^®' 
black  and  troubled  was  the  night  upon  which  that  healing 
star  arose. 

In  the  reign  of  Charles  V.  of  France,  when  the  four- 
teenth century  was  verging  to  its  decline,  France  held,  as 
she  holds  in  tne  nineteenth,  the  first  place  amongst  Euro- 
pean kingdoms.   True,  she  was  indeed  far  from  uiat  com- 

18' 
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pact  and  formidable  unity  wlucli  now  marks  her,  and 
which,  from  the  rocks  of  Mont  St.  Michel  to  the  roots  of 
the  Alps  (whatever  be  the  strife  of  parties),  makes  one 
sentiment  of  undivided  nationality  throb  in   thirty-fix 
millions  of  bosoms.     She  had  still  all  the  external  attri- 
butes of  a  feudal  monarchy,  and  the  lords  of  her  great 
provinces  enjoyed  a  power  never  arrogated  in  England  by 
the  haughtiest  of  the  Nevilles  or  Percies.    Yet,  althougn 
Decline    the  feudal  system  was  still  fully  enthroned  in  the  ideas, 
of  the     manners,  ana  jurisprudence  of  the  time,  the  independent 
riw  of     power  of  the  nobihty  had,  during  the  reign  of  Charles  V., 
the  se-     been  largely  yielding  to  the  power  of  the  crown.     The 
condfeu-  great  work  of  the  consolidation  of  the  monarchy  was 
daliam.    ^Q^y  in  progress,  in  which  Louis  XI.  and  Richelieu 
were  afterwards  such  zealous  workmen,  and  which  was 
crowned  and  completed  by  Louis  XIV.     But  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  the'  idea  which  was  accomplished 
in  the  seventeenth,  of  annihilating  the  intermediate  power 
of  the  nobles,  and  of  bringing  the  central  authority  of  the 
sovereign  to  act  directly  upon  all  his  subjects,  would  have 
been  held  a  monstrous  outrage  upon  the  constitution  of 
the  realm.     The  increase  of  the  power  of  the  crown  to 
which  we  have  referred,  was  brought  to  pass  in  a  different 
way, — ^in  a  way  accordant  with  the  spint  of  the  age. 

Whenever,  by  the  feudal  law  of  escheat,  any  of  the 
great  fiefs  became  vacant  for  want  of  heirs,  or  was  for- 
feited for  treason,  either  the  king  absorbed  it  into  the 
domains  of  the  crown,  or,  more  commonly,  granted  it  as  an 
appanage'  to  one  of  his  own  immediate  relatives.  When 
the  elder  house  of  Burgundy,  for  example,  became  ex« 
tinct  in  the  reign  of  King  Jonn,  the  father  of  Charles  V., 
he  granted  that  duchy  to  his  son  Philip  the  Bold; 
a  grant  afterwards  confirmed  by  Charles  V.,  thus 
creating  the  second  and  more  memorable  house  of  Bur- 
gundy. Another  of  the  brothers  of  Charles  V.,  was  Duke 
of  Berri;  a  third  was  Duke  of  Anjou;  and  his  wiie*8 
brother  was  Duke  of  the  Bourbonnais;  Normandy  had 
been  united  to  the  French  crown  since  ihe  days  of  Fhilip 
Augustus ;  the  great  central  provinces  were  the  hereditary 
domain  of  the  crown;  and,  lastly,  Charles  V.  had  in 
his  own  day — ^he  and  his  glorious  servant  the  Constable 

'  Apanage  (ad  panem)  was  the  proYision  carved  oat,  either  by  king 
or  vassal,  for  a  younger  son.  It  always  reverted  on  failure  of  male 
heirs.  See  Du  Cange,  Apanagium^  and  the  96th  chapter  of  St.  Simon^ 
memoirs. 
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Du  Ghiesclin — ^won  back  all  the  conquests  wluch  the 
English,  under  the  Black  Prince,  had  made  in  the  pre- 
ceduig  age,  leaving  them  no  footing  in  the  kingdom  with 
the  exception  of  the  smgle  town  of  Calais  and  some  petty 
castles  in  Aquitaine.  Thus  the  strength  of  the  king  and 
of  his  fiunily  was  so  great  as  to  leave  no  power  in  the  realm 
capable  of  contending  with  them.  Yet  there  was  in  this 
state  of  things  one  manifest  danger.  So  long,  no  doubt, 
as  the  kin^  was  personally  vigorous  and  resolute,  the 

Swer  of  the  great  princes  round  the  throne  would  be 
:el7  to  remain  united  and  to  be  his  instrument;  but, 
if  the  sceptre  were  to  pass  into  wavering  or  imbecile 
hands,  was  it  not  to  be  dreaded  that  each  of  these  princes 
would,  on  the  other  hand,  seek  to  use  the  royal  authority 
for  his  own  pmposes,  and  that  their  contending  ambitions 
would  rend  one  another  and  the  land? 

So  it  unhappily  proved.  Charles  V.,  the  politic  and  Madness 
far-seeing,  was  no  more,  and  the  crown  had  passed  to  his  ^^  ^"- 
son,  then  a  boy.  Charles  VI.  was  a  prince  of  fair  pro-  ^^,,2^ 
mise,  and  as  he  matured  showed  no  worse  faults  tnan  1392. 
those  which  belong  naturally  to  youth — ^a  love  of  plea- 
sure— a  love  of  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  war — ^when, 
in  his  three-and-twentieth  year  that  visitation  befell  him 
which  was  the  source  of  so  great  calamities  for  France. 
Being  filled  with  iust  wrath  at  a  foul  and  all  but  suc- 
cessful attempt  which  had  been  made  to  murder  his  fa- 
vourite the  Constable  Oliver  dc  Clisson,  the  kin^  put  him- 
self at  the  head  of  an  expedition  to  punish  the  culprit 
and  the  Duke  of  Brittany,  who  had  sheltered  him.  For 
some  days  before  setting  out,  he  had  been  strange  and 
wayward  in  his  manner,  by  turns  silly  and  moody ;  and 
on  the  journey  he  received  a  great  mental  shock  from  a 
maniac,  who  rushed  out  as  he  was  passing  through  the 
wood  of  Mans,  and  seizing  his  bridle,  cried  out:  ^'O  kin?, 
you  are  betrayed  I"  The  king  continued  brooding  in  si- 
lence until  he  passed  through  the  wood  and  came  out 
upon  the  plain  under  the  scorching  rays  of  the  sun.  It 
was  the  month  of  August,  1392,  a  summer  of  unexampled 
heat.  One  of  the  pages  behind  the  king,  drowsy  with 
the  heat,  let  his  lance  fall,*  which  struck  upon  the  helmet 
of  his  companion.  The  king  heard  the  clmk  of  the  steel, 
and  suddenly  shrieked  out  that  he  was  betrayed,  and 
drawing  his  sword,  rode  fiiriously  at  his  followers,  and 
struck  down  four  of  them.  He  then  endeavoured  to  kill 
his  brother  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  who  was  saved  from  him 
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with  difficulty ;  and  after  exhausting  himself  with  firantic 
efforts,  he  was  at  length  secured,  ms  eyes  rolling  wildly 
in  his  head;  he  was  in  a  paroxysm  of  raging  madness. 
From  that  day  till  his  death,  thirty  years  after,  Charles 
VI.  was  never  permanently  restored  to  reason,  though  he 
had  many  lucid  intervals,  sometimes  lasting  for  m^onths, 
during  which  he  mostly  showed  himself  well  intentioned 
and  just,  though  depressed  from  the  clinging  fear  of  his 
infirmity,  and,  of  course,  for  all  information  as  to  the  past, 
at  the  mercy  of  those  around  him.  But  what  is  still 
stranger  is,  that  during  all  that  time  no  regular  regency 
was  appointed.  All  edicts  went  forth  in  the  king's  name, 
as  if  he  were  in  full  possession  of  his  faculties;  and  the 
royal  authority  thus  lay  as  prize  for  whosoever  could  gain 
possession  of  his  person. 
Contesu  "^^  Duhe  ot  Orleans,  the  only  brother  of  the  king, 
of  the  and  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  his  uncle,  at  once  arose  as 
princes  of  the  leaders  of  rival  factions,  who,  in  city  and  country,  in 
blood,  open  council  and  secret  intrigue,  sought  by  every  means 
to  counteract  and  undermine  each  other.  The  r)uke  of 
Orleans  haughtily  asserted  his  claim,  as  nearest  of  blood, 
but  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  soon  acquired  the  predomi- 
nance from  his  mature  age  and  longer  experience,  as  well 
as  from  the  power  which  his  own  stevX  dominions  save 
him;  for,  in^^addition  to  the  dukedom  of  Burgund^hc 
was,  in  right  of  his  wife,  Count  of  Flanders  and  i\jtois, 
and  held  under  his  command  the  populous  cities  of 
the  Netherlands,  then  in  the  climax  of  their  prosperity, 
and  bursting  with  cormnercial  wealth.  And,  in  justice 
to  Philip  of  Burgundy,  it  must  be  said  that  in  all 
his  administrative  acts  there  was  at  least  some  pre- 
tence  of  public  good  held  forth,  some  endeavour  to 
relieve  the  condition  of  the  kingdom ;  and  this  moreover, 
that,  whatever  was  the  animosity  of  parties,  they  did 
not,  during  his  life,  break  out  into  open  blooashed. 
But  he  died  in  1404,  just  twelve  years  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  king^s  madness,  leaving  as  his  heir  his 
son  John,  who  acquired  the  surname  of  the  Fearless  (Jean 
Sana  Peur) ;  and  nghtly  was  he  so  named,  for  he  was  with- 
out fear  ahke  of  God  or  man.  He  became  the  inheritor  of 
his  father's  immense  possessions,  the  inheritor  to  the  Aill 
of  his  father's  ambition,  and  of  far  more  than  his  father's 
passion  of  factious  hate.  Towards  him  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  did  not  stoop  to  show  that  deference  which 
he  had  been  reluctantly  forced  to  pay  his  father.     Ac- 
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cordingly,  with  the  queen's  concurrence,  he  boldly  aa- 
Bumed  the  powers  of  regent;  and  it  must  be  owned,  a 
model  of  a  bad  government  it  was — partial,  violent,  and 
rapacious.     Such  was  the  detestation  with  which  it  in- 
spu^  the  Parisians,  that  they  never  could  be  taught  to 
feel  just  pity  or  anger  for  his  cruel  end.    But  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy  little   dreamed  of  surrendering  tamely  that 
power  in  the  central  government  which  nis  father  had 
possessed.     He  was  prepared  to  appeal  to  arms,  and  both 
parties  commenced  to  make  military  preparations,  and 
their  troops  were  drawing  near  and  darkemng  round  the 
capital      But  the  Queen  and  the  Dukes  of  Berri  and 
Bourbon,  the  uncles  of  the  two  rivals,  interposed,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  effecting  an  apparent  accommodation.     Orleans 
and  Burgundy  were  reconciled,  they  swore  a  solemn 
peace  wim  one  another,  they  ratified  it  by  joining  in  the  Murder 
most  sacred  rites,  and  the  Duke  of  Orleans  promised  to  of  the 
dine  with  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  on  Sunday,  the  18th  g^^  **' 
of  November,  1407.     But  tnat  day  never  dawned  for  leth 
Louis  of  Orleans.    On  the  Friday  biefore  it  he  had  been  Nov., 
supping  with  the  queen,  when  a  message  arrived  from  ^*^' 
the  King,  desiring  his  presence.     He  set  out  at  once  after 
nightfiul  of  a  November  evening  upon  a  mule,  and  with 
but  two  attendants,  through  the  dark  streets  of  Paris; 
when  on  passing  the  Porte  Barbette,  he  was  suddenly 
attacked  with  such  violence  that  his  hand  was  cut  on. 
He  cried  out  that  he  was  the  Duke  of  Orleans.     The  as- 
sailants replied  that  it  was  he  whom  they  sought,  and 
tearing  him  from  his  mule,  they  murdered  him  upon  the 
ground,  dashing  his  brains  about  the  pavement.     The 
message  sent  to  nim  had  been  a  snare — ^the  assassins  were 
satellites  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  the  murder  was 
that  duke's  contrivance.     He  tried  at  first  indeed  to  con- 
ceal his  crime ;  but  when  the  Mayor  of  Paris  came  before 
him,  in  the  presence  of  the  Dukes  of  Berri  and  Bourbon, 
and  required  permission  to  search  his  palace  to  find  the 
assassins,  he  turned  pale  and  avowed  to  his  imcles  that  he 
had  procured  the  deed  to  be  done,  at  the  instigation,  as  he 
8aid,  of  the  Devil.     They  bade  him  fly  from  Pans.     He 
fled,  soon  to  return.     The  momentary  remorse  which  he 
had  felt  was  swept  away  by  the  returning  flood  of  pride 
And  evil  passion,   so  soon   as  he  felt  himself  upon  his 
own  territory,  surrounded  by  all  the  realities  of  power. 
He  returned  to  Paris,  not  in  chains  as  a  felon  and  a  mur- 
derer, but  with  a  Flemish  army  at  his  back,  and  in  the 
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hatefiil  fonn  of  arrogant  and  triumphant  crime.    In  the 
meantime  the  widow  of  the  murdered  prince,  Valentine, 
Duchess  of  Orleans,  a  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Milan, 
brought  her  children  in  her  hand  to  the  foot  of  the  king's 
throne  with  a  passionate  ciy  for  justice.     The  king  loved 
her  much,  for  ner  tender  Italian  nature  had  often  watched 
over  and  soothed  his  malady,  when  his  own  wife  Isabella 
of  Bavaria,  a  German,  cold  and  gross,  stood  estranged  and 
aloof.     The  poor  king  mingled  nis  sobs  with  those  of  the 
widowed  duchess  as  he  promised  that  justice  which  he 
felt  he  was  impotent  to  bestow.    Impotent  indeed  I     She 
had  to  fly  fix)m  Paris  as  the  Duke  or  Burgundy  entered  it 
with  a  force  which  there  was  nothing  to  resist,  avowing 
and  glorying  in  his  crime.     He  extorted  from  the  king  a 
The        full  and  complete  pardon;  but  something  still  more  £s- 
Dake  of  graceful  was  to  ensue.     The  circumstances  of  his  crime 
dyinwi^^^  peculiarly  detestable.     The  victim  was  the  only 
andjoA-  brother  of  his  sovereign,  his  own  first  coumn,  his  com- 
tifies  his  panion  in  boyhood,  and  in  early  youth  his  brother  in 
^""^•-     arms,  according  to  the  custom  of  cluvalry  when  chivalry 
was ;  and  he  had  slain  him  with  infamous  treachery,  con- 
trary to  the  faith  of  a  solemn  treaty  sworn  between  them. 
Yet  he  procured  his  own  hired  orator,  Jean  Petit,  a  Nor- 
man friar,  in  the  &ce  of  the  University  of  Paris,   to 
defend  and  justi^  that  crime  upon  the  pretext  of  permisei- 
ble  tyrannicide,  m  a  harangue  which  is  still  to  be  read^ — a 
mixture  of  pedantic   sophistry,  of  perverted  Smptnre, 
and  misapplied  history,  and  in  which  the  real  faults  of  the 
murdered  duke  are  mixed  up  with  incredible  calumnies. 
But  it  serves  to  give  us  some  measure  of  the  terror  which 
Burgundy  inspired,  to  think  that  a  body  like  the  Univer- 
sity of  !raris  could  listen  in  patience  to  a  doctrine  so 
monstrous — a  doctrine  which,  we  have  to  add,  was  after- 
wards condemned  and  anathematized  when  that  tenor 
was  removed. 
Death  of     The  Duchess  of  Orleans,  driven  from  Paris,  died  soon 
the         af);er  of  a  broken  heart ;  but  before  her  death  she  summoned 
duchess.  jQujjj  ]jgj  \yQ^  ijgr  husband  s  sons,  the  young  Duke  Charles 

of  Orleans,  his  brothers  the  Coimts  of  V  ertAa  and  An- 
goulSme,  and  another  who  was  not  her  son,  but  whom, 
from  his  high  qualities  and  liis  zeal  in  his  fathered  cause, 
she  loved  as  hers,  one  whom  we  shall  hereafi^er  find 
playing  a  noble  part  in  the  liberation  of  his  country^  who 

*  It  is  given  in  full  by  Monstrelet. 
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was  then  known  as  the  Bastard  of  Orleans,  but  who  sub- 
sequently acquired  and  made  illustrious^ the  name  of 
Dunois.  She  exacted  from  them  a  pledge  never  to 
cease  the  pursuit  of  their  father's  muraerers — ^a  pledge 
but  too  faithfully  Rilfilled.  The  Duke  of  Orleans,  too 
young  to  be  the  leader  of  a  party,  allied  himself  in  mar- 
riage with  the  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Armagnac,  a 
Giificon  noble  of  no  great  territory,  but  of  an  active,  dar- 
ing, and  unscrupulous  character.  He  at  once  became  the 
heeid  of  the  faction  of  Orleans;  and  the  civil  war  which 
burst  out  through  France  became  known  as  the  war  of 
the  Burgundians  and  Annagnacs.*  The  details  of  this  mi- 
serable war  are  but  a  revolting  record  of  blood  and  ra- 
pine. Civil  wars  are,  indeed,  proverbially  perfidious  and  Grfl  war 
inhuman,  but  all  other  civil  wars  in  history  mi^ht  be  ^  ^^^ 
termed  honourable  and  merciful  in  comparison  wim  this  dia-M*"' 
of  the  Burgundians  and  Armagnacs.  As  it  sprang  from  no  and  Ar- 
contest  of  principles,  from  no  public  cause,  but  fiom  selfish  ™*«n*"« 
hate  and  ambition,  so  it  was  carried  on  without  one  re- 
deeming or  ennobling  feature.  Yet,  without  studying  the 
details,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  what  the  wretched 
country  suffered  at  the  hands  of  both  the  factions.  The 
soldiers  of  Armagnac  inspired  especial  horror.  They  came 
trooping  from  the  south,  those  ferocious  Gascons,  pillaging, 
slaying,  cruel  for  the  sake  of  cruelty,  and  mingling  witn 
it  a  brutal  levity  and  impiety,  putting  the  peasants  to  bar- 
barous tortures  to  discover  their  hidden  hoards.  Yet,  they 
were  almost  rivalled  by  the  Flemish  troops  of  Burgundy. 
They  indeed  did  not,  hke  the  Gascons,  destroy  for  destruc- 
tion's sake,  but  they  brought  with  them  their  carts  and 
wagons  from  Flanders,  ana  they  swept  the  French  fields 
and  granaries  clean,  in  the  spirit  of  hucksters  rather  than 
of  soldiers.  Again,  as  we  may  well  conceive,  in  the  sus^ 
pension  of  all  authoritv,  armed  bands  of  freebooters  every- 
where arose,  who  clotned  themselves  with  whatever  names  ^^  ^^^' 
suited  them,  but  whose  only  purpose  was  plunder.  Lastly,  "*^^'' 
the  unhappy  peasant,  whose  peacefid  labours  gave  birth 
to  that  wealth  which  was  the  prize  of  the  combatants,  too 
oflen  driven  to  despab,  flung  down  the  beneficent  plough 
for  the  destroying  sword,  and  became  himself  a  brigand 
and  marauder.  In  the  words  of  a  contemporary,^  "  all 
France  was  as  the  sea,  where  evenr  one  hath  as  much 
rovereignty  as  he  hath  strength"".     The  metropolis  several 
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times  changed  masters,  and  each  change  was  marked  with 
massacres  and  judicial  murders ;  while  each  party,  who 
for  the  time  ^ad  possession  of  the  king,  hurled  ro^ 
edicts  against  their  enemies  as  rebels  and  traitors.  Five 
several  treaties  of  peace  were  made,  sworn  to,  and  vio- 
lated. Yet,  the  crowning  infamy  remains.  Both  parties 
vied  in  seeking  to  purchase  the  assistance  of  the  common 
enemy  of  their  country.  The  Duke  of  Burgundy  was  the 
first  to  enter  into  ncffociation  with  Henry  IV.  of  Eng- 
land, but  the  Earl  of  Armagnac  outbid  him.  A  r^ular 
treaty  was  concluded  between  the  king  of  England  and 
the  Armagnacs,  by  which,  as  the  price  of  the  military  aid 
which  he  was  to  render  them,  they  stipulated  to  surren- 
der to  him  all  Aquitaine  in  full  sovereignty,  and  to  hold 
their  fiefi  in  that  duchy  as  his  vassals.  The  death  of 
Henry  IV.  alone  prevented  that  treaty  from  being  cai^ 
ried  mto  effect,  and  owing  to  a  change  of  circumstances, 
which  was  no  merit  in  them,  the  Armagnacs,  who  had 
thus  bargained  for  the  dismemberment  of  France,  became 
in  the  event  the  champions  of  her  independence. 

Henry  V.,  in  the  flower  of  his  age  and  possessed  by  a 
devouring  ambition,  was  little  disposed  to  be  content  with 
Aquitaine.  Regarding  France  m  its  bleeding  and  dis- 
tracted condition  as  an  ea£^  prey,  he  asserted  a  preten- 
inTuion  gion  to  the  crown  itself.  The  grounds  of  his  claim  were 
^^^  '^  tte  last  degree  preposterous,  inyolving  a  denial  of  the 
v.,  of  Sahc  law,  the  fundamental  law  of  the  French  monarchy. 
Knglaod.  But  the  avowed  grounds  mattered  little  when  he  knew 
and  his  adversaries  knew  that  the  sword  made  title  as  well 
as  sanction.  Henry  amused  the  French  with  negocia- 
tions  and  offers,  until  in  August,  1415,  the  red  cross  was 
on  the  seas,  and  Harileur  was  besieged  by  thirty  thousand 
men.  This  campaign  of  Henry  in  France  is  familiar  to 
all  of  us,  stamped  as  it  is  upon  our  minds  by  the  grand 
drama  of  Shakespeare,  perhaps  the  best  of  ms  historical 
plays, — a  genuine  English  epic,  in  which  the  higher  qua- 
lities of  his  countrymen,  their  great  capacities  lor  acdon 
and  endurance,  are  immortally  pourtrayed.  Yet  this 
veiy  campaign  of  Henry  is  but  another  example  how 
widely  different  is  the  art  of  victory  from  that  of 
conquest,  and  how  little  the  mere  winning  of  bat- 
tles avails  an  invader  until  he  establishes  an  interest 
in  the  vitals  of  the  country  which  he  comes  to  subdue. 
Cressy  and  Poitiers,  the  glories  of  the  preceding  age, 
had  passed  away  as  barren  of  real  residts,  as  if  they  had 
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been  but  passages  of  arms  at  a  toumament,  and  now  the 
still  more  glorious  victory  of  Agincourt,  where  the  flower  Battle  of 
of  French  chivaliy  fell  or  were  made  captives,  served  Agin- 
but  to  open  to  Henry  the  road  to  Calais,  that  his  army  ??^»  v 
might  embark  in  safety  for  England;  and  two  fuU  years  ^      ^' 
elapsed  before  he  invaded  France  amn.     The  danger 
of  their  country  and  the  insolence  ^  Henry's  demands 
had  in  some  degree  united  the  French,  and  although 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy  held  aloof,  his  eldest  son,  we 
young  Count  of  Charolais,  had  so  much  of  French  feel- 
m^  that  he  burst  into  tears  at  being  restrained  by  his 
fatner's  command   from  leading  his  troops  to  join  the 
French  ranks  at  Amncourt.    But  during  the  two  years  of 
respite  the  fury  of  faction  blazed  out  afi^h.     The  Count 
of  Armagnac  had  made  himself  master  of  Paris,  and  as  the 
inhabitants  of  that  city  were  always  strondy  Bur^undian, 
he  exercised  upon  them  the  greatest  cruelty,  multiplying 
executions  daily,  until  a  terrible  retribution  came.    A 
sudden  revolution  overthrew  his  power  and  opened  the 
gates  to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy. 

The  Armagnacs  were  seized  and  flung  in  multitudes  «. 
into  prison,  until,  upon  some  rumours  of  an  army  coming  of  theAr- 
to  Uberate  them,  they  were  all  torn  from  their  pnsons  and  magnut 
massacred  imder  circumstances  sinmilarly  resenibling  those  (^^^^)- 
of  September,  1792.     Amongst  the  victims  who  thus  pe- 
rished was  the  Earl  of  Armagnac  himself,  a  man  of  great 
wickedness  but  great  capacity,  the  head  and  right  arm 
of  his  party.    Burgundy  was  therefore  once  more  lord 
of  the  ascendant. 

But  John  the  Fearless  was  bemnning  to  weary  of  this  Uorte 
long  civil  butchery.    Now  on  uie  borders  of  fifty,  his  of  the 
blood  was  cooling  fast,  and  his  conscience  was  heavy  with  ^°^*  ^' 
many  crimes.    Evil  as  he  had  been,  he  could  not  see  d^**™^' 
without  a  pang  the  English  landed  once  more  in  Nor-  (U19). 
mandy,  and  city  after  city  falling  before  them ;  and  his 
own  advances  to  Henry  were  now  treated  with  character- 
istic insolence.     He  became  therefore  sincerely  desirous 
of  terminating  the  civil  war,  and  of  reconciling  himself 
with  the  Armagnacs.     That  party  was  greatly  broken 
and  scattered.    Their  bravest  captains  had  fallen  at  Agin- 
court.   Armagnac  was  slain,  and  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
who  had  been  tiien  at  Agincourt,  was  a  prisoner  in  Eng- 
land.   They  had  still,  however,  one  important  source  of 
influence  in  their  hands.     The  dauphin,  the  heir  of  the 
crown,  now  a  youth  of  sixteen,  had  from  his  childhood 
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fidlen  under  Aimagnac  influences,  and  was  passionately 
devoted  to  their  party.  He  was  now  joined  with  Sir 
Tanneguy  Duchatel  and  the  remaining  .Ajms^nac  leaders. 
To  him  tne  Duke  of  Burgundy  made  nis  proffers  of  peace 
and  submission.  The  bridge  of  Montereau,  upon  the 
Seine,  was  appointed  for  their  meeting,  with  all  solemn 
pledges  of  good  fidth.  Three  barriers  were  erected  across 
the  bridge  with  a  gate  and  lock  to  each.  A&  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy  entered  the  second  barrier  it  was  ominously 
locked  behind  him,  and  when  he  was  in  the  very  act  of 
kneeling  to  the  dauphin.  Sir  Tanneguy  Duchatel  struck 
him  in  the  face  with  a  hatchet,  and  the  other  Armagnacs 
soon  completed  the  murder. 

The  dauphin  was  leaning  listlessly  upon  the  bairier 
when  the  deed  was  done.  Of  actual  participation  or 
connivance,  he  must,  we  think,  be  acquitted;  but  he  had 
been  trained  in  an  evil  school ;  he  was  still  but  a  boy  in 
years,  and  there  was  in  him  a  fatal  passiveness  of  cha- 
racter, which  led  him  to  accept  whatever  was  done  by 
those  around  him.  In  the  minds  of  all  men  the  respon- 
sibility rested  upon  him. 
Ita  evil  Thus  fearfully,  after  the  lapse  of  twelve  years,  was  the 
cesolta.  death  of  Louis  of  Orleans  avenged  by  a  crime  equal 
in  treachery,  and  yet  more  ominous  of  ill.  It  at  once 
annihilated  the  only  hope  of  a  union  of  Frenchmen 
against  the  invader.  The  Duke  of  Burgundy's  eldest  son, 
now  duke,  when  Count  of  Charolais,  had,  as  we  have 
seen,  wept  because  he  was  not  amongst  the  French  ranks 
at  Agincourt ;  but  every  thought  and  feeling  were  now 
absorW  in  a  buming  desire  of  vengeaace.  fle  solemnly 
foreswore  allegiance  then  and  thereafter  to  the  perjured 
dauphin,  and  he  placed  himself,  his  vassals,  and  the  power 
of  his  dukedom,  at  the  feet  of  Henry  of  England.  The 
Queen  too,  Isabella  of  Bavaria,  who  had  then  her  imhappy 
husband  wholly  in  her  hands,  entered  into  the  league  with 
the  Burgundians  and  the  English.  She  had  conceived 
for  her  son  one  of  those  unnatural  hatreds  sometimes,  but 
rarely,  seen  on  the  part  of  mothers ;  and  she  was  devoted 
to  the  interests  of  her  daughter  Catherine,  whom  Henry 
V.  desired  to  marry.  Within  eight  months  from  the 
murder  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  was  concluded  the 
Treaty  of  treaty  of  Troyes,  perhaps  the  most  ignominious  th&t  ever 
Troyea.  was  unposed  upon  a  nation.  By  that  treaty  Henry  was 
to  many  Catherine ;  the  title  of  King  of  France  was  to 
be  preserved  to  Charles  VI.  during  the  remainder  of  his 
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life,  but  all  the  substance  of  power  was  to  be  diven  to 
Henry,  with  the  title  of  regent ;  and  upon  the  death  of 
Charles,  Henry  and  his  heirs,  kings  of  England,  were  to 
remain  for  ever  kin^  of  France.     Charles,  the  dauphin, 
was  8olemnl}r  proscribed  ^'  on  account",  says  the  treaty, 
^*  of  the  horrible  and  enormous  crimes  which  he  has  per- 
petrated in  our  kingdom  of  France**.     It  was  agreed  that 
no  peace  was  to  be  made  with  him,  and  that  Henry  was 
to  exert  himself  to  the  uttermost  in  reducing  all  the  towns, 
castles,  and  forts,  which  yielded  obedience  to  him.     We 
may  wonder  that  the  blood  of  France  could  have  sub-  Miser- 
nutted  for  a  single  day  to  such  disgrace.     But  the  suffer-  ^Westate 
ings  of  France  nad  surpassed  the  power  of  human  endu-  ^      "^ 
ranee.   Of  late  years  the  despairing  husbandman  had  even 
omitted  to  cast  his  seed  into  the  groimd.     Famine  had 
come  in  the  trail  of  war,  and  pestilence  and  dysentery,  as 
ever,  in  the  wake  of  famine.*     In  the  city  of  Paris  alone 
80,000  had  died  in  one  year,  and  the  very  wolves  had 
come  to  prowl  in  the  streets  of  the  metropolis.    Peace ! 
peace !  and  some  strong  ruler  who  would  protect  Ufe  and 
goods,  had  become  the  cry  of  all  hearts.    So  a  great  portion 
of  the  French  nation  seemed  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  the 
English  rule.    Henry  for  the  next  two  years  was  active  in 
subduing  and  punishing  with  stem  severity  the  remaining 
cities  of  the  north  of  France  which  adhered  to  the  dauphin. 
He  was  full  of  great  designs.     He  meant  France  to  be 
the  road  for  him  to  the  subjugation  of  Italy,  and  Italy  the 
gateway  to  the  East.     But  m>m  his  conquests  and  his 
projects,  from  his  youncr  bride  and  his  newly  won  realm, 
LTwas  ^iddenly  summoned.    He  died  in  his  thirty-fourth  J^*^^ 
year,leavinganinfantsontheheiroftwomight^kingdoms.  y.anT 
He  was  followed  to  the  grave  in  a  month  by  tne  unhappy  Charles 
king  of  France,  whose  fatal  rei^  cune  at  last  to  a  close.    (1422). 
•   Henry  left  an  in&ist  the  h^ir  oiT'both  his  crowns ;  but 
as  guardian  of  that  in&nt,  and  |0  regent  of  the  realm  of 

*  **  There  appeared  nothing  hut  a  horrible  finoe,  oonfiiaion,  poverty, 
detolatlon,  flobtariness,  and  fear.  The  lean  and  bare  labourers  in  the 
country  did  terrify  eren  thieres  themselyes,  who  had  nothing  left 
them  to  0poil  but  the  carcases  of  those  poor  miserable  creatures  wan- 
dering up  and  down  like  ghosts  drawn  out  of  their  grares.  The  least 
fenoea  and  hamlets  were  fortified  by  these  robbers — ^English,  Burgun- 
diaaa,  and  French— erery  one  striving  to  do  his  worst  All  men  of 
war  were  weU  agreed  to  spoil  the  husbandman  and  the  merchant. 
Even  the  cattle  accustomed  to  the  larum  beU,  the  sign  of  the  enemy's 
approach,  would  run  home  of  themselves,  without  any  guide,  by  this 
aocnstomed  misef^**. — De  Sem$ :  see  notes  to  8outhey*s  Joan  of  Arc, 
and  Cieasy's  Deciatve  Battles,  p.  816. 
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France,  lie  left  his  brother  the  Duke  of  Bedford,^  a  prince 
to  the  ftill  as  brave  and  politic,  and  almost  as  stem,  as 
himself,  and  devoted  heart  and  soul  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  English  power  in  France.     The  dauphin,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  inert,  suspicious,  and  irresolute.     Upon 
his  father's  death  he  had  assumed  the  title  of  king  Char- 
les VII. ;  but  he  was  more  in  the  condition  of  a  wander- 
ing fugitive  than  a  king.   The  Parisians,  who  had  always 
been  strongly  Burgundian,  mocked  him,  and  called  Imn 
king  of  Bourges ;  and  his  mother,  whose  monstrous  hatred 
unceasingly  pursued  him,  did  not  scruple  to  blast  her  own 
name  and  character  in  the  falsehood  which  she  invented 
to  destroy  him,  for  she  gave  out  that  he  was  not  the  son 
j)«gp^    of  Charles  VI.     He  had  made  one  great  attonpt,  chiefly 
rate  oon>  with  his  Scottish  auxiliaries,  under  Archibald,  Earl  of 
dmon  of  Douglas,  against  the  English,  but  his  forces  met  a  signal 
VIL  *    overtnrow  on  the  field  of  Vemeuil.     Destiny  seemed  to 
have  declared  irrevocably  agidnst  him.     North  of  the 
Loire,  that  is,  in  the  greater  portion  of  France  proper, 
the  English  and  Burgundians  were  complete  masters; 
and  if  the  provinces  of  the  south  still  nommally  adhered 
to  him,  it  was  more  for  preserving  their  own  semi-inde- 
pendence, than  from  any  allegiance  to  the  house  of  Yalois. 
what  grasp  he  had  upon  the  country  was  diminishing  day 
by  day.    In  the  centre  of  France  one  great  stronghold 
alone  still  remained  true  to  him — the  city  of  Orleans.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  English  directed  all  their  force  to  that  ci^, 
Siege  of  and  laid  vigorous  siege  to  it  in  the  autumn  of  1428.  Dunois 
Orleans   threw  himself  into  the  town,  and  the  Orleanists  made  a 
(i*2S).   gallant  defence ;  but  the  English  won  the  outworks  built 
by  the  French  upon  the  bridge  across  the  Loire,  and  they 
built  round  the  city  six  strong  forts  called  bastilles,  from 
which  they  assailed  it  on  every  side.    Charles  sent  a 
force  of  French  and  Scots  to  relieve  the  city  and  to  inter- 
cept a  convoy  of  provisions  coming  to  the  oedegers;  but 
this  force  was  met  by  the  English  general,    Sir  John 
Fastolfe,  and  almost  annihilated  m  the  battle  of  the  her* 
rings.'  After  this  defeat,  the  fiite  of  Orleans  seemed  sealed, 
Negoda-  ^^^  ^he  citizens  opened  a  negociation  for  the  surrender  of 
Uona  for  the  city,  not  indeed  to  the  English,  but  what  was  in  truth 

'  Shakespeue^s  John  of  Lancaater,  the  same  sober-blooded  boy,  who 
liked  not  Falstaff.  It  is  uncertain  how  the  error  of  calling  him  Dnkt 
of  Lancaster  crept  in. 

"  The  salt  fish  intended  for  the  English  was  scattered  about  the  field. 
Thence  the  name  of  the  battle. 
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the  flame  tbing,  to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy.  With  the  fall  snmn- 
of  Orleans,  Charles  would  have  had  no  sustainable  footing  ^^* 
north  of  the  Garonne,  nor  could  he  have  prolonged  the 
war  for  any  time  behind  that  river.  He  was  now  at  the 
castle  of  Chinon  in  Touraine,  seeking  by  the  distraction  of 
vulgar  pleasures  to  deaden  die  sense  of  his  misfortunes. 
In  truth  he  despaired  of  himself  and  of  France.  Over- 
whelmed with  such  a  course  of  disaster,  his  mother's  slan- 
der sank  into  his  mind,  and  he  began  to  doubt  whether 
Providence  had  not  declared  against  his  lineal  right,  and 
he  meditated  a  total  abandonment  of  France  and  a  retreat 
into  Spain  or  Scotland.  Then  would  have  been  accom- 
plishea  all  the  aspirations  of  Henry  V.,  and  the  heirs  of 
rlantagenet  would  have  been  fast  enthroned  in  the  seat 
of  Charlemagne — 

**  Ruling  with  large  and  ample  empeiy 
0*er  Fnmoe  and  all  her  almost  longly  dukedoms". 

But  it  was  not  to  be.  Providence  had  not  decreed  that 
France,  whose  part  in  the  drama  of  history  was  to  be  so 
magnificent, — tne  preceptress  of  Europe,  in  the  foremost 
rank  of  civilization;  of  science,  and  of  arms, — should  have 
her  grand  career  cut  in  two,  her  nationality  strangled,  and 
her  people  dragged  at  the  chariot-wheels  of  a  proud  and 
unsympathetic  nval.  Nations  do  indeed,  like  individuals, 
accomplish  their  appointed  tasks — some  in  action  and 
some  in  suffering ;  and  perhaps  our  own  country  in  her 
subjection  has  udfiUed  as  providential  a  mission  as  any 
other  people  in  their  glory.  But  the  destiny  reserved  for 
France  was  different.  In  another  himdred  years  from  the 
time  of  which  we  speak,  came  the  great  revolt  against  the 
Church,  in  which  France,  humanly  speaking,  held  the 
balance,  and  it  was  not  in  the  designs  of  Providence  that 
she  should  be  in  that  hour  the  servant  of  England.  The 
cause  of  France,  in  all  human  calculation,  was  lost;  but 
it  is  when  human  efforts  and  human  foresight  are  most  at 
fault,  that  the  superhuman  ways  of  God  seem  most  won- 
derful in  their  simplicity  and  might. 

From  the  narrative  which  we  have  gone  through,  we  B«Uef  of 
might  fancy  that  all  sense  of  religion,  all  thought  of  the  the  p«o- 
laws  of  God,  were  extinguished  in  France,  and  that  the  P'^  ^°  * 
nation  was  steeped  in  impiety  and  crime;  but  it  was  far  ^dW«nr. 
from  being  so.    There  had  been  indeed  dreadful  wicked- 
ness, dreadfully  chastised ;  but  it  is  not  from  the  baseness 
of  courtiers  or  the  ferocity  of  soldiers  that  we  are  to 
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judge  the  great  body  of  the  people.    The  peasantry  of 
France  remained,  as  they  still  remain  at  this  day,  £sdtnful 
and  devout,  and  there  had  even  sprung  up  in  their  great 
misery,  a  certain  mystic  tendency,  a  persuasion  that  Grod 
woula  in  some  unforeseen  way  redeem  and  relieve  them. 
This  belief  had  taken  definite  form,  and  a  prophecy  was 
current,  that  France,  ruined  by  a  woman,  woula  be  saved 
by  a  woman,  and  that  a  virgin  from  the  Marches  of  Lor- 
raine would  be  the   saviour  of  the  land!*     So  when 
Charles  VII.,  in  the  Lent  of  1429,  was  lying  in  his 
castle  of  Chinon,  dissolute  and  desponding,  there  came 
a  floating  murmur  to  his  ear,  growing  daily  stronger,  that 
the  destined  deliverer  was  at  hand ;  till  at  lengtn  it  was 
annoimced  to  him  that  a  maiden  in  man's  garb  sought  his 
presence,  who  declared  that  she  was  conmiissioned  by 
Heaven  to  raise  the  siege  of  Orleans,  and  to  seat  him  upon 
the  throne  of  France.    That  maiden  was  Joan  of  Arc. 
Birth  f       She  was  then  just  seventeen  years  of  age.  She  was  bom 
Joui.      on  the  day  of  the  Epiphany,  1412.*®    Her  parents,  Jac- 
ques D'Arc  and  Isabelle  Rommee,  were  peasants  of  the 
village  of  Domremy,  in  the  valley  of  the  Mouse.     Across 
the  river,  at  a  little  distance,  arose  the  hills  which  were 
the  border-land  of  Lorraine.   By  some  unexplained  singu- 
larity, the  inhabitants  of  this  valley,  though  surrounded  on 
every  side  by  English  and  Burgundian  garrisons,  and  se- 
parated by  eighty  leagues  of  hostile  country  from  the  pro- 
Fidelity  vinces  held  by  Charles  VII.,  had  preserved  their  fidelity 
of  Dom-  to  the  house  of  Valois.    The  village  boys  of  Domremy 
Sbe'houe  ^ften  fought  the  boys  of  the  neighbouring  villages  in  this 
ofValoiB.  quarrel;  and  Joan  in  her  childhood  firequently  saw  them 
return  bleeding  from  their  combats."     The  cottage  of 
Joan*8  father  was  close  to  the  village  church,  and  not  far 
was  that  fairy  tree,  of  which  use  was  afterwards  made  in 
vainly  trying  to  charge  Joan  with  superstition-n-a  spread- 
ing beech,  round  which  the  children  danced,  ana  upon 
Herchild-  ''^^^^s®  branches  they  hung  their  chaplets  of  flowers  to  our 
hood.       Lady  of  Domremy.     She  herself  was  simply  and  well 

*  *^  ProphetiBatam  fuit  quod  Francia  per  muHerem  deperderetur  et  per 
imam  yirginem  de  MarchiiH  Lotharingiao  xestaurari  debebat". — ProeiSy 
YoL  iL  p.  447. 

'°  Quicherat,  toL  y.  p.  115. 

11  "  Interrogata  si  miquam  fuit  cum  pueris  qui  pugnabant  pro  parte 
ilia  quam  teoebat,  respondit  quod  non,  unde  habet  memoriam,  sed  bene 
Yidit  quod  quidam  illorum  de  Yilla  de  Domremy  qui  puguaYerunt  con- 
tra illoa  de  Mazey  inde  aliquando  Yeniebant  bene  lieal  et  cruentati*. — 
Proc^ty  YoL  i.  p.  66. 
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brought  up;  taught  her  Pa^^,  Avty  and  Credo;  taught 
to  spin  and  sew ;  bo  that  she  said  long  afterwards  that  she 
did  not  fear  to  meet  any  woman  in  Kouen  in  sewing  and 
spinning." 

She  attended  ahnost  wholly  to  the  house,  hut  rarely 
going  to  the  fields  to  keep  her  father's  sheep.^^    In  her 
childnood  she  was  remarked  for  a  fervent,  yet  grave  and 
simple  piety,  taking  especial  delight  to  hear  the  church 
bells  ring.^*    So  she  ^w  up,  until,  in  her  thirteenth  year, 
one  summer  noon,  m  her  father's  garden,  she  heard  a 
voice  addressing  her  on  her  right  hand,  towards  the  oom- 
church,  and  she  saw  at  the  same  time  a  bright  light,  mence- 
She  was  filled  with  a  great  fear.     The  voice  exhorted  "•«*^<>' 
her  to  personal  goodness,  and  told  her  to  frequent  the  sionJ^in 
church,  and  that  she  would  thereafter  have  to  go  into  her  I3th 
France.'^     Soon  after,  she  commenced  to  see  visions  oi^^^* 
angels  and  saints.      St.  Michael  was  the  first  that  ap- 

Gared  to  her,  and  he  told  her  that  St.  Catherine  and  St. 
argaret  would  come  to  her,  and  that  she  should  act 
through  their  counsel,  for  that  they  were  ordained  by 
God  to  guide  and  counsel  her  in  that  which  she  was  to 
do,  and  that  she  was  to  place  faith  in  them,  for  this  was 
by  the  command  of  Grod.** 

St  Catherine  and  St.  Margaret  visited  her,  and  to  them  She 
she  made  a  solemn  vow   of  vire;inity.     These  visions  ™*^*** 
continued  from  time   to  time  tor  four  years,   during  ^^^ 
which  Joan  pondered  them  in  her  heart,  but  never  spoke  nity. 
of  them   to  any  human  being.    No  change  was  ob- 

"  *'InteRogata  atrum  in  juyentitte  didicerat  aliquam  artem,  di3dt  quod 
■ic;  ad  floendiuii  pannos  lineos  et  nendum:  nee  tfinebat  mulierem 
Bothomagensem  de  nendo  et  snendo". — Proc^iy  yoL  i.  p.  54. 

I'  '*  Dum  erat  in  domo  patris  Tacabat  circa  negotia  fiimiliaria  domAs 
nee  ibat  ad  campoa  cum  ovibus  et  cssteria  animidibuB'*. — Prod^  yd.  i. 
p.  54. 

■*  The  aeztcm  of  Domxemy  tells  us  how  fthe  promiaed  to  give  him 
wool  f<x  diligence  in  ringing. 

ift  <'  Confeaaa  Aiit  qu^  dum  easet  »tatii  ziii  annomm  ipsa  habuit 
Tooem  a  Deo  pro  se  juvando  ad  gubemandum.  £t  prima  vice  habuit 
twgiinm  timorem.  £t  renit  ilia  vox  quasi  hovu  meridiana,  tempore 
JE&TO,  in  horto  patris  sui,  et  ipsa  Johanna  jcjunayerat  die  prsBcedenti. 
Audiritque  Tocem  a  dextro  latere  yersus  Ecclesiam.  Et  raro  audit 
earn  sine  claritate.  lUa  vox  docuit  se  bene  regere,  frequentare  Eccle- 
siam, et  eidem  JohannsB  dixit  neoessarium  esse  quod  ipsa  Johanna  veniat 
in  fVanciam**. — Proci^^  yoL  L  p.  58. 

><  **Et  dixit  ultra  quod  Sanctus  Michael  quando  yenit  ad  eam  dixit 
sibi  quod  SanctSB  Catharina  et  Margarita  yenirent  ad  ipsam,  et  quod 
ipsa  ageret  per  consilium  ipsarum  qusB  erant  ordinatsB  pro  eam  condu- 
cendo  et  ei  oonsulendo  in  eo  quod  deberet  agere :  et  quod  hoc  erat  per 
prsBoeptum  Dei". 
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senred  in  her,  except  her  increanng  piety  and  aelf-denial. 
Her  charity  to  the  poor  especially  was  extraordinarr. 
She  was  known  to  ue  upon  the  floor  that  she  mi^ht 
give  them  her  own  bed.  And  this  great  afiecUoa 
for  the  poor  was  a  trait  which  marked  ner  afi^erwards 
in  the  days  of  her  greatest  glory.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1429,  her  voices  became  more  urgent  and 
apecific.  They  told  her  that  the  time  was  now  come — 
that  she  had  been  chosen  by  God  to  deliver  the  kingdom 
of  France  from  its  enemies,  and  that  she  was  to  make  her 
way  to  the  king  at  Chinon,  and  demand  from  him  troops 
to  raise  the  siege  of  Orleans.  "  But  how'*,  said  she,  "  my 
lord,  can  I  do  that?  for  I  am  a  poor  maiden,  knowing  nei- 
ther how  to  ride  nor  to  command  in  war**.^'  Her  voices 
She  is  told  her  to  communicate  with  Sir  Robert  de  Baudricourt, 
told  to  captain  of  the  neighbouring  town  of  Vaucouleurs,  and  that 
nieate"'  ^^  would  give  her  an  escort  to  conduct  her  to  the  king, 
with  She  opened  herself  first  to  her  uncle,  named  Durand 
DeBaa-  Laxart,^*and  implored  of  him  to  speak  to  de  Baudricourt 
"^  She  told  no  other  of  her  fiimily ,  and  yet  a  sense  of  8(Hne- 
thing  uncommon  commenced  to  spread  respecting  her. 
Her  father  dreamed  that  he  had  seen  her  depart  from  his 
house  accompanied  by  men  at  arms,  and  he  declared  that 
if  he  thought  such  a  thing  possible,  he  would  drown  her 
with  his  own  hands  ;^'  and  a  plan  was  even  devised  i<x 
fixing  her  at  home.  A  young  man  of  the  village  averred 
that  she  had  promised  him  marriage,  and  (evidently  with 
her  parents'  connivance)  summoned  her  to  the  biahop  s 
court  at  TouL  She  attended,  and  put  an  end  at  once  to 
the  pretence.  That  recourse  was  had  at  all  to  such  a  de- 
vice, shows  what  solicitations  to  marriage  she  must  have 
resisted.  Her  uncle  at  length  brought  her  with  him  to 
Vaucouleurs,  and  went  himself  to  convey  her  message  to 
Hia  re-  de  Baudncourt.  The  old  knight  burst  into  incredulous 
of  hen*  laughter,  and  told  her  uncle  to  bring  her  home  and  punish 
her.  But  when  Joan  herself  made  her  way  to  him,  her  fer- 
vent convictions  could  not  fail  to  work  upon  him.  He  felt 
it  was  something  more  than  natural,  ana  his  first  thought 
was  to  have  her  exorcised.  To  this  ceremony  she  joy- 
fully submitted,  kissing  the  priest's  stole  when  it  was  laid 
upon  her.    De  Baudricourt  then  wrote  about  the  matter  to 

*^ "  Quod  erat  pauper  filia  qu»  nescivit  equitare  nee  dacere  goer- 
ram'\— Ppoc^  vol  i.  p.  62. 

»*  See  hia  evidence,  Proc^a,  toL  iL  p.  444. 
'»  Frocks,  voL  I  p.  132. 
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the  ^gf  vdA  in  the  meantime  sent  her  to  Nanci  to  the 
Duke  of  Lonaine.  That  duke,  who  was  prostrated  by  sick- 
ness, hearing  a  rumour  of  her  supernatural  claims,  desired 
to  see  her,  and  asked  her  about  his  malady ;  but  she  an- 
swered at  once  that  she  was  a  simple  girl — tnat  she  had  no 
other  mission  than  to  give  back  the  kingdom  of  France  to 
the  dauphin,  and  that  she  hadneither  knowledge  nor  power 
in  the  sofairs  of  other  princes.  When  she  returned  from 
Nanci  to  Vaucouleurs,  Robert  de  Baudricourt  would  no 
longer  oppose  her  departure,  and  two  joune  men,  Jean 
de  Metz  and  Bertrand  de  Poulengy,  who  had  been  fired 
and  subdued  by  her  words,  pronered  themselves  as  her 
guides,  putting  their  hands  in  her's  (the  feudal  symbol 
of  all^nance]),  and  swearing  to  lead  her  to  the  king. 
Then  Joan,  in  obedience  to  the  command  of  her  voices, 
abandoned  her  woman's  dress,  her  peasant's  russet  gown, 
and  put  on  that  male  attire  to  which  she  clun^  so  persever- 
ingly,  and  which,  about  to  take  part,  as  die  was,  with 
men  in  camps  and  war,  was  counselled,  as  she  herself 
inmsted,  by  every  dictate  of  prudence.*^ 

Till  her  departure  was  accomplished  Joan  knew  no  she  sets 
rest  *'  She  seemed  straitened,  like  a  woman**,  says  one  of  out  from 
the  witnesses,  "  who  expects  her  time".'*  At  length  she  J^^' 
set  out  with  her  guides  and  their  servants,  and  bade  faie- 
well  to  the  valley  of  the  Mouse,  never  to  look  on  its  fami- 
liar waters  more,  though  she  beheld  the  mightier  Loire 
and  Seine  red  with  her  own  victories.  The  little  company 
who  thus  left  a  nameless  botrder-village  to  confront  the 
power  of  England,  to  rescue  beleaguered  cities,  to  en- 
throne dynasties,  and  to  change  the  course  of  European 
history  for  ever,  were  six  in  alL  Vaucouleurs  was  upwards 
of  a  hundred  leagues  from  Chinon,  and  the  road  was  full 
of  English  and  Burgundian  soldiers.  Tet  they  passed 
in  penect  safety.  Joan  rode  like  a  man-at-arms,  calm, 
but  elate  and  confident,  sorrowing  only  that  they  were 
obliged  to  keep  away  fiK>m  the  churches  and  from  hearing 
Mass.  Tet  she  stopped  for  a  time  at  Fierbois  praying 
devoutly  in  the  church  of  St.  Catherine,  and  from  that 

>o  Kmnte  details  as  to  this  druB  are  giyen  by  Jean  de  Metz  and 
Bertrand  de  Foulengy  in  their  evidence  on  the  trud  of  reyiaion ;  ^  ipsa 
dimisit  soas  Testes  mulieris  mbei  ooloris  et  focerunt  sibi  fieri  tunicam 
et  Testimenta  hominis". — ^Poolengy,  toL  ii,  p.  257 ;  it  is  evident  that  it 
was  designed  with  Uie  view  of  protecting  her  innocence.  **  Portabat 
calxgas  ligatas  multis  ligis  fortiter  coUigatis". — vol  iii.  p.  147. 

'I  ^  £t  eret  tempos  sibi  grave  ac  si  esset  mulicr  proegnans".  Cathe- 
rine de  Bojer. 
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town  she  sent  to  Charles  to  announce  her  coming.  On  the 
twelfth  day  they  reached  Chinon.      Charles  was  most  re- 
luctant to  receive  her.    His  own  nature  was  cold  and  emi- 
nently distrustful,  and  his  immediate  advisers  were  men  of 
crooked  policy,  to  whom  eveiything  enthusiastic  was  hate- 
ful.    But  the  popular  fervour  was  now  so  great  that  he 
Her  re-  was  compelled  to  yield.     He  received  her  in  the  evening 
T'^chL  ^^  ^^®  great  hall  of  his  castle  at  Chinon,  which  was  lit 
1^       '  with  fifty  torches.     He  was  surrounded  by  many  lords 
and  by  more  than  three  hundred  knights.    The  king  hid 
himself  on  purpose  amongst  his  courtiers,  yet  she  walked 
direct  to  him  and  embraced  Ids  knees.     He  said  he  was 
not  the  king.     ''Ah,  gentle  dauphin**,  said  she,   ''my 
name  is  Joan  the  Maid.    The  King  of  Heaven  has  sent 
to  you  by  me,  that  you  will  be  crowned  and  consecrated 
in  the  city  of  Rheims,  and  that  you  will  be  lieutenant  of 
the  King  of  Heaven,  who  is  King  of  France**.    The  king 
still  looked  coldly  upon  her,  when  she  added,  in  a  low 
voice,  a  sentence  by  which  he  was  thunderstruck.     We 
mentioned  that  Charles  in  his  profound  discouragement 
liad  doubted  of  his  own  legitimacy ;  and  he  had  one  day 
fervently  prayed  to  God  to  make  nim  in  some  way  know 
with  certainty,  if  he  were  of  the  blood  of  the  kings  of 
France,  and  if  so  to  deign  to  preserve  his  crown,  but  if 
he  were  not,  to  permit  him  to  escape  into  Spain  or  Scot- 
land.    Of  this  prayer,  of  these  mental  doubts,  no  human 
being  knew.    Now,  when  Joan  saw  that  he  still  mis- 
trusted her,  she  said  to  him :  "  I  come  to  tell  you,  on  the 
Sbetdia  F^  ^^  ^^7  Lord  (Mes8ire)f  that  you  are  true  heir  of 
him  of    France  and  son  of  the  king,  and   I  will  lead  you   to 
higaecrat  Rheims  to  be  consecrated**;  and  she  added  the  particulars 
of  his  prayer.*"    He  no  longer  thought  of  rejecting  her, 
but  before  accepting  her  aid,  he  put  ner  through  another 
ordeal,  for  which  he  cannot  be  censured.    He  sent  her 
H«r  ex-  ^  Poitiers  to  be  examined  by  the  college  of  ecclesiasUcs 
amina-    there,  for  the  supernatural  might  spring  fix)m  an  evil 
at  PoU    source,  and  the  wicked  spirit  might  have  clothed  him- 
**•"•       self  as  an  angel  of  light.     She  was  there  for  three  weeks, 
closely  examined  and  sift;ed  as  to  every  particular  of  her 

"  Alain  Chartier,  the  secretary  of  Charles,  mentiona  in  a  letter 
written  by  him  shortly  afterwards  (July,  1429),  that  what  she  sud  pri- 
vately to  the  king  no  one  knew,  but  that  every  one  saw  the  change 
which  she  wrought  in  him — **  Quod  locuta  sit,  nemo  est  qui  adat  illvd, 
tamen  manifestissimum  est  regem  velut  Spiritu  non  mediocri  false 
aliicritate  perfusum"— and  Charles  long  afterwards  confessed  that  she 
told  him  distinctly  of  his  secret  prayer,  and  the  place  and  ctrcunk- 
Btancos  under  which  it  was  made— iVoc^s,  v.  p.  267. 
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life  and  her  revelations,  and  she  answered  always  with 
perfect  simplicity  and  unwavering  consistency."    One  of 
the  objections  raised  to  her  was,  that  if  God  wished  to 
deliver  the  kingdom  of  France,  He  could  do  it  without 
soldiers.     "Ah,  my  God**,  she  said,  "the  men-at-arms 
will  fight,  and  God  will  give  them  the  victory";  and 
when  asked  how  she  hoped  to  be  believed  without  a  sign, 
she  said  she  was  not  come  to  Poitiers  to  do  signs  or 
miracles,  that  her  sign  would  be  to  raise  the  siege  of 
Orleans.     "  Give  me  ,  she  sidd,  "  men-at-arms,  few  or 
many,  and  I  will  go".     They  decided  at  last  that  the  The 
king  might  lawfully  use  her  services."*     So  he  gave  her  a  ^^ . 
suit  of  white  armour,  and  the  Duke  of  Alen9on  bestowed  ^IJ^^^ 
upon  her  a  black  war-horse,  but  she  still  wanted  a  ban-  cepther 
ner  and  a  sword.     For  the  sword  she  bade  them  send  to  »e^»«»- 
the  town  of  Fierbois,  and  in  the  church  of  St.  Catherine 
to  dig  inside  the  altar,  and  they  would  find  underground, 
though  half  corroded  with  rust,  a  large  sword  with  five 
crosses  marked  upon  the  blade.     The  curi  of  Fierbois 
was  written  to,  an  armourer  of  Tours  was  sent  to  make 
the  excavations,  and  the  sword  was  found  just  where  she 
had  indicated,  and  in  such  a  way  as  to  exclude  the  possi-  ^^  y^^. 
bility  of  fraud.     Her  banner  she  had  made  according  ner  and 
to  the  commands  which  she  received  from  her  voices,  •word. 
On  it  were  punted  the   images    of  our  Saviour  hold- 
ing the  world  in  His  hand,  and  of  the  blessed  Yir^n. 
Beneath  them  were  a  crown  and  the  fleur-de-lis,  the  golden 
lilies  of  France,  all  wrought  upon  white  linen,  with  a 
silken  fiinge.    There  were  inscribed  upon  it  the  words, 
Jbsus  i!|i  Mabia.  When  Joan  received  the  banner  in  her 
hands  her  rapture  knew  no  bounds,  and  to  the  last  she 
loved  it  with  extreme  attachment.     She  rode  round  the 
camp  amid  a  storm  of  acclamations.     She  had  just  com-  Her  form 
pleted  seventeen;  of  middle  stature;  her  figure  robust  and fea- 
and  agile,  with  black  hair  and  handsome  features, — ^not  ^^^^  • 
the  Greek  ideal  beauty  which  sculpture  has  since  bestowed 
upon  her,  but  a  bright  face  of  peasant  comeliness.'^    Her 

*'  The  depositione  at  Poitien  are  unhappily  lost,  and  appear  to  hare 
been  lo  at  the  time  of  the  Cause  of  Reyision ;  all  thiett  \b  known  of  them 
is  ftom  the  memory  of  those  who  were  present.  Joan  npon  her  trial 
constantly  refers  to  them.  « 

'*  Quod  in  e&dem  nihil  inrenerant  fldei  Catholicn  contrarinm  et 
qnody  attenta  necessitate  rex  de  e&dem  se  juvare  poterit— Evidence  of 
the  Duke  of  Alen^on,  toI.  ill.  p.  98. 

'*  £nU  brevi  quidem  statura,  rusticanft  fade  et  nigro  capUlo,  et  toto 
corpore  praBTalida — voL  It.,  p.  528.  **  Competentis  est  elcgantis,  vtrilem 
sibi  Tindicat  gestum". — Letter  of  Perceval  de  BoulainvUUr$  to  the  Duke 
of  Milan,  written  2if<  JicM,  1429. 
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deportment  on  horsebadc  and  in  arms  was  a  wonder  to 
see.  Her  Toice  was  gentle  and  womanly .**  She  spoke 
little,  bat  with  what  impressiveness,  we  have  her  own  re- 
corded words  to  tell.  ^*  It  seems  like  a  divine  thing**, 
wrote  the  young  Counts  of  Laval  shortly  after,  *'  to  look 
upon  her  and  to  hear  her**.*^  She  bore  her  harness,  says 
the  Duke  of  Alen9on,  as  knightly  as  if  she  had  done 
no  other  thing  in  all  her  life.  The  king  put  her  at 
the  head  of  the  relieving  force  to  march  to  Orleans. 
Her  first  act  of  command  was  to  banish  from  the  camp 
all  women  of  evil  life,  and  to  make  every  soldier  go  to 
confession  and  communion.  Think  of  it  I  Those  old 
warriors  of  the  Armagnacs,  who  but  a  few  years  before, 
in  the  sack  of  Soissons,  had  committed  horrors  of  sacri- 
lege which  the  pen  almost  refuses  to  write,  became  like 
Httle  children  in  her  hands.  The  past  with  all  its 
guilt  and  unutterable  misery  was  forgotten.  With  con- 
sciences purified — with  hearts  batheof  anew  in  faith  and 
hope — with  faces  radiant  with  anticipated  triumph,  they 
marched  under  the  visible  blessing  of  Heaven  to  com- 
bat in  the  noblest  of  causes. 
She  sets  There  is  still  extant  in  the  archives  of  Brussels  the 
the  ^^  transcript  of  a  letter  written  by  one  who  saw  her  at 
ving  that  time  before  the  relief  of  Orleans,  viz.,  the  J  2th 
force  for  April,  1429,  and  who  relates  her  prophecy — that  she 
Orleans.  <^q^ij  \^q  wounded  there,  but  not  mortally — a  prophecy 
exactly  fulfilled.  The  French  captains  practisea  a  deceit 
on  Joan,  and  led  her  and  the  army  to  Orleans  by  So- 
logne,  on  the  left  bank,  instead  of,  as  she  desired  and 
commanded,  right  through  the  ranks  of  the  English. 

Dunois  came  forth  from  the  city  to  meet  her.  He  him^* 
self  has  described  ^is  first  interview:  ''Are  you",  said 
she,  '*  the  Bastard  of  Orleans?'*  who  answered  that  he  was, 
and  that  he  rejoiced  at  her  coming.  ''  Is  it  you^,  said 
she,  ''  who  have  given  the  advice  to  come  by  this  side 
and  who  have  hindered  me  firom  going  directly  where 
Talbot  and  the  English  are?  To  which  the  aepcment 
answered  that  others  wiser  than  he  had  believea  that 
counsel  the  surest.  Then  Joan  replied:  In  the  name 
of  God  the  counsel  of  our  Lord  is  surer  and  wiser  than 


»•  Vocem  mulieris  habet  ad  instar  gracilem— Letter  of  Peroeral  de 
Boulainvillers. 

*'  In  a  letter  to  their  mother :  "  et  semble  choee  toute  divine  de  son 
faict,  et  de  la  voir  et  de  Tou^r". 
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yours.  You  thought  to  deceive  me,  and  you  have  de* 
ceived  yourselves,  for  I  bring  to  you  the  best  succour  that 
has  been  ever  given  to  any  city,  since  it  is  the  succour  of 
the  King  of  Heaven.  It  does  not  come  from  me,  it  has 
been  sent  to  you  at  the  prayers  of  St.  Louis  and  St. 
Charlemagne ;  God  hath  had  pity  on  the  town  of  Orleans. 
And  the  deponent  says  besides,  that  the  winds,  which  till 
then  had  been  contrary  and  hindered  the  transport  of  pro- 
visions, suddenly  changed  and  became  favourable.  The 
boats  inmiediately  set  out  with  full  sail  and  arrived  in  spite 
the  English  guns.  From  this  moment  the  deponent  had  of 
good  hope,  and  besought  Joan  to  enter  mto  Orleans, 
where  her  presence  was  so  much  desired.  From  all  these 
circumstances  it  appears  to  deponent  that  these  things 
came  &om  God  ratncr  than  man^'.'^ 

She  rode  by  the  side  of  Dunois  into  the  city,  and  she 
was  received  by  the  people  as  an  angel  from  Heaven. 
The  attacks  upon  the  English  works  commenced  imme- 
diately."   The  English  fought  resolutely  as  always,  but 
the  French  were  in  such  a  state  of  exalted  enthusiasm, 
that  it  was  not  in  mortal  valour  to  resist  them.    Joan  her- 
self never  struck  with  the  sword,  but  she  rode  foremost, 
banner  in  hand,  into  the  ranks  of  the  enemies.    After* 
wards  upon  her  trial  she  told  her  simple  secret:  "  I  said 
to  the  soldiers,  enter  boldly  among  the  English,  and  I 
myself  entered  boldly''.     Bastille  after  bastille  of  the  be* 
siegers  was  captured,  and  in  ten  days  from  the   time 
when  she  set  foot  widiiin  the  city,  that  siege  which  had 
lasted  eight  months  was  at  an  end.     Talbot  and  Suffolk  The 
broke  up  their  camp  and  retired  to  the  north.     She  pe-  !!y^' 
remptonly  forbade  any  pursuit.     "  This  day*',  she  said, 
**is  Sunday;  let  us  go  and  thank  CkMi";  and  causing  a 
ffreat  altar  to  be  erected  in  the  plain  before  the  city,  she 
had  a  Mass  of  thanksgiving  ofi^red  for  their  deliverance 
in  the  sight  of  all  the  people.    Till  then  Joan  was  known 
as  La  Pucelle,  The  Maid,  but  her  name  became  then  im- 
perishably  linked  with  the  city  she  had  saved,  and  she 
was  thenceforth  for  all  time  the  Maid  of  Orleans. 

How  prodigious  was  the  effect  of  this  blow,  we  may 
well  conceive.  Neither  nation  ascribed  it  to  human 
arm ;  but,  while  the  French  exulted  in  the  manifest  help 

'*  ETidenoe  of  Count  DunoiB,  voL  iii.  p.  S. 

"  An  able  and  interesting  account  of  the  details  of  the  siege  and  de- 
liTerance  of  Orleans  wiU  be  found  in  Professor  Creasy's  Fifteen  Ded- 
stre  BaUles  of  the  World,  p.  804. 
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of  Goti,  the  English,  in  their  hate  and  fear^  called  it 
witchcraft  and  the  work  of  the  Devil.     "  The  courage  of 
the  soldiers  was  shaken'\  wrote  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  ^*  by 
lack  of  sadde  beleeve  (want  of  serious  faith),  and  unlaw- 
ful doubt  they  had  of  a  disciple  and  limb  of  the  fiend 
called  the  Pucelle,  who  used  false  enchantments  and  sor- 
cery"." 
The  in-        But  what  is  astounding  is,  that  in  this  tido  and  flood 
^Tch^   of  victory,  Charles  and  his  advisers  returned  once  more 
les.      ~  ^^  their  tunid  councils.   They  wished  not  to  hazard  what 
they  had  won,  and  they  sought  to  confine  themselves  to  a 
defensive  warfare  on  the  Loire,  which  meant,  in  truth,  to 
give  the  enemy  time  to  recover  from  their  panic,  and  to 
come  back  recruited  in  heart  and  strength.    Joan  spoke 
boldly  what  her  voices  told  her  was  to  be  done.     Until 
King  Charles  VII.  had  been  crowned  at  Rheims,   his 
title  was  but  half  consecrated  in  the  eyes  of  his  sub- 
The        jects.      She  told  the  king  that  they  should  march  to 
Rheims^  Rheims  for  his  coronation.     Rheims  was  150  miles  from 
Orleans.     The  intermediate  country  was  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  enemy,  bristling  with  strong  places,  and 
traversed  by  three  deep  rivers.     Yet  once  more  the  fer- 
vour of  the  people's  faith  overpowered  the  prudence  of 
the  courtiers,  and  the  expedition  to  Rheims  set  forth.     It 
promised  to  occupy  months  of  siege  and  battle,  and  it 
was  like  a  long  tnumphal  march.     The  Earl  of  Suffolk 
had  thrown  himself  into  Jargeau,  the  first  town  upon  the 
Capture  Un^  q£  yfsy.     It  was  at  once  stormed   and  captured. 
La^'     When  Joan  saw  the  Duke  of  Alen^on  hesitate  to  com- 
mence the  assault,  she  said:  *'  Ah,  gentle  duke,  are  you 
afraid  ? — do  you  not  know  that  I  have  promised  to  your 
wife  to  bring  vou  home  sound  and  safe  ?"" 
Battle  of     The  EngEsh  had  still  an  army  in  the  field  under  the 
Ptuy.     command  of  Lord  Talbot,  and  they  met  the  French  at  Pa- 
tay.  But  the  time  was  signally  reversed  when  200  English- 
men could  beat  400  Frenchmen.    It  was  now,  as  Dunois 
said,  200  French  who  could  put  to  flight  400  English. 
The  English  soldiers  felt  the  omen  of  evil  upon  tnem. 
Their  hearts  sank  and  their  arms  were  paralyzed  when  they 
saw  the  gleamingof  that  white  panoply,  and  the  waving  of 
that  banner,  which  was  the  presage  of  victory  to  France,  of 
dismay  and  discomfiture  to  them.      The  English  army 
were  scattered  at  Patay,  and  the  French  advanced  to 


so 


Rymer's  Foedera,  vol.  x.  p.  403. 
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Troyes,  the  capital  of  Champagne.     Oncje  more  the  cold  ^.f  Jj*^ 
fit  seized  the  t  lench  leaders.    How  could  they,  without  ^    '^^"* 
machines  or  sie^  artillery,  take  so  strong  a  placa?    They 
seriously  thou^t  of  breaking  up  and  returning  to  Or- 
leans.    Joan  implored  of  them  to  wait  for  three  days. 
"  We  would  gladly",  said  they,  "  wait  8ix^    "  Six  days  P 
said  she;  ** I  tell  you  we  will  be  in  the  city  to-morrow**; 
and  the  next  morning  the  city  capitulated  without  a 
blow.     The  road  was  now  open  to  Ilheims.    They  en- 
tered on  the  14th  of  July,  1429,  and  on  the  following 
Sunday  Charles  was  duly  crowned  by  the  Archbishop  Corona- 
of  Rheims  according  to  the  ancient  rite,  and  anointed  q^^^ 
with  the  sacred  oil  which  St.  Remy  had  brought  from  at 
Heaven  900  years  before  for  the  coronation  of  Clovis.       Bheims, 

When  the  rite  was  finished,  Joan  flung  herself  before  the  ]^^ 
king,  and  embraced  his  knees  weeping:  **0  gentle  king  !**  142V. 
she  said,  '^now  is  accomplished  what  I  told  you  God  would 
do;  that  I  should  raise  the  siege  of  Orleans,  and  lead  you 
into  your  city  of  Rheims  to  receive  your  holy  consecra* 
tion,  showing  you  are  true  king**.  She  rejoiced  beyond 
measure  in  the  joy  which  she  saw  around  her.  At  Crepy, 
on  their  way  homeward,  she  said  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Rheims :  '*  6ehold  a  good  people,  nor  have  I  anywhere 
seen  any  people  rejoice  so  much  at  the  return  of  so  noble 
a  king.  Would  I  could  be  so  happy  when  I  finish  my 
days,  to  be  buried  in  this  land**.  *^  O  Joan**,  said  the 
archbishop  to  her,  '*  in  what  place  have  you  a  hope  of 
dying  T  **  Where  it  pleases  God**,  she  said,  *'  for  ot  the 
place  or  hour  I  know  no  more  than  you,  and  would  that 
It  pleased  God,  my  Creator,  that  I  could  now  depart  lay- 
ing aside  my  arms,  and  returning  to  serve  my  father  and 
mother  in  keeping  their  sheep  with  my  sister  and  my 
brothers,  who  would  much  rejoice  to  see  me**.'^ 

Was  the  mission  of  Joan  finisJied  at  Rheims  f    We  Was  her 
find  it  so  stated  in  almost  all  histories ;  and  a  misreading  ^^^^ 
of  her  conversation  with  the  archbishop  led  even  to  the  niThed? 
^(ement,  that  she  had  implored  King  Charles  to  permit 
her,  now  when  her  task  was  done,  to  return  ana  keep 
her  father*8  sheep.     Yet,  nothing  has  been  proved  more 
clearly  firom  the  answers  of  Joan  herself  upon  her  trial, 
than  that  she  did  not  believe  her  mission  to  have  then 
terminated.     She  was  sent,  she  says,  and  says  it  again 
and  again,  to  drive  the  last  of  the  English  out  of  France ; 

'*  Evidence  of  Dunois,  voL  iii.  p.  14. 
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and  she  averred  that  if  she  were  once  more  in  armour  in  the 
French  camp,  it  would  be  one  of  the  greatest  blessings 
that  could  b«fall  France.  And  again,  a  few  days  before 
her  death,  when  urged  to  resume  her  woman's  dress,  she 
said,  ''  when  I  shall  have  accomplished  that  for  which  I 
was  sent  from  God,  I  will  take  the  dress  of  a  woman^.** 
Intrigaes  Yet,  in  One  sense  her  mission  did  end  at  Rheims. 
4g«iiiBt  The  faith  of  the  people  still  followed  her,  but  her  ene- 
mies, not  the  Engush,  but  those  in  the  heart  of  the  court 
of  Charles,  began  to  be  too  powerful  for  her.  We  may, 
indeed,  conceive  what  a  hoard  of  envy  and  malice  was 
gathering  in  the  hearts  of  those  hardened  politicians,  at 
seeing  themselves  superseded  by  a  peasant  girl.  They, 
accustomed  to  dark  and  tortuous  ways,  could  not  com- 
prehend or  coalesce  with  the  divine  simplicity  of  her  de- 
signs and  means.  A  successful  intrigue  was  formed 
against  her.**  It  was  resolved  to  keep  her  still  in  the 
camp  as  a  name  and  a  figure,  but  to  take  from  her  all 
power,  all  voice  in  the  direction  of  afifairs.  So  accord- 
mgl^  it  was  done.  The  French  in  August  besieged 
Pans,  then  in  the  hands  of  the  English.  The  siege  was 
undertaken  contrary  to  her  advice;  she  took  part, 
nevertheless,  in  the  assault  with  her  accustomed  fearless- 
ness, and  was  wounded.  The  assault  was  repelled,  but 
Joan  rising  from  her  wound,  said  that  she  was  assured 
that  if  the  assault  were  renewed  they  would  win  the  city. 
In  answer  to  that  exhortation,  they  put  her  by  force  upon 
a  horse,  and  sent  her  back  to  the  camp  while  a  retreat 
was  sounded.  And  then  they  cast  the  entire  responsi- 
bility of  the  failure  upon  her. 
She  is  what  pangs  must  that  poor  heart  have  suffered  daring 

taken  that  Weary  time,  belied  and  discredited;  burning  with 
atCom-  ^^^®  ^^  France,  and  made  impotent  to  serve  herl  She 
piegne.  Still,  however,  fought  as  usual,  and  when  the  Burgun- 
dians  hdd  siege  to  the  town  of  Compiegne,  on  the  Oise, 
she  threw  herself  into  it  to  defend  it.  That  very  day 
she  headed  a  sally  against  the  besiegers.  But  her  fol- 
lowers retired,  and  she,  who  was  ever  in  the  firont,  was 
left  alone.     She  was  surrounded  and  captured  by  the 

"  Quando  ego  fecero  illud  propter  quod  ego  sum  missa  ex  parte  Die 
accipiam  habitum  muliebrem,  vol.  i.  p.  394. 

^  '*  Qeorge  de  la  Tremouille",  says  M.  Quicherat, "  endured  the  Pncelle, 
but  it  was  in  order  to  labour  for  the  ruin  of  her  influence ;  a  wwk 
which  he  directed  with  infernal  perfidy,  making  the  odium  of  its  exe- 
cution fail  as  far  as  possible  on  his  coUeagues*'. 
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Bastard  of  Vendomme,**  a  knight  in  the  service  of  John 
of  Luxemburg.  It  waa  the  23rd  of  May,  1430,  a  little 
more  than  a  year  from  the  deliverance  of  Orleans. 

Her  ways  and  habits  during  the  year  she  was  in  arms  Her 
are  attested  by  a  multitude  of  witnesses.  Dunois  and  the  ^^!^. 
I>uke  of  Alen^on  bear  testimony  to  what  they  term  her  ^ 
extraordinary  talents  for  war,*^  and  to  her  perfect  fearless- 
ness in  action ;  but  in  all  other  things  she  was  the  most 
simple  of  creatures.  '  She  wept  when  she  first  saw  men 
slain  in  battle,  to  think  that  they  should  have  died  with- 
out confession.*^  She  wept  at  the  abominable  epithets 
which  the  English  heapea  upon  her;  but  she  was  with- 
out a  trace  of  vindictiveness.  **Ah,  Glacidas,  Glaci- 
das  r  she  said  to  Sir  William  Olasdale  at  Orleans,  **  you 
have  called  me  foul  names,  but  I  have  pity  upon  your 
soul  and  the  souls  of  your  men.  Surrender  to  the  Kinfir 
of  Heaven  T  "  And  she  was  once  seen,  resting  the  head 
of  a  wounded  Englishman  on  her  lap,  comforting  and 
consoling  him.**  fa  her  diet  she  was  abstemious  in  the 
extreme,  rarely  eating  until  evening,  and  then,  for  the 
most  part,  only  of  bread  and  water  sometimes  mixed 
with  wine.  In  the  field  she  slept  in  her  armour,  but 
when  she  came  into  a  city,  she  always  sought  out 
some  honourable  matron,  under  whose  protection  she 
placed  herself;  and  there  is  wonderfiil  evidence  of  the 
atmosphere  of  purity  which  she  diffused  around  her, 
her  very  presence  banishing  ftom  men*s  hearts  all  evil 
thoughts  and  wishes."  Her  conversation,  when  it  was 
not  of  the  war,  was  entirely  of  religion.  She  confessed 
often,  and  received  communion  twice  in  the  week.^ 
'*  And  it  was  her  custom",  says  Dunois,  **  at  twilight  every 
day,  to  retire  to  the  church  and  make  the  bells  be  rung 

**  Not  Vandiynie,  as  often  written.  Her  captor  waa  a  simple  knight, 
in  no  waj  connected  with  the  hUxwl  of  Bonrbon. 

^  "Especiallj",  says  the  latter.  **in  the  management  of  artillery. 
She  showed",  he  adds,  "the  skill  of  a  leader  of  thirty  years*  ezpe- 
iienc6^.---yoL  ilL  p.  lia 

»•  Vol  iU.  p.  loe. 

^  Contrast  this  with  the  stem  Amazon  drawn  by  Schiller — see  espe- 
daBy  the  scene  with  Montgomery,  in  which  Joan  is  made  to  say  that 
he  might  as  well  look  for  mercy  ftom  the  lioness  or  spotted  tigress,  as 
beg  bis  life  from  her. — Jungfraa  Von  Orieans,  act  ii.  scene  7.  Indeed, 
the  whole  play  as  a  work  of  art  is  quite  unworthy  the  great  author  of 
the  PicGolomini 

»  VoL  iii  p.  72. 

^  See  the  Evidence  of  Jean  of  Metz,  toI  ii  p.  488,  and  of  Dunois, 
ToL  iit  p.  15. 

♦•  D'Alcn^on,  toI.  ill  p.  100. 
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for  half  an  hour,  and  she  gathered  the  mendicant  reli' 
^ous  who  followed  the  king^s  annj,  and  she  put  herself 
in  prayer,  and  made  them  sing  an  antiphon  of  the  bleaaed 
Mother  of  God*".^*     From  presumption,  as  from  supersti- 
tion, she  was  entirely  &ee.     When  women  brought  her 
crosses  and  chaplets  to  bless,  she  said :  **  How  can  I  bless 
them  ?  your  own  blessing  would  be  as  good  as  mine". 
Heranx-  She  ever  yearned  afler  the  union  of  Frenchmen,  and  on 
iety  for    ^^  y^^y  ^^j  ^f  ^q  coronation  at  Rheims,  she  dictated  a 
among    touching  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  conjuring  him 
French-  to  be  no  longer  an  enemy  to  his  country,  but  to  let  the 
^^^       past  be  fo^iven  in  Christian  peace.     But  of  negociaUons 
with  the  English  she  was  supremely  impatient.     **  I  tell 
you**,  she  often  repeated,  "  there  is  no  peace  to  be  made 
with  the  English,  except  at  point  of  lance".^ 
The  She  was  now  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  John  of  Luxem- 

Bngiuh  jjourg,  a  vassal  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy.    But  from  the 
solved  to  moment  of  her  capture,  the  English  set  their  hearts  upon 
obuin     obtaining  possession  of  her.    That  deep  pride  of  character 
posses-    ^hich  was  perhaps  a  large  element  in  their  success  had  its 
lier,        darker  expressions.     It  rendered  them  intolerant  of  the 
slightest  defeat  or  check,  and  en^ndered  towards  any 
enemy  who  mi^ht  inflict  it  upon  them  a  hatred  stopping 
short  at  no  calumny  and  no  cruelty.     Their  hatred  of 
Joan  was  something  wholly  indescribable,  and  from  the 
beginning  they  had  spread  the  most  abominable  slanders 
concerning  her.     They  were  resolved  upon  her  destnio- 
and  to     tion, — not  merely  upon  killing  her,  for  tliat  would  avul 
tried  for  ^^*'^®  while  her  memory  remained  a  beacon  for  France, 
•oner/,   but  upon  blasting  her  name  and  its  influence,  stamping 
upon  her  for  ever  the  brand  of  evil,  and  extinguishing  in 
infamy  that  light  which  had  been  of  such  disastrous  omen 
to  them.    They  designed  to  have  her  condemned  by  an 
ecclesiastical  tribunal  as  a  blasphemer  and  a  sorceress.     In 
their  proceedings  to  effect  tnis  end  two  circumstances 
curiously  characteristic  of  the  nation  appear;  first,  their 
accomplishing  their  purpose  under  colour  and  in  form 
of  strict  law ;  and  secondly,  their  using  as  their  instru- 
ments natives  of  the  country  whose  subjugation  they 
sought. 
Piirre         Their  chief  instrument  in  this  case  was  Pierre  Cau- 
Can-       chon.  Bishop  of  Beauvais.    That  he  acted  with  deliberate 
^®°»      iniquity  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  for  us  to  believe. 
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There  are  many  contemporary  testimonies  highly  favour-  Bishop 
able  to  him,  and  in  the  very  brief  of  Pope  Calixtus  III.,  ^^^"' 
by  which  the  process  of  revision  was  instituted,  he  is 
called  vir  bonw  memorioe.  But  all  his  words  and  acts 
throughout  this  business  show  that  his  judgment  was 
radicfdly  perverted  by  faction  and  ambition.  He  had 
been  always  a  strong  partizan  of  the  Burgundians,  had 
attained  the  high  dignities  of  rector  and  conservator  of 
the  privileges  of  the  University  of  Paris  (the  most  Bur- 

rdian  of  corporations),  and  was  held  in  great  esteem  „. 
^  Philip,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  who  bestowed  upon  him  strong; 
the  bishopric  of  Beauvais.  when  Beauvais  fell  into  the  partizan 
hands  of  Charles  VII.,  he  was  driven  from  the  possession  *^°«»- 
of  his  see,  and  took  reiuge  in  England  with  the  Cardinal 
of  Winchester  (the  Cardinal  Beaufort  of  Shakespeare), 
who  took  him  wholly  under  his  patronage.  He  became 
a  devoted  adherent  of  the  house  of  Lancaster,  and  the 
English  promised  him  the  archbishopric  of  Rouen.*' 
Thus  all  his  feelings,  his  resentment  for  the  past,  his 
hopes  for  the  future,  were  bound  up  with  the  maintenance 
of  the  English  power  in  France,  and  he  naturally  re- 
garded with  abhorrence  whatsoever  threatened  that 
power.  But  not  only  were  the  feelings  of  the  Bishop  en- 
listed against  Joan ;  that  sentiment  was  strongly  shared 
by  all  tne  ecclesiastics  in  the  English  or  Bungundian  in- 
terest, and,  foremost  among  them,  by  the  University  of 
Paris.  The  party  spirit  wnich  divided  the  nation  ran 
high,  as  we  may  conceive,  among  the  cler^  too.  And 
when  the  College  at  Poitiers  absolved  her  from  the 
taint  of  sorcery,  and  declared  that  Charles  might  lawfully 
use  her  services,  the  opposite  party  were  all  the  more 
loud  in  pronouncing  her  a  witch :  to  this  their  position 
forced  them ;  for  if  she  were  sent  from  Grod,  wnat  was 
to  be  thought  of  their  cause?  So  that  not  alone  with 
the  English  rulers  and  soldiers,  but  with  a  large  body  of 
French  ecclesiastics,  and  amongst  them  many  learned  and 
able  men,  the  belief  in  the  sorcery  of  Joan  acquired  al- 
most the  strength  of  a  first  principle.  We  should  bear 
this  always  in  mind  in  judging  of  the  tragedy  that  fol- 
lowed. 

The  news  of  the  capture  of  Joan  had  hardly  time  to  Re<iaiai- 
reach  Paris,  when  the  vicar  in  that  city  of  the  inquisitor  **<>"•  ^^ 

^  See  thi«  promifle  recorded  in  the  proceedinffi  of  the  Privy  Cknmcil 
of  England,  publiahed  by  Sir  HarriB  Niotdaa,  toL  It.  p.  10. 
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the  fur-  of  Fiance,  at  the  instance  of  the  Univenitjr,  despatched 
~J;»  •'  a  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  (26th  May,  1430),  re- 
quiring Joan  to  be  deUvered  up,  that  she  might  be 
brought  to  Paris  and  tried  there  by  the  Church.  Tiiia 
summons  never  was  proceeded  on,  for  the  English  were 
reluctant  that  she  should  be  tried  in  Paris,  which,  though 
deeply  Burgundian  as  we  have  seen,  was  not  so  entirely 
under  their  control  as  their  provinces  in  the  north. 
Thev  sought  a  pretext  for  getting  her  into  their  own 
hands,  and  in  mis  a  singular  accident  &vouied  them. 
It  so  happened  that  the  place  where  Joan  was  taken, 
outside  Uompiegne,  was  just  on  the  borders  of  the  dio- 
cese of  Beauvais.  This  circumstance  was  made  the 
foundation  for  a  claim  by  the  bishop,  who  was  then  at 
Rouen,  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  over  her.  He  sent 
a  requisition  to  the  Duke  of  Burgundv  and  John  of 
Luxembourg,  demanding  that  she  should  be  delivered 
up  to  him  to  be  tried.  This  requisition  was  aided  by 
letters  fiom  the  University  of  Paris,  couched  in  terms 
which  vividly  express  the  terror  that  she  inspired.  After 
speaking  of  the  possibility  of  her  escape  being  effected, 
they  go  on  to  say:  ''For  such  great  damage  to  holy 
faith,  such  enormous  peril  and  loss  for  the  whole  state  of 
the  kingdom,  have  not  happened  in  the  memory  of  man, 
as  woula  happen  if  she  escaped  by  such  accuised  ways 
without  due  reparation**,  ana  they  say  it  would  be  still 
worse  if  she  were  liberated  "  for  money  or  ransom".** 
8heted»-  But  John  of  Luxembouig  by  no  means  thought  of 
orT  the  P^^^S  ^^  his  prisoner  simply  upon  these  requisitions, 
part  of  In  those  days  an  important  prisoner  of  war  was  a  very 
the  King  valuable  piece  of  booty,  and  a  high  ransom  might  natu* 
Und'u'  ^7  ^  expected  for  tfoan.  So  another  machinery  was 
suzerain,  resorted  to.  According  to  the  feudal  jurisprudence  of 
France,  the  kin?,  as  chief  suzerain,  was  entitled  to  have 
the  prisoners  of  his  vassals  delivered  up  to  him  upon 
paying  to  the  captor  the  value  of  their  ransom  accoimng 
to  a  graduated  scale.  The  highest  ransom  was  ten  thou- 
sand francs.  Now  as  Henry  VI.  of  England  was  also 
Kin^  of  France  by  the  treaty  of  Troyes,  a  formal  de* 
mand  of  the  prisoner  was  maae  in  his  name  grounded  on 
this  law.  And  to  avoid  all  cavil,  the  highest  ransom  was 
offered.  "  And  although  the  capture  of  that  woman  is  not 
like  that  of  a  king  or  prince  or  other  person  of  great  es- 
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tate,  wKom  the  king  would  be  entitled  to  have  from  any 
▼assftl  for  the  price  of  10,000  francs,  according  to  the 
custom  of  France,  jet  our  Lord  the  King  offers  that 
sum".^  And,  in  addition,  an  annuity  for  ufe  was  pro- 
mised to  the  knight  who  actually  took  her. 

The  negociations  for  her  surrender  were  spread  orer  aad  is  «t 
months,  but  at  length  she  was  formally  delivered  into  the  ^^ff^^ 
hands  of  the  officers  of  the  King  of  England.     While  she  ^J/^*"^ 
was  with  the  Burgundians,  she  seems  to  have  been  treated 
as  a  prisoner  of  war,  with  honour  and  humanity,  and  from 
the  wife  and  aunt  of  John  of  Luxembourg  she  received 
such  kindness,  that  she  afterwards  declared  that  if  human 
influence  could  have  prevailed  upon  her  to  change  her 
male  Rarb,  she  would  have  done  it  at  the  exhortation  of 
those  ladies.^    Yet  it  was  during  that  period  that  she  was  Her  leap 
ffuilty  of  the  first  formal  disobedience  to  her  voices  in  a  from  the 
desperate  attempt  to  effect  her  escape.    In  her  extreme  ^„'^^ 
dread  of  falting  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  she  sprang  voir. 
from  the  top  d£  a  high  tower  at  the  Castle  of  Beaurevoir, 
contrary  to  their  command.     She  said  she  could  not 
help  \V^    She  fell  dizzy  from  the  leap,  but,  strange  to  say, 
unhurt,  and  was  carried  back  into  the  castle  insensible. 

What  she  feared  so  much  had  now  come  to  pass,  and 
she  was  in  very  different  hands  from  those  of  the  ladies 
of  Beaurevoir.  They  brought  her  to  Rouen  in  chains, 
and  cast  her  into  a  cell,  where  she  was  pinioned  to  the 
wall  by  iron  fetters  on  her  hands  and  feet,  and  three  Eng- 
lish men-at*anns  were  set  to  guard  her  day  and  night. 

In  the  meantime  the  preparations  for  her  trial  were  Prepara- 
slowly  proceeding.    Commissioners  were  sent  into  her  tions  for 
own  country  to  take  depositions  as  to  her  early  life  and       ^ 
habits.     These  depositions  were  evidently  too  nivourable 
to  her.     Some  idle  rumours  were  gathered,  such  as  that 
she  had  been  at  one  tame  a  servant  at  an  inn  and  there 
learned  the  management  of  horses  and  the  use  of  arms — 
a  statement  which,  though  shown  to  be  without  founda- 
tion, was  afterwards  reproduced  by  Monstrelet,  and  co- 
pied from  him  by  Hume;  some  simple  calumnies,  such  as 
a  gross  charge  in  reference  to  De  Baudricourt;  some 
vague  accusations  of  superstition  in  connection  with  the 

**  Vol  i  p.  14.  «  Proc^  ToL  I.  p.  95. 

^  This  ample  exprettkm  fat  a  ttrong  impulse  was  afkenraids  made 
one  of  the  grounds  of  charge  against  her.  **  In  quo  male  sentiie  yidetur 
de  Ubertate  humani  arbitrii  et  inddere  in  errorem  illorum  qui",  etc., 
etc,  Frocks,  toL  L  p.  260. 
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faiiy  tree.    But  all  these  were  felt  to  be  worthlefli,  and 
the  depositions  were  suppressed  in  the  record.     Joan  was 
indicted  and  condemned  out  of  her  own  lips. 
Aasem-        The  Cardinal  of  Winchester,  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  and 
Wy  of     the  Earl  of  Warwick,  the  tutor  of  the  young  kin^,  as- 
mie^far  sembled  in  Rouen  for  the  trial.    Their  all-powerful  rnflu- 
Roaeik    ence  was  felt  at  every  stage,  but  of  their  presence  the 
published  proceedings  give  no  trace.     There  came  also 
nom  Paris  many  doctors  of  high  repute,  but  all  strong 
partisans.     The  see  of  Rouen  was  then  vacant,   but 
territorial  jurisdiction  for  the  trial  was  obtained,  though 
with  some  difficulty,  from  the  vicar-capitular  and  chap- 
ter of  Rouen.     When  the  first  public  session  was  held 
in  the  Royal  Chapel  of  the  Castle  of  Rouen,  on  the 
21st  of  February,   1431,   the   bishop  sat  with  no  less 
than  forty-two  assessors,  viz.,  fifteen  doctors  of  theology, 
five  doctors  of  civil  and  canon   law,   seven  bachelora 
in  theology,  eleven  bachelors  in  canon  law,  and  four 
licentiates  in  civil  law.     When  the  court  sat,  a  formal 
citation  was  delivered  to  the  apparitor  to  be  served  upon 
Her  two  Joan  in  her  prison.    In  his  return  to  this  writ  the  appari- 
reqoesu.  ^j.  p^i^tes  two  requests  which  she  made  at  the  time  of  ci- 
tation, first,  that  ecclesiastics  of  the  side  of  France  as  well 
as  those  of  the  side  of  England  might  sit  upon  her  trial, 
and  secondly,  that  she  might  be  permitted  to  hear  Mass. 
The  first  request  was  passed  over  in  silence ;  the  second 
was  refused,  "  in  consideration  of  the  crimes  of  which  she 
is  accused  and  the  deformity  of  the  garb  in  which  she 
perseveres**.     She  was  then  brought  before  the  tribunal 
and  an  oath  tendered  to  her,  to  answer  truly  to  whatsoever 
should  be  demanded  of  her.     But  she  peremptorily  re- 
fused to  take  the  oath  in  that  form.    She  would  answer 
fully,  she  said,  as  to  her  own  acts;  but  as  to  her  revela- 
tions firom  God,  she  had  confided  them  to  no  one  but 
Charles,  '*  whom  she  calls  her  king**;  nor  would  she  to 
^*  ^     any  other  if  her  head  were  to  be  cut  off.     She  ultimately 
mined  in  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^  answer  Concerning  matters  of  faith,  re- 
publio     serving  to  herself  the  right  not  to  answer  as  to  the  secrets 
of  her  revelations.     She  was  then  minutely  examined  be- 
fore the  full  court  of  assessors  for  five  successive  days.    At 
the  end  of  that  period  the  bishop  resolved,  for  reasons 
which  we  may  divine,  that  her  further  examination  should 
be  conducted  in  the  prison  in  the  presence  of  four  or  five 
^  '"     persons  selected  by  himself.    She  was  accordingly  for  six 
prboo.     <J«^ys  further,  and  generally  twice  a  day,  sifted  in  the 
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prison  by  these  special  examiners,  astute  and  practised 
men.  It  is  hard  to  describe  what  effect  the  perusal  of 
these  examinations  leaves  upon  the  mind,  or  what  an  im- 
{>ression  it  gives  of  her  uprightness  and  good  sense,  her  Her  an- 
simplicity,  ner  piety  ana  humility,  and  her  unshaken 
faith  in  tne  reality  of  her  own  inspirations.  "  I  believe", 
she  said,  *^  firmly,  and  as  firmly  as  I  believe  the  Christian 
faith,  and  that  God  redeemed  us  from  the  pains  of  Hell, 
that  my  voices  came  from  God  and  by  His  ordinance".** 
Her  voices,  she  said,  had  been  with  her  from  the  begin- 
ning, and  she  had  always  obeyed  them  except  when  she 
leaped  from  the  tower  of  Beaurevoir.  They  were  still 
daily  communing  with  her  in  her  cell,  and  telling  her  to 
answer  boldly  to  ner  questioners.  Her  accusers  put  to  her 
the  mystery  hidden  n'om  man,  and  asked  her  if  she  was 
in  a  state  of  ^ace.  *'  If  I  am'*,  she  answered,  '*  may  God 
keep  me  in  It;  if  I  am  not,  may  God  put  me  in  it.*"  I 
would  grieve  more  than  for  the  whole  world,  if  I  knew 
that  I  were  not".  Yet  she  added,  that  she  did  not  believe 
that,  if  she  were  in  mortal  sin,  St.  Catherine  and  St  Mar- 
garet would  come  to  her.  She  was  asked  why,  if  she 
were  not  in  sin,  ^e  confessed  so  often.  ''  One  can  ne- 
ver", she  said,  '*  cleanse  one's  conscience  too  much".  She 
was  asked  if  St  Catherine  and  St.  Margaret  hated  the 
English.  ''  They  hate  what  Gbd  hates,  and  love  what 
God  loves".  Does  God  then  hate  the  English  ?  '*  Of  the 
love  or  hatred  which  God  bears  to  the  English,  or  what 
He  means  to  do  to  their  souls,  I  know  nothing ;  but  I 
know  that  they  will  all  be  driven  forth  of  the  realm  of 
France,  except  those  who  will  die  there".  She  was 
accused  of  having  prevented  peace.  No,  she  said ;  ^'  I 
did  all  in  my  power  to  make  peace  with  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy ;  but  as  to  the  English,  the  peace  to  be  made 
with  them,  is,  that  they  go  back  to  their  own  country 
of  England".^  She  was  asked  whether  she  had  placed 
more  confidence  in  her  banner  or  her  sword:  "My 
trust",  she  sud,  "  was  neither  in  sword  nor  banner,  but 

♦•VoLLp.62. 

**  Iiiterrogata  an  acUt  quod  ipsa  sit  in  gratia  Dd,  reapondit  "  Si  ego 
non  rim  Dena  ponat  me,  et  ai  ego  aim,  Deua  me  teneat  in  iM.  Ego  ea- 
sem  magia  dolena  de  toto  mundo,  si  ego  sdrem  me  non  ease  in  gratis 
Dei-. 

^  **  Quantum  ad  duoem  BnrgundiBB  ipaa  requiairit  eum  per  litteraa  et 
suoa  ambaxiatorea,  quod  easet  pax  inter  regem  suum  et  dictum  duoem, 
quantum  vero  ad  Angliooa,  pax  quam  oportet  ibi  eaae  est  quod  vadant 
ad  patriam  auam  in  AngM**.— YoL  i.  p.  288. 
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was  wholly  in  God**.  She  was  asked  if  she  had  not  sinned 
in  leaving  her  father  and  mother  against  Uieir  wish.  She 
said  that  if  she  had  offended  therein,  they  had  forgiven 
her ;  that  in  all  things  else  she  had  obeyed  them,  but  that 
in  this  she  was  bound  to  obey  God  rather  than  them^ 
and  if  she  had  a  hundred  &thers  and  mothers,  and  were 
the  daughter  of  a  king,  she  would  have  done  likewise. 
Her  Yet  (for  the  truth  must  be  told^  it  is  evident  that  on 

story  of  one  point  Joan  was  guilty  of  prevancation. .  She  had,  as  we 
I^V^  said,  refused  at  the  beginning  to  take  the  oath  to  answer 
simply  everything  which  was  asked  of  her;  for  she  appre- 
hended that  questions  might  be  put  to  her  which  she 
could  not  lawfully  answer;  and  this  determination  she 
persisted  in  throughout,  although  at  the  commencement 
of  every  examination  the  same  scene  was  repeated  of  ex- 
treme importunity  on  the  part  of  her  examiners  to  induce 
her  to  take  the  oath  without  restriction.  Now,  amongst 
other  subjects  upon  which  she  was  closely  pressed,  was 
the  sign  which  she  had  given  to  Charles  ViL,  by  which 
he  recognized  her  divine  mission.  That  si^  consisted, 
as  we  have  seen,  of  the  revelation  to  him  of  nis  doubts  as 
to  his  legitimacy,  and  of  his  secret  prayer.  With  Joan^s 
feelings  towards  the  king,  she  would  sooner  have  died 
than  publish  such  a  thing  to  the  world.  Accordingly  for 
many  days  she  met  the  question  with  a  simple  refu^  to 
answer — "You  will  not",  she  said,  "extract  uiat  from  my 
lips*^.^^  Her  examiners  having  still  returned  to  it  the 
more  eagerly  on  that  account,  she  at  last  cried  out, 
"  Would  you  wish  me  to  perjure  myself?''"  and  imme- 
diately after,  as  if  seeing  tnere  was  no  escape,  she  com- 
menced a  story  about  an  angel  having  brought  from 
Heaven  a  crown  of  gold  and  jewels,  and  placed  it  on  the 
king's  head  in  the  hall  of  Chinon.  An  endeavour  has 
been  made  to  explain  this  as  an  allegory;  and  that  she 
herself  was  the  angel  who  brought  to  the  king  the  crown 
of  France.  Surely  it  is  simpler  to  say  with  Joan  herself 
afterwards  on  the  point  of  death,^  that  it  was  a  fiction  in 
which,  tortured  as  she  was,  she  took  refuge — a  ficdon,  not 


^*  *'  Intenogata  quale  signum  dedit  rogi  suo  quod  ipsa  Tcniebat  ez 

garte  Dei  respondit :  Ego  semper  vobU  respond!  quod  iiou  mihi  eztz»- 
etis  illud  ab  ore". — VoL  i.  p.  91. 

"  Essetis  Yos  contcnti  quod  ego  incurrerem  peijurium. — ^VoL  L  pi 
139. 

^  To  the  Friar  Martin  L*Adrenu— *'  Dixit  et  contl^ssa  fVut  quod, 
quidquid  dizisset  et  se  jactasset  de  dicto  angelo,  nullus  tamen  fnerat 
aogeluB  qui  dictam  ooronam  apportasset". — ^VoL  i.  p.  479. 
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a  perjury,  for  it  was  expressly  excluded  from  the  compass 
ol  her  oath. 

The  ^at  point  upon  which  she  was  urged  was  her 
assumption  of  male  attire  contrary  to  a  canon  of  the 
early  Church ;  but  this  she  said  she  had  done,  because 
she  was  so  commanded  from  on  high.^     On  one  matter 
they  were  more  successful  in  ensnaring  her — ^that  of  sub- 
mission to  the  Church.     They  asked  ner  would  she  sub-  she  is  re- 
mit the  truth  of  her  visions  to  the  decision  of  the  Church,  quired  to 
She  said  she  referred  herself  to  God  and  His  holy  angels.  J^  the* 
They  told  her  it  was  not  to  the  Church  triumphant,  but  Church. 
to  the  Church  militant,  that  she  was  required  to  submit 
It  is  evident  that  she  construed  their  meaning  to  be,  that 
she  should  submit  her  revelations  to  them,  her  judges, 
by  whom  she  knew  she  was  prejudged,  and  she  refused 
to  make  the  re<^uired  submission.     Yet,  even  in  that  her 
deep  sense  of  faith  pointed  out  at  last  the  true  solution ; 
and  she  said  when  she  was  brought  out  to  receive  sen- 
tence: "I  appeal  to  God  and  to  our  Lord  the  Pope".  Herap- 
"  We  cannot  go  so  far  as  to  seek  the  Pope",  cried  the  v^^  ^ 
Bishop  of  Beauvais;  "  every  ordinary  is  judge  in  his  own  ^^'^^^P** 
diocese**.^    Her  voices,  she  said,  promised  her  salvation, 
but  conditionally  upon  her  preserving  her  virginity  of 
body  and  soul.    Tney  also  promisea  her  deHverance 
from  her  enemies,  but  in  what  way  she  knew  not ;  but 
for  the  most  part,  they  said,  it  would  be  through  a  great 
victory;  and  they  said  to  her:   '^Take   all   patiently, 
neither  be  solicitous  concerning  thy  martyrdom;  thou 
shalt  come  finally  into  the  kingdom  of  Paradise.    And 
she  called  it  martyrdom  for  the  pain  and  adversity  which 
she  endures  in  the  prison ;  ana  she  knows  not  whether 
she  shall  suffer  yet  greater  pains,  but  she  commits  herself 

to  God"."* 

■  '  I— ^.^^^^^.-^— ^p^^^^^i^— ^— ^^^-^^ ^^i^^      _^^^_      ^__^ 

^  She  prayed  fervently,  the  said,  for  light  as  to  the  relinquiehment 
of  this  dien,  and  she  gives  the  words  of  her  prayer:  **  Tres  doulx  Diea 
en  r  onnenr  de  Tostre  sante  passion,  je  vous  reqnier,  se  tous  me  aimes 
que  TOUS  me  rereles  que  je  doy  respondie  a  ces  gens  d*  Eglise.  Je 
B^ay  hein  quant  a  V  abit  le  oommandement  oomme  je  1*  ay  prins.  Mais 
je  ne  scay  point  par  quelle  maniere  je  doy  le  lairaer.  Pour  ce  plaise 
Tons  a  moy  V  enseigne^. — Procki^  vol.  L  p.  279. 

**  InteRogata  utrum  relit  revocare  omnia  dicta  et  facta  sua  qusB 
sont  reprobata  per  dericos :  respondet :  "  Ego  me  refero  Deo,  et  Do- 
mino Dostro  Fapae"— et  fuit  sibi  dictum  quod  hoc  non  sufficiebat  et 
quod  non  poterat  fieri  quod  iretur  quesitum  Dominum  nostrum  Papam 
ita  remote ;  etiam  quod  ordinarii  erant  judices  quilibet  in  sua  dioBoesL — 
VoL  L  p.  445.  The  dissJlowing  of  this  appeal  seems  to  have  been  the 
grossest  piece  of  Ulegality  connected  with  the  trial 

^  Et  ut  plnrimum  voces  ei  dixerunt  quod  ipsa  liberabitur  per  mag- 

20* 
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Out  of  her  answers  were  culled  carefiilly  sticli  aa  were 

conceived  to  tell  against  her ;  and  these  were  digested  into 

ArtieUt  twelve  articles,  which  were  sent  for  the  opinion  of  the 

■entto     University  of  Paris.     The  opinion  of  that  body,  whose 

^'^     sentiments  we  have  seen,  could  not  be  long  doubtfiiL 

They  condemned  the  propositions  sent  to  them  as  bias- 

phemous  and  heretical ;  and  soon  after  the  answer  came 

Her  ooB-  back,  Joan  was  formally  condemned  in  a  full  assembly  of 

demna-    ^^^  asscssors,  and  on  the  morrow  of  Pentecost,  in  the  year 

1431,  was  led  out  to  receive  the  doom  of  a  sorceress  and 

an  apostate. 

In  this  dreadful  trial  she  seems  to  have  been  abandoned 
to  her  own  strength.     She  had  faced  death  a  hundred 
times  in  the  field  with  perfect  calmness,  but  this  chalice 
was  of  another  kind.    That  agony  of  fear  of  death,  which 
sometimes  assails  the  finest  natures,  overcame  her,  and 
she  shrank  firom  the  faggot  and  the  fierce  flame.     "Give 
Her  re-   me",  she  said,  "  I  will  sign  a  retractation".     So  a  paper 
IJ^'^^  was  put  into  her  hands  to  sign,  by  which  she  decLued 
lentenoe.  herself  misled  by  her  voices,  and  renounced  the  use  of  her 
male  attire.  She  was  sentenced,  as  a  merciful  commutation, 
to  perpetual  imprisonment,  with  bread  and  water.     This 
sentence  she  ought  legally  to  have  undergone  in  the  eccle- 
siastical prison ;  but  the  Bishop  of  Beauvois  gave  her  up 
again  to  the  English,  who  led  lier  back  to  her  old  cell. 
Ingnti-      And  now  we  may  ask  one  question.    A  full  twelve- 
Chi^r^    month  had  elapsed  since  she  had  been  taken  prisoner: 
VII.       what  did  her  king,  Charles  VII.,  do  for  her  during  that 
time? — did  he  make  a  single  effort  to  save  her  who  had 
given  him  back  his  crown  and  kingdom?     He  had  the 
wealth  of  cities  which  she  had  won  for  him — he  might 
have  offered  to  ransom  her,  so  long  at  least  as  she  was  in 
Burgundian  hands.     He  had  many  noble  captives,  pri- 
soners of  her  victories;  he  mi?ht  have  offered  them  in 
exchange,  or  justlv  threatened  tneir  lives  if  a  hair  of  her 
head  were  injured.     Or  if  everything  else  failed,  ought 
he  not  to  have  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  chivalry  of 
France,  and  marched  to  rescue  her  or  perish?     History 
has  to  relate,  beyond  all  recorded  ingratitude,  that  he 
made  no  sign,  aid  not  even  speak  one  word  on  her 

nam  victoriam :  et  postea  dicunt  8ibi  ipsaa  voces,  *'  CapiaB  totum  gia- 
tanter :  non  cures  de  martyrio  tuo :  tu  yenies  flnaliter  in  regnum  Para- 
disi    .    .    .    £t  vocat  iUud  martyiium  pro  pcBna  et  advcrsitate  qnam 

Eatitur  in  carcere,  et  nescit  utrum  majorem  poanam  patietur  sed  da 
oc  se  refert  Deo". — Procis,  yoL  i.  p.  135. 
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1>ebal£  On  the  contrary,  there  is  the  clearest  evidence 
that  the  coterie  around  him  were  filled  with  base  satis- 
fection  at  getting  rid  of  her,  and  probably  looked  to  her 
death  almost  as  eagerly  as  the  English.  As  for  Charles, 
his  feeling  was  not  ikat^  but  was  simple  indifference. 
He  was  enslaved  to  ignoble  pleasure;  and  what  can  be 
more  dead  to  gratitude  or  duty  than  the  heart  of  a  volup- 
tuary? It  was  of  Agnes  Sorel  that  he  thought,  and  not 
of  the  pure  maiden  Joan.  Yet  she  never  dreamed  of  re- 
proachmg  him ;  throughout  her  trial  she  remained  full 
of  loyalty,  as  enthusiastic  and  tender  as  when  she  knelt 
at  his  feet  at  Chinon  or  at  Rheims.  In  the  very  sermon 
which  was  preached  to  her  at  her  condemnation,  she  bore 
in  silence  all  that  was  said  against  herself,  but  when  the 
preacher  called  her  king  a  heretic  and  a  schismatic,  she 
arose  and  reprimanded  him,  and  said  that  her  kinff  was 
the  noblest  of  Christians  and  the  truest  to  the  faith  and 
to  the  Church. 

She  was  now  condemed  to  perpetual  imprisonment;  Resoia- 
but  the  English  never  meant  to  be  so  baulked  of  their  tion  of 
prey.     What  care  they  had  of  her  we  can  judge  from  {j^  ^*" 
oKe  circumstance.    During  the  course  of  her  trial,  she  be-  destroy 
came  seriously  ill.    The  Earl  of  Warwick  summoned  the  ^®r. 
best  physician  in  Rouen,  and  told  him  to  attend  her  well. 
'*  For",  said  he,  "my  king  has  bought  her  dear  and  holds  her 
dear,  and  would  not  on  any  account  that  she  died  a  natural 
death,  or  otherwise  than  by  the  hands  of  justice  at  the 
stake".^    What  plot  was  laid  to  bring  to  pass  the  tragedy 
which  ensued,  will  never  be  fully  known.     One  witness 
afterwards  said,  that  her  woman*s  clothes  which  she  had 
adopted  in  obedience  to  her  sentence,  were  taken  away 
from  her  during  the  night  and  her  male  attire  alone  left 
beside  her,  so  that  she  had  no  choice  but  to  assume  it. 
And  this  is  highly  credible,  for  having  at  her  retractation 
finally  abjured  the  garb  of  a  man,  how  else,  except  by 
the  order  of  her  keepers,  did  she  come  by  it?    That  she 
was  found  in  her  dungeon  a  few  days  after  in  her  male 
dress  is  unquestionable,  and  this  was  seized  on  as  conclu- 
sive evidence  of  her  obstinacy  and  relapse.    It  must,  how-  She  rs- 
ever,  be  added,  that  she  plainly  repented  of  and  recalled  her  ^^. 
abjuration,  and  when  the  bishop  and  some  of  the  offi-  tr«;u- 

^  "*■  QuU  pro  nnUo  rex  rc^bat  quod  sua  morte  natnnli  moferetor, 
rex  enim  earn  habebat  caram,  et  care  emerat,  nee  rolebat  quod  obiret 
nisi  cum  justitia  ct  quod  esset  oombusta". — ^Deposition  of  the  phyndau 
De  Cameni,  voL  iii  p.  49. 
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ciftis  visited  her  in  prison,  she  declared  openly  thai 
she  bad  sinned  in  denying  her  revelations,  and  asserted 
anew  that  her  voices  were  from  God.  And  then  the 
bishop  told  the  Earl  of  Warwick  to  be  of  good  cheer, 
for  that  all  was  finished.  This  was  upon  Sunday.  On 
Tuesday  the  Bishop  of  Beauvais  summoned  the  judges 
once  more,  and  on  Wednesday  morning  a  good  fnar, 
Martin  TAdvenu,  was  sent  to  hear  her  confession,  and  to 
announce  to  her  that  she  was  that  day  to  be  led  out  and 
burned.  She  was  overcome  with  anguish,  not  so  much 
at  the  thought  of  death,  as  of  the  dreadful  death  she  was 
to  die.  But  she  recovered  herself,  made  her  confeanon. 
humbly,  and  implored  to  receive  the  Sacrament,  which  was 
and  is  led  not  denied  her.  W^hen  she  was  led  forth,  weeping,  she  onoe 
finaUea-  "^^^  beheld  her  judges  sitting  cold  and  stern.  She  saw 
tenoe.  the  pitying  faces  of  the  people,  and  the  fierce  eyes  of  the 
English  soldiery  as  they  stood  in  arms  around  the  pile 
where  she  was  to  suffer.  '*  Ah,  Bishop,  Bishop",  said  ahe 
to  the  Bishop  of  Beauvais,  ''I  die  through  you ;  if  you  had 
put  me  in  the  prison  of  the  Church,  and^nven  me  fit 
keepers,  this  would  not  have  befallen  me".  When  her  sen- 
tence was  about  to  be  read,  she  fell  on  her  knees,  invoking 
God  and  the  Blessed  Virgin,  St.  Michael,  St.  Catherine, 
and  St.  Margaret,  and  she  asked  of  all  to  pray  for  her; 
and  from  her  judges,  from  the  bishop,  and  all,  she  im- 
plored that  they  would  say  a  Mass  for  her  souL  Every  one 
was  melted  to  tears,  except  some  of  the  brutal  soldiery, 
who  cried  out :  **  Come,  priests,  make  haste !  do  you  mean 
to  keep  us  here  till  dinner  time  V  Her  sentence  was  then 
read,  and  she  was  handed  over  to  the  executioner.  She 
asked  for  a  cross,  and  a  soldier  breaking  a  stafif  in  two, 
made  a  rude  cross  and  gave  it  to  her.  Such  as  it  was, 
she  pressed  it  to  her  bosom,  but  she  implored  that  a  cru- 
cifix should  be  brought,  that  it  might  be  held  before  her 
eyes  when  she  was  dying.  There  was  a  high  scaffold 
erected  and  the  faggots  placed  on  the  top,  that  her  death 
might  be  visible  to  all,  and  that  being  once  lit  firom  below, 
it  might  be  out  of  the  power  of  the  executioner  to  abridge 
Her  her  torture.  "  Oh,  Rouen,  Rouen  T  she  cried,  ^\am  I  then 
death,  bere  to  die !  I  fear  that  thou  wilt  suffer  through  my  death" 
This,  then,  was  the  deliverance  which  her  voices  had 

Eromised  her.  Her  confessor  ascended  the  scaffold  with 
er,  comforting  her  and  exhorting  her.  When  she  was 
bound  to  the  stake,  and  the  fire  applied  below,  she  uttered 
a  cry ;  but  still,  thoughtful  for  others  rather  than  herself, 
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the  implored  of  her  confessor,  whose  zeal  made  him  still 
remun  near  her,  to  so  down,  as  he  might  be  in  danger.^ 
She  then  said:  "  Whether  I  have  done  well  or  ill,  my 
king  is  free  from  blame**. 

When  the  flames  first  touched  her  she  shuddered,  and 
asked  for  holy  water;  but  as  they  gathered  round  her, 
she  cried  out,  "  My  voices  have  not  deceived  me — my 
voices  were  from  God".**  From  that  time  forth  she 
uttered  no  word  except  the  name  of  that  Saviour  which 
she  had  once  inscribea  upon  her  banner  of  victory,  and 
with  that  holy  name  upon  her  lips  she  expired. 

Her  work  was  not  the  less  accomplishea.  She  said  she 
had  come  to  drive  the  English  fortn  from  France — and 
she  did  so.  Their  power  continued  to  dwindle  day  by  day. 
She  said  boldly  on  her  trial  that  before  seven  years  would 
pass,  the  English  would  receive  a  greater  blow  than  the 
fall  of  Orleans;  and  in  six  years  after  that  time  King 
Charles  entered  Paris. 

It  would  be  a  matter  of  interest,  if  space  permitted,  to 
trace  in  some  degree  the  fate  which  her  memory  has 
undergone ;  how  it  was  long  obscured  and  defaced  by  for- 
getfulness  and  calumny ;  to  say  something  of  that  orama 
which  reflects  so  faithfully  the  passions  of  her  national 
enemies,  and  which  bears  unworthily  the  name  of  Shake- 
speare; something  also  of  that  crowning  disgrace  to 
France — that  composition  where  profanity  vies  with 
ribald  indecency,  and  which  bears  most  worthily  the  name 
of  Voltaire.  That  work  was  worthy  of  the  eighteenth 
century  and  its  patriarch ;  but  the  nineteenth  has  other 
thoughts.  France  has  returned  to  do  homage  to  her 
herome.  Those  whose  principles  lead  them  to  deny  any 
miraculous  intervention  in  human  affairs,  yet  place  her 
in  the  first  rank  amongst  wondrous  human  creatures; 
and  we  may  say  that  almost  every  inquirer  who  has 
combined  high  intelligence  with  faith,  has  come  to  avow 
himself  a  believer  in  the  truth  of  her  divine  mission. 
Where  the  Church  has  not  pronounced,  each  one  is  of 
course  lefl  to  his  private  juagmeut  upon  the  evidence. 
We  may,  if  it  so  seems  to  us,  conclude  that  all  this  won* 
der — this  undeniable  history  of  an  unlettered  child,  who 
in  her  obscure  hamlet,  not  only  declares  herself  commis- 

•  

M  Dcp.  de  Martin  rAdTenn,  t.  xii.  p.  169. 

^  Usque  ad  flnem  ▼ite  sua  manutenuit  et  aaseruit  quod  Toces  quaa 
habuerat  erant  a  Deo  .  .  .  nee  credel>at  per  eaadcm  voces  ftusse  de- 
oepUfliL—Dep.  de  Blartin  TAdvenu,  t.  liL  p.  17& 
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sioned  from  on  high  to  deliver  her  country,  bat  firom  the 
beginning,  details  with  luminous  precision  the  means  by 
which  that  deliverance  was  to  be  effected;  who  in  the 
accomplishment  of  her  task,  was  enabled  at  once  to  recog- 
nize uiose  whom  she  had  never  seen,  and  to  reveal 
secrets  known  to  no  mortal ;  whose  prophecies  of  fotore 
events  are  attested  by  evidence  whicn  defies  doubt;  and 
who  in  the  command  of  armies  showed  the  skill  of  a 
captain  of  thirty  years'  experience — ^that  it  is  all  explica* 
ble  upon  natural  principles  of  enthusiasm  and  delusion. 
We  may,  if  we  are  of  the  class  that  can  repose  contentedly 
in  words  and  abstractions  instead  of  realities,  name  her 
the  impersonation  of  the  soul  of  France,  and  even  (A€r 
the  most  devoted  to  her  king  and  to  his  nobles!)  the 
herald  of  the  triumph  of  democracy  and  of  the  rising  of 
the  Gaul  against  the  Frank  and  Norman.  We  I^^.y 
recur  for  an  explanation  to  the  modem  miracles  of  mes- 
merism and  spiritualism.  Or  we  mav,  upon  the  whole, 
deem  it  the  sunpler  solution  to  say,  that  m  a  great  crisis 
in  which  the  whole  future  of  the  balanced  commonwealth 
of  Christian  Europe,  and  with  it  the  peace  and  freedom 
of  the  Church,  were  imperilled,  the  Arm  which  had  of 
old  sent  forth  a  shepherd  boy  for  the  salvation  of  Israel, 
was  not  shortened,  and  once  more  raised  up  the  weak 
ones  of  this  world  to  confound  the  strong.  If  Joan  was 
not,  as  she  averred,  sent  from  God  to  save  her  perishing 
country,  history  has  no  such  marvel  and  no  such  problem. 

John  O'Haoan. 


Abt.  II. — The  Genius  of  AlcUnadee^ 

Aicibia-  TTAVTNG  been  led  by  the  study  of  the  period  in 
des  un-    JLJL  which  Alcibiades  lived,  to  the  belief  that  modem 
derrated  writers  have  scarcely  done  justice  to  the  importance  of  the 
^ra^      part  played  by  that  extraordinary  man  in  Grecian,  and 
times,     particularly  in  Athenian,  history,  we  proj^ose  in  this  paper 
to  endeavour  to  form  as  exact  an  appreciation  as  the  ex- 
isting sources  of  our  information  wi!!  permit,  of  the  cha- 
racteristics of  his  genius,  and  of  the  mode  in  which  it 
developed  and  exhibited  itself 

Niebuhr*  has  remarked  that  in  the  view  of  the  ancients, 

'  Lectures  on  Ancient  History  (Sclunitz),  ii  t)8. 
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Aldbiades  was  one  of  those  demon-like  beings  wlio  have  hj^  cha- 
power  to  change  the  destinies  of  whole  cities  and  nations,  racter  as 
Thucydides,  that  calmest  and  ablest  of  historians,  who  ^"^^ 
was  probably  personally  acquainted  with  Alcibiades,  but  cimt  ' 
at  any  rate  must  have  often  heard  him  speak  in  the  pub-  writers:  1. 
lie  assembly,  bears  in  many  passages  of  his  history  ample  ^^JJ^°~ 
testimony  to  the  marvellous  power  of  his  character.  Thus  ^    ^ ' 
in  his  sixth  book  (ch.  15),  he  distinctly  attributes  the 
downfall  of  Athens  to  the  fact  of  their  having  withdrawn 
the  command  of  their  forces  from  the  hands  of  Alcibiades. 
He  says:  ^^  And  although  he  had  as  a  public  man  most 
admirably  conducted  the  military  operations,  yet  his  per- 
sonal habits  and  manner  of  life  produced  in  them  so  much 
irritation  and  dislike,  that  they  entrusted  the  command  to 
others,  and  so  in  no  lon^  space  of  time  brought  ruin  on 
the  city**.     Again,  the  historian  represents  Afcibiades  as 
the  prime  mover  in  the  Sicilian  expedition,  which  he  un- 
doubtedly regarded  (ii.  65,  vi.  ol,  86,  vii.  42^  as  no 
QuixoUc  enterprise,  but  as  a  scheme  perfectly  feasible ;  he 
also  records  the  vigour  and  uniform  success  which  charac^ 
terized  the  early  operations  of  the  expedition  during  the 
brief  period  that  they  were  presided  over  by  Alcibiades. 
It  is  tolerably  evident,  therefore,  that  in  tne  opinion  of 
Thucydides  that  expedition  also  was  ruined  by  the  recall 
of  Alcibiades,  and  might  have  succeeded,  had  he  been 
allowed  to  conduct  it.     Aristophanes,  in  his  play  of  the 
FrogSf  which  was  exhibited  in  the  year  406,  that  is  shortly 
afler  Alcibiades  had  been  superseded  in  the  command  of  2.b7Ari8- 
the  fleet  at  Samos,  makes  Dionysus  inquire  of  .£schylus  tophanet. 
and  Euripides,  what  is  their  opinion  respecting  Alcibiades. 
Euripides,  whom  it  is  throughout  the  object  of  the  dra- 
matist to  exhibit  in  a  contemptible  light,  replies  in  a 
pompous  strain,  that  he  *'  hates  a  citizen  who  is  slow  to 
serve  his  country,  but  quick  to  benefit  himsclT',  etc. 
.£schjlus,  on  the  other  hand,  on  being  appealed  to,  re- 
plies m  two  fine  oracular  lines,  the  purport  of  which  is — 

Twere  beat  to  breed  no  lion  in  your  state ; 
But  if  you  do,  yon  should  consi&t  his  humours. 

Now  as,  in  the  amusing  trial  of  skill  between  ^schylus 
and  Euripides,  which  takes  place  before  Dionysus,  the 
former  is  always  the  conqueror,  and  at  last  is  formally  ad- 
judged as  such  by  the  god,  and  released  from  Hades  ac- 
cordingly, nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that  Aristophanes, 
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vihose  soundness  of  Judgment  and  practical  sense  liines 
out  in  every  page  of  his  plays  no  less  than  his  literary 
ability,  was  hunself  of  opinion,  and  wished  to  instil  that 
opinion  into  the  Athenians,  that,  in  spite  of  the  heavy  mid- 
deeds  of  Alcibiades  in  times  past,  yet,  for  the  sake  of  his 
lion-Uke  powers,  it  was  their  interest  to  ^*  consult  his 
humours",  and  not,  through  their  irritation  at  his  personal 
habits,  thwart  him  and  set  him  aside  when  disposed  to 
exert  himself  on  their  behalf.  The  like  strain  of  thought 
is  indicated  by  the  passage  in  the  Aves  (1.  145),  where 
Euelpides,  in  reply  to  the  suggestion  of  the  Hoopoo  that 
there  is  such  a  blessed  city  as  he  is  looking  for,  one  uncursed 
by  politics  and  law-suits,  "  6y  the  Red  Sea",  replies — 

^luv  yt  irapd  0<iXarrav,  cv'  'avojcif^f rcu 
KAJITtip*  dyova  iuStv  4  XaXafuvUu 

The  allusion  here  to  the  appearance  of  the  Salanunian 
trireme  at  Catana,  bearing  the  summons  to  Alcibiades  to 
return  and  stand  his  trial,  and  the  oblique  censure  cast  on 
that  proceeding  by  the  dramatist,  are  too  evident  to  require 
dwellinff  upon. 

The  judgment  then  of  Aristophanes  and  Thucydides, 
both  contemporaries — ^both  eminently  competent  wit- 
nesses— may  be  quoted  as  testifying,  first,  to  the  extraor- 
dinary abihty  of  Alcibiades  as  a  statesman  and  as  a 
general ;  secondly,  to  the  folly  of  his  countrymen  in  vo- 
luntarily depriving  themselves  of  his  services.  We  have 
drawn  out  the  proof  of  this  point  at  some  length,  because 
we  shall  require  it  presently  when  we  review  the  judg- 
ments passed  on  Alcibiades  by  modem  writers. 
Testi-  The  testimony  of  the  orators,  whether  for  or  against 

mony  of  Alcibiades,  cannot  pass  for  much.     The  most  conscien- 
tious advocate,  even  in  modem  times,  puts  the  worst  or 
the  best  appearance  on  any  given  set  of  facts,  according 
to  the  terms  on  which  he  has  taken  his  brief,  and  it  could 
not  be  expected  that  Athenian  advocates  would  be  found 
more  scrupulous.     The  orators  who  mention  Alcibiades 
of  Lrsiaiu  *"^'  Lysias,  Isocrates,  Andocides,  and  Demosthenes.     Ly- 
sias  eulogizes  Alcibiades  in  the  speech,  "  Pro  bonis  Aria- 
tophanis  ;  but  in  that  against  his  son  (In  AlcibicuUmy 
p.  142),  he  goes  so  far  in  the  opposite  direction  as  even 
to  deny  him  more  than  average  ability.     Isocrates,  in  the 
^f  ig^,.    oration  De  Bigie^  written  for  the  yoimger  Alcibiades  as  a 
crates,     reply  to  the  oration  of  Lysias  just  mentioned,  takes  occa- 
sion to  enumerate  all  the  splendid  exploits  of  his  father. 


the  ora* 
ton: 
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This  he  might  do  as  an  advocate  merely;  but  in  the 
liutiris  (§  5),  an  oration  coniposed  for  the  schools,  not  for 
the  law-courts,  Isocrates  incidentally  expresses  an  opinion 
to  which  more  weight  may  be  attached.  In  opposition  to 
the  sophist  Polycrates  he  maintains  (we  quote  the  passage 
from  MiUler'a  Grecian  Literature^  p.  508),  that  the  &ct  of 
Alcibiades  having  been  educated  by  Socrates  redoimded 
to  the  latter's  credit  rather  than  to  his  disparagement,  see- 
ing that  Alcibiades  had  "  so  far  excellea  all  other  men". 
The  speech  of  Andocides  against  Alcibiades  is,  according 
to  Muller,  unquestionably  spurious.  Demosthenes,  asofDe- 
mig^ht  be  expected  from  his  more  commanding  intellect,  "^^ 
gives  a  moiTindependent,  and  therefore  more  valuable,  '^*°*^ 
opinion.  In  the  oration  a^nst  Meidias  (p.  561),  he  re- 
fers to  the  history  of  Alcibiades  as  of  a  man  who  had  per- 
formed signal  service  to  his  country,  as  of  a  great  general 
and  a  consummate  orator.  But  when  he  goes  on  to  say, 
that  in  spite  of  all  this,  the  Athenians  had  justly  discarded 
him  on  account  of  the  intolerable  vfioi^^  or  insolent  pride, 
of  his  private  character,  we  are  not  bound  to  regard  this 
as  his  real  opinion,  but  only  as  a  statement  accommodated 
to  the  requirements  of  his  ar^ment  and  the  feelings  of  his 
hearers.  He  is  charging  Meidias  with  this  impardonable 
offence  of  v/Spcc*  t^<i  ^^  hne  of  his  reasoning  is,  '^  If  your 
forefathers  refused  to  pardon  this  crime  in  Alcibiades, 
counterbalanced  as  it  was  in  him  by  eminent  services  to 
the  state,  much  more  should  you  reAise  to  pardon  it  in 
Meidias,  who  can  plead  no  public  services  whatever".  In 
the  *£p(iircfc&c  X070C9  P*  1414,  among  other  instances  of 
statesmen  and  generals  benefited  by  the  intercourse  and 
instruction  of  pmlosophers,  Demosthenes  adduces  the  case 
of  Alcibiades,  who,  though  naturally  far  less  disposed  to 
virtue  than  Pericles,  was  yet  materially  improved  by  the 
teaching  of  Socrates, 

The  connection  of  Alcibiades  with  the  illustrious  man  Testf- 
just  mentioned,  will  be  discussed  further  on.    Among  the  ™**"7  ^ 
other  contemporary  philosophers,  Plato,  though  in  no  less    *'^' 
than  four  of  nis  dialogues  Alcibiades  holds  a  prominent 

flace,  does  not  ap{)ear  to  have  felt  much  interest  in  him. 
^lato  was  a  professional  philosopher — ^a  thinker  j^ar  excel- 
lence;— extraordinary  as  was  his  intellect,  he  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  a  man  of  much  character.  Men  of 
action — ^men  formed  to  influence  and  rule  their  fellows — 
he  did  not  perhaps  entirely  understand,  and  therefore 
could  not  adequately  pourtray.     We  find  in  the  dialogue 
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called  the  first  Aldbiades,  a  confirmation  of  the  account 
given  by  Thucydides  (vi.  90)  of  the  schemes  of  wide- 
reaching  ambition  which  our  hero  cherished  in  his  youth. 
In  the  Frotagoras,  Alcibiades  mixes  occasionally  in  the 
conversation,  but  chiefly  in  the  defiant  spirit  of  a  partisan 
who  backs  his  own  champion  against  all  comers ;  a  mode 
of  representing  him  which  illustrates  so  far  the  description 
of  Plutarch,  who  says  that  his  ruling  .passion  was  the  ami- 
bition  to  contend  and  overcome.     In  the  second  dialogue 
bearing  his  name,  Alcibiades  is  a  mere  lay  figure,  servmg 
to  introduce  the  Socratic  theory  of  prayer.    In  the  Sym- 
posiimi,  Alcibiades  comes  into  the  house  of  Agatnon 
drunk — a  device  of  the  writer  in  order  to  introduce 
naturally  that  extraordinary  speech,  in  which,  at  his  own 
expense,  Alcibiades  dilates  on  the  moral  purity  and  self- 
command  of  Socrates.     But  in  all  this  there  is  but  little 
indication  that  Plato  felt  that  he  was  speaking  of  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  characters  of  his  own  or  any  other 
age.     The  name  of  Alcibiades  serves  to  hang  a  theory  or 
a  disquisition  upon,  like  that  of  Crito,  or  Euthydemus,  or 
Agathon,  and  that  is  all.     There  is  a  little  more  charac- 
terization in  the  first  Alcibiades  than  in  the  other  di»« 
logues,  but  this  is  probably  derived  from  actual  recollection 
of  die  seiitiments  entertained  by  Socrates  towards  his  pupil. 
ofXeno-      The  only  remaining  contemporary  writer  is  Xenophon. 
P^^'''      This  author  comes  before  us  m  a  twofold  character,  as 
philosopher  and  historian.    What  he  says  of  Alcibiades  in 
the  former  character,  we  shall  have  occasion  to  notice 
when  we  come  to  consider  the  relations  between  him  and 
Socrates.     As  a  historian,  Xenophon  {HeUenica^  i.)  relates 
without  comment  the  milit^  career  of  Alcibiades  between 
the  years  411  and  406.     We  need  not  feel  very  desirous 
that  he  had  been  more  explicit.     He  had  neither  the  sa- 
gacious insight  nor  the  sublime  impartiality  of  Thucydides ; 
he  regards  actions  as  mere  external  facts,  rather  than,  with 
Thucydides,  as  the  manifestation  and  illustration  of  the 
inner  life  of  the  a^nt;  hence  he  is  a  good  witness  to  mat- 
ters of  fact,  and  httle  more. 
TesU-         "^^  testimony  of  later  writers  is  of  course  less  valuable, 
monyof  but  it  all  points  to  the  same  conclusion — ^the  high  estimate 
later  wri-  fonned  by  the  ancients  generally  of  the  genius  of  Alci- 
Pluureb  biades.     The  life  by  Plutarch  is  fiiU  of  anecdotes  handed 
down  by  literary  tradition,  many  of  which  are  doubtless 
no  more  to  be  depended  upon  than  the  current  stoiy, 
which  Cicero  (Ep.  ad,  Att,  vi.  1)  records  only  to  explode, 
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that  Alcibiades  tlirew  into  the  sea  Eupolis  the  comedian 
during  the  voyage  to  Sicily,  although,  as  Cicero  observes, 
Eratosthenes  speaks  of  Eupolis  as  being  in  the  land  of  the 
living  several  years  later.  One  or  two  of  these  anecdotes, 
however,  which  bear  internal  marks  of  probability,  will  be 
noticed  presently. 

Cornelius  Nepos  seems  to  have  been  much  impressed  by  and  Cor- 
the  character  of  Alcibiades ;  he  says  of  him,  "  m  hoc  na-  ??**°* 
tura,  quid  efficere  possit,  videtur  experta".     He  refers  to    ^'^ 
the  eulogies  passed  on  him  by  Theopompus  and  Timasus, 
writers  who  were  notoriously  "  maledicentissimi",  but  who 
are  both  eloquent  in  his  praise.     Quoting  from  them,  he 
describes  the  wonderful  versatility  of  his  character;  how 
at  Athens  he  was  foremost  in  all  the  functions  of  an  orator 
and  a  politician ;  how  at  Thebes  he  excelled  the  Thebans 
themselves  in  the  amount  of  bodily  toil  which  he  would 
undergo,  and  the  muscular  strength  which  he  exhibited ; 
how  at  Sparta  he  was  more  severely  abstemious  than  the 
Spartans;  in  Thrace   drank  harder  than  the  drunken 
Tnracians ;  and  in  Persia  outran  the  very  satraps  in  luxury. 

When  we  pass  on  to  modem  times,  and  get  beyond  the  T«n- 
uncritical  epoch  in  which  scholars  were  contented  to  col-  ^n<7  ^^ 
feet  without  siAing  the  testimonies  of  the  ancients,  we  SneTto 
find,  as  Miebuhr  remarks,  an  inclination  gradually  arising  a  tone  of 
to  depreciate  Alcibiades.     This  was  probably  owing  to  dopreda- 
the  intense  admiration  felt  by  scholars  for  the  Athenian     °' 
people  and  institutions,  which  would  lead  them  to  pass  no 
favourable  judCTient  on  the  man  who  was  constantly  at 
variance  with  the  great  majority  of  his  countrymen,  and 
who,  when  it  suited  his  purpose,  set  those  institutions  at 
nought.     Mr.  Mitford,  however,  who  wrote  the  history 
of  Greece  on  English  Tory  principles  at  the  time  of  the 
French  Revolution,  had  no  love  for  the  Athenian  demo- 
cracy, and  hence  has  no  motive  for  depreciating  Alci- 
biades.    The  account  given  in  these  volumes  of  his  career 
and  character,  is  impartially  weighed  and  eloquently  ex- 
pressed; and  we  unhesitatmgly  prefer  it,  both  as  more 
consistent  and  probable  in  itself,  and  as  better  borne  out 
by  the  evidence,  to  the  picture  drawn  by  Mr.  Grrote. 

Mr.  Grote's  extensive  and  important  work  on  the  His-  Mr. 
tory  of  Ancient  Greece,  merits  all  the  praise  to  which  2"***** 
great  learning  and  critical  power,  set  off  by  a  correct  and    *^ 
nowing  style,  entitle  a  mstorian.     But  that  the  glass 
through  which  he  presents  Greece  and  her  worthies  to 
our  view,  is  wholly  uncoloured  by  prejudice  or  miscon- 
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ception,  we  cannot  admit.  The  English  ''  philosophical 
RadicaF  is  often  apparent  under  the  critic's  mantle,  just  as 
the  old-fashioned  English  Tory  meets  us  in  every  page  of 
Mitford.  The  acts  of  the  Athenian  democracy  are  by 
Mr.  Grote  always  placed  in  the  fairest  poemble  fight;— 
when  good,  he  ^*  gilds  refined  gold^;  when  questionable, 
he  leans  to  tibe  sioe  of  commendation ;  when  bad,  he  is 
inexhaustibly  ingenious  in  palliation.  The  execution  of 
Socrates  is  traced  to  a  paraonable  concision  of  ideas  in 
the  minds  of  the  sovereign  multitude  between  the  sa^ 
and  the  sophists ;  the  sentence  passed  on  the  eight  generals 
after  Arginusae,  though  condemned,  is  ingeniously  shown 
(and  we  &ankly  admit  that  Mr.  Grote  makes  a  strong 
case)  to  have  been  natural  under  the  circumstances,  and 
even  to  have  partly  originated  in  humane  and  laudable 
feelings : — ^how,  then,  can  we  expect  that  Alcibiades,  who 
comes  so  often  into  collision  with  the  democracy,  will  meet 
with  much  sympathy  from  Mr.  Grote?  "It  was  not 
likely",  we  are  told,  "  that  either  self-restraint  or  regard 
for  the  welfare  of  others,  would  ever  acquire  development" 
comba-  in  his  mind.  Now,  we  think  that  the  tenor  of  the  last 
*•<*•  seven  years  of  the  life  of  Alcibiades  is  quite  inconsistent 
with  tnis  assertion.  When  the  aimy  at  Samos  wished  to 
abandon  the  seat  of  wax  and  sail  straight  to  Athens  in 
order  to  put  down  the  oligarchy,  and  were  restrained  by 
the  single  voice  of  Alcibiades,  Thucydides  thus  writes 
(viii.  86) : — "  And  it  was  then  first,  and  in  a  degree  sur- 
passed by  none,  that  Alcibiades  appeared  in  the  light  of  a 

benefactor  of  the  city No  other  man  at  that  crisis 

would  have  been  able  to  restrain  the  multitude ;  but  he 
both  made  them  abandon  the  proposed  expedition,  and  in 
stem  language  of  rebuke  put  down  those  who  were  stirring 
up  ill  feeling  against  the  envoys  of  the  oligarchy*^  Again, 
h^  practice  of  conforming  his  own  habits  to  the  mode  of 
life  m  vogue  in  the  country  where  he  might  be  sojourn- 
ing, as  when  at  Sparta  he  outdid  the  Spartans  themselves 
in  the  rigour  of  his  bodily  discipline  and  the  plaiimess  of 
his  diet  ^Plutarch  in  vitd)^  certainly  does  not  bespeak  him 
wanting  m  the  power  of  self-restraint  when  the  occasion 
seemed  to  him  to  call  for  it.  Indeed,  without  a  consider- 
able share  of  that  quality,  no  man  could  have  carried  on 
for  several  years  those  successful  and  brilliant  operations 
on  the  Hellespont  and  in  the  Proppntis,  by  which  he  so 
nearly  retrieved  the  fallen  fortunes  of  Athens.  Mr.  (Jrotc 
also,  following  Plutarch,  fixes  upon  Alcibiades  the  guilt 
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of  procuring  the  decree  for  the  massacre  of  the  Melians* 
But  as  Thucjdides  gives  not  the  slightest  hint  of  his  par- 
ticipation in  that  crime,  as  the  usual  counsellors  of  cruelty 
in  the  Athenian  assembly  were  not  aristocrats  like  Alci- 
blades,  but  low  demagogues  like  Cleon  or  Hjperbolus 
(the  former  of  whom  we  know  to  have  j^roposed  the 
slaughter  of  the  Mjtilenseans  under  similar  circumstances 
a  few  years  before^ ;  lastly,  as  the  conduct  of  Alcibiades  to- 
wards the  vanquished,  e,  jr.,  at  Cyzicus,  Chalcedon,  and 
Byzantium,  seems  to  have  been  uniformly  marked  by 
clemency,  we  may  hazard  the  supposition  tnat  this  is  one 
of  the  many  scandals  (like  the  story  of  the  drowning  of 
Eupolis)  which  floated  down  the  stream  of  tradition,  out 
have  really  no  solid  foundation  to  rest  upon. 

Upon  one  other  point  we  shall  venture  to  express  our  Were  Um 
total  dissent  from  Mr.  Grote.     He  justifies  the  conduct  of  A****" 
the  democracy  in  depriving  Alcibiades  of  the  command  after  right  in 
the  defeat  of  Notium.    In  this  he  runs  coimter  to  the  jud^-  anspend- 
ment  of  Thucydides  (vii.  15),  and  also,  if  we  have  rightfy  {jj^^^*^* 
interpreted  the  passage  in  the  Ranae  (see  above,  p.  285),  afur  No- 
te tbat  of  Aristophanes.    Mr.  6rote*s  reasoning  amounts  Uom? 
to   this: — ^Alcibiades  had    disappointed  the    reasonable 
hopes  of  the  Athenians ;  with  the  powerful  force  imder  his 
command,  he  had  effected  nothing  during  a  long  period ; 
by  his  culpable  absence  from  his  post,  and  delegation  of 
his  own  duty  to  an  incompetent  siibordinate,  he  had  been 
the  occasion  of  the  disaster  of  Notium ;  the  Cumaeans  at 
the  same  time  brought  a  charge  against  him  of  having 
wantonly  attacked  their  city  and  territory; — ergo^  the 
people  were  justified  in  depriving  him  of  nis  command. 
To  this  it  may  be  replied,  that  Alcibiades  left  Athens  *^  in 
the  third  month*"  (Aen.  HelL  I.  4)  after  his  arrival  there 
in  May,  that  is,  about  the  end  of  July  or  the  beginning  of 
August,  and  that  he  was  superseded  before  the  end  of  the 
year.     Not  so  very  long  a  period  this,  during  which  to 
achieve  no  decisive  success:  but  in  fact  Alcibiades  had 
gained  a  victory  at  Andros.     The  defeat  at  Notium  was 
certainly  unfortunate,  but  it  did  not  alter  the  position  of 
afialrs,  for  Alcibiades  challenged  Lysander  to  an  engage- 
ment immediately  after  it,  but  in  vain.    If  commanders- 
in-chief  are  to  be  recalled  for  such  mishaps,  as  well  misht 
the  British  nation  have  indignantly  deprived  Sir  Colin 
Campbell  of  the  command  in   India  because  General 
Wyndham  was  defeated  at  Cawnpore  I    The  comphdnt  of 
the  Cumaeans,  mentioned  only  by  Diodorus,  constituted, 
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if  true,  a  veiy  serious  charge.  But  the  Athenians  well 
knew  the  extreme  difficulty, — ^the  city  itself  being  now  too 
poor  to  furnish  the  ftmds, — which  their  comlnanders  expe- 
rienced in  raising  money  to  pay  the  troops  while  on  ser- 
vice, and  were  not  likely  to  have  s}rmpathized  very 
profoundly  with  the  sufferings  of  the  CHmiasans,  had  not 
other  motives  of  ill-will  been  worked  upon.  The  simple 
fact  seems  to  be  that  they  acted  on  this  occasion  with  that 
foolish  precipitancy  which  a  democracy  existing  without 
checks  IS  so  apt  to  indulge  in.  They  dismissed  the  great 
commander  wno  had  fought  so  many  campaigns  without 
once  sustaining  a  defeat,  and  whose  name  alone  was  worth 
a  hundred  ships ;  and  in  consequence,  as  Thucydides  says, 
they  "  not  long  after  ruined  the  city" ;  for  the  subsequent 
victory  of  Arginusae  was  merely  a  temporary  check  in 
that  career  of  victory  which  began  for  the  Lacedsemoniana 
on  the  day  when  Alcibiades  disappeared  from  the  ^gean. 
Sketch  of  Such  is  a  brief  and  imperfect  retrospect  of  the  various 
^"^®  ^judgments  passed  upon  Alcibiades  in  ancient  and  modem 
lii^eB :  *™es.  We  proceea  to  endeavour  to  present  our  own  por- 
traiture of  this  remarkable  man,  adopting,  to  avoid  for- 
maUty,  the  biographical  style,  but  sketching  the  historical 
facts  m  the  merest  outline,  and  only  so  far  as  they  are  il- 
lustrative of  character, 
his  birth  Alcibiadcs,  son  of  Clinias  and  Dinomache,  was  bom  at 
^tion  ^'  Athens  about  the  year  452.  His  father,  dying  while  he 
•  was  yet  young,  appointed  Pericles  hb  guardian  Pericles, 
according  to  Plato  (I.  Aleib,  37),  gave  him  for  a  tutor 
Zopyrus  the  Thracian,  one  of  the  most  aged  and  inefficient 
of  nis  domestics.  But  we  may  be  sure  that,  yoimg  as  he 
was  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  Pericles,  he  had  mixed  in 
the  brilliant  society  which  gathered  round  Aspasia,  and 
derived  from  it  in  me  fullest  measure  whatever  of  good  or 
of  evil  it  had  to  impart.  An  anecdote  told  by  I^utarch 
illustrates  the  force  of  character  which  he  displayed  even 
in  boyhood.  Playing  at  dice  in  the  street  one  day  with 
some  other  boys,  it  fell  to  his  turn  to  throw.  Just  then  a 
loaded  cart  drew  near;  the  other  boys  made  wsj  for  it; 
but  Alcibiades,  intent  on  his  game,  threw  himself  <lown  flat 
in  the  road,  and  told  the  carter  to  drive  over  him  if  he  dared. 
Inter-  In  his  personal  intercourse  with  Pericles,  the  difference 
*^°"®  of  age,  jomed  to  the  lofly  reserve  of  the  great  statesman, 
rides,  must  have  prevented  much  sympathy.  Anecdotes  indeed 
on  the  subject  are  not  wanting.  Not  to  mention  the 
celebrated  story  of  his  advice  to  Pericles  about  rendering 
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his  accounts,  related,  but  with  striking  differences,  by 
DiodoruB  and  Plutarch,  there  is  a  curious  anecdote  in 
Xenophon'a  Memorabilia^  relating  how  Alcibiades  posed 
his  guardian  by  a  series  of  cleverly  put  questions,  more 
SoeroHeo^  on  the  subject  of  law.  Even  if  not  strictly  true, 
the  anecdote  is  an  evidence  of  the  opinion  entertained  by 
his  contemporaries  of  his  intellectual  powers.  Of  Critias, 
whom  Xenophon  associates  with  Alcibiades  in  this  place 
as  another  oistinguished  pupil  of  Socrates  and  an  able 
politician,  the  anecdotes  related  point  to  no  such  con- 
clusion. 

Socrates^perhaps,  first  met  Alcibiades  in  the  salons  of  inter- 
Aspasia.    The  extraordinaiy  personal  beauty  of  the  young  ^"J^g^^ 
man — a  quahly  to  which  all  Greeks  were  so  susceptible —  crates. 
may  have  first  attracted  him;  but  it  was  the  ''  soul  of  Al- 
cibiades** (I.  Alcib.)  which  permanently  fixed  the  philo- 
sopher's regards.     It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  why. 
A  generous  nature  desires  to  find  in  the  object  of  its  affec- 
tion that  which  supplements  itself;  and  Alcibiades  pos- 
sessed largely  just  those  persuasive   and  commanding 
qualities  which  nature  had  denied  to  Socrates  himself. 
Alcibiades,  with  his  grace  of  bearing  and  godlike  beauty, 
was  formed  for  a  greit  orator;  Socrates,  with  his  brusque 
manners  and  grotesq|ue  countenance,  could  only  be  a  talker. 
The  genius  of  Alcibiades,  though  not  averse  to  specula- 
tion, tended  to  action ;  the  genius  of  Socrates,  though 
highly  valuing  action,  tended  to  peculation.     Of  Alci- 
biades, about  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  it 
might  doubtless  be  said  more  truly  than  of  any  other 
Athenian  living:  ''  There  is  a  man  in  whose  hands  are 
the  keys  of  the  future;  whose  ambition  is  boundless, 
whose  activity  is  untiring,  whose  talents  are  equal  to  his 
ambition ;— rule  him,   and  you  will  rule  Athens,  and 
through  Athens  influence  the  destinies  of  the  civilized 
world.    Imbue  Alcibiades  with  philosophy,  so  that  his 
whole  nature  shall  be  possessed  oy  it,  and  you  will  see 
theory  become  practice;  and  the  ethics  of  Socrates,  after 
vitalizing  the  policy  of  the  dominant  Hellenic  race,  will 
be  ultimately  reflected  from  the  laws,  the  manners,  and 
the  civilization  of  a  pacified  Greece  and  a  subjugated 
Asia**.     If  Socrates  took  some  such  view  as  this  of  the 
character  of  Alcibiades,  we  can  better  understand  the  in- 
tensity of  his  attachment  and  the  earnestness  with  which 
he  endeavoured  to  gain  his  confidence.      In  the  first 
Alcibiades  (ch.  4),  imier  showing  that  he  has  fathomed 
I.  21 
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the  boundless  ambition  of  the  youth,  which  would  not 
suffer  him  to  be  contented,  even  if  some  god  were  to  pro- 
mise him  absolute  dominion  in  Europe,  but  would  men 
impel  him  to  cross  over  to  Asia,  and  never  let  him  rest 
until  he  had  "  filled  with  his  name  and  his  power  all 
mankind",  the  philosopher  proceeds :  "  Now  it  ia  impos- 
sible for  thee  to  bring  these  aspirations  to  a  rational  xesxilx 
without  my  assistance ;  so  great  influence  I  believe  my- 
self to  have  over  thy  affairs  and  over  thee".  At  the  close 
of  the  dialogue,  Alcibiades,  who  is  represented  as  fairly 
subdued  by  the  logic  of  Socrates,  promises  that  he  will 
henceforth  enter  upon  the  study  of  virtue  and  justice. 
Socrates,  in  reply,  uses  these  remarkable  words:  "  Gladly 
would  I  see  thee  continue  so  minded;  yet  I  am  filled 
with  apprehension,  not  from  any  want  of  confidence  in 
thy  natural  character,  but  wnen  I  contemplate  ^e 
strength  of  the  city,  lest  it  should  master  both  me  and 
thee".  Profound  and  suggestive  prognostication !  Where 
Socrates  felt  himself  weak  was  in  the  ability  to  supply  a 
motive  sufficient  to  sustain  his  pupil  in  the  practice  of  that 
virtue  whose  abstract  excellence  he  clearly  saw,  against 
the  torrent  of  opposing  example  by  which  he  would  be 
surrounded  in  the  world.  "Athens  will  be  too  strong  for 
you ;  its  cforrupt  moral  atmosphere  will  infect  you ;  you 
will  not  purify  it".  This  inability  to  supply  the  adequate 
motive  is,  of  course,  the  weak  spot  in  all  philosophy ;  here 
it  must  be  supplemented  by  religion  or  it  will  Isdl.  NaVi 
even  against  religion  itself,  is  not  "  the  strength  of  t£e 
city"  at  all  times  a  coimter-agent  of  marvellous  efficacy  ? 
How  many  gifted  minds,  which  no  intellectual  bar,  at 
least  no  insuperable  one,  divides  from  the  Catholic  faith, 
are  kept  &om  embracing  it  by  the  dazzling  spectacle  of 
the  £freatness  and  success  of  Ensfland,  and  by  the  pressure 
wwS  the  example  of  her  vigo^u8andhig^-epm£d  peo- 
pie  exerts  in  the  opposite  direction ! 
The  The  pleadings  of  Socrates  for  the  supreme  authority  of 

*7Soc"^  justice  and  virtue  in  human  affairs,  have  lon^  since  been  re- 
tes  ioa-  cognized  and  accepted  by  the  world,  and  will  be  treasured 
deqaate  as  long  as  literature  exists.  But  upon  Alcibiades,  as  the 
themo'^i  °^^^^  °^  ^^  philosopher  misgave  him,  they  produced  no 
nature  of  permanent  effect.  Virtue,  as  an  abstract  idea,  may  possi- 
Aicibi-  bly  engross  the  feelings  and  influence  the  conduct  of  the 
audwh  ^^^^'^y  thinker,  whose  life  is  led  apart  from  the  thronging 
■  market-place,  and  whose  reflective  tendency  saves  nim 
from  many  temptations  to  which  the  men  of  action  are 
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exposed.  But  with  these  last  it  is  usually  otherwise. 
Viitae  must  come  to  them  in  the  concrete,  must  be 
clothed  in  a  peisonality,  must  be  in  short,  what  religion 
paints  her — the  effluence  of  a  Grod  incarnate, — ^not  what 
philosophy  paints  her — ^the  theoretic  perfection  and  bar* 
mony  of  the  human  faculties,  if  she  is  to  stand  much 
chance  of  curbing  their  proud  wills  and  chastening  their 
fervid  passions.  Accoroingly  the  ''  strength  of  the  city** 
was  too  much  for  the  lessons  of  Socrates ;  and  the  low 
moral  tone  of  the  Athenian  democracy  supplanted,  be- 
cause it  was  present  and  vital  and  strong,  the  beautiful 
but  cold  ideal  which  the  philosopher  had  conjured  up 
before  his  pupil. 

It  was  not  till  shortly  after  the  peace  of  Nicias  (b.c.420)  Aici- 
that  Alcibiades  took  a  leading  part  in  public  affairs.  He  ^1^^ 
then  appears  TThuc,  v.  45)  as  resorting  to  unworthy  pubUc lift; 
trickery  in  order  to  discredit  the  Spartan  envojrs,  and 
bring  about  a  rupture  of  the  treaty.  Yet  his  motives  do 
not  appear  to  be  wholly  selfish.  According  toThucydides, 
he  really  believed  that  the  alliance  with  Argos  was  pre- 
ferable lor  Athens  in  point  of  policy  to  the  alliance  with 
Sparta.  His  conduct  during  the  next  two  years  throws 
light  on  his  motives.  Having  effected  an  alliance  between 
Athens  and  the  Argive  confederacy,  consisting  of  Argos, 
Elis,  and  Mantinea,  he  marched  at  the  head  of  a  small 
Athenian  force  into  the  Peloponnesus,  and  with  extraor- 
dinary zeal  and  ability  endeavoured  to  organize  at  her 
own  doors  a  powerful  opposition  to  the  ascendancy  of 
Sparta.  His  success  was  at  first  great;  and  perhaps  he 
was  already  flattering  himself  that  the  first  act  of  his  life's 
drama  was  to  close  with  the  humiliation  of  Sparta;  but 
the  rout  of  Mantinea,  caused  by  the  rashness  and  indis- 
cretion of  the  allied  generals,  baffled  in  an  instant  all  his 
plans.  On  that  occasion  he  seems  to  have  been  present 
as  envoy  merely  (v.  61) ;  had  he  held  the  command,  the 
result  would  promibly  have  been  different. 

For  three  years  we  hear  little  of  him.    In  this  interval 
occurred  the  slaughter  of  the  Melians,  of  his  supposed 
share  in  which  we  have  already  spoken.     In  415  took 
place  the  expedition  to  Syracuse.     There  seems  no  rea-  pramoCM 
sou  to  doubt  that  the  chief  projector  of  the  enterprise  was  |?«  ^•<^*- 
Alcibiades.    The  reduction  of  Sicily  was  but  a  portion  o(^J^^ 
it:  that  done,  the  numerous  cities  of  the  Italian  Greeks 
(Thuc,  vi.  90)  were  to  have  been  induced  by  force  or 
persuasion  to  acknowledge  the  hegemony  of  Athens ;  an 
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attempt  on  the  CartliaginiaTi  poflsesdons,  and  on  Carthage 
itself,  was  to  have  followed; — and  if  ihe  expedition  had 
been  but  partially  successfiil  so  far,  the  great  aooession  of 
wealth  and  military  resources  which  would  have  aocnied 
to  Athens  would  nave  been  all  turned  against  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus, in  the  hope  of  crushing  finally  and  for  ever  the 
power  of  Sparta,  and  malring  Athens  indisputably  su- 
preme in  Greece.  Plato,  as  we  have  seen,  goes  a  step 
farther,  and  ascribes  to  him,  as  if  in  anticipation  of  the 
conquests  of  Alexander,  ultimate  designs  even  upon  Asia 
and  the  dominions  of  the  great  king.  By  what  strange 
fatality  the  expedition  was  at  the  very  outset  deprived  of 
the  master-mind,  the  cooperation  of  which  alone  could 

8' ve  it  a  likelihood  of  success,  is  matter  of  familiar  history, 
ne  or  two  episodical  reflections,  to  which  the  circum- 
stances seem  naturally  to  lead,  will  find  a  place  presentl]^. 
beoomM  Alcibiades  became  an  exile,  and,  powerful  alike  for  evil 
*°      *»  and  for  good,  dealt  to  his  country  those  crushing  blows 
firom  the  weight  of  which  she  never  afterwards  recovered. 
Thucydides  makes  him  justify  his  conduct  by  referiing  it 
to  a  singular  species  of  patriotism.     '^  That  man",  he 
makes  him  say  (vi.  92),  ''  is  truly  patriotic,  who,  when 
unjustly  exiled  m>m  h^s  coimtry,  endeavours  to  recover 
it  by  every  means  in  his  power,  owing  to  the  greatness  of 
his  love  and  lon^ingfor  it,  rather  tluin  he  wno  refiwis 
fix}m  assailing  it .    The  meaning  is,  that  while  the  de- 
mocracy ruled,  he,  Alcibiades,  could  not  return;  it  was 
his  object,  therefore,  since  he  ardently  loved  his  coun- 
try and  could  not  be  happy  away  from  it,  to  establish 
aristocracy  or  oligarchy  there;  but  this  could  only  be 
done  by  me  use  of  mam  force,  and  by  reducing  Auiens 
to  extremities.    His  fatal  eloquence  induced  the  Spartans 
to  send  Gylippus  to  Syracuse,  to  seize  and  fortify  Decelea, 
and  to  encourage  Ionia  and  the  islands  to  revolt.     He 
himself  managed  the  revolt  of  many  of  the  Ionian  cities. 
All  this  mischief  he  effected  in  the  space  of  three  years. 
In  412  the  tide  turned.    Alienated  by  various  circum- 
is  recti-  stances  from  the  Spartans,  he  re-attached  himself  to  the 
led;        sinking  cause  of  Athens.     For  the  ensuing  five  yeaia  he 
laboured  with  a  true  self-sacrificing  patriotism  to  undo 
the  evil  he  had  wrought,  and  to  restore  to  Athens  her  old 
hi«  ser-  Supremacy.     The  victories  of  Abydos,  Cyzicus,  and  An- 
vicca;      dros,  the  capture  of  Chrysopolis,  Chalcedon,  Byzantium, 
etc.,  testify  to  the  strenuousness  of  his  exertions  and  the 
greatness  of  his  capacity.     He  was  never  once  beaten  by 
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land  or  sea.     But  all  was  unavailing.    Discarded  by  his 
foolish  countrymen,  he  retired  to  uve  amon^  the  wild  is  again 
Thracians,  who  idolized  him ;  and  after  havmg  vainly  J^^f"^ 
warned  the  new  generals  of  the  disaster  which  uieir  ne- 
gligence was  certain  to  bring  upon  them,  he  witnessed 
die  ignominious  rout  of  ^gospotami.     Soon  afterwards 
his  eccentric,  self-neutralizing  life  was  brought  to  a  violent 
close.    At  the  instigation,  according  to  Plutarch,  of  Cri- 
tias,  his  old  fellow  pupil,  and  the  rest  of  the  Thirty,  who 
could  not  believe  their  power  to  be  secure  while  Alcibi- 
ades  lived,  he  was  assassinated  by  order  of  Phamabazus,  His  vio- 
in  Phrygia,  while  on  his  way  to  the  Persian  court.     His  ^•"' 
death  occurred  in  404,  in  the  forty-eighth  or  forty-ninth  ^ 
year  of  his  age. 

With  an  observation  or  two  on  some  topics  connected  Sp«jU1 
with  the  life  of  Alcibiades  we  shall  conclude  this  article.  *°^  ^ ' 
The  first  point  which  we  shall  consider  is  the  relation  in  l.  ther*- 
which  he  stood  to  the  popular  Athenian  religion.     That  J^^j^"^  *|J*^ 
he  regarded  it,  viewed  extemaUy,  as  a  mass  of  delusion  stood  to 
and  u»urdity, — embellished,  indeed,  by  art,  but  valueless  thepopu- 
in  the  view  of  philosojjhy , — ^we  may  hold  as  a  certidn  fact.  *"  '^' 
A  slight  intercourse  with  Socrates  would  have  taught  him  ^"' 
thus  much ;  and  farther  than  this  external  view  he  proba- 
bly did  not  go.     The  religious  speculations  of  Socrates, 
as  distinct  from  his  philosophy,  would  be  too  subjective 
in  their  character  to  interest  him  deeply.     The  con- 
catenation of  causes  and  effects,  the  nature  and  the  varie- 
ties of  human  motives, — all  that  is  now  called  positive 
knowledge, — ^would  present  to  his  mind  a  character  of 
certainty  and  reliabihty,  which  no  philosopher's  devout 
dream,  much  less  any  popular  legend  or  ancient  mystery, 
could  pretend  to.     But  he  foima  himself  living  in  a  so- 
ciety mterpenetrated  by  religious  ideas,  such  as  tiiey 
were,  and  in  whose  daily  life  religious  practices  were  con- 
stantly recurring.     What  wonder  if  a  temper  so  auda- 
cious, an  intellect  so  emancipated  from  moral  or  custom-  whicb  he 
ary  restraints,  revelled  in  heaping  scorn  and  ignominy  <*«P*««^i 
even  on  the  most  sacred  and  interior  portions  of  the  reh- 
gion  of  the  vulgar; — ^if,  in  the  house  of  the  wealthy  Po- 
rtion, Alcibiaaes,  with  a  number  of  equally  reckless 
companions,  burlesqued  the  mysteries  of  Demeter  and 
Penephone,  and  acted  himself  the  part  of  high-priest  in 
the  travestie  which  they  performed  on  the  solemn  drama 
of  initiation  I 

It  was  an  enormous  mistake,  to  say  the  least,  and  its 
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bot        consequences  blasted  tlie  life  of  Alcibiades,  and  ultimately 
^^  involved  a  wider  ruin  than  his  own.     But  for  tbis,  he 
him  at    might  have  defied  his  numerous  enemies  to  shake  Aat  as- 
1*^        oendancy  which  his  towering  genius  had  obtained ;  but 
this  intolerable  deed  just  supplied  them  with  that  basis  of 
attack  which  they  desired.     He  could  out-argue  and  out- 
manoeuvre the  cleverest  of  his  clever  countrymen ;  crush 
the  stubborn  Spartan  valour  by  a  yet  more  immovable  reso- 
lution ;  and  circumvent  the  wily  Persian  with  an  astute- 
ness greater  than  his  own ; — but  he  ridiculed  a  puerile  eo- 
perstition,  and  he  fell.    In  the  natural  order,  such  genius, 
such  fascination  as  his  were  irresistible;  but  there  is  a 
supernatural  order  also,  which  equally  with  the  natorai 
pervades  the  world,  the  laws  of  which  he  ignorandy  de- 
spised, imtil  they  crushed  him.  What  makes  the  case  more 
singular  is  the  fact  that  the  Athenians  were   anything 
but  a  strait-laced   or  Pharisaical  people.     Aristophanes 
could  with  impunity  turn  the  Olympic  eods  into  ridi- 
cule before  the  assembled  people,  and  even  introduce  them 
as  low  and  comic  personages  on  the  stage.     But  they  felt 
that  Aristophanes  was  laughing  with  them,  while  Alci- 
biades  was  laughing  at  them ;  and  this  made  all  the  dif- 
ference.    Heathen  worshippers  have  often  been  known 
to  abuse  and  even  belabour  their  idols,  when  they  imagined 
them  to  have  turned  an  uncivilly  deaf  ear  to  their  peti- 
tions, while  yet  their  belief  in  the  reality  and  power  of 
their   deities  remained  unshaken.      So    the   Athenians 
could  enjoy  the  scenic  representation  of  Dionysus  as  a 
sort  of  pot-bellied,  cowardly  Falstaff ;  yet  the  next  Diony- 
sia  would  not  be  the  less  reverently  and  solemnly  cele- 
brated.    But  an  act  which  seemed  to  imply  a  dehberate 
rejection  of  their  religion,  they  could  not  forgive.   Nor  is 
their  tenacity  on  this  head  iminstructive.     For  their  re- 
ligion,—corrupted  and  corrupting  though  it  was, — and 
especially  the  mystic  portions  of  it,  which  Miiller  supposes 
to  have  oeen,  in  part  at  least,  relics  of  the  ancient  smipler 
worship  of  the  Pelasgians,  contained  a  tradition  and  a 
trace,  however  absurd  and  mutilated,  of  the  primeval  re- 
velation of  the  Divine  law  to  man :  on  it  depended,  in 
great  measure,  the  organization  and  interdependence  of 
parts  of  their  social  labric ; — with  it  were  bound  up  the 
sanctity  of  marriage  and  the  sanction  of  covenants ; — and 
it  was  a  true  and  sound  instinct  which  urged  them  to 
preserve  religion  from  attack,  although  in  any  particular 
instance  their  mode  of  vindication  may  be  open  to  the 
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gravest  censure.     Reli^on  then  marred  the  mighty  pro- 
jects of  Alcibiades,  as  it  has  marred  so  many  other  pro- 
loisiiig  schemes  ;-it  is  an  element  in  humanVffiuis  w£ich 
may  be  pure  or  may  be  corrupt ;  but  in  either  case  he  who 
contemns  it  reckons  without  his  host.     The  English  ci- 
vilians, for  instance,  who  thought  to  ignore  it  altogether, 
and  govern  India  on  the  principles  of  the  '^  Philosophie 
Positive",  have  terribly  expiated  their  error ; — again,  the 
Americans,  who  seemed  to  nave  so  thoroughly  succeeded 
in  himting  religion  out  of  the  highways  into  the  byways 
of  life,  and  relegating  it  to  the  domain  of  the  private,  the 
voluntary,  and  the  speculative,  now  behold  a  religious 
war  of  the  most  odious  and  humiliating  kind  on  the  point 
of  breaking  out  within  their  territory ;  and  Mormonism 
teaches  the  American  Universalist,  as  Polytheism  taught 
the  sceptical  Alcibiades,  that  there  is  an  error  somewhere 
in  those  generalizations,  which  treat  of  man  as  amenable 
solely  to  physical  laws,  and  that  as  the  common  air  is 
needed  for  tne  bodily  existence  of  the  individual,  so  reli- 
gious fidth  is  necessary  to  the  moral  existence  of  a  nation. 

To  one  other  topic  we  will,  in  conclusion,  briefly  ad-  2.  His  re- 
vert.    This  is,  the  typical  character  of  Alcibiades,  as  a  re-  Pj"«n»»- 
presentative  of  '*  the  genius  and  the  moral  frame''  of  the  Jil^^ohl^ 
Athenian  people.     In  the  history  of  every  great  people  ractar, 
we  meet  with  remarkable  individuals,  who  exhibit  in  a 
combined  and  concentrated  form  those  qualities  which  axe 
recognized  as  peculiarly  characteristic  of  their  countrymen 
in  the  mass; — thus  Leonidas  was  the  ideal  Spartan;  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  was  often  said  (though  oflrish  birth) 
to  represent  remarkably  well  the  national  character  of 
England;  and  Napoleon,  who  was  partly  French,  partly 
Itafian,  is  said  by  Mr.  Carlyle*  to  have  been  the  tynicad 
Italian  in  his  earner,  the  typical  Frenchman  in  his  later 
career.     But  Alcibiades  represents  Athens  with  an  exact- 
ness which  not  one  of  the  above  instances  can  parallel. 
Take,  by  way  of  illustration,  the  celebrated  sketch  of  the  nimtrm- 
Athenian  character  in  the  funeral  oration  of  Pericles.  J^J^nce 
Observe   what  prominence   is  given  in  this  sketch  to  to  the 
the  intellectual   and  aesthetic  superiority  of  the   Athe-  sketch  of 
nians  over   the    neighbouring  nations,    and  how,    tl^^^iich*- 
object  of  the  orator  being  of   course^  to   paint  every-  racter  in 
thing  in  the  fairest  light,   this  superiority,  leading   as  the  Fu- 
it  did  to  energetic  and  well-directed  action,  is  described  Qn^^^n. 

'  Lectures  on  Hero-worship. 
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as  compensating,  and  even  more  than  comipenaatang,  for 
any  moral  deficiencies  that  might  be  attributed  to  them. 
And  indeed  if  genius  without  virtue  could  preserve  an 
empire,  the  Athenian  hegemony  might  have  endured  to 
this  day ;  for  no  people,  as  a  people,  ever  equalled  them 
in  intellectual  endowments.  JBut  in  a  Grod-made  world 
this  cannot  be,  and  hence  the  moral  delinquencies  of  the 
Athenians  became  the  cause  of  their  downfall.  Now 
Alcibiades  presents  this  peculiar  type  of  character  most 
remarkably.  Let  us  take  the  several  features  one  by  one 
as  Pericles  enumerates  them.  First  (ch.  37)  we  are  told 
that  the  Athenians  were  not  strait-laced  nor  over  censorious, 
e,g,y  like  the  Spartans.  This  freedom  of  manners  we  see 
developed  in  Alcibiades  to  the  pitch  of  licence.  The 
^<  observance  of  the  laws'*  next  attributed  to  the  people, 
does  not  certainly  suit  the  individual,  except  in  that  large 
sense  in  which  (compare  Thuc,  vii.  89)  he  threw  himself 
heartily  and  sincerely  into  the  political  forms  which  he 
found  existing,  because  his  keen  discerzmient  tau^t  him 
that  Athens  could  not  be  great  under  any  others.  Ue  was 
no  doetrinaire  or  political  fanatic,  like  our  Mazzinians  of 
the  present  day ;  and  although  he  thought  aristocracy  a 
sounder  principle  of  government  in  theoty  than  democracy, 
he  did  not  consider  that  a  sufficient  reason  for  revolution- 
izing a  state  of  things  which  had  prescription  in  its  &vour. 
Next  (ch.  38)  we  are  told  that  tne  Athenians  '^  reHeved 
the  toil  of  their  spirits  by  the  refined  enjoyments  of  art,  by 
games  and  festivals,  ana  by  the  elegance  and  taste  which 
embellished  their  private  life".  So  Alcibiades  was  a  great 
patron  of  art,  and  himself  a  skilled  musician, — ^a  great 
winner  on  the  turf  (as  we  should  say),  for  three  of  his 
chariots  carried  away  prizes  at  Olympia  in  the  same  year, — 
and  a  rival  of  the  very  Persians,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the 
luxury  and  splendour  of  his  private  establishments.  Again 
we  are  told  (ch.  39)  that  "  genius  and  natural  high  spirit 
supplied  the  place  for  the  Athenians,  in  times  of  danger 
and  trial,  of  that  ascetical  training  practised  by  Sparta"*; 
that  they  were  "brave  not  by  rule  but  by  temper 
and  disposition''.  These  words  precisely  explain  the 
extraormnary  success  of  Alcibiades  in  all  his  miUtary 
operations.  His  geniu^  was  more  than  a  match  for  the 
Spartan  tactics  and  training.  Again  (ch.  41)  the  quality 
of  "  graceful  and  happy  versatifity"  is  mentioned  as  an 
Athenian  characteristic.  How  remarkably  it  appertained 
to  our  hero  we  have  already  noticed.     "  Pushmg  enter- 
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prise  and  expansive  daring"*  aie  next  mentioned;  qualities 
on  which  the  whole  career  of  Alcibiades  is  one  continued 
conunent.  Lastly,  the  circumstance  of  being  the  object  of 
very  general  hatred,  mentioned  by  Pericles  in  his  speech 
during  the  plague  (11.  64),  as  the  inevitable  concomitant 
condition  of  the  greatness,  ambition,  and  ceaseless  activity 
of  Athens,  was  conspicuously  the  case,  and  for  the  same 
reasons,  with  Alcibiades.  **  His  enemies'*  ore  continually 
mentioned  in  connection  with  his  name  by  Thucydides, 
Xenophon,  and  Plutarch ;  the  two  latter  of  whom  state, 
that  even  after  the  vote  for  his  recall  had  passed  the  as- 
sembly, he  could  scarcely  visit  Atheiua  witn  safety  on  ac- 
count of  the  number  and  rancour  of  his  private  enemies. 

Thomas  Arnold. 


Abt.  in. — On  a  Uniform  System  of  Weights,  Measures^ 

and  Coins  for  all  Nations. 

CALCULATIONS  connected  with  money,  weights,  SimpMci- 
and  measures  make  up  a  great  part  of  the  active  busir  p^^^^t 
ness  of  life ;  and  by  far  the  most  extensive  application  of  the  in  bosi- 
science  of  numbers  is  that  made  in  our  daily  transactions  of  ^  ^- 
buying  and  selling.    Few  who  are  engaged  in  such  calcu-  ^       "** 
lations  will  be  prepared  to  state  that,  considered  as  arith- 
metical exercises,  they  are  accompanied  with  any  peculiar 
intellectual  pleasure.     The  astronomer,  who  labours  over 
an  apparently  inextricable  mass  of  numbers,  usually  feels 
some  mterest  in  a  task  which  even  in  its  progress  unfolds 
relations  of  symmetry  in  the  arrangements  of  the  material 
universe ;  yet  he  would  gladly  welcome  new  processes  of 
computation,  which,  without  impairing  the  accuracy  of 
his  results,  would  diminish  the  labour  necessary  for  their 
evolution.    It  is,  ther^ore,  extremely  natural  that  persona 
enga^d  in  the  ordinary  calculations  of  every-day  business 
shouM,  in  like  manner,  be  willing  to  adopt  methods  for 
lessening  the  time  and  labour  devoted  to  their  computa- 
tions.   In  order  to  arrive  at  s^und  conclusions  on  this 
question,  it  is  first  indispensable  to  consider  the  means 
employed  in  all  kinds  of  calculations. 

Mankind  have  been  so  long  and  so  universally  accus-  Mode  of 
tomed  to  count  by  tens,  that  the  decimal  system  of  nume-  «>«nfc»ng 
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nolver-    ration  has  become  associated  in  our  minds  with  the  ground- 
*^l/       work  of  all  numerical  computations.     But  this  mi^ht 
by^mui-  ^^®  heen  otherwise,  and  if  man  had  been  created  with 
kind       four  or  six  fingers  on  each  hand,  instead  of  five,  we  should 
most  probably  now  employ  either  eight  or  twelve  as  the 
modulus  of  our  numerical  system.     Much  might,  be  said 
as  to  the  advantages  attending  the  employment  of  either 
of  these  niunbers  as  a  numerical  modulus,  but  such  re- 
marks would  be  wholly  speculative  at  the  present  day, 
and  wovdd  probably  never  possess  Uie  slightest  practic^ 
utility, 
■hoald         The  calculations  of  trade  have  reference  either  to  objects 
be  em-     capable  of  being  directly  and  separately  counted,  such  as 
with  ro-  P^^^s  of  money,  or  of  being  counted  by  comparison  with 
ferenoe    Other  objects,  such  as  most  of  the  solids  and  ail  t^ie  liquids 
to  ^1      that  are  commercial  commodities.     Such  substances  must 
ST**"   generally  be  weighed  or  measured  before  thev  can  become 
thiogi.    subjects  for  computation.  In  order  to  effect  these  processes 
in  such  a  way  as  to  attach  definite  notions  to  our  results,  we 
refer  all  weights  and  measures  to  certain  fixed  standards. 
Had  we  only  one  coin,  one  weight,  and  one  measure,  as  we 
have  only  one  unit  in  arithmetic,  much  practical  incon- 
venience would  result ;  and  accordingly  civilized  nations 
have  been  long  accustomed  to  employ  a  great  variety  of 
coins,  weights,  and  measures.     Every  single  member  of 
each  of  these  classes  has  usually  some  fixed  numerical 
relation  with  the  other  individuals  of  its  class ;  but,  as  the 
fundamental  standards  employed  by  different  nations  have 
been  generally  different,  so  have  been  the  relations  among 
their  groups  of  coins,  weights,  and  measures.     Yet  as 
these  relations  necessarily  form  what  constitutes  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  ordinary  computations,  it  follows  that  they 
should  harmonize  as  closely  as  possible  with  the  numerical 
system  employed  in  such  computations.   If,  therefore,  we 
count  numoers,  considered  as  abstract  representations  of 
countable  things,  by  tens,  we  shoidd  also  count  the  real 
things  themselves  in  the  same  way,  whether  they  happen 
to  be  coins,  weights,  or  measures.  In  other  words,  having 
adopted  a  decimal  system  of  arithmetic  as  a  pure  science, 
a  decimal  system  of  counting  objects  to  which  it  is 
applied  will  be  the  easiest  and  most  natural.     Had  we  a 
duodecimal  or  any  other  system  of  arithmetic,  a  corre- 
sponding system  of  coimting  coins,  weights,  and  measures 
would  be  the  simplest;  but  with  our  actual  system  of 
computation,  calculations  referring  to  objects  whose  rela- 
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tions  are  discordant  with  that  sjstem,  must  be  attended 
with  increased  trouble  and  complication.  These  general 
ariruments  are  true  not  merely  to^y,  but  were  equally 
trKousauds  of  years  ago,  4en  i  first  comnlnci 
numbering ;  they  are  true  not  merely  for  us,  but  for  every 
nation  on  the  surface  of  the  Earth.  The  rigorous  trulJk 
of  these  conclusions  has,  moreover,  been  verified  thou- 
sands of  times  in  practice,  and  is  now  apparently  univer- 
sally admitted;  yet  different  nations  have  for  centu- 
ries employed  systems  of  coins,  weights,  and  measures, 
not  only  unconnected  one  with  the  other,  but  framed 
without  any  immediate  reference  to  the  system  of  num- 
bering which  has  been  almost  instinctively  adopted  by 
evei/family  of  the  human  race.  ^       i^         ^ 

Although  an  important  advance  has  been  made  in  BmUi- 
recent  times  towaios  the  establishment  of  an  improved  ^^  ^ 
system,  the  great  nation  which  has  had  the  honour  of  j^p^^^*^ 
taking  the  first  step  in  this  rational  course,  has  as  yet  been  menu  n- 
foUowed  by  but  fisw  others,^  and  by  none  belonmng  to  the  iMt^t*** 
limited  number  which  can  bear  comparison  with  her,  in  ^    * 
population,  territorial  extent,  and  material  resources.    Im*- 
provements  which  require  the  most  simple  change  in  a 
man*s  mental  habits,  even  when  these  improvements  spare 
trouble  to  the  lazy  mind  itself,  are  often  slowly  received 
by  an  individual:    such  improvements  are   surrounded 
with  difficulties  incomparably  more  serious  when  a  great 
number  of  minds  must  agree  before  they  can  be  adopted. 
Our  simple  and  elegant  arithmetical  notation,  usually  Arabic 
called  the  Arabic  system  of  numerals,  made  very  gradual  numerala, 
progress  into  Europe,  through  Arabia,  firom  India,  where 
It  was  originally  invented,  its  advanta^s  over  the  Greek 
and  Roman  sjrstems  of  notation  are  so  immense,  that  its 
absence  was  undoubtedly  the  principal  cause  of  the  remark- 
ably imperfect  condition  of  the  calculating  portions  of 
astronomy  and  mathematics  among  the  ancients,  compared 
to  pure  geometry  and  its  applications.     To  the  influence 
of  JPope  Sylvester  the  Second  is  mainly  due  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Arabic  numerals  during  the  middle  ages  m 
the  South  of  Europe.     But  centuries  elapsed  before  they 

'  Hie  qrstem  is  now  either  in  actual  operation,  or  its  introdnction  haa 
been  sanctioned  by  legislative  enactments  in  the  following  states  besides 
France,  namely,  Belgium,  Greece,  Spain,  Sardinia,  Holland,  Lombardy, 
Switaeerland,  Mudena,  Mexico,  Chili,  Columbia,  and  Costa  Rica,  The 
weU  known  union  of  the  German  States  (Zollverein)  for  weights  and 
measures  has  in  part  adopted  the  French  metrical  system. 
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entirely  displaced  the  complex  and  cumbrous  Roman  nu- 
merical s jmbols  among  the  northern  nations.    The  Arabic 
numerals  were  unknown  in  Russia  until  the  time  of  Peter 
the  Great;  they  were  employed  in  England  about  two 
centuries  before,  but  there,  the  barbarous  Roman  system 
still  lingered  among  the  accounts  of  the  exchequer  down 
to  a  very  recent  tune.    And  this  improyement  was  even 
for  a  while  successftdly  resisted  by  one  of  those  states- 
men'  whose  rank  is  usually  supposed  to  supply  all  the 
by  mo-  qualities  required  for  managing  public  affairs.     The  pro- 
dem  ma-  gress  of  the  higher  departments  of  the  exact  sciences  was 
^^"    greatly  retarded  in  England  during  the  last  century  by 
the  amierence  of  mathematicians  to  a  system  of  notation 
much  inferior  to  that  employed  on  the  continent.     This 
arose  in  a  great  measure  nom  natural  though  misdirected 
feelings  of  yeneration  for  the  memory  of  Newton;  just  as 
if  the  Genoese  were  to  retain  precisely  the  same  methods 
in  navigation  and  seamanship,  as  those  which  had  been 
employed  by  Colimibus.     More  than  a  century  elapsed, 
before  Newton's  countrymen  were  able  to  understand  that 
the  splendid  herita^  wiiich  he  had  bestowed  on  mankind, 
was  best  cultivated  by  more  manageable  weapons  than  had 
been  employed  by  tne  illustrious  discoverer  himself.    In 
And  by    like  manner,  although  incontestably  better  than  that  pre- 
gorUn""  viously  employed,  our  present  mode  of  computing  tmie, 
Caien-     accormng  to  the  Gregorian  calendar,  came  very  gradually 
^^'        into  operation,  except  in  Catholic  countries,  and  at  this 
day  it  is  not  yet  universally  adopted.     In  Ei^land,  when 
the  proposed  reform  of  me  calendar  was  nrst  brought 
under  the  notice  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  by  Lord  Ches- 
terfield, it  appears  that  the  minister  was  much  alarmed  at 
the  project.  He  entreated  the  earl  not  to  stir  matters  that 
had  remained  so  long  quiescent,  and  expressed  his  per- 
sonal disinclination  to  new-fangled  things.*    With  such 
powerful  arguments  in  favour  of  retaining  the  old  system. 
It  seems  wonderful  that  it  has  not  held  its  ground  up  to 
the  present  day. 
Cosmo-        As  a  decimal  system  of  coins,  weights,  and  measures 
^t  **"  f  ^PI^ftTs  to  have  no  peculiarity  of  a  merely  provincial  or 
adecimal  national  character,  which  would  adapt  it  solely  for  em- 
systam    ployment  within  the  confines  of  any  separate  nation,  it  is 
of  coins,  reasonable  to  suppose  that  its  general  adoption  by  all  na- 

*  Lord  Grenville. 

*  See  Maty*8  Memoirs  of  Lord  Chesterfield,  section  tL 
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tiona  would  be  universally  attended  with  siinilarly  benefi-  weights, 
cial  results.  Not  only  would  the  internal  transactions  of  andrnM- 
each  country  be  simplified,  but  its  external  commercial  *^'^^ 
intercourse  would  also  be  greatly  facilitated  by  the  simi- 
larity  of  its  metrical  and  monetary  arrangements  with 
those  of  surroimding  countries.  This  result  would  be  yet 
more  decisive  were  common  standards  adopted  among  the 
several  countries.  Here  the  peculiarities  and  habits  of 
different  races  doubtlessly  present  some  reasons  for  exist- 
ing differences,  and  will  probably  interpose  some  obstacles 
to  the  final  adoption  of  an  universal  system.  Although 
the  fundamental  ideas  of  measure,  weight,  and  value  are 
now  nearly  alike  among  civilized  nations,  they  are  not  so 
completely  identical  as  the  elementary  notions  of  number. 
The  primitive  units  of  lineal  measure  appear  generally  to 
be  derived  from  the  dimensions  of  i>arts  of  the  human 
body.  Thus  the  foot  has  its  equivalent  designated  by  a 
corresponding  word  among  all  European  langu^s,  but 
its  value  is  not  the  same  in  any  two  countries.  Our  first 
notions  of  weight  are  derived  from  the  muscular  effort 
required  to  sustain  a  mass  of  matter,  and  the  commonest 
instrument  for  roughly  estimating  the  relative  weights  of 
bodies  is  the  hand.  Arbitrary  ideas  of  weight  thus  arise 
among  men,  according  to  their  varieties  of  strength  and 
physical  constitution.  The  designations  of  certain  units  of 
weight  also  indicate  their  arbitrary  character:  thus  the 
*'  stone**  accounts  by  its  very  name  for  the  actual  varieties  in 
the  weight  it  represents,  llie  fimdamental  notions  of  value 
amon^  mankind,  although  still  somewhat  arbitrary,  have 
been  long  approximating  to  a  condition  of  uniformity, 
owing  to  the  ynde^reaS  drculation  and  universal  adop- 
tion  of  the  precious  metals  as  representatives  of  wealth. 
A  certain  definite  quantity  of  one  of  these  metals,  or  of 
an  alloy  in  fixed  proportions,  would  thus  assuredly  be  a 
sufliciently  intelhgibie  standard  of  value  among  all  civi- 
lized nations. 

The  formation  of  a  uniform  system  of  weights,  mea-  Twofold 
sures,  and  coins  for  all   mankind  would  thus  require  a  operation 
twofold  operation — ^the  adoption  of  tiie  same  standards,  ^U^ 
and,   in  the  subdivisions   and  midtiples   of  these   for  nnifonnl- 
amaller  or  greater  values,  the  employment  of  that  deci-  ^  ^^ 
mal  system  of  numeration  which  in  tneir  aritiimetical  sys-  ^^^ 
tem  mankind  have  already  universally  adopted.    Nor  is  meMung 
it  solely  to  the  metrical  arrangements  of  separate  and  in- 
depenaent  nations  that  this  double  operation  would  apply. 
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In  some  countries  we  find  a  multitude  of  proyincial 
weights  and  measures,  as  different  firom  each  other  as 
those  belonging  to  entirely  different  races.  The  weights 
neoMiity  and  measures  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  are  thus  hi 
•"  litt-  ^^  being  uniform  in  any  sense.  They  are  not  only 
fion  in  arranged  without  reference  to  the  decimal  enumeration, 
Great      but  are  yariable  in  value  and  in  name,  in  different  coun- 

^"^5^    ties  and  provinces.  Selecting  a  few  fix)m  numerous  exam- 
ana  Ire-     ,         /•*.•!         •     •  •    *^  •.  ^^    .       "1-1       1 
land.       pl^  ot  metrical  curiosities,   it  appears  that  while  the 

length  of  a  rood  at  Preston  is  from  16^  to  24  feet,  in  the 
Vale  of  Leven  it  is  36  yards  or  108  feet.  The  Irish  acre 
contains  7,840  square  yards,  the  Scotch  acre  6,084.  In 
some  parts  of  England  an  acre  means  4,840  sqiucre  yaids, 
while  in  others  it  means  10,240.  The  square  rood  some- 
times amoimts  to  1,210  square  yards,  and  sometames 
only  to  30^.  A  bushel  of  wheat  at  one  place  contains 
601b6.,  at  another  place  4881bs:  at  DundaUc  a  bushel  is 
equivalent  to  20  stones ;  at  Saltash,  to  8  gallons.  At  Scar- 
borough a  weight  of  com  means  40  stones;  at  White- 
haven, 14  stones.  The  weight  of  a  pound  of  butter  is 
not  always  estimated  in  the  same  way  even  in  the  same 
locality ;  thus,  at  Stoke-upon-Trent  a  pound  of  this  article 
mightvaiy  from  16  to  24  ounces.  The  hundred  weight 
is,  of  course,  never  100  lbs.,  but  usually  112  lbs.,  and  ne- 
quently  120  lbs.  A  complete  list  of  all  the  names  attached 
to  the  provincial  weights  and  measures  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  would  occupy  more  than  a  page,  and  would 
unquestionably  present  some  points  of  interest  to  the 
phiiolodst  and  antiquary.  The  confusion  and  trouble 
arising  from  these  diversities  in  estimating  the  weights  and 
quantities  of  articles  of  produce,  has  long  excited  attention 
and  loudly  demanded  a  remedy.  In  Ireland,  as  well  as 
in  England^  complaints  have  been  frequently  uttered, 
commissions  of  inquiry  institated,  blue  books  printed,  and 
yet  the  only  possible  complete  solution  of  the  diffieultjr  is 
constantly  avoided.^  The  apathy  or  open  opposition 
presented  by  successive  British  administrations  during  the 
last  half  century  to  the  formal  introduction  of  a  uniform 


*  The  Agricultural  Sodetj  of  Ulster  has  honourablj  distinguldied 
itself  by  passing  a  resolution,  about  the  commencement  of  the  jwesent 
year,  strongly  recommending  a  decimal  system  of  weights  and  mea- 
sures ;  and  a  memorial  was  drawn  up,  praying  for  their  legal  introduc- 
tion in  connection  with  fairs  and  markets,  ^e  contemplated  gorem- 
ment  measure  was  justly  characterized  as  entirely  inadequate  to  mee 
the  requirements  of  the  country. 
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Jeeimal  Bystem  of  weights,  measures,  and  coins  into  the 
commercial  system  of  England,  will  probably  hereafter 
be  pointed  out  in  history  as  a  remarkable  instance  of  the 
superior  influence  of  prejudices  and  mental  indolence 
over  the  strongest  claims  of  general  utility  and  common 
sense. 

The  country  to  which  the  human  race  owes  the  first  The 
step  towards  the  establishment  of  a  metrical  system  in  ^"^^^ 
perfect  harmony  with  our  universal  numerical  system,  is  I^^mea- 
France.     From  what  has  been  said  regarding  the  provin-  Boresfor- 
cial  systems  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  it  will  not  ap-  "**"^y  *** 
pear  surprising  that  France  should  at  one  lime  present  a  oonftued 
similar  mass  of  confused  and  embarrassing  weights  andaute; 
measures.    The  gradual  growth  of  that  country  by  the 
fiuccessiye  aggregation  of  its  provinces,  by  treaty  or  con- 
quest, from  the  most  fertile  and  populous  districts  of  cen- 
tral Europe,  was  highly  favourable  to  the  preservation  of 
local  peculiarities.     Each  newly-added  province  usually 
retained  many  of  its  laws,  customs,  ana  fiscal  arrange- 
ments.  It  was  often  considered  a  privile^  to  retain  what 
was  bad,  as  well  as  what  was  good,  and  tnus  each  provin- 
cial system  of  weights  and  measures  was  scrupulously 
preserved.      Thus  it  happened  that,  previously  to  the 
Kevolution,  commercial  transactions  between  remote  parts 
of  the  kingdom  were  nearly   as  embarrassing   as  with 
foreign  countries. 

At  that  early  period  of  the  Revolution,  when  it  seemed  ^^^  «- 
only  destined  to  apply  wholesome  remedies  to  the  fright-  [^JJ  J,^". 
fill  abuses  which  had  so  long  preyed  upon  the  hvesooonect- 
and  happiness  of  the  people,  the  confusion  of  weights  ^  ^^^ 
and  measures  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Constituent  ^^1^ 
Assembly.   The  operations  proposed  for  remedying  these  « 
evils,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  were  carried  into 
effect,  were  totally  unconnected  either  with  the  absur- 
dities or  atrocities  of  the  Revolution.     It  is  important 
to  dwell  on  this  fact,  for  while  few  circumstances  have 
more  seriously  retarded  in  other  countries  the  reception 
of  the  Frencn  metrical  system,  nothing  has  interposed 
mich  obstacles  to  a  fair  appreciation  of  its  merits,  than  the 
prejudices  arising  from,  its  supposed  connection  with 
anarchy  and  violence.    Such  prejudices  will  presently  be 
shown  to  be  entirely  groundless,  for  it  will  appear  that 
the  course  of  operations  required  for  the  establishment 
of  the  metrical  system  on  a  sound  philosophical  basis  had 
nothing 'to  do  with  the  period  of  anarchy  and  terror,  ex- 
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cept  that  of  being  seriouflly  obstructed;  and  for  some 
time  these  operations  were  suspended  by  the  very  men 
whose  name/ue  now  univetaal^  emplo/ed  to  pe^Kmify 
1*1...^  political  fuior  in  its  most  odious  fonn.  But  had  the  me- 
;l;^'^bical  system  emanated  from  the  party  to  which  so 
ooaldDot  many  deeds  of  ferocious  atrocity  are  ascribed,  this  would 
the  w^*  scarcely  suffice  as  an  objection,  when  the  improvement, 
suit  regarded  as  a  result  of  science,  might  prove  beneficial 
to  man.  Whatever  associations  mtLj  be  connected  with 
an  invention,  if  it  is  good  in  itself  common  sense  will 
not  reject  it.  Had  Archimedes  discovered  the  fruitfol 
principle  of  hydrostatics  with  which  his  name  is  indis- 
solubly  associated,  not  by  inquiries  undertaken  to  deter- 
mine the  composition  of  ffiero's  golden  crown,  but  for 
the  satis&ction  of  a  whim  of  the  bloodstamed  Diony- 
sius,  we  would  not  the  less  recognize  the  immense  value 
of  that  principle  in  phy^cal  science,  as  one  of  the  most 
important  aids  to  experimental  investigation,  and  we 
should  not  cease  to  apply  it  in  the  useM  arts,  as  fur- 
nishing the  most  correct  and  simple  method  we  possess 
for  detecting  specific  differences  between  an  endless 
variety  of  materials.  The  chronometer,  by  the  aid  of 
which  mariners  can  now  determine  the  position  of  their 
vessels  on  the  ocean  so  much  better  than  their  predeces- 
sors at  a  period  not  more  than  a  century  fix>m  the  present 
day,  owes  its  principal  improvements  to  repeated  and  libe- 
ral offers  of  reward  from  the  English  government;  when 
at  tiie  same  moment  a  large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants 
of  these  islands  had  the  benefit  of  knowing  fix>m  expe- 
rience the  nature  of  a  legalized  and  permanent  reign  of 
terror;  when,  for  instance,  a  priest  aetected  in  the  per- 
formance of  functions  regarded  as  most  sacred  by  the  ma- 
jority of  Christendom,  funiished  tiiereby  the  most  conclu- 
sive evidence  for  being  handed  over  to  tiie  finisher  of  the 
law,  and  provided  the  detective  witii  the  strongest  claims 
for  remuneration.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  unparalleled 
atrocity  of  this  law  caused  it  to  be  fiequentiy  disregarded, 
but  it  was  not  altogether  inoperative.  In  the  course  of 
the  very  year  when  the  improvements  in  finding  longi- 
tudes at  sea  were  so  liberally  and  justly  rewarded,  a  mem- 
ber of  tiie  noble  house  of  Talbot  was  arraigned  for  having 
said  Mass,  and  oiJy  escaped  death  fix>m  the  want  of  suffi- 
cient evidence.  Yet,  were  any  person  even  to  hint  at 
these  revolting  circumstances  in  order  to  prejudice  the 
-world  against  the  employment  of  chronometrical  xm- 
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Erovements  in  finding  the  longitude  at  sea,  he  would  be 
lughed  at  as  a  simpleton,  or  mtied  as  suffering  firom 
mental  disease.  Although  the  French  metrical  system 
is  not  openly  criticised  on  similar  grounds,  yet  such  allu- 
sions and  references  to  events  of  the  Revolution  have 
been  sometimes  made  by  those  who  object  to  the  exten- 
sion of  that  system,  as  sufficiently  indicate  the  source 
from  which  they  arise  in  minds  so  far  resembling  those 
of  revolutionary  anarchists  as  to  see  history  exclusively 
through  a  mist  of  political  prejudices. 

The  new  metrical  system  has  been  sometimes  erro-  The  me- 
neously  connected  with  what  is  called  the  Republican  tncal 
Calendar.    The  former  had  been  proposed  long  anterior  Hf*" 
to  the  latter,  and  while  the  metncal  system  originated  thing  in 
from  philosophical  views,  the  calendar  was  a  mere  tran-  common 
sient  aberration  of  political  fanaticism.    Its  authors  could  ^l^^^^t 
scarcely  have  intended  it  to  become  tmiversal;  and  if  cu  Ca- 
Alexander  von  Humboldt  had  previously  published  his  lendar. 
map  of  isothermal  lines,  the  calendar  would  probably 
never  have  been  proposed,  at  least  as  a  philosophical 
system.    In  Ireland  we  would  sometimes  pass  through 
tne  month  called  Nivose  without  snow,  while  an  in^ 
bitant  of  the  southern  hemisphere  might  amuse  himself 
with  skatin£^  during  Thermidor,  and  miffht  watch  the  fall 
of  the  l^TduiW^bemunaL  / 

The  views  developed  by  La  Condamine  (1748)  had  long  Proponla 
rendered  the  question  of  uniformity  of  measures  «"Tiilmr  in  in  France 
the  scientific  circles  of  France ;  but  in  1791  the  proposal  ^^^ 
of  a  new  system  of  weights  and  measures  began  to  be  dis-  blish- 
cussed  not  only  among  scientific  men,  but  also  among  m«nt- 
some  of  the  people  who  su£fered  from  the  confused  state 
of  affidrsin  tne  provinces.    In  the  spring  of  1788  the 
matter  occupied  the  serious  consideration  of  the  Consti- 
tuent Assembly;  and  a  report  was  adopted  on  the  8th  of 
May,  in  which  tiie  king  was  entreated  to  write  to  his  Bri- 
tannic majes^,  in  order  that  he  would  obtain  the  coope- 
ration of  me  English  legislature  with  the  National  Assem- 
bly for  the  determination  of  a  natural  unit  for  tiie  compari- 
son of  weights  and  measures,  so  that,  witii  the  sanction  of 
both  nations,  an  equal  number  of  commissioners,  chosen 
from  the  Academy  of  Sciences  and  from  the  Royal  Society, 
could  meet,  in  order  to  find  at  the  parallel  of  latitude  half 
way  between  the  equator  and  the  pole,  or  any  suitable 
pandlel,  the  length  of  the  second's  {>endulum.    From  the 
length  so  ascertamed  the  representatives  of  the  two  nations 
I*  *« 
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were  then  to  deduce  an  invariable  standard  for  a  new  me- 
trical  system.     In  August  of  the  same  jear  the  Constituent 
Assem  dIj  fully  ratified  this  report,  charging  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  with  the  determination  of  a  sjnstem  founded 
in  nature  and  destined  to  permanently  supersede  the  Tar 
ried  and  jarring  systems  existing  throughout  the  proTinces 
of  France.     It  was  also  proposed  that  the  new  syBtem 
should  be  so  framed  as  to  render  it  acceptable  to  the 
tastes  and  applicable  to  the  wants  of  the  other  civilized 
families  of  mankind.    The  Academy  resolved  therefore 
D«eim«l  that  its  divisions  should  be  connected  according  to  the 
divisioiu  decimal  scale,  and  that  the  units  of  sur&ce,  capacity,  and 
J^Mop-  'height  should  all  depend  on  the  unit  of  length.     To  de- 
termine the  absolute  magnitude  of  this  unit,  and  to  fix  on 
a  suitable  standard  for  its  comparison,  became  a  problem 
of  fundamental^importance.  Tne  commissioners  appointed 
by  the  Academy  to  decide  on  this  question  were  Lagrange, 
Laplace,  Borda,  Monge,  and  Condorcet   After  discussing 
the  relative  merits  of  the  invariable  length  which  is  known 
to  be  required  for  the  exactness  of  a  second's  pendulum 
at  any  given  latitude,  and  of  a  unit  taken  from  the  di- 
mensions of  our  planet,  they  decided  on  prefenisf  the 
latter,  as  not  involving  t^e  heterogeneous  element  oftime, 
and  being  also  necessarily  of  a  more  cosmopolitan  charac- 
ter.    The  ten-millionth  part  of  the  arc  of  meridian  oom- 
prised  between  the  equator  and  the  pole  was  therefore 
selected  as  the  unit  of  unear  measurement  It  was  assumed 
that,  as  long  as  the  Earth  continues  in  habitable  conditions 
for  the  human  race,  its  dimensions  cannot  sensibly  change, 
and  that,  consequently,  if  the  national  standards  of  length 
should  through  physical  or  political  causes  be  lost  or  in- 
and  a      jured,  their  true  values  could  always  be  recovered  by  a 
^^^  direct  remeasurement  of  the  Earth,  or  by  a  firesh  determi- 
meridian  lotion  of  the  len^  of  the  second's  pendulum,  the  rela- 
ia  select-  tion  between  which  and  the  standard  of  length  having 
•?JJ^®  been  previously  determined.    There  cannot  be  a  doubt 
1^  ^     that  this  last  method  would  furnish  the  shortest  and  easiest 
length,    mode  of  recovering  the  standard,  if  it  happened  to  be  in- 
jured or  destroyed,  for  the  operation  of  determining  the 
dimensions  of  the  Earth  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  and 
delicate  in  theory,  as  well  as  tedious  and  laborious  in 
practice,  that  comes  within  the  range  of  the  sciences  of 
exact  observation.     Had  the  Earth  been  an  exact  sphere, 
it  is  easily  perceived  from  the  elements  of  geometry,  ihat 
the  measured  distance  between  two  places  lying  on  the 
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same  meridian,  compared  with  the  difference  of  latitude 
of  these  places,  would  enable  us  to  deduce  all  the  di- 
mensions of  the  globe.  The  measurement  might,  in  so 
simple  a  case,  be  supposed  to  be  made  directly,  and  the 
dimrence  of  ktitude  would  be  foimd  by  knowing  the  dif- 
ference between  the  angles  formed  by  tne  visual  ray  from 
any  star  with  the  pliunb-line  at  each  of  the  two  stations. 
But  the  actual  problem  is  far  from  being  so  simple  as  this. 
The  Earth's  surface  presents  deviations  from  a  spherical 
ahme,  which,  however  small  compared  to  its  entire  magni- 
tude, acquire  considerable  importance  in  the  exact  estima- 
tion of  its  figure  and  dimensions. 

Long  before  the  proposal  had  been  made  in  France  for  Measure- 
adopting  a  standard  derived  from  one  of  the  dimensions  ™e°^ 
of  the  Earth,  measurements  had  been  executed  in  different  jjjjjjjj^ 
countries.    Attempts  had  been  made  even  at  periods  of  from 
remote  antiquity,  of  which  the  little  we  know  indicates  ^*>*c*>  * 
that  science  has  lost  nothing  of  real  value  in  not  possessing  ^^^ 
the  remainder.     But  if  these  attempts  had  been  executed  dedn^. 
with  every  modem  refinement,  they  would  still  have  been 
perfectly  useless  for  the  objects  of  the  French  commis- 
sioners, as  the  lengths  of  tne  units  of  measurement  em- 
ployed in  these  early  determinations  have  never  been 
satisfiictorily  ascertained,  and  will  probably  remain  for 
ever  unknown.     More  recently,  geodesical  measurements, 
intended  to  ascertain  the  magmtude  and  figure  of  the 
Earth,  had  been  made  not  only  in  Europe,  but  scientific 
expeditions  had  been  sent  expressly  for  tiiese  objects  to 
parts  of  the  western  continent.     Some  of  these  operations 
are  closely  connected  with  the  most  splendid  discoveries 
in  the  relations  of  the  material  universe  that  have  ever 
been  unfolded  to  the  human  mind.  A  result  derived  from 
one  of  the  earliest  of  tiie  European  measurements  induced 
Newton  to  resume  certain  calculations  which  he  had  laid 


as  leading  to  conclusions  discordant  with  observed 
facts,  but  the  discordance  arose  only  because  he  had  to  use 
among  his  data  an  imperfectly  determined  value  of  the 
Earths  radius.  On  substituting  the  more  correct  value, 
he  was  able  to  establish,  that  the  same  kind  of  force  which 
produces  the  fiJl  of  a  rain-drop  on  the  Earth^s  surface,  re- 
gulates in  space  tiie  motions  of  the  planets.  The  more 
refined  measurements  which  succeeded,  while  furnishing 
materiak  for  studying  the  physical  conditions  of  our  planet 
at  remote  periods  or  its  existence,  have  also  contributed, 
perhaps  more  than  any  other  of  the  results  among  the 

22* 
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sciences  of  obseiration,  to  verify  the  law  of  aniversil 
gravitation,  not  merely  for  definite  bodies  one  upon  the 
other,  but  for  every  particle  of  matter  on  all  other  par- 
ticles. 
T«tlt  Although  it  was  admitted  that  an  estimate  of  the  stan- 

was  re-  clard  of  length  deduced  from  some  previously  executed 
to  under-  measurements  of  the  Earth,  would  be  more  than  sufS- 
take  all  ciently  exact  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  commerce  and 
the  pre-  the  arts,  it  appeared  to  the  French  Academy  better,  both 
work*'^  for  the  sake  of  science  and  for  the  philosopmcal  chajacter 
afradu  with  which  the  new  metrical  sjrstem  was  to  be  invested, 
to  make  an  entirely  fresh  re-measurement.  The  ine- 
qualities of  the  Earth's  surface,  which  are  most  obvious  to 
ordinary  observation,  such  as  hills  and  valleys,  prevent 
the  direct  measurement  of  an  arc  of  the  meridian.  This 
arc  is  supposed  to  traverse  a  surface  to  which  a  plumb-line 
suspended  over  any  point  would  be  always  perpendicular, 
or  along  which  an  observer,  carrying  a  spint-level,  would 
always  find  the  bubble  at  the  middle  of  the  tube.  This 
surface,  although  unquestionably  not  the  mean  surface  of 
the  Earth,  yet  deviates  from  it  probably  in  so  slight  a 
degree  as  to  render  the  difference  of  no  consequence,  ex- 
cept in  those  questions  of  terrestrial  physics,  in  which 
peculiarities  of  the  internal  structure  of  our  planet  are  at- 
tempted to  be  studied  by  the  aid  of  such  phenomena  as  are 
presented  to  us  on  its  surface.  If  the  positions  of  certain 
points  which  are  known  to  be  on  the  meridian,  such  as  tlie 
two  extremities  of  the  arc,  are  ascertained  by  any  process, 
the  length  of  the  interval  between  them  can  oe  calculated. 
In  order  to  determine  the  position  of  such  points,  a  two- 
fold series  of  operations  must  be  j^rformed;  first,  a  gene- 
ral survey  by  tne  aid  of  methods  similar  to  those  employed 
in  the  great  triangulation  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  re- 
cently completed  in  Ireland  and  England ;  and,  secondly, 
the  aetermination  of  the  positions  of  the  triangles  with 
regard  to  the  meridian.  The  astronomical  determination 
of  the  latitudes  of  the  points  whose  positions  have  been 
thus  ascertained  by  terrestrial  measurements  completes 
the  work.  All  these  operations  require  a  lai^  staff  of 
practised  and  skilfiil  observers,  highly  finished  instruments 
of  different  kinds,  and,  finally,  an  ample  interval  of  time 
before  they  can  be  brought  to  a  close.  The  management 
of  so  important  an  undertaking  was  intrusted  to  a  com- 
mission of  the  French  Academy,  of  which  Delambre  and 
Mechain  were  the  two  astronomers  more  especially  en- 
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gaged  in  the  geodesical  operations.  The  arc  selected  for 
measurement  is  that  extending  between  Dunkirk  aud 
Barcelona,  of  which  the  northern  and  by  far  the  larger 
portion,  extending  from  Dunkirk  to  Roaez,  was  to  be 
gupeiintended  by  Delambre,  while  his  colleague  undertook 
the  management  of  the  operations  connected  with  the  re- 
mainder. This  unequal  division  of  work  arose  from  the 
presumedly  greater  difficulty  of  the  Spanish  part  of  the 
arc,  and  the  circumstance  that  the  French  portion  had 
been  already  twice  surveyed  by  different  observers. 

It  was  soon  found,  however,  that  the  principal  difficul-  Obati- 
ties  were  not  to  be  met  with  across  the  Pyrenees,  but  close  f^^ 
to  the  walls  of  Paris.    Mechain  had  scarcely  commenced  tarbed 
his  journey  towards  the  south,  in  the  summer  of  1792,  •uteof 
when  he  was  stopped  by  bands  of  armed  citizens,  and  kept  ^J^^. 
for  a  short  time  under  arrest,  imtil  regularly  liberated  by 
authority.     As  he  advanced,  the  obstacles  to  his  progress 
gradually  diminished,  and  he  was  able  to  commence  his 
labours  without  any  interference.     In  autumn  he  had 
completed  the  entire  measurement  of  the  angles  of  the 
several  stations  distributed  across  the  Pyrenees  and  the 
north-east  of  Spain.     The  following  winter  was  to  be 
employed  in  astronomical  determinations  at  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  arc. 

Delambre  was  less  successful  in  France ;  his  first  diffi-  Difficulty 
culty  arose  firom  the  want  of  such  prominent  and  distinct  |"  ®**'**'*' 
objects  as  would  suffice  for  marking  his  stations  with  pre-  proper 
cision  when  observed  from  distances  so  great  as  the  inter-  ligDal 
vals  between  these  stations.    When  the  angular  distance  ™**«^<>' 
between  two  objects,  each  distant  from  an  observer  from  desicai 
twenty  to  thirty  miles,  is  to  be  ascertained  with  the  mi-  opam- 
nule  accuracy  required  in  a  geodesical  survey,  it  is  indis-  *^*^°*» 
pcnsable  that  these  objects  should  be  well  defined  in  outline 
and  clearly  visible.    Such  objects  as  towers  and  steeples  are 
well  adapted  for  this  purpose ;  but  they  are  not  always  so 
situated  as  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  system  of  tri- 
angulation.     On  this  account,  artificial  signals  have  to  be 
frequently  constructed,  usually  pyramidal  structures  of 
wood  or  stone.     By  the  aid  of  powerful  lamps,  night  ob- 
servations are  also  capable  of  being  made  with  very  satisfac- 
tory results.     Under  the  existing  circumstances,  night  sig-  dangw  of 
nals  were  attended  with  manifest  danger,  and  Delambre  J^jj,, 
and  his  associates  appear  never  to  have  used  them  except 
on  one  occasion  close  to  Paris,  and  then,  perhaps  fortu- 
nately for  themselves,  in  a  most  imperfect  manner.    Only 
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a  few  nights  before  this  attempt,  thdr  attention  liad  been 
excited  by  a  lurid  glow  towards  the  south.    This  axooe 
&om  burning  houses  in  the  Place  du  Cairousel,  for  that 
happened  to  be  the  night  of  the  10th  of  August,  1792. 
Tbe  Although  fiimished  with  passports  and  other  documents 

astiono-  emanating  i&om  the  government,  the  astronomers  found 
cnpied^  themselves  stopped  by  serious  difficulties  arising  from  the 
with  the  disturbed  condition  of  society^.     The  construction  of  ag- 
work  en-  jj^  jg  ^^g  sometimes  prevented  by  the  people ;  the  observers 
^^  rai-  ^^^^  frequently  placed  under  aimea  surveillance  by  the 
barraae-  district  authorities.    Much  embarrassed  by  these  obstacles, 
meats;    Delambre  despatched  one  of  his  assistants  to  Paris  to  ob- 
tain fresh  passports,  which  were  rendered  the  more  neces- 
sary from  changes  that  had  taken  place  in  the  supreme 
power.     He  prudently  abstained  fit>m  presenting  himselfy 
as  he  foresaw  that  he  would  be  told  to  postpone  his  labours 
to  an  epoch  of  greater  tranquillity,  and  tbat  with  such  a 
postponement,  an  indefinite  period  might  elapse  before  the 
undertaking  could  be  again  resumed.    In  the  meanwhile 
he  caused  his  passports  to  be  visid  at  St.  Denis,  where  he 
happened  to  have  arrived,  and  also  took  the  precaution  of 
thej  are  obtaining  a  certificate  from  the  district  authorities.     But 
ttrreftted,  these  precautions  availed  little,  for  in  half  an  hour  after* 
wards  the  astronomer  with  his  companions  were  arrested  at 
Epinay.     The  instruments  were  regarded  with  particular 
suspicion,  as  perhaps  dan^rous  counter-revolutionary  en- 
gines ;  just  as,  a  few  centuries  before,  the  same  people  might 
nave  looked  upon  them  as  apparatus  connectea  with  the 
mysteries  of  tne  black  art.     Delambre  is  required  to  dis- 
play the  iostruments  on  the  groimd,  and  to  explain  their 
use.     As  may  be  readily  supposed,  not .  one  among  such 
a  cultivated  audience  can  understand  his  explanations. 
He  tries  vainly  to  excite  the  interest  of  two  surveyors  who 
hap^n  to  have  got  into  the  crowd,  by  showing  the  close 
affinity  between  his  operations  and  uie  labours  of  their 
profession.     These  men  would  not  compromise  themaelvea 
by  saying  anything;  they  dared  not  oppose  themselves  to 
the  tone  which  was  now  so  prevalent  among  the  multi- 
tude.    After  a  discussion  of  three  hours,  the  astronomeis 
were  conducted  back  to  St.  Denis  under  armed  escort. 
The  open  place  before  the  venerable  mausoleum  of  the 
kings  of  France  was  filled  with  groups  of  republican 
volunteers  waiting  to  be  armed  before  marching  to  de- 
fend the  frontier.     The  prisoners  had  to  pass  through 
this  motley  crowd;  their  carriages  are  explored;  a  heap 
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of  sealed  letters  addressed  to  the  authorities  of  the  de- 
partments in  which  the  geodesical  operations  were  to  be 
carried  on  are  discovered.  The  letters  are  speedily 
opened  and  publicly  read,  when  they  turn  out  to  l>e 
only  circulars,  in  winch  the  Committee  of  Public  Instruo* 
tion  of  the  National  Assembly  recommend  the  bearers  to 
the  good  offices  of  the  official  persona^  to  whom  they 
are  addressed.  When  the  curiosity  of  the  crowd  had 
been  satisfied  about  the  letters,  they  next  turn  to  the  in- 
struments. These  are  quickly  displayed  upon  the  open 
part  of  the  square,  and  Delambre  is  once  more  compelled 
to  attempt  alecture  on  geod^  under  circumstances  at 
once  terrible  and  ludicrous.  The  day  was  rapidly  wan- 
ing; the  last  rays  of  sunset  had  lon^  since  tinged  the 
summit  of  the  cathedral,  and  objects  dose  to  the  ground 
were  no  longer  distinctly  visible  in  the  growing  dusk  of 
twilight  The  first  ranks  of  the  numerous  audience 
saw  uttle,  and  heard  without  understanding;  the  more 
remote  heard  less,  and  saw  nothing.  Impatient  mur-andin 
murs  arose ;  cries  began  to  be  heard,  suggesting  the  8^^ 
usual  expeditious  means  employed  at  the  time  for  cutting  ^^'^^^ 
short  all  doubts.  The  president  of  the  district  has  the 
presence  of  mind  to  suggest  the  postponement  of  further 
inquiry  until  the  suspicious  lookmg  instruments  could  be 
examined  with  the  advantage  of  broad  day  light ;  and, 
affecting  a  tone  of  severity,  he  orders  these  and  all  other 
articles  oelonsing  to  the  astronomers  to  be  placed  under 
seal  Delambre  immediately  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
Preddent  of  the  National  Ai^embly,  entreating  some  spe- 
cific measure  for  the  protection  of  himself  and  his  asso- 
ciates. This  was  done  without  delay,  so  that  he  was  able  which 
to  emerge,  after  the  lapse  of  three  days,  from  a  place  of  ^^ 
concealment  where  he  had  been  obliged  to  remain  since  •**?* 
the  adventures  which  had  threatened  to  so  abruptiy  ter- 
minate his  scientific  career. 

For  some  time  after  these  events,  natural  obstacles  alone  in  1793 
opposed  themselves  to  the  progress  of  the  geodesical  oper-  fresh  po- 
ations.    During  the  spring  of  1793  firesh  £fficulties  arose,  ^^^' 
from  the  necessity  ol  constantly  procuring  new  passports,  trite; 
and  of  exhibiting  them  almost  unceasingly  at  the  demand 
of  every  local  authority.    About  this  period  also,  the  tri- 
angulation  having  been  pushed  to  the  northern  extremity 
of  the  arc,  the  observers  found  themselves  close  to^  the 
scene  of  war,  but  by  changing  a  few  intended  stations, 
they  were  able  to  avoid  the  awkwardness  of  carrying  on 
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their  ecientific  labours  in  the  presence  of  two  hostile 
armies.    The  work  had  now  aavanced  to  the  south  of 

m 

Paris;  and  as  the  triangulation  approached  the  Loire, 
it  was  found  essential  to  construct,  on  the  hill  of  CShatdl- 
Ion,  between  Pithiviers  and  Orleans,  a  signal  of  con- 
siderable dimensions.  As  this  structure  was  to  serve  as  a 
kind  of  geodesical  obaenratoiy,  it  had  to  be  so  made  as  to 
present  not  only  a  wide  sur&ce  to  the  autumnal  and  wintry 
gales  that  now  began  to  rage,  but  also  a  very  conspicuous 
appearance  amon'g  surrounmng  objects.  The  erection  thus 
became  a  firuitftd  source  of  the  most  absurd  rumours,  and 
had  to  support,  along  with  the  fiiry  of  the  elem^its,  the 
equally  bund  attacks  of  many  a  village  orator, 
and  the  Hitherto  the  obstacles  encountered  by  the  little  band 
Jl^^®  of  scientific  observers  had  been  generally  such  as  would  na- 
tions an  turally  arise  at  any  period,  and  in  any  country,  fix>m  the 
suspend-  combmed  influence  of  popular  ignorance  with  the  ezcite- 
^'  ment  consequent  on  a  disturbed  state  of  society.  But  at 
Chattillon,  they  became  acquainted  with  a  fact  which,  for 
a  time,  put  an  end  to  their  labours.  The  Academy  of 
Sciences  had  been  abolished  six  months  previously ;  but  the 
Commission  for  Weights  and  Measures  was  retained  by  a 
special  decree.  The  party  now  in  power  was  favourable 
to  the  metrical  system,  but  had  little  sympathy  with  the 
fimdamental  operations  required  for  its  estaolismnent.  A 
provisional  standard  of  length,  deduced  from  former  mea- 
surements, was  apparently  deemed  good  enough  for  defi- 
nite adoption.  Tne  commissioners  of  the  metrical  system 
received  hints  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  rapidly  termi- 
nate their  labours,  and  that  some  of  them  would  very  soon 
be  dispensed  from  further  occupation.  Not  long  afterwardb 
Delambre  received  an  official  communication,  enclosbg 
a  decree  which  is  here  given  verbatim. 

Da  troifli^xne  jour  de  NiroM)  Tan  denzitee  de  la 
BepubUque  Fnuifaiae,  one  et  indiyiaible. 

bj  a  de-      Le  Comit^  de  Saint  Pnblic,  consid^nuit  oombien  11  importe  a 
^iTV^     ramelioration  de  TeBprit  pnblic  que  cenz  qui  sont  chai^  da 
mltteeof  SO^^^riieineot  ne  d^l^gaent  de  foncrioo  ni  ne  donnent  de  missioo 
Public     qn'  k  dea  homines  dlgnes  de  confiance  par  leor  vertos  i^pab- 
Safet/.    licaines  et  lenr  halne  poor  les  rois;  apr^s  s'en  ^tre  concert^  avec 
lea  membres  da  Comit6  d'  Inetraotion  Pabliqae,  occap^s  speciale- 
ment  de  1*  operation  des  poids  et  mesnres,  arr§te  qne  Borda,  La- 
voisier, Laplace,  Coalomb,  BrissoD,  et  Delambre,  oessenmt,  k 
compter  de  ce  joar,  d*  etre  membres  de  la  Commission  dea  Poids 
et  Mesaresy  et  remettront  de  soite,  avec  inventaire,  aox  membres 
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restans,  lea  instninientB,  calcnls,  notes,  m^moires,  et  g^o^ralement 
tout  ce  qui  est  entre  lenr  mains  de  relatif  a  V  operation  de 
mesores.  Arrdte,  en  outre,  qne  les  membres  restans  a  la  Com- 
mission des  Poids  et  Mesnres,  feront  connaitre  an  plntdt  aa 
Comit^  de  Saint  Public  quels  sont  les  hommes  dont  die  a  imo 
besoin  indispensable  pour  la  continuation  de  ses  travaux,  et 
qn*  elle  fera  part  en  mime  temps  de  ses  vues  sur  les  mojens  de 
donner  le  plut6t  possible  V  usage  des  nouvelles  mesures  a  tons  les 
citojens  en  profitant  de  1'  impalsion  revolutionnaire. 

Le  ministre  de  1'  int^rieur  tiendra  la  main  k  1'  execution  da 
pr^nt  arrdt^. 

To  this  document  were  signed  the  names  of  Bar^re, 
Robespierre,  Billaud-Varrene,  Couthon,  Collot  d'  Her- 
l)ois:  thus  giving  to  the  decree  the  character  of  the 
strongest  testimonial  in  favour  of  those  against  whom  it 
was  directed. 

Delambre  himself  seems  to  have  thought  that  the  first  Political 
part  of  this  decree  contained  only  an  empty  pretext,  and  ^^^  *^" 
that  no  one  would  be  so  absurd  as  to  suppose  that  he  ]|cieDee. 
ahould  quit  his  signals  and  instruments  in  order  to  display 
in  the  clubs  his  republican  sentiments  and  hatred  of 
kings.  Political  fiiror  is,  however,  a  strong  incentive 
to  aosurdities  as  well  as  to  deeds  of  oppression ;  and  its 
hostility  to  science,  whenever  the  latter  cannot  be  de- 
graded into  its  service,  is  sometimes  manifested  in  other 
countries  besides  France,  and  bjr  men  claiming  for  them- 
selves much  more  coolness,  moderation,  and  wisdom,  than 
the  terrorists  of  the  Revolution.  The  discussion  carried 
on  in  England  about  the  commencement  of  the  American 
war  as  to  the  comparative  merits  of  Hghtning  conductors 
terminating  in  round  knobs  or  in  points,  deserves  on  this 
account  a  prominent  place  in  the  history  of  science. 
Notwithstanding,  as  most  readers  will  anticipate,  the  al- 
most unanimous  opinion  of  British  savans  m  favour  of 
pointed  conductors,  the  contrary  views  were  countenanced 
m  the  highest  quarters  of  the  state,  because  it  would  be 
unseemly  to  adopt  the  invention  of  a  rebel  like  Franklin. 
It  is  said  that  the  resignation  of  Sir  John  Pringle,  as  Pre- 
sident of  the  Royal  Society,  at  this  period,  arose  from  his 
disinclination  to  imitate  the  courtiers  of  Canute,  by  assert- 
ing the  supremacy  of  the  royal  prerogative  over  the  laws 
of  the  creation.^     Political  or  personal  prejudices,  how- 

*  A  well  known  instance  of  a  aomewhat  analogoaa  character  is  thus 
leferred  to  by  Humboldt :  "^  It  is  scarcely  necessaiy  to  mention  that 
Protestant  phyaicians  suffered  themselves  sometimes  to  be  influenced 
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ever,  do  not  preclude  the  poasibilii^  that  the  Committee  of 
Public  Safety,  careless  of  tke  scientific  character  of  the  ope* 
rations  then  m  progress,  sincerely  desired  that  they  should 
be  hastened  to  an  end,  so  as  to  take  advantage  of  the  impel- 
ling force  of  the  Revolution  in  propa^ting  the  new  system 
of  weights  and  measures,  of  Tviiicn  they  were  to  form  the 
foundation.     If  so,  this  hope  was  apparently  groundless; 
for  it  was  not  imtil  lon^  an;erwards,  and  in  times  of  un- 
usual tranquillity,  that  tne  decimal  weights  and  measures 
commenced  definitively  to  supersede  their  antiquated  pre- 
decessors. 
K«<iom-       The  suspension  of  the  geodesical  operations  did  not 
ZTot  continue  much  beyond  the  period  at  which  the  power  of 
opera-     those  who  commanded  that  suspension  had  passed  away 
tions  in   ^^th  themselves ;  and  in  the  sprmg  of  1794  arrangements 
were  made  for  resumm^  the  work  nearly  on  the  same 
footing  as  before.     In  the  meantime,  MechaLn  had  not 
only  to  contend  with  physical  obstacles  among  tlie  Pyre- 
nees, but  also  with  difficulties  arising  from  the  war  which 
had  broken  out  with  Spain.     The  signals  marking  his 
stations  were  frequentl/dest^yed,  t^instrum^  and 
even  the  observers  were  sometimes  imperilled  by  the  fiur 
of  those  ascending  and  descending  rasts  of  wind  which 
aie  80  prevalent  Long  the  deep  g^r^of  the  mounlains. 
The  dangers  arising  fiom  parties  of  guerillas  were  fortu- 
nately much  diminished  by  the  liberality  of  the  Spanish 
authorities,  who,   for  a  considerable    time,    invariably 
granted  the  utmost  fireedom  of  action  to  the  French  as- 
tronomers.   At  length,  it  appeared  to  the  general  sta- 
tioned  on  the  frontier,  that  tne  information  acquired  by 
Mechsun  and  his  companions  respecting  the  country  tra- 
versed during  the  operations  might  prove  prejudicial  to 
the  interests  of  Spain,  and  accordingly  the  astronomer 
was  ordered  not  to  quit  the  country. 
Embar-       In  the  autumn  of  1794,  Delambre  recommenced  his 
>^*'*'       labours  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Loire,  but  his  pro- 
■tH?en-  g^^  ^^  ^^  slow,  firom  the  necessity  of  defiitying  all 
conn-      expenses  witn  the  now  greatly  depreciated  assignats. 
^^'^       Aner  an  absence  of  several  months  from  this  quarter,  in 
order  to  execute  the  tedious  and  difficult  operation  of  de- 
termining with  precision  the  latitude   ot  Dunkirk,  he 
proceedea  with  the  work  to  the  south  of  Bourges,  among 

by  religioiis  intolerance  and  hatred  of  the  Jeaoita,  in  the  long  contro- 
Teray  that  was  maintained  respecting  the  good  or  eyil  effects  of  the 
lever  bark" — Views  of  Nature,  p.  423.    Bohn's  edition. 
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the  central  districts  of  Fiance.  Some  trouble,  and  much 
delay,  arose  in  this  part  of  the  country,  owing  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  church  steeples,  that  would  have  afforded 
excellent  signals,  had  been  stunted  of  their  proportions  by 
revolutionaiy  fanaticism.  One  representatiye  of  the  peo- 
ple had  boasted,  in  a  letter  to  the  National  As8emDly,aboat  ge- 
that  he  had  levelled  those  steeples  which  so  proudly  reared  ?^^^ 
themselves  above  the  humble  dwellings  of  the  "  eans  ctUr  •'^^"*"' 
lottei*,  Delambre  witnessed  everywhere  that  the  humble 
^^sans  cvUottefT  regretted  very  much  the  loss  of  their 
steeples;  and,  on  one  occasion,  having  had  to  supply  a 
church  spire,  which  his  triangulations  rendered  mdis- 
pensable,  its  subsequent  removal  was  prevented  by  the 
aetermined  opposition  of  the  entire  parish.  At  another 
station,  having  covered  with  white  canvas,  to  render  dis- 
tinct, one  side  of  a  pyramid  of  planks  which  occupied  the 
place  of  a  levelled  cnurch  spire,  an  alarm  arose  among  the 
people  at  the  si^ht  of  a  colour  in  their  eyes  so  significant  of 
coimter-revolution ;  but  a  complete  remedy  was  soon  pro- 
vided, by  attaching  to  one  side  of  the  white  canvas  a 
strip  of  red  cloth,  and  to  the  other  side  a  strip  of  blue. 
This  signal  was  always  respected,  while  another,  only  a 
few  leases  to  the  south,  was  in  constant  danger.  The 
very  day  on  which  it  was  erected,  a  violent  storm 
visited  tne  neighbourhood,  and  the  moimtain  torrents 
swept  an  immense  volume  of  earth  and  gravel  into  the 
streets  of  the  adjacent  town,  where  apprehensions  were  at 
the  same  time  entertained  for  the  safety  of  a  bridge 
acit)ss  the  river  Dordo^e.  The  signal  was  blamed  &r 
these  disasters,  and  it  nad  also  to  bear  the  imputation  of 
causing  the  heavy  rains  which  for  two  months  suspended 
agricultural  labours  among  the  mountains.  Several  at- 
tempts were  made  to  cause  its  removal ;  but,  fortunately, 
its  position  was  almost  inaccessible.  All  the  triangulation 
of  tne  south  having  been  finished,  nothing  remained  but 
the  measurement  of  the  two  bases  at  Melun  and  Peipig- 
nan.  These  measurements  were  terminated  without  any 
difficulty,  except  such  as  are  natural  in  labours  requiring 
so  many  precautions,  and  in  which  the  physical  observer 
is  coiApelled  to  employ  every  resource  that  science  can 
bring  to  his  aid. 

Invitations  had  been  lonff  snce  issued  by  the  French  Comnii- 
government  to  neutral  and  ulied  countries,  m  which  they  ^JJJj^ 
were  requested  to  send  deputies  to  Paris,  who  should  as-  toamnge 
sist,  along  with  the  commissioners  of  the  Academy  of 
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the  me-  Sciences,  in  the  final  settlement  of  a  metrical  system 
^"^    adapted  to  the  usa^  of  all  nations.      Such  deputies  had 
■^     *   been  accordingly  despatched  from  the  Netherlands,  Den- 
mark, Spain,  Switzerland,  and  several  states  of  Italy.  Hie 
and  to     entire  body  of  French  and  foreign  commissioners  naving 
^°*    assembled  about  the  beginning  of  the  year  1798,  divided 
suiuof   itself  into  sub-committees;  one,  for  examining  die  astro- 
the  mea-  nomical  and  geodesical  results  of  the  operations  whose 
•°^     history  has  been  partly  related ;  one,  for  determining  the 
relation  of  the  stuidard  so  deduced  to  previously  existing 
standards ;  and  another  for  fixing  the  unit  of  weight. 
Thflie  The  labours  of  the  first  committee  resulted  in  pointing 

•hoff      out  some  hitherto  unknown  deviations  of  the  Earth^s  figure 
^^  and  structure  from  the  more  symmetrical  conditions  wSS 
iiti«sin  it  had  been  previously  supposed  to  possess.     The  con- 
tbe         cordance  between  the  numerical  results,  as  well  as  the 
?*^^*"    skill  and  experience  of  the  observers,  would  not  allow  the 
'^^    comnussionera  to  attribute  these  ano^aUes  to  errors  of  ob- 
servation.     The  dimensions  of  the  Earth  finally  deduced, 
differed  but  slightly  from  those  already  assigned  by  ear- 
lier measurements. 
Deter-        As  the  length  of  the  arc  of  meridian  was  necessarily 
mination  estimated  in  terms  of  the  platinum  rods  employed  in 
d«^"of  *^®  measurement  of  the  bases,  the  relations  of  these  rods 
length     to  existing  standards  would  determine  the  length  of  the 
and  ca-   metrical  standard  in  terms  of  the  ancient  system  of  mea- 
padty.     g^pgg      T^Q  comparison  was  made,  as  usual  in  all  similar 
cases,  by  the  aid  of  an  apparatus  furnished  with  sliding 
microscopes  and  thermometers,  so  that  the  most  minute 
differences  between  the  metallic  bars  submitted  to  exami- 
nation could  be  readily  detected.     The  comparison  in  the 
present  case  amounted  rather  to  a  verification  of  the  rods 
employed  in  measuring  the  bases  of  triangulation,   for 
these  rods  had  been  themselves  constructed  after  the  toise 
or  fathom  called  the  toise  of  Peru,  which  was  deposited 
with  the  French  Academy.     From  these  different  pro- 
cesses it  appeared  that  the  ten-millionth  part  of  an  arc 
extending  m)m  the  pole  to  the  equator  was  443.3255 
lines  of  the  old  measure,  and  a  bar  of  this  length  was  ac- 
cording adopted  as  the  metre.     When  the  measurecl  arc 
was  afterwards  prolonged  to  Formentera,  this  value  was 
altered  by  less  than  than  its  sixty-thousandth  part.     The 
length  aUerwards  definitively  adopted  is  443.296  lines; 
so  that  the  metre  is  equivalent  to  a  little  more  than 
thirty-nine  and  one-third  English  inches.     The  standards 
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of  surface  and  capacity,  as  may  be  readily  conceived, 
were  deduced  from  multiples  or  submultiples  of  the  linear 
standard.  Thus  a  square  ten  metres  long  was  designated 
as  the  standard  of  surface  for  land  measure;  in  other 
words,  the  value  of  this  unit  is  one  hundred  square 
metres.  The  standard  of  capacity  for  liquids  was  deter- 
mined by  finding  a  cylindrical  volume  equal  to  a  cube 
whose  edges  are  formed  by  tenths  of  the  linear  standard. 
This  is  the  litre,  a  measure  somewhat  smaller  in  capacity 
than  one  of  our  imperial  quarts. 

In  order  to  determine  a  unit  of  weight  in  harmony  S^l^ction 
with  the  rest  of  the  metrical  system,  obvious  considera-  Sard  o?' 
tions  present  themselves  in  guiding  the  choice  of  a  philo-  weight, 
sophical  inquirer.  The  weight  of  any  substance  depends 
on  its  density  as  well  as  on  its  bulk.  Density  is  a  property 
of  matter  wnich  is  known  to  vary  not  only  among  different 
substances,  but  also  even  in  the  same  substance  when  un- 
der different  conditions.  It  became,  therefore,  desirable 
to  choose  a  body  over  whose  conditions  the  utmost  control 
could  be  exercised,  and  which  could  also  be  easily  ob- 
tained at  all  times  and  in  every  part  of  the  world.  Water 
possessing  the  required  properties,  it  was  selected  as  the 
substance  adapted  to  furnish  the  best  unit  of  weight. 
£<mal  volumes  of  distilled  water,  at  the  same  temperature 
and  under  ordinary  atmospherical  conditions,  are  known  to 
have  equal  weights  all  over  the  world.  Like  all  other 
bodies,  water  is  susceptible  of  changes  of  volume  by 
changes  of  temperature.  It  expands  when  heated  beyond 
its  ordinary  temperature  in  our  climate ;  and  every  person 
who  has  experienced  a  warm  bath  is  awaie  that  the  water 
must  be  agitated  in  order  to  perfectly  mingle  the  warmer 
liquid,  wUch  tends  to  float,  m  virtue  ^fits  comparative 
lightness,  above  the  colder  and  heavier  fluid  that  rests  at 
the  bottom.  When  water  cools  to  a  sensible  degree  be- 
low the  ordinary  temperature,  it  becomes  at  first  heavier, 
but  after  losing  a  certain  amount  of  heat,  it  again  expands 
and  becomes  light,  so  that,  when  frozen,  tne  solidified 
water  floats  above  the  liquid  mass  of  which  it  had  formed 
a  part.  It  thus  happens  that  water  has  a  maximum  of 
density;  that  is,  at  a  certain  temperature,  a  given  volume 
is  heavier  than  an  equal  volume  at  any  higher  or  lower 
temperature.  Provided  that  the  water  is  in  a  state  of 
purity,  this  maximum  is  invariable.  The  weight  of  a 
litre  of  distilled  water  at  its  m4xximum  density  was  accor- 
dingly adopted  as  the  standard  of  weight,  and  called  a 
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kilogramme.  The  preparation  of  a  corresponding  mass  of 
metal  to  be  kept  for  reference,  was  executed  imder  the 
superintendence  of  a  skilful  physicist,  Lefevre-Gineaii, 
with  every  precaution  requirea  in  an  opeiatMm  of  such 
extreme  aehcacj.  This  unit  of  wmght  had  subsequent! j 
to  be  compared  with  existing  units,  when  it  was  found  to 
be  equivafant  to  18827.15  french  grains,  or  a  little  more 
than  two  English  poimds  avoirdupois. 

The  units  of  length,  capacity,  and  weight  having  been 

^f*  xT  ^^^™^6^  multiples  ana  subdivisions  according  to  the 
Fraoch  decimal  scale  were  easily  firamed,  and  a  special  nomencla- 
raetrical  ture  was  devised  for  tine  entire  system  thus  invented, 
■yitem,  This  nomenclature  had  been  proposed  in  different  forma, 
sometimes  consisting  merely  of  the  names  of  former 
measures  with  a  new  signification — sometimes  with  such 
names  slightly  modified ;  that  which  was  at  last  defini- 
tively adopted  has  no  connection  with  the  nomenclature 
of  ti^e  o4r  weights  and  meaauies.  It  has  nothing 
French  about  its  character,  more  than  aziy  other  group  of 
scientific  terms  derived  from  Greek  and  Latin  roots.  The 
words  fAErpov  (measure),  Xtrpa  ^easure  for  liquids),  and 
ypafifia  (small  weight),  form  the  foundation  of  the  metrical 
nomenclature.  A  thousand  times  the  weight  called  a 
gramme,  being  the  most  convenient  for  the  umt  of  weight, 
was  necessarily  called  a  chilogramme,  or  kilogramme,  K 
being  used  as  the  representative  of  x  ^^^  ^^  ^^  of 
euphony.  The  multiples  of  the  units  are  designated  by 
Greek  prefixes,  thus:  *' decametre**,  for  a  measure  ten 
metres  in  length, ''  hectometre**,  for  one  equivalent  to  one 
hundred  metres.    The  subdivisions  are  denoted  by  Latin 

1>^fixes:  thus,  "decimetre**  means  a  measure  e^ual  in 
ength  to  the  tenth  part  of  a  metre ;  while  a  "  millimetre** 
is  the  thousandth  part  of  a  metve.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
name  the  rest,  and  a  slight  acquaintance  with  the  system 
shows  that  most  of  its  terms  are  nearly  superfluous ;  ror  the 
decimal  metrical  system  possesses  the  great  practical  ad- 
vantage of  not  requiring  any  technical  tenns  beyond  those 
attached  to  its  umts.  Th\is,  instead  of  writii^  two  hec- 
tometres, we  might  write  200  metres ;  instead  of  half  a 
centilitre,  g^Trlitre.  This  course  appears  to  be  the  most 
easily  intelfigible;  and  as  weights  and  measuies  are 
intended  for  the  use  of  the  great  mass  of  mankind,  their 
terminology  should  be  as  free  as  possible  fit>m  any  appear- 
ance of  learned  formality.  Had  the  new  system  of  weights 
and  measures  been  intended  exclusively  for  France,  it 
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maj  perhapB  have  been  prudent  to  have  adopted  a  nomen- 
clature wholly  derived  from  the  vernacular  tongue.  In  anobsu- 
the  course  of  a  tedious  struggle  against  the  active  force  of  ^^J^ 
prejudices  and  the  formidabk  inertia  of  mental  indolence, 
the  new  metrical  system  could  not  have  have  had  any 
more  serioufl  obstacle  to  its  reception  among  the  rural 
popidation  of  France,  than  its  Greco-Latin  nomenclature. 
If  that  system  should  be  extended  to  other  countries  be- 
sides those  in  which  it  has  been  already  adopted,  the 
terms  denoting  the  units  shoidd  at  meet  be  introduced  at 
first  into  their  languages,  the  multiples  and  fractions  being 
expressed  by  the  aid  of  numbers.  Such  names  are  not 
solely  for  the  purposes  of  science,  where  the  learner  who 
has  any  pretensions  to  acquire  knowledge  must  be  pre- 
pared to  understand  compact,  though  to  him  strange, 
terms  derived  from  Greek  or  Latin  roots,  which  cotdd  not 
be  abandoned  for  corresponding  vernacular  expressions 
without  the  use  of  a  cumbroiis  and  inexact  phraseology. 
A  man  who  never  heard  of  the  names  of  Pericles,  The- 
mistocles,  or  Epaminondas,  would  scarcely  demand  their 
provisional  abuidonment  in  a  popular  expoeition  of  Grre- 
cian  history,  for  such  names  as  Smith,  Biown,  and  Thom- 
son, which,  although  not  the  most  suitable  designations  of 
the  personages  to  whom  they  would  be  appbed,  would 
have  the  advantage  of  being  more  familiar  to  his  ear;  and 
yet  the  same  person  would  complain  of  scientific  terms, 
even  when  fuUy  explained,  for  no  other  reason  than  their 
un&miliarity.  Absurd  as  are  the  objections  to  scientific 
language  on  the  part  of  persons  professing  to  be  learners, 
those  nsefiil  members  of  society  who  are  engaged  in  the 
active  business  of  life,  and  who  have  no  pretensions  to 
scientific  or  literary  acquirements,  cannot  be  so  fairly  ex- 
pected to  quickly  master  a  strange  nomenclature  applied 
to  some  of  the  objects  that  constantly  occupy  their  atten- 
tion and  minister  to  their  daily  wants. 

In  connection  with  the  formalion  of  a  decimal  system  Gndnal 
of  weights  and  measures  in  France,  the  coinage  was  natu-  prognas 
rally  arranged  according  to  a  corresponding  system.  This  ^^^ 
soon  became  much  better  known  and  more  universally  tried 
employed  than  the  new  system  of  weights  and  measures,  ujtum. 
The  use  of  the  old  weights  and  measures,  slightly  modi- 
fied, had  even  to  be  sanctioned  by  successive  govern- 
ments, until  July,  1837,  when  a  law  was  j^assed  enlorcing, 
firom  ihe  beginnmg  of  1840,  the  exclusive  usa^  of  the 
improved  system,  as  determined  by  the  commission  of 
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1798.    Its  meritB  are  now  practically  appreciated  not  only 
in  France,  but  in  every  state  of  Europe  and  America, 
where  it  has  been  introduced.    A  few  countries,  without 
adopting  the  French  system,  have  long  since  employed 
some  system  of  decimal  coinage  or  measures.     Thus  in 
the  United  States  of  America  a  decimal  system  of  coina 
coexists  with  weights  and  measures  similar  to  those  of 
Britain. 
iDterDA-      The  feeling  which  has  been  long  growing  in  favour  of 
tional      s^  decimal  system  in  England,  and  which  parliamentaiy 
^i^,^     '  inquiries  from  time  to  tmie  so  clearly  reveal,  has  very 
fornni-  recently  received  a  considerable  accession  of  strength, 
formltj   The  industrial  exhibition  of  1855,  held  in  Paris,  having 
we^hts)  Attracted  to  that  capital  an  unusual  concoiuse   of  the 
and  mea- thoughtful  as  well  as  practical  minds  of  every  nation, 
•*"*■•      meetmgs  were  held  for  the  discussion  of  suitable  projects 
for  inducinj?  all  civilized  powers  to  unite  in  adopting 
a  system  of  weights,  measures,  and  coins,  adapted  to  the 
requirements  of  all  mankind.     An  international  associar 
tion,  centred  in  Paris,  with  branches  in  the  principal 
states  of  Europe  and  America,  was  accordingly  orga- 
nized imder  the  presidency  of  Baron  Rothschild.     This 
body  has  already  effected  considerable  progress  in  the 
objects  for  which  it  was  established ;  and,  chiefly  through 
the  exertions  of  Mr.  James  Yates,  of  London,  the  English 
branch  has  succeeded  in  exciting  a  feeling  throu^out 
these  coimtries  which  promises  to  give  the  consideration  of 
a  new  system  of  weigfite,  measures,  and  coins,  a  fcr  wider 
basis  than  it  had  previously  j^ossessed. 
ReuoDs       The  advantages  to  the  entire  human  race  which  a  uni- 
fnr  be-     yersal  metrical  and  monetary  system  would  confer,  are  now 
that rach  ^^7  g^^^^y  admitted;  but  doubts  are  entertained  as 
a  system  to  the  practicability  of  so  great  an  achievement     Such 
*^^P  ^    doubts  arise  partly  from  the  known  obstacles  presented  by 
mUj       the  habits  and  mental  indolence  of  the  majority  of  society ; 
adopted,  but  similar  improvements  have  triumphed  in  every  country 
over  the  same  difficulties,  and  in  some  nations  a  uniform 
decimal  monetary  and  metrical  system  has  already  gained 
possesion  of  the  shop,  the  countmg-house,  and  me  mar> 
xet.     A  system  established  in  conformity  with  mental 
habits  that  belong  to  all  mankind,  which  takes  its  standard 
of  length  from  the  dimensions  of  the  planet  of  which 
they  are  common  inhabitants,  and  its  standard  of  weight 
from  that  liquid  which  is  at  once  the  most  useful  to  man 
and  the  most  universally  diffused,  cannot  assuredly  be 
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accosed  of  exhibiting  any  peculiarities  merely  local,  or 
any  traces  of  being  subservient  to  the  adyancement  of  the 
views  of  a  political  party.  That  all  these  qualities  are 
poBsessed  by  the  French  metrical  sj^stem,  no  person  can 
doubty  who  examines  the  histoiy  of  its  ori^,  and  medi- 
tates over  its  philosophical  character.  Objections,  inobjee- 
some  measure  well  founded,  have  been  raised  by  a  few  tions  to 
eminent  scientific  men  in  Endand  against  the  adoption  ^'J^' 
of  standards  found  in  nature.  The  length  of  the  seconds*  natan, 
pendidum  and  the  dimensions  of  the  Earth,  are  the  only 
two  invariable  quantities  which  appear  to  be  within  our 
reach;  but  their  determinations  do  not  give  strictly  the 
same  results  in  every  country.  The  Earth's  figure  is 
not  perfectly  regular,  nor  is  its  structure  homogeneous. 
The  meridians  in  different  countries,  although  curves  very 
similar,  are  not  precisely  alike ;  and  the  lengths  corres- 
ponding to  the  same  celestial  arc,  will  differ  from  one 
meridian  to  another.  If  lines  traced  on  the  true  surface 
of  the  Earth,  over  hill  and  valley,  were  those  estimated,  the 
discrepancies  would  probably  be  still  greater;  but  those 
which  are  measured,  althougn  independent  of  small  local 
irregularities,  are  affected  by  the  greater  deviations  of  the 
Earth's  figure  from  an  ellipsoid  of  revolution.  The  length 
of  an  invariable  pendulum  depends  on  the  intensity  of  gra* 
yity  at  the  place  where  it  is  set  in  vibration.  This  inten- 
sity, as  might  be  expected  a  priori,  varies  not  only  in 
gomg  firom  the  equator  to  the  pole,  but  also  sometimes, 
Uiough  in  a  less  degree  and  with  less  regularity,  in  the 
direction  of  the  pardlels.  The  differences  between  the  re- 
sults of  dimensions  of  the  Earth,  obtained  from  distant 
geodesical  operations,  and  of  the  lengths  of  the  second's 
pendtdum,  as  determined  by  different  observers  at  different 
stations,  although  fiur  below  what  are  required  to  be  consi- 
dered in  the  formation  of  a  standard  of  length  for  ordinary 
operations,  yet  may  become  important  in  coimection  with 
scientific  determinations  where  a  higher  degree  of  preci- 
sion is  desirable.  On  this  account  it  has  even  been  pro- 
posed to  abandon  natural  standards  altogether,  and  to 
merely  adopt  the  old  evBtem  with  additional  precautions 
of  inclosing  the  standards  in  a  place  of  safety,  whence  they 
could  be  obtained  for  rarely  occurring  and  important 
national  objects,  only  with  great  trouble  and  with  the 
sanction  of  the  highest  l^islatiye  authority.  The  estab-  tbown  to 
lishment  of  a  natural  standard  does  not,  however,  preclude  Im  laTaiid. 
the  fulfilment  of  such  an  arrangement — ^the  preserved  stan- 
I.  23 
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dard  would  always  neceesaiily  retain  the  liigher  antliority ; 
but  this  should  not  prevent  the  existence  of  some  proTi- 
don  against  its  injuiy  or  loss.    Even  were  these  contin- 

fencies  completely  ooviated,  it  would  manifestly  contri- 
ute  to  the  cosmopolitan  character  of  a  universal  standard, 
if  it  were  either  the  length  of  the  second  pendulum  at 
the  equator,  or  a  fraction  of  the  Earth's  dimensiona,  ap- 
proaching to  the  truth  fax  more  closely  than  the  ordinary 
purposes  of  society  would  ever  be  likely  to  require. 
Sagges-       A  standard  based  on  no  philosophical  idea  whatever, 
tion  of  a  could  Only  be  proposed  for  the  exclusive  use  of  a  dngle 
sumdard  i^ation,  and  is  certainly  far  from  being  inaj^propriate 
if  ano-    wherever  the  entire  system  of  division  of  weights  and 
^\A  hA  ^^^'^^^^^s  ^^  ^^  pretension  to  be  in  harmony  with  the 
desira-    numerical  scale  which  forms  the  basis  of  all  computation. 
bl&         The  slight  deviations  of  the  Earth's  figure  from  tnat  of  an 
ellipsoid  of  revolution,  rendering  its  meridians  dissimilar, 
might  suggest  the  adoption  of  another  ideal  standard,  if 
the  subject  is  really  worthy  of  serious  reconsideration.  The 
axis  of  rotation  of  the  Earth  is  common  to  every  meridian, 
and  its  most  correct  value  is  obtedned  by  a  comparison  of 
the  measurements  of  several  different  arcs  belonging  to  dif- 
ferent meridians.    An  easily  remembered  fraction  of  this 
axis  might  form  a  standard  of  length,  which  would  be  less 
liable  to  vary  in  its  estimated  value  than  a  fraction  derived 
directly  from  an  arc  of  a  meridian,  the  influence  of  the 
physical  peculiarities  of  the  coimtries  through  which  the 
measured  arcs  happen  to  pass  would  be  nearfy  eliminated, 
and  the  final  result  would  be  of  a  kind  to  which  eveiy 
country  would  have  the  same  relation.    We  are,  however, 
&r  from  proposing  the  adoption  of  a  new  standard,  and  we 
make  this  suggestion  only  as  a  mode  for  overcoming  any 
difficulties  that  may  impede  the  reception  of  the  me- 
trical system  among  those  great  nations  into  whose  shops 
and  markets  it  has  not  as  yet  found  its  way. 
General       It  is  natural  to  suppose  tnat  the  philosophical  excellence 
th*  df  •  ^^^  practical  advantages  of  the  new  metrical  system  would 
cimal    '  ^  ™^^  readily  aclmowledged  among  scientific  circles, 
system    It  has  been  accordingly  for  many  years  introduced  into 
for  the    scientific  cabinets  and  laboratories  over  the  greater  part  of 
of  ^S^  EuK^,  and  with  or  without  the  co5peration  of  govem- 
eoce.      ments,  has  made  itself  familiar  to  a  liu'ge  number  of  the 
better  educated  classes  of  every  coimtry. 

Besides  the  estimation  of  len^h,  surface,  volume,  and 
weight,  in  science  and  the  useful  arts,  it  is  often  necessary 
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to  estimate  relative  quantitieB  of  heat.  For  tliis  purpose,  a  EsUmft- 
universal  standard  presents  itself,  in  the  property  by  which  *'®"  ^ 
water  under  the  same  pressure  boils  and  freezes  at  fixed  c^i^ 
temperatures.  The  interval  between  these  temperatures  toAded- 
has  accordingly  been  adopted  as  the  standard  for  measur-  m*l^y»- 
ing  heat.  Its  division  into  100  de^es,  long  since  pro-  **"' 
posed  by  the  Swedish  philosopher  Celsius,  has  CTadually 
superseded  the  division  into  eififhty  deerees  introduced  by 
Riamnur  in  France.  TTie  ceStl^dlVr  hundred^egri 
thermometer  is  completely  in  harmony  with  the  decimal 
metrical  sjrstem,  ana  the  one  is  likely  to  be  fairly  appre- 
ciated wherever  the  advanta^  of  the  other  have  been  felt. 
Although  the  somewhat  arbitrary  thermometrical  scale  in- 
troduced hj  Fahrenheit  has  held  its  ground  up  to  the  pre- 
sent tame  m  Great  Britain,  the  inferiority  of  that  scale  to 
its  more  philosophical  competitor  is  now  beginning  to  be 
felt,  and  the  latter  has  been  recently  adopted  by  eminent 
English  phjrsicists  in  an  extensive  series  of  researches  on 
the  mechanical  and  molecular  conditions  of  heat.  The 
increasing  attention  which  the  climate  of  the  globe  is  con- 
stantly receiving,  and  the  vast  number  of  observations 
which  are  now  made,  both  on  land  and  sea,  render  it  ex- 
tremely desirable  that  a  uniform  system  should  be  pursued 
in  estimating  the  most  important  of  all  climatological  ele- 
ments. On  this  account  alone,  if  a  universal  system  of 
weights  and  measures  should  be  established,  the  thermo- 
metrical scale  must  claim  a  share  in  the  improvement — a 
change  which  will  fortunately  be  of  the  simplest  nature, 
as  it  will  only  require  that  a  selection  be  made  of  one 
scale  out  of  the  three  that  have  been  generally  received 
among  civilized  nations. 

The  arrangement  of  coins  according  to  a  decimal  scale  Pratent 
is  easily  understood.     Thus,  the  franc  being  the  basis  of  *"•"«•- 
the  French  coinage,  its  multiples  are — ^in  gold,  the  pieces  ^^  ® 
of  lOOfi-.,  SOfr.,  20fr.,  and  lOfir. ;  in  silver,  those  of  5fr.  and  French 
2fr.     Its  hundredth  part  is  called  the  centime ;  and  the  coioMge, 
multiples  of  that  in  silver  are,  50c.  and  20c. ;  in  copper 
or  bronze,  lOc,  5c.,  and  2c.     These  are  numbers  belong- 
ing to  the  decimal  scale,  because  those  less  than  ten  evenly 
divide  it,  and  those  less  than  one  hundred  are  also  even 
divisors  of  that  number.      The  introduction  of  such  a 
system  into  accounts  immediately  removes  a  mass  of  super- 
nuous  figures.     In  cases  where  per-centages  of  sums  of 
money  are  estimated,  no  calculation  whatever  is  necessary ; 
all  that  is  required  is  done  by  changing  the  place  ot  a 
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decimal  point.    The  obyious  advantages  of  decnmal  coin- 
age and  accounts  have  lately  forced  themselTes  on  the  at- 
tention of  OUT  legislature.    All  the  evidence  collected  by  a 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  their  compara- 
tively recent  inquiries,  points  in  one  direction,  namely, 
that  of  proving  tne  superiority  of  a  decimal  system  of  coin- 
DMimal  age  and  accounts  over  every  other.     In  order  to  realize 
•?*"*8«   tms  preference  of  a  decimal  coinage,  it  is  proposed  to 
Briuin   niake  a  few  alterations  in  the  present  coini^,  by  which 
the  whole  would  become  decimalized.    Calling  the  thou- 


"Modcd  sandth  part  of  a  sovereign  a  mil,  the  proposed  scale  would 
cJiJImit.  stand  thus: 

H^ilrf  1,000  iniJB=l  sorerrfgn. 

Q^ff^  600  miiii — i  aovereign. 

-iQ-T  260  iiiiii=l  crown. 

^^  100  milfrsl  floiiiL 

OOmilsasl  shining. 

26  mil8=6  pence. 

20  mil*=2  cento. 

10  mila — 1  cent. 
6  mil»=^cent. 
2  mils,  and 

.  imiL 

The  cent  and  mil  would  thus  be  entirely  new  coins,  the 
value  of  the  former  bein^  nearly  2^  pence,  and  that  of 
the  latter  less  than  a  farthing  by  only  its  ^^th  part  It  is 
proposed  to  make  the  cent  a  silver  coin,  while  the  three 
inferior  coins  are  to  be  copper. 

If  this  improvement  should  be  effected  in  the  manner 
proposed,  it  will  probably  soon  lead  to  a  similar  reform 
m  weights  and  measures.  It  is  said  that  the  people  would 
soon  be  demanding  a  decimal  metrical  system  in  every- 
thing; but  why  wait  in  a  question  of  this  nature  for  de- 
Similar   mands  from  the  people?     The  reform  is  not  of  a  nature 
weishte'  calculated  to  make  a  stirring  party  cry,  or  to  excite  the 
and  mea-  political  feeling  of  the  multitude.     Aiier  Lord  Chester- 
tares      field  had  prevuled  upon  the  legislature  to  pass  his  bill  for 
the  estabhshment  of  the  Gregorian  Calenoar  in  England, 
and  when  he  heard  from  the  crowds  surrounding  his  car- 
riage,   cries  of  '^give  us  back  our  three  months'*,  he 
would  assuredly  smile  at  the  simplicity  of  any  one  who 
would  say  that  we  should  make  no  improvement  in  our 
mode  of  counling  time  or  space,  except  as  a  result  of 
popular  expressions  in  its  favour.    If,  therefore,  the  in- 
aiq>utable  merits  of  a  decimalized  system  of  weights  and 
measures,  as  well  as  of  coins,  should  render  its  establish- 
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ment  desirable,  wlij  should  not  some  attempt  be  made  to  ahoold 
mould  it  in  baimony  with  the  systems  of  other  nations?  ^'^  ^ 
The  evils  resulting  from  the  existmg  diversity  of  weijghta  ^^^ 
and  measures  among  provincial  districts  of  (xreat  Britain 
and  Ireland,  are  now  seen  and  felt  more  than  ever,  be- 
cause mutual  intercourse  has  increased.  Great  nations 
are  the  world^s  provinces,  and  among  them  also  inter- 
course is  rapidly  extending.  Each  people  has  peculiari- 
ties; some  of  which,  were  it  even  po8sil>le,  it  would  per- 
haps not  be  desirable  to  change;  but  there  are  certain 
traits  of  mental  as  well  as  of  physical  character  which  are 
common  to  all  alike.  The  idea  of  establishing  a  universal 
system  of  coins,  weights,  and  measures  is  suggested  by 
the  notions  of  the  fundajnental  nature  of  numbers  and 
quantity  possessed  in  common  by  all  mankind.  If  several 
nations  separately  find  themselves  induced  to  adopt  metri- 
cal systems  identical  in  numerical  arrangements,  why  not 
make  them  identical  in  all  respects?  That  metrical  sys- 
tem, whose  origin  and  history  has  been  briefly  sketched 
in  the  foregoing  pages,  appears  to  present  all  the  charac- 
ters of  universcuuty  that  would  adapt  it  for  general  use 
among  mankind. 

It  seems  impossible  to  conceive  any  mode  in  which  the 
French  metrical  system  could  be  improved,  except  per- 
haps by  some  momfication  of  the  standards  on  which  it  is 
based.  Should  this  appear  desirable  in  other  countries, 
where  the  tendency  towards  its  adoption  is  growing, 
why  not  propose  some  readjustment  of  the  question  of 
standards  r 

The  plenipotentiaries  of  the  great  powers  of  Europe  The  adop- 
have  often  met  to  debate  over  the  settlement  of  a  frontier,  ^b  ^ 
which  would  determine  the  temporary  disposal  of  a  few  j^J^i^ 
square  leagues  of  territory:  would  it  less  become  an  as-  tyitam 
sembly  of  the  representatives  of  nations  to  finally  concur  °>'sbt  be 
in  an  arrangement  that  would  give  equal  advantages  to  ^^^ 
all,  and  by  which  misunderstandings  between  countries  (eoUa^ 
as  well  as  between  individuals  would  be  rendered  pro-  ^^^ 
bably  less  frequent,  and  certainly  less  complicated  ? 

HSVKT  HsNirsssT. 


The  Intenuitioiud  Aaiociation  for  obtaininff  a  uniform  dc 
tyitem  d  measorea,  weighta,  and  coina,  haa  pabtiahed  a  oomprehenaiTe 
eaaay,  by  Mr.  Tatcs.  on  the  beat  unit  of  length,  which  waa  receiTed 
jnat  when  the  foregoing  article  waa  aboat  to  be  printed  off.  It  ia  there- 
fore briefly  noUoed  under  the  head  of  Scientyie  Noiieta. 
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Abt.  IY. —  On  the  formula^  /cfa  fv^ic  tov  Ocov  X<^ov 
aiaapKfiffMlvfi.    By  Vebt  Rbv.  J.  H.  Nbwmak,  DJ). 

§1- 

THIS  celebrated  formula  of  St.  Cyril^s,  perhspe  of  St 
AthanasiWs,  was,  as  is  well  known,  one  of  the  main 
The  in-  defences  of  Eutyches,  the  patriarch  of  the  Monophymtes,  in 
quuy  controversy  with  Catholics.  It  has  been  so  fiilly  oiscuflsed 
by  theologians  from  bis  day  to  our  own,  that  it  hardly 
allows  of  any  explanation,  which  would  be  at  once  or^- 
nal  and  true ;  still  room  is  left  for  collateral  illustration 
and  remarks  in  detail;  and  so  much  shall  be  attempted 
here. 

First  of  all,  and  in  as  few  words  as  posdble,  and  ex 
ahundanti  cauteld: — ^Every  Catholic  holds  that  the  Chris- 
tian dogmas  were  in  the  Church  &om  the  time  of  the  Apos- 
tles ;  that  they  were  ever  in  their  substance  what  thej  are 
turns      now ;  that  they  existed  before  the  formulas  were  publicly 
npon  th«  adopted,  in  wmch,  as  time  went  on,  they  were  defined  and 
^^^     recorded ;  and  that  such  formulas,  when  sanctioned  by  the 
due  ecclesiastical  acts,  are  binding  on  the  faith  of  Catho- 
lics, and  have  a  dogmatic  authority.     With  this  profes- 
sion once  for  all,   1   put  the  strictly  theological  ques- 
tion aside ;  for  I  am  concerned  in  a  purely  historical  in- 
vestigation into  the  use  and  fortunes  of  certain  scientific 
terms. 

§2. 

Phrase-       Even  before  we  take  into  account  the  effect  which 
ology  of  would  naturally  be  produced  on  the  first  Christiana  by 
^"^   the  novelty  and  my^steriousness  of  doctrines  which  de- 
ally  per-  pend  for  their  reception  simply  upon  Revelation,  we  have 
fected,     reason  to  anticipate  that  there  would  be  difficulties  and 
mistakes  in  expressing  them,  when  they  first  came  to  be 
set  forth  by  unauthoritative  writers.    Even  in  secular 
sciences,  inaccuracy  of  thought  and  language  is  but  gra- 
dually corrected ;  that  is,  in  proportion  as  their  subject- 
matter  is  thoroughly  scrutinized  and  mastered  by  the  co- 
operation of  many  independent  intellects,  successively 
engaged  upon  it.     Thus,  for  instance,  the  word  Penon 
requires  the  rejection  of  various  popular  senses,  and  a 
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careful  definitioii,  before  it  can  serve  for  pluloeophical 
uses.  We  sometiines  use  it  for  an  individttal  as  contrasted 
with  a  class  or  multitude,  as  when  we  speak  of  having 
^^  personal  objections"  to  another;  sometimes  for  the  bodt/^ 
in  contrast  to  the  soul,  as  when  we  speak  of  '*  beauty  of 
person**.  We  sometimes  use  it  in  the  abstract,  as  when 
we  speak  of  another  as  ''insignificant  in  person**;  some- 
times in  the  concrete,  as  when  we  call  him  *'  an  insignifi- 
cant person**.  How  divergent  in  meaning  are  the  deriva- 
tives, personabUf  perscnalUies^  per$ontfy^  penonation^ 
peraanage^  panonagei  This  variety  ans^  partly  firom 
our  own  carelessness,  partly  from  the  necessary  develop- 
ments of  language,  partly  urom  the  exuberance  of  human 
thought,  partly  from  the  defects  of  our  vernacular 
tongue. 

Language  then  requires  to  be  refashioned  even  for  sd-  wped- 
ences  which  are  based  on  the  senses  and  the  reason;  but  f^^^'*^ 
much  more  will  this  be  the  case,  when  we  are  concerned  vi^n'of 
with  subject-matters,  of  which,  in  our  present  state,  we  nvda- 
cannot  possibly  form  any  complete  or  consistent  concep-  ^^°' 
tion,  sudi  as  the  Catholic  doctnnes  of  the  Trinity  and  In- 
carnation.    Since  they  are  firom  the  nature  of  the  case 
above  our  intellectual  reach,  and  were  unknown  till  the 
preaching  of  Christianity,  they  required  on  their  first  pro- 
mulgation new  words,  or  words  used  in  new  senses;for 
their  due  enunciation ;  and,  since  these  were  not  definitely 
supplied  by  Scripture  or  by  tradition,  nor  for  centuries  by 
ecclesiastical  authority,  variety  in  the  use,  and  confusion 
in  the  apjraehension  of  them,  were  unavoidable  in  the  in- 
terval.   This  conclusion  is  necessary,  admitting  the  pre- 
misses, antecedently  to  particular  instances  in  proof. 

Moreover,  there  is  a  presumption  equally  strong,  that  Mbuk« 
the  variety  and  confusion  that  I  have  anticipated,  would  ^°^ 
in  matter  of  &ct  issue  here  or  there  in  actual  heterodoxy,  oeM.^*^ 
as  often  as  the  language  of  theologians  was  misunderstood 
by  hearers  or  readers,  and  deductions  were  made  from  it 
which  the  teacher  did  not  intend.     Thus,  for  instance, 
the  word  Person^  used  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity, 
would  on  first  hearing  suggest  Tritheism  to  one  who  maae 
the  word  synonymous  wim  individual;  and  Unitarianism 
to  another,  who  accepted  it  in  the  classical  sense  of  a  nuuk 
or  character. 

Even  to  this  day  our  theological  language  is  wanting  in 
accuracy :  thus,  we  sometimes  speak  of  the  controversies 
concerning  the  Person  of  Chnst,  when  we  mean  to  in- 
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elude  in  them  those  which  belong  to  ike  two  natMiru 
which  are  predicated  of  him. 

Bduc-  Indeed,  the  difficulties  of  fonning  a  theological  ohim- 
tanoe  of  seologj  for  the  whole  of  Christendom  were  obYiouaiT  so 
thoiua  B^^y  ^^  ^®  ^^^  ^^^  wonder  at  the  reluctance  which 
topnnm  tne  first  age  of  Catholic  divines  showed  in  attempting  it, 
it  even  apart  from  the  obstacles  caused  by  the  distractiQn 

and  isoktion  of  the  churches  in  times  of  persecution.  Not 
only  had  the  words  to  be  adjusted  and  explained  which 
were  pectdiar  to  different  schools  or  traditional  in  different 
places,  but  there  was  the  formidable  necessity  of  creating 
a  common  measure  between  two,  or  rather  three  lan- 
guages,— Latin,  Greek,  and  Syriac.  The  intellect  had  to 
be  satisfied,  error  had  to  be  successfully  excluded,  parties 
the  most  contrary  to  each  other,  and  the  most  obstinate, 
had  to  be  convinced.  The  very  confidence  which  would 
be  felt  by  Christians  in  general  that  Apostolic  truth  would 
never  fail, — and  that  they  held  it  in  each  locaHly  them- 
selves and  the  orbia  terrarum  with  them,  in  spite  of  all 
verbal  contrarieties, — ^would  indispose  them  to  define  it, 
tiU  definition  became  an  imperative  duty, 
illostra-  I  think  this  plain  fi:om  the  nature  of  the  case ;  and  his- 
^h^  ^  ^^  confirms  me  in  the  instance  of  the  celebrated  word 
mpiMt^  &fiooi;<nov,  which,  as  one  of  the  first  and  most  necessaiy 
steps,  so  again  was  apparently  one  of  the  most  discouraging, 
in  giving  a  scientific  expression  to  doctrine.  This  formula, 
as  Athanasius,  Hilary,  and  Basil  affirm,  had  been  disowned 
as  savouring  of  heterodoxy  by  the  sreaX  Council  of  Antioch 
,  in  A.D.  269 ;  yet,  in  spite  of  this  disavowal  on  the  part  of 
Bishops  of  the  highest  authority,  it  was  imposed  on  all 
the  faithful  to  the  end  of  time  in  ihe  Ecumenical  Council 
of  Nicssa,  A.n.  325,  as  the  one  and  only  safeguard,  as  it 
really  is,  of  orthodox  teaching.  The  misapprehensions 
and  protests  which,  afler  such  antecedents,  its  adoption 
occasioned  for  many  years  may  be  easily  imagmed. 
Though  above  three  hundred  Bishops  had  acoeptM  it  at 
Nicaea,  the  ^at  body  of  the  Episcopate  in  the  next  gene- 
ration considered  it  inexpedient;  and  Athanasius  himself, 
whose  imperishable  name  is  bound  up  with  it,  showed 
himself  most  cautious  in  putting  it  forward,  though  he 
knew  it  had  the  sanction  of  a  General  Council.  He  men- 
tions the  word,  I  think,  only  once  in  his  three  celebrated 
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'Orations,  and  then  rather  in  a  formal  statement  of  doc- 
trine than  in  the  flow  of  his  discussion,  viz.,  Orat  i.  4. 
Twice  he  gives  utterance  to  it  in  the  Collection  of  Notes 
^which  make  up  what  is  called  his  fourth  Oration  {Orat 
iv.  9, 12).    He  introduces  it  indeed  into  his  de  Deeretia 
Nic.  Cone,  and  his  de  SynodU;  but  there  it  constitutes  his 
direct  subject,  and  he  discusses  it  in  order,  when  chal- 
lenged, to  defend  it   And  in  his  work  agsdnst  ApoUinaiis 
he  says  6/iooii9coc  n  rpioQy  i.  9.  ^  But  there  are  passages  of 
his  Chrations  in  which  he  omits  it,  when  it  was  tne  natural 
^ord  to  use ;  vid.  my  notes  on  Orat»  i.  20, 21,  and  58  fin. 
Moreover,  the  word  does  not  occur  in  the  Cateehesea  of  St. 
Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  a.d.  347,  nor  in  the  recantation  made 
before  Pope  Julius  by  Ursacius  and  Valens,  a  J>.  349,  nor 
in  the  cross-questaomncs  to  which  St.  Ambrose  subjected 
Palladius  and  Secundianus,  a.d.  381.    At  Seleucia,  a.d. 
359,  as  many  as  150  Eastern  Bishops  were  found  to  aban- 
don it,  while  at  Ariminium  in  the  same  year  the  celebrated 
scene  took  place  of  400  Bishops  of  the  West  being  worried 
and  tricked  into  a  momentary  act  of  the  same  character. 
They  had  not  yet  Gfot  it  deeply  fixed  into  their  minds,  as 
s  aort  of  first  p44le,  that  to  abandon  the  formula  wa^  to 
betray  the  faith.     We  may  think  how  strong  and  general 
the  indisposition  was  thus  to  regard  the  matter,  when  no 
less  a  man  than  Athanasius  believed  the  report  that  Pope 
Ldberius  had  given  it  up  (vid.  HUtor,  Avian.  41  fin). 

This  disinchnation  to  dogmatic  definitions  was  not  con- 
fined  to  the  instance  of  the  biiooiaiov.  It  was  one  of 
the  successful  stratagems  of  the  Arians  to  urge  upon  Car  and  by 
tholics  the  propriety  of  confining  their  statement  of  doc-  ?i^*' 
trine  to  the  language  of  Scripture,  and  of  rejecting  i7e6a- 
raxnQy  ovatuj  and  similar  terms,  which,  when  once  used  in 
a  definite  sense,  that  is,  scientifically,  in  Christian  teach- 
ing, would  become  the  protection  and  record  of  ortho- 
doxy. 

In  the  instance  of  the  word  vn'6aTa<rig^  we  find  Atha-  etped- 
nasius,  Eusebius  of  Vercellae,  and  other  Catholic  Confes-  •jjj^jj*'* 
son  of  the  da^,  recomiizing  and  allowing  the  two  acoep-  po^J^. 
tations,  in  which  at  uiat  time  it  was  used,  in  the  Alexan- 
drian Council,  A.D.  362. 

5  4. 

Such  a  reluctance  to  fix  the  phraseology  of  doctrine  ^  ^^ 
cannot  be  logically  taken  to  imply  an  indisposition  to-  no  proof 
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of  care-    waidfl  doguia  itself;  and  in  matter  of  fact  it  is  liistoricallj 
icttoua    contemporaneous  with  the  most  unequivocal  docnsiatic 
2!;^V    statem^    Scientific  tenns  aie  notlie  only  t^en  of 
science.    Distanction  or  antithesb  is  as  much  a  chaiacte- 
listic  of  it,  as  definition  can  be,  though  not  so  perfect  an 
instrument     The  Epistles  of  Imatius,  for  instance,  who 
belongs  to  the  Apostolical  age  of  the  Church,  are  in  places 
unmistakeably  dogmatic,     ouch  is  the  fragment  preserved 
bj  Athanasius  (de  Syn.  47^ :  Elc  lor/M^c  i<rn  aapKiK6c  mil 
irv€Vfiariicov»  yivtgrbg  koI  ayivnro^^  iv  av0pc&ir^  Ococ»  iv 
Oavarw  Zwri  aAi|Ocvi|,  Koi  €ic  Moptac  ical  cjc  Ocoii.     I  have 
been  led  to  refer  to  a  number  oi  similar  passages,  though 
with  another  object,  in  some  Latin  Dissertations  which  I 
published  in  Rome  in  1847,  pp.  32-34;  but  the  subject 
would  admit  of  large  illustralion.     From  this  small  work 
I  extract  a  sentence,  which  is  appodte  to  the  point  imme- 
diately before  us:  '*  Quia  dubitetsanctissimos  vires  in  na- 
vissim&  materie  Catholicas  enunciasse  sententias?     Sed 
aliud  est  loqui  Catholic^,  proisus  aliud  uti  iis  ipsis  vocar 
bulis,  quse  Catholici  hoc  tempore  utuntur,  qus  quidem 
non  erant  necessana,  non  erant  in  ecclesiastico  usu,  donee 
irrepsisset  hsereticorum  fraud,  donee  periclitaietur  fidelium 
salus"  (p.  36). 
Athana-      Indeed  no  better  illustration  can  be  given  of  that  in- 
siiu  dog-  trinsic  independence  of  a  fixed  tenmnology  which  belongs 
though    ^  ^^  CatnoUc  Creed,  than  the  writings  of  Athanasius 
withoat  himself,  the  special  doctor  firom  whom  the  subsequent 
■cicuce.   treatises  of  Basil,  the  two  Gregorie8,and  Cyril  are  derived. 
This  remarkable  author  scarcely  uses  any  of  the  scientific 

Ehrases  which  have  since  been  received  in  the  Church  and 
ave  become  dogmatic ;  or,  if  he  introduces  them,  it  is  to 
give  them  senses  which  have  loiig  been  superseded.  A. 
good  instance  of  his  manner  is  afforded  by  the  long  pas- 
sage—Orat.  iii.  30-58,  which  is  fiill  of  theology,  with 
scarcely  a  dogmatic  word.  The  case  is  the  same  with  his 
treatment  of  the  Incarnation.  No  one  surely  can  read  his 
works  without  being  struck  with  the  force  and  exactness 
with  which  he  lays  down  the  outlines  and  fills  up  the  de- 
tails of  the  Catholic  dosma,  as  it  has  been  defined  since 
the  controversies  with  Nestorius  and  Eutvches,  who  lived 
in  the  following  century ;  yet  the  word  0€ot6koc^  which 
had  come  down  to  him,  hke  ofiooiaioCi  by  tradition,  is 
nearly  the  only  one  among  those  which  he  uses,  which 
would  now  be  recognized  as  dogmatic. 
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§6. 

Sometimes  too  he  yaries  the  use  which  he  makes  of  His  ▼«- 
such  terms  as  reallj  are  of  a  scientific  character.    An  in-  ungn^ 
stance  of  this  is  supplied  by  hypoBtasU^  a  word  to  which  JjjSjJ^. 
allusion  has  ahready  been  made.     It  was  usual,  at  least  in  uwT^ 
the  West  and  in  St  Athanasius's  day,  to  speak  of  one 
hypoatasUy  as  of  one  tma,  of  the  Divine  Nature.    Thus 
the  so-called  Sardican  (>eed,  a.d.  347,  speaks  of  ida 
{nr6aTatn^y  fiv  avrol  ot  at/ocriKol  owlav  vpoaayopeiovau 
Theod.  Hist  ii.  8 ;    the  Koman  Council  under  Damasus, 
AJ>.  371,  says  that  the  Three  Persons  are  r^c  aur^c  viro<r-  One  /iy- 
Ta<nwg  icol   ovtrta^;   and  the    Nicene  Aiiathema  con-P'^**^*' 
demns  those  who  say  that  the  Son  iylviro  1^  ^"^^P^^^cL- 
vwoirratnu)^  ri  oialag ;  for  that  the  words  are  synonymes  txuj, 
I  have  argued,  after  Petavius,  agaiost  BuU  in  one  of  the 
Dissertations  to  which  I  have  alreadyreferred.    Epipha- 
nius  too  speaks  of  fda  vfr6aTamg.    Hoer.  74,  4  Ancor.  6 
(and  though  he  has  at  vTroaraacic,  Hcer.  62,  3.  72, 1,  yet 
M  is  shy  of  the  plural,  and  prefers  irarrip  lv\nr6aTaT0^, 
vl6^  €vtiir<i(rraroci  etc.,  ibid,  3  and  4.  Ancor,  6,  and  rpla  as 
HcBT,  74,  4,  where  he  says  rpla  fvvir<{cn-ara  r^c  avr^c 
virocrrao'ca;^.    Vid.  also  Iv  {nroaratrH  rcXccor^roc-   -Hcbt. 
74, 12,  Ancor,  7  et  alibi) ;  and  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  of  the 
pLOvotiSric  {nr6aTaxn^  of  God.    Catech,  vi.  7,  vid,  also  xvi. 
12  and  xvii.  9  (though  the  word  may  be  construed  one  out 
of  three  in  Cat  xi.  3),  and  Gregory  Nanzianzen  Orat, 
28,  9,  where  he  is  speaking  as  a  natural,  not  as  a  Chris- 
tian theologian. 

In  the  preceding  century  Gregory  Thaumaturgus  had  u>d  in 
laid  it  down  that  me  Father  and  Son  were  tnroaraaH  Iv ;  ^^  **°" 
and  the  Coimcil  of  Antioch,  a.d.  364-369,  calls  the  Son* 
ovaia  Koi  {nroaraaBi  Oihv  0€ov  vihv,     Routh  Reliq.  t  2, 
p.  4d6.  Accordingly  Athanasius  expressly  tells  us,  ^'j5^- 
postasia  is  tuia,  and  means  nothing  else  but  ahrd  to  6v 
ad  Afros.  4.    Jerome  says  that  '*  Tota  sseculariiun  litter- 
arum  schola  nihil  aliud  ht/postasin  nisi  tuiam  novit^.  JEpist 
XT.  4.     Basil,  the  semi-Arian,  that  "the  Fathers  have 
called  hypostasis  usia"*,    Epiph.  HcBr,  73,  12,  fin.    And 
Socrates  says  that  at  least  it  was  frequently  used  for  tuioj 
when  it  had  entered  into  the  philosophical  schools.   Sist, 
m.  7. 

On  the  other  hand  the  Alexandrians,  Ormen  (in  Joan.  7^,^  i^^ 
ii.  6  et  alibi) J  Ammonius  (op.  Caten,  in  Joan,  x.  30,  if  Alexan- 
genuine),  Dionysius  (op.  Basil  de  Sp.  S.  n.  72),  and  Alex-  drkw. 
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ander  {ap,  Theod.  Hut  i.  4),  speak  of  more  hj/pottaseM 
than  one  in  the  Divine  Nature,  that  is,  of  three;  and  ap- 
parendj  without  the  support  of  the  divines  of  any  other 
school,  unless  Eusebius,  who  is  half  an  Alexandnan,  be 
an  exception.  €roing  down  beyond  the  middle  of  the 
fourth  century  and  the  Coimcil  of  362  above  referred  to, 
we  find  the  Alexandrian  Didymus  committing  himself  to 
a  bold  and  strong  enunciation  of  the  Three  hypoBtaaes^ 
which  is  without  a  paraUel,  Ithink,  inpatrisdcalhteiatims. 
Both  one  It  is  remarkable  that  Athanasius  should  so  far  innovate 
b"*!/Uha!  ^^  ^"^  custom  of  his  own  Church,  as  to  use  the  word  in 
aaaliu,  ^Bch  of  these  two  applications  of  it.  In  his  In  iUud  Omr 
nia  he  speaks  of  rag  rpHQ  inrofrraaHg  rcXcfac*  He  says, 
fda  i}  9c<{rf|C9  Koi  elc  Ofhg  iv  rpiaiv  {nroarafnaij  Ineam.  c. 
Avian,  if  the  work  be  genuine.  In  eontr,  ApolL  L  12, 
he  seems  to  contrast  ov<r(a  and  ^iaig  with  vir<{oTaff(Ci  say- 
ing rh  buoo6<yiov  ivwiriv  ica0*  vTrSirratriv  ovk  liriS€x6fi£v6v 
ccm,  aXXa  Kara  fitriv.  Parallel  instances  occur  in  £!xpa$. 
Fid.  2,  and  in  Orat,  iv.  25,  though  the  words  may  be 
otherwise  explained.  On  the  other  hand,  he  makes  utia 
and  hypostcuta  spionymous  in  Orat  iii.  65,  66.  Orai.  Iv. 
1  and  33  fin.  Vid.  also  Qtiod  Unas  est  Chriatus^  and  the 
fra^ent  in  Euthym.  PanopL  p.  1,  t.  9 ;  the  genuinenesa 
of  Both  being  more  than  doubmd. 
who  in-  There  is  something  more  remarkable  sdll  in  this  inno-> 
''^\'h^  vation,  in  which  Athanasius  permits  himself,  on  the  prac* 
Aiexan-  ^^^  o^  ^  Church.  Alexanacr,  his  immediate  predece^ 
drian  sor  and  master,  published,  ^.d.  320-^324,  two  formal 
v*^s^  letters  against  Arius,  one  addressed  to  his  namesake  of 
Constantmople,  the  other  encyclical.  It  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible to  doubt  l^at  the  latter  was  written  by  Athanasius; 
*  it  is  so  unlike  the  former  in  style  and  diction,  so  like  the 
writings  of  Athanasius.  Now  it  is  observable  that  in  the 
former  the  word  hypostasis  occurs  in  its  Alexandrian 
sense  at  least  five  times ;  in  the  latter,  which  I  attribute 
to  Athanasius,  it  is  dropt,  and  usia  is  introduced,  which  is 
absent  from  the  former.  That  is,  Athanasius  has,  on  this 
supposition,  when  writing  in  his  Bishop^s  name  a  formal 
document,  pointedly  innovated  on  his  Bishop's  theological 
language,  and  that  the  received  lanmiage  of  his  own 
Church.  I  am  not  supposing  he  did  tnis  without  Alex- 
ander's sanction.  Indeed  the  character  of  the  Arian  po- 
lemic would  naturally  lead  Alexander,  as  well  as  Atna- 
nasius,  to  be  jealous  of  the  formula  of  the  rpcTc  viroora- 
accC)  which  Arianism  was  using  ag^nst  them ;  and  the 
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latter  would  be  confirmed  in  this  feeling  by  bis  subsequent 
fiuniliarily  with  Latin  theology,  and  the  usage  of  the  lloly 
See,  whidi,  under  Pope  Damasus,  as  we  have  seen,  a.d. 
371,  spoke  of  one  hypostasis^  and  in  the  previous  century^ 
A  j>.  2bO,  protested  by  anticipation  in  the  person  of  Pope 
IKonysius  against  the  use  wnich  might  be  made,  in  the 
bands  of  enemies,  of  the  formula  of  the  three  hypostases. 
Still  it  is  undeniable  that  Athanasius  does  at  least  once 
speak  of  three,  thougb  his  practice  is  to  dispense  with  the 
word  and  to  use  others  instead  of  it. 

Tet  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  so  accurate  a  thinker  y«t 
as  Athanasius  really  used  an  important  term  in  two  dis-  without 
tinct,  nay  contrasted  senses;  and  I  cannot  but  question  ^J^^? 
the  fact,  so  commonly  taken  for  granted,  that  the  divines  ral  sense 
of  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century  had  appropriated  o'^« 
any  word  whatever  definitely  to  express  either  the  idea  of  ^'""' 
Person  as  contrasted  with  wat  o{jEssenee,  or  o£  Essence 
as  contrasted  with  Person.    I  altogether  doubt  whether 
we  are  correct  in  saying  that  they  meant  by  hypostasis^  in 
one  couiitry  Person,  in  another  Essence.     I  &ink  such 
propositions  should  be  carefully  proved,  instead  of  being 
taken  for  mnted,  as  at  present  is  the  case.    Meanwhile, 
I  have  an  nypothesis  of  m^  own.    I  think  they  used  the 
'word  in  East  and  West  with  only  such  a  slight  variation 
in  its  meaning,  as  would  admit  of  Athanasius  speaking  of 
one  hypostasis  or  three,  without  any  great  violence  to  tnat 
meanmg,  which  remained  substantially  one  and  the  same. 
What  this  sense  is  I  proceed  to  explam: — 

§6. 

The  schoolmen  are  known  to  have  insisted  with  ereat  ^j^j^^ 
earnestness  on  the  numerical  unilr  of  the  Divine  Bemg;  denotM 
each  of  the  three  Divine  Persons  being  one  and  the  same  the  one 
Grod,  unicus,  singularis,  et  totus  Deus.    In  this,  however,  SS!*"* 
they  did  but  follow  the  recorded  doctrine  of  the  Western       ^' 
theologians  of  the  fifth  century,  as  I  suppose  will  be  al« 
lowed  by  critics  generally.  So  fordble  is  ot.  Austin  upon 
the  strict  unity  of  Gh>d,  that  he  even  thinks  it  necessary  to 
caution  his  readers  agamst  supposing  that  he  could  auow 
them  to  speak  of  One  Person  as  well  as  of  Three  in  the 
Divine  Nature,  de  Trin.,  viL  11.    Again,  in  the  Creed 
Quieunque,  the  same  elementary  truth  is  emphatically  in- 
risted  on.    The  neuter  unum  of  former  divines  is  changed 
into  the  masculine,  in  enunciating  the  mystery.    "  Non 
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tres  setemi,  sed  unus  MSbtaaoaaf.  I  suppose  this  meanSythat 
each  Divine  Peoofn  is  to  be  received  as  the  one  God  as 
entizelj  and  ahsolutelj  as  he  would  be  held  to  be,  if  we 
liad  never  heard  of  the  other  Two,  and  that  he  is  not  in 
any  respect  less  than  the  one  and  only  Grod,  because  thej 
are  each  that  same  one  Grod  also ;  or  in  other  words,  that, 
as  each  human  individual  being  has  one  personality,  the 
Divine  Being  has  three. 
as  indi-  Returning  then  to  Athanadus,  I  consider  that  this  same 
viduai,  mystery  is  implied  in  his  twofold  application  oT  the  word 
personal,  j^yp0^iQ^^  Xne  polytheism  and  panmeism  of  the  heathen 
world  ima^ned, — ^not  even  the  God  whom  natural  reason 
can  discover,  conceive,  and  worship,  one,  individual,  living, 
and  personcj, — ^but  a  dimnitaa^  which  was  either  a  qua- 
lity, whether  energy  or  life,  or  an  extended  substance,  or 
something  else  equally  inadequate  to  the  real  idea  wluch 
the  word  conveys.  Such  a  divinity  could  not  properly  be 
called  an  hypostasis  or  said  to  be  in  hyj^atasi  (except  in- 
deed as  brute  matter  may  be  called,  as  in  one  sense  it  can 
be  called,  an  hypostasis),  and  therefore  it  was,  that  that 
word  had  some  ntness,  especially  after  the  Apostle's  adop- 
tion of  it,  Hebr,  i.  3,  to  denote  the  Christian's  God.  And 
this  may  account  for  the  remark  of  Socrates,  that  it  was  a 
new  word,  strange  to  the  schools  of  ancient  philosophy, 
which  had  seldom  professed  pure  theism,  or  natural  tneo- 
logy.  "The  teachers  of  philosophy  amon^the  Greeks",  he 
^ajrs,  "have  defined  usia  in  many  ways:  but  ot hypostasisj 
they  have  made  no  mention  at  all.  Irenaeus,  the  gram- 
marian, affirms  that  the  word  is  barbarous". — Hist  lii.  7. 
The  better  then  was  it  fitted  to  express  that  hi^est  ob- 

i'ect  of  thought,  of  which  the  "  barbarians"  of  Palestine 
Lad  been  the  special  witnesses.     When  the  divine  hypos- 
tasis was  confessed,  the  word  expressed  or  suggested  the 
attributes  of  individuality,  self-subsistence,  self-action,  and 
personality,  such  as  to  to  form  the  idea  of  the  Divine  Be- 
ing to  the  natural  tneologian;  and,  since  the  difference 
as  (he     between  the  theist  and  the  Catholic  divine  in  their  idea 
God  of    of  his  nature  is  simply  this,  that,  in  opposition  to  the  Pan- 
thMio^  theist,  who  cannot  understand  how  the  Infinite  can  be 
'  Personal  at  all,  the  one  ascribes  to  him  one  personality, 
and  the  other  three,  it  will  be  easily  seen  how  a  wora, 
thus  characterised  and  circumstanced,  would  admit  of  be- 
ing used  with  but  a  slight  modification  of  its  sense,  of  the 
Trinity  as  well  as  of  the  Unity. 

Let  us  take,  by  way  of  illustration,  the  word  /lovac 
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which,  when  applied  to  intellectual  beings,  includes  the  and  «1m 
idea  of  personality.  Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  for  in-  •■  ^^^s 
stance,  speaks  of  the  uovag  and  the  rpiag:  now,  would  it  ^^h*of 
be  very  naish,  if,  as  he  has  spoken  of  ^'  three  ht/postases^  theThree 
iv  fiovaSc,  so  he  had  instead  spoken  of  "  the  three  /uovaScc**)  ^«"<>n* 
that  is,  in  the  sense  of  rpi<nm'6(rrarog  tiovag^  as  if  the  in-  g^] 
trinsic  force  of  the  word  moncu  would  preclude  the  pos-  Xriniiy. 
ability  of  his  use  of  the  plural  /LcovaSsc  being  mistaken  to 
imply  that  he  held  more  monocles  than  one  ?  To  take  an 
analogous  case,  it  would  be  about  the  same  improper  use 
of  plural  for  singular,  if  we  said  that  a  martyr  by  his  one 
act  gained  three  victories,  instead  of  a  triple  victory,  over 
his  three  spiritual  foes.  This  then  is  what  I  conceive 
that  Athanasius  means,  by  sometimes  speaking  of  one, 
sometimes  of  three  hypostases.  The  word  hypostasis  nei- 
ther means  Person  nor  Essence  exclusively ;  but  it  means 
the  one  personal  Grod  of  natural  theology,  the  notion  of 
whom  the  Catholic  corrects  and  completes  as  often  as  he 
views  him  as  a  Trinity ;  of  which  correction  Nazianzen*s 
language,  supra  p.  335,  contrasted  with  his  usual  formula 
(vid.  Orat  20,  6)  of  the  three  hypostases^  is  an  illustration. 
The  specification  of  three  hypostases  does  not  substan- 
tially alter  the  sense  of  the  word  itself,  but  is  a  sort  of 
eataehresis  by  which  this  Catholic  doctrine  is  forcibly 
brought  out  (as  it  would  be  by  the  phrase  *' three  mo- 
nades"),  viz.,  ihat  each  of  the  Divine  Persons  is  simply  the 
Unus  et  Singularis  Deus.  If  it  be  objected,  that  Vy  the 
same  mode  of  reasoning,  Athanasius  might  have  said  ca- 
tOichrestically  not  only  three  monades  or  three  hypostases^ 
but  three  (jods,  I  deny  it,  and  for  this  reason,  because 
hypostasis  is  not  ec[uivaient  to  the  simple  idea  of  God,  but 
is  rather  a  definition  of  Him,  and  that  in  some  special 
elementary  points,  as  essence,  personalitjr,  etc.,  and  be- 
cause such  a  mere  improper  use  or  varying  application 
of  the  term  would  not  tend  to  compromise  a  truth,  which 
never  must  even  in  forms  of  speech  be  trifled  with,  the 
absolute  numerical  unity  of  the  Supreme  Being.  Though 
a  Catholic  could  not  say  that  there  are  three  Gods,  he 
could  say,  that  the  definition  of  God  applies  to  unus 
and  tres.  Perhaps  it  is  for  this  reason  that  Epiphanius 
speaks  of  rpfa  ivvir6araraj  <TVvwr6<rraray  rfic  avnic  ifirotr' 
raac«i>C-  ScbT'  74,  4  (yid.  Jerome,  j^.  15,  3),  in  the  spi- 
rit in  which  St  Thomas,  I  believe,  interprets  the  "non 
tres  aetemi,  sed  unus  astemus^,  to  turn  on  the  contrast  of 
adjecdve  and  substantive. 
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Utitade  Petaviufl  makes  a  remark  which  is  appoeite  to  my  pre- 
1^^*  sent  purpose.  "  Nomen  Dei",  lie  says,  ae  Trin.  iii.  9,  §10, 
^^^^^^  "  ciim  sit  ex  eorum  genere  quae  concreta  dicuntur,  fbrmam 
ngnificat,  non  abs^actam  ab  individuis  pioprietatibus, 
sed  in  iis  subsistentem.  Est  enim  Deus  suostantia  aliqua 
divinitatem  habens.  Sicut  Homo  non  humanam  naturam 
separatam,  sed  in  aliquo  individuo  subsistentem  exponit, 
ita  tamen  ut  individuum  ac  peiBonam,  non  certam  ac  de- 
terminatam,  sed  confiise  infiniteque  representet,  hoc  est, 
naturam  in  aliquo^  ut  diximus,  camiatentem  ...  sic  no- 
men  Dei  proprie  ac  directe  divinitatem  naturamque  divi- 
nam  indicat,  asdgnifieat  autem  eundem^  ut  in  quapiam 
persona  svbnstentem^  nuUam  de  tribus  eapresse  denffnans^ 
Bed  confuee  et  universe.  Here  this  great  author  seems  to 
say,  that  even  the  word  '*  Deus"  may  stand,  not  barely  for 
the  Divine  Being,  but  besides  **  in  qu&piam  person^  sub- 
sistentem", without  denoting  which  Person;  and  in  like 
manner  I  would  understand  hypostasis  to  mean  the  monas 
with  a  like  undeterminate  notion  of  peisonality,  (without 
which  attnbute  the  idea  of  God  cannot  be,)  and  thus, 
according  as  one  hypostasis  is  spoken  of,  or  three,  the 
word  may  be  roughly  translated,  in  one  case  "  personal 
substance",  or  "being  with  personality",  in  the  other 
"  substantial  person",  or  "  person  which  is  in  being".  In 
all  cases  it  wnl  be  equivalent  to  the  Oidrtig^  the  fiovagy  the 
divine  ovcrfa,  etc.,  tnough  with  that  pecuUaiity  of  mean- 
ing which  I  have  insisted  on. 
HiniitTm-  These  remarks  might  be  illustrated  by  a  number  of 
ted  ftom  passages  from  Athanasius,  in  which  he  certainly  implies 
■iuA,^'  that  me  /novae*  that  is,  ihe  indivisible,  numerically  one 
'  God,  is  at  once  Father  and  Son ;  that  the  Father,  who  is 
the  /lovaCf  gives  to  the  Son  also  to  be  the  /lovac;  and  to 
have  his  (the  Father^s)  hypostasis,  i.e.  to  be  that  hypostasis^ 
which  the  Father  is.  For  instance,  he  says  that  tne  /uovac 
Oe&rnrog  is  aBialpBTOQ,  though  Father  and  Son  are  two ; — 
Orat  iv.  1,  2.  He  speaks  of  the  ravrrfriic  riic  foATfroc, 
and  the  iv6Tfig  r^c  ovala^j  Orat.  iii.  3 ;  of  the  Ivi^ntc  rqc 
imoiiitrtwc*  de  Syn,  45 ;  of  the  ravr<{ri}c  rov  f  brroct  de 
Deer,  24 ;  of  "  the  Father^s  hypostasis  being  ascrioed  to  the 
Son",  Orat.  iv.  33;  of  the  trarpucfi  Cc^Jrnc  being  rh  tlvai 
Tov  vtoVf  Orat.  iii.  3 ;  of  the  cTvcu  to  vlov  being  r^c  tov 
irarphc  ovaiac  cScov.  ibid.,  of  the  Son  being  the  irarpini 
iSiiriiQy  Orat  i.  42 ;  of  the  Father's  Oe&niQ  hems  in  the 
Son,  de  Syn,  52  (whereas  the  Arians  made  the  two 
0€(^n|r€c  different  in  kind) ;  of  the  Son's  0€({n}c  being  the 
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Father's,  Orai.  iii.  36 ;  of  the  Son's  Trarpucii  OidrriQ,  Orat. 
i.  45,  49;  ii.  18,  73;  iii.  26,  of  the  Son's  traTpiKii  j^vtriQ^ 
Orat.  i.  40 ;  of  the  Son  being  rh  varpiKhv  ^o/Ci  iii*  53 ; 
and  of  the  Son  being  the  irX-^pwfia  r^c  0€i$rifroc.  Orat 
iii.  i.  Vid.  also  Di^.  Trin.  i.,  15  p.  27,  16  p,  41,  18 
p.  45,  27  p.  80.  iii.,  17  p.  377,  23  p.  409;  Nyss.  Test.  e. 
Jud.  i.  p.  292 ;  Cyril  c.  Nest  iii.  p.  80,  b. 

§7. 

Since,  as  has  been  said  above,  hypostasis  is  a  word  Usia  has 
more  peculiarly  Christian  than  tma,  I  have  judged  it  *  i*^*. 
best  to  speak  of  it  first,  that  the  meaning  of  it,  as  it  is  ™**°'°*» 
ascertained  on  inquiry,  may  serve  as  a  key  for  explaining 
other  parallel  terms.  Usia  is  one  of  these  the  most  in  use, 
certainly  in  the  works  of  Athanasius,  and  we  have  his 
authority  as  weU  as  St.  Jerome's  for  stating  that  it  had 
been  simply  synonjrmous  with  hypostasis.  Moreover,  in 
Orat  iii.  65,  he  uses  the  two  words  as  equivalent  to  each 
other.  If  this  be  so,  what  has  been  sidd  above,  in  explap 
nation  of  the  sense  he  put  on  the  word  hypostasis^  will 
apply  to  ima  also.  This  conclusion  is  corroborated  by 
the  proper  meaning  of  the  word  usia  itself,  which  answers 
to  the  English  word  '*  being".  Now,  when  we  speak  of 
the  Divine  Being,  we  mean  to  speak  of  Him,  as  what  he 
ia,  &  £v,  including  generally  his  attributes  and  characteris- 
tics, and  amon^  uiem,  at  least  obscurely,  his  personality. 
By  the  ^^  Divine  Beinff^  we  do  not  commonly  mean  a 
mere  anitna  mundif  or  first  principle  of  life,  or  system  of 
laws.  Usia  then,  thus  considered,  agrees  veiy  nearlv  in 
sense,  from  its  veiy  etymology,  with  hypostasis.  Further, 
this  was  the  sense  in  which  Aristotle  used  it,  viz.  for  what 
is  '^  individuum",  and  "  numero  imum";  and  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  the  Neo-platonists,  who  exerted  so  great 
an  influence  on  the  Alexandrian  Church,  professed  the 
Aiistotelic  logic.  Nay  to  St.  Cyril  himself,  the  succes- 
sor of  Athanasius,  whose  formula  these  remarks  are  in- 
tended to  illustrate,  is  ascribed  a  definition,  which 
makes  usia  to  be  an  individual  essence:  ovcrfa,  vpaypui 
avOihrapKrovj  uri  Si6fuvov  iripov  irpoc  ttiv  iavrov  <t6<T' 
raaiv;  vid.  Suicer.  Thss.in  voce. 

This  is  the  word,  and  not  hypostasis^  which  Athana-  and  la 
sius  commonly  uses,  in  controversy  with  the  Arians,  to  P^J'Tjf 
express  the  divinity  of  the  Word.    In  one  passage  alone,  Q^tg^*' 
as  fir  as  I  recollect,  does  he  use  hypostasis:  ov  r^v  vw69- 
I.  24 
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ramv  y^plZwv  rov  Oiov  \6yov  airh  rov  Ik  Maplag  avOpufr 
irov.   Urctt.  iv.  35.   His  uBual  tenn  is  nsia: — ^for  instaace, 
rriv  Odav  ohfftav  rov  Xoyov  rivwfilvov  t^ifru  r^  iavroi 
trarpU  In  Uludy  Omnia^  4.  Again,  i^  ovala  avrif  i-^c  ovcrfac 
T^C  TTarptK^c  iff^l  yivvri/ia.  ae  Syn.  48 ; — two  remarkable 
passages,  which  remind  us  of  the  two  ovcricu  and  two  ^6- 
(TccC)  used  by  the  Alexandrian  Pierius  (Phot.  eod.  119),  and 
of  the  words  of  Theognostus,  another  Alexandrian,  if  rov 
vlov  ovcrfa  Ik  r^c  ^ov  varpdg  ovcrfac  t^v.  ap.  Athan.  de 
Deer,  Nic.  c.  25.   Other  instances  of  the  um  of  the  Word 
in  Athanasius  are  such  as  the  following,  though  there  are 
many  more  than  can  be  enumerated: — Orat,  i,  10, 45,  57, 
59,  62,  64  fin.;  ii.,  7,  9, 11, 12,  13, 18,  22,  47,  56. 
M  a  8j-       In  all  these  instances  usia^  I  conceive,  is  substantiallj 
nonyroe   equivalent  to  hypostasis,  as  I  have  explained  it,  viz.,  ex- 
^tasis  t>Te8saiis  the  divme  /lovac  with  an  obscure  intimation  of 
personality  inclusively;  and  here  I  think  I  am  able  to 
quote  the  words  of  Father  Passaglia,  as  agreeing  (so  far)  in 
what  I  have  said.     ^'  Quum  hj/postaxuT^  he  says,  de  Tri- 
nitatSj  p.  1302,  *'  esse  nequeat  sme  sub6tanti&,  nihil  vetabat 
quominus  triimi  hypostasum  defensores  hypostasim  inter- 
dum  pro  substantia,  sumerent,  prseserlim  ubi  hyposUuis 
oppomtur  rei  non  subsistenti  ac  effidentias".     1  should 
wish  to  complete  the  admission  by  adding, ''  Since  an  in- 
tellectual una  naturally  implies  an  hypostasis^  there  was 
nothing  to  hinder  tisia  being  used,  wnen  hypostasis  had 
to  be  expressed".     Nor  can  I  construe  usia  m  any  other 
way  in  the  two  passages  from  In  Ulud,  Omnia^  4,  and  ds 
Syn,  48,  quoted  above,  to  which  may  be  added  ChxU.  ii. 
47,  init,  where  Athanasius  speaks  of  the  Word  as  rrip 
oiatav  iavrov  yivwtTKwv  fiovoyivrj  ao^fav  Koi  yhnnifia 
rov  irarpoQ.    Again  he  says,  Orat  iv.  1,  that  he  is  1^  ov- 
o-fac  ohaiwdrig  Koi  ivoitrio^,  1^  Svroc  &v. 

If  we  want  a  later  instance,  and  &om  another  school, 
of  usia  and  hypostasis  being  taken  as  practically  synony- 
mous, when  contrasted  with  the  eeonamia,  we  may  find 
one  in  Nyssen  c,  Eunom,  Orat  v.  p.  169. 

§8. 

and  phy       After  what  I  have  said  of  usia  and  hypostasis^  it  will 
M  Also,   not  surprise  the  reader  if  I  consider  ihaXphysis  also,  in  the 
Alexandrian  theology,  was  equally  capaole  of  being  ap- 
plied to  the  Divine  Being  viewed  as  one,  or  viewed  as 
three,  or  as  each  of  the  three  separately.    Thus  Athana^ 
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sius  says,  ^a  if  Oda  ^6(nc-  contr.  ApoU.  ii.  13 /{n.  de 
Incam.  V.  iin.  Alexander,  on  the  6ther  hand,  calls  the 
Pather  and  Son  roc  r»  viro(rra9Ei  Svo  ^vo-siC)  (as  Pierius, 
to  whom  I  have  alreaay  referred,  uses  the  worn),  Theod. 
Hist.  i.  4;  and  so  Clement,  also  of  the  Alexandrian 
school,  q  vlov  ^ifTiQ  i|  r(|^  ii6vi^  vavroKparopi  jrpofn\%<rra' 
Y-i},  Strom,  vii.  2.  In  the  same  epistle  Alexander  speaks 
of  the  futriTfiovaa  ^iaiQ  fcovoycvifc ;  and  Cyril,  in  The^ 
aaur.  xi.  p.  85,  speaks  of  i^  yiv\ni\<rag  if^vtriCt  and  19  yBwii- 
0u<ra  iK  airnic-  J^  lil^e  manner  Athanasius  speaks  of  the 
^6<rig  of  the  Son  being  less  divisible  fix>m  the  Father  than 
the  radiance  from  the  sun,  de  Sun.  52.  Vid.  also  Orat.  i. 
51.  In  corroboration  of  this  view  of  the  word  ^{f<ric  I 
may  refer  to  Cyril  himself  The  ^^crcc  1*01;  X6yov,  he 
says,  signifies  neither  hypostasis  alone,  nor  what  is  com- 
mon to  the  hypostases^  but  ri|v  KOiviiv  ^i<nv  Iv  rg  rov 
X^ov  wroaraaH  bXiKtog  Oiwpovfiiviiv.  ap.  Damasc.  F.  O. 
iiL  11.  And  thus  Didymus  speaks  of  the  avaXXofcuroc 
^ioiQ  iv  Tavrdrrfri  rwv  wpotFunnov  iar Hjaa.  Trin.  i.  9. 

ElSoc  is  a  word  of  a  similar  character.  As  it  is  found  ^<V^ 
in  JbAn,  v.  37,  it  may  be  interpreted  of  the  divine  essence  ^^' 
or  of  person ;  the  Vulgate  translates  '^neque  speciem  ejus 
vidistis".  In  Athan.  Orat.  iii.  3,  it  is  synonymous  with 
OfdriiQ  or  usia;  as  ibid.  6  also;  and  apparently  in  ibid.  16, 
where  the  Son  is  said  to  have  the  cTSoc  01  the  Father. 
And  so  in  de  Syn.  52.  Athanasius  says  that  there  is  only 
one  cISoc  OfOTffTog.  Yet,  as  taken  firom  Gen.,  xxxii.  31, 
it  is  considered  to  denote  the  Son ;  e.g.  Athan.  Orat.  i.  20, 
where  it  is  used  as  synonymous  with  Image,  cTicaiv.  In 
like  manner  he  is  called  ^'  the  very  cTSoc  i^c  OiArnro^. 
£h),  jEg.  17.  But  again  in  Athan.  Orat.  iii.  6,  it  is  first 
said  that  the  cTSoc  of  the  Father  and  Son  are  one  and  tho 
same,  then  that  the  Son  is  the  itSog  of  the  Father's  9€<Sri|Ct 
and  Uien  that  the  Son  is  the  cTSoc  of  the  Father. 

§9. 

So  much  on  the  sense  of  the  words  ovorfo,  v7ro(rra<nc>  Theae 
^io'ict  and  cTSoCf  among  the  Alexandrians  of  the  fourdi  ^"^ji!.*"' 
and  fifth   centuries,  as   denoting  fully   and   absolutely  cable  in 
all  that  the  natural  theologian  attaches  to  the  notion  of  >i>«i'^»l' 
the  Divine  Being, — as  denoting  the  God  of  natural  theo-  JJ""*  ** 
logy,  with  only  such  variation  of  sense  in  particukr  nas-  Word't 
sages  as  the  context  determines,  and  as  takes  place  wnen  i^ama- 
we  say,  "God  of  heaven'',  "  God  of  our  fathers",  "God  of  "^^^^ 

24* 
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armies^,  "God  of  peace^;  (all  of  wluch  epithets,  as  much 
as  "  one"  or  "  three",  bring  out  respectively  different  as- 
pects of  one  and  the  same  idea,)  and,  when  applied  to  the 
second  Person  of  the  Blessed  Trinity,  meaning  simply  that 
same  Divine  Being,  Deus  singularis  et  unicus,  in  peisonA 
Filii.  Now  then  me  question  follows,  which  brings  us  at 
once  upon  the  formula,  which  I  have  proposed  to  illustrate ; 
viz.,  since  the  Word  is  an  ovo-fa,  xnr6<rTa<rtCi  or  ^vaccy  can 
the  man,  av0p<inroC) — ^manhood,  hiunanity,  human  ns^tore, 
flesh, — ^which  he  assumed,  be  designated  by  these  three 
terms  in  a  parallel  full  sense,  as  meaning  that  be  became 
all  that  '*  a  human  being"  is,  man  with  all  the  attributes 
and  characteristics  of  man  ?  Was  the  Word  a  man  in  ike 
precise  and  unrestricted  sense  in  which  any  one  of  us  is  a 
man?  The  formula  denies  it,  for  it  calls  him  fiia  ^iinc 
tn<rapK(Ofiivri,  not  S6o  ibitni^ ;  and  in  the  sense  which  I 
have  been  ascribing  to  tnose  three  terms,  it  rightly  denies 
it;  for  in  the  sense  in  which  the  Divine  Being  is  an  ftfta, 
etc.,  his  human  nature  is  not  an  una,  etc. ;  so  that  in  that 
sense  there  are  not  two  ^(taug,  but  one  only,  and  there 
could  not  be  said  to  be  two  without  serious  prejudice  to 
the  Catholic  dogma. 

§10. 

yet  th«7  I  have  said,  '*  in  the  sense  in  which  the  Divine  Being 
■"  J?^  is  an  ufta";  for  doubtless  this  and  the  other  terms  in  ques- 
■pp  «a»  ^Qj^  j^jQ  jjQ^  always  to  be  taken  in  the  sense  wtdch 

attaches  to  them  in  the  above  passages. 
€,g,Hy'  1-  Ht/postasiSf  for  instance,  is  used  for  substance  as  op- 
poitoitM,  posed  to  appearance  or  imagination,  in  Hebr.j  xi.  1.  And 
m  like  manner  Epiphanius  speaks  of  the  aaptAg  ifir6fna* 
aiv  aXriBiviiv*  Scbt.  69,  59.  And  Irenseus,  of  "substantia 
camis",  Hcer.  iii.  22,  which  doubtless  was  in  the  original 
hvpoatans^  as  is  shown  by  the  ov  Sok^o'cc,  oAX*  vfrtMrraim 
aAi)0£(ac»  ibid.  v.  i.  In  a  like  sense  Cjrril  of  Jerusalem 
seems  to  use  the  word.  Cat  vii.  3,  ix.  5,  6,  x.  2.  And 
Gregory  Nyssen,  Antirrh.  25,  Jin,  and  apparently  in  the 
abslzact  for  existence,  c.  Jud.  p.  291.  And  Cyril  of  Alex- 
andria, whose  formula  is  in  question,  in  his  controversy 
with  Theodoret.  ^iaramc  is  used  for  it  by  Athan.  c. 
ApoU.  i.  5,  ii.  5,  6,  etc.  Vid,  also  Max.  0pp.  t.  2jjp.  303, 
and  Malchion  ap.  Routh.  ReU,  t.  2,  p.  484.  The  two 
words  are  brought  together  in  Hippol.  e.  Noet.^  15^., 
(where  the  word  ht/postaaia  is  virtually  denied  of  the  hu- 
man nature),  and  m  Nyss.  Teat  c.  Jud.  i.  p.  292.     Also, 
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il  900%  o6ie  vKoaramQ  l^iotrdararoq  iytySvH.  Damasc.  c. 
Jacob,  53.  For  iSco^h/crraroci  tnc{.  Didym.  Trin.  iii.  23, 
p.  410.  Ephrssm.  op.  Phot,  cod,  229,  p.  785  fin.  Max. 
e>pp.  t.  2,  pp.  281  and  282. 

2.  If  even  hypostasis  may  be  found  of  the  Word^s  and  mm, 
humanity,  there  is  more  reason  to  anticipate  such  an  ap- 
plication of  the  other  terms  which  I  have  classed  with  it. 
Thus  as  regards  usia:  Oibg  &v  hfiov  re  kqi  avdpismo^  rCKw 

ov  i  airr^Q^  rac  Svo  avrov  ovtrlaQ  hrifmoaaro  rifuv,  says 
Melito  ap.  Bouth.  JRelL  t.  1,  p.  115.  And  Chrysostom, 
ovxji  rac  ovatac  <nrfxl(ovy  in  Psalm,  44,  p.  166 ;  ako  in 
Joann,  Horn,  ii.  2.  Vid.  also  Basil,  in  Eunom,  i.  18. 
IJyssen,  Antirrh.  30.  Cyril.  2  ad  Succ,  p.  144.  But 
the  word  (t.tf.,  «ud«ton^^  is  more  common  in  this  sense 
in  Latin  writers: — e.g,  TertuUian.  de  Cam,  Christ,  13, 16, 
etc.  Prcescr.  51.  No  vat.  de  Trin,  11.  Axxibrofi,  de  Fid, 
ii.  77.  Aimustin.  Epist  187,  10.  Vincent.  Commonit,  13. 
Leon.  JS^<.  28,  p.  811.  As  to  Alexandrian  writers, 
Qrigen  calls  the  Word's  soul,  substantia,  Princip,  ii.  6, 
n.  3,  as  Eusebius,  voipa  ovaia,  de  Const.  X.,  p.  536.  Pe- 
tavius  quotes,  as  if  from  Athanasius,  to  triofia  koivjiv  cyov 
TOi^  waai  Tfiv  ovtriav^  Doom,  Theol,  t.  6,  p.  13,  but  this 
may  be  external  to  the  umon,  as  awapxn^  Xa^wv  Ik  r^c 
ov<rlac  Tov  avOpunrov^  de  Inc,  et  c,  Ar,^  fin. 

3.  The  word  physis  has  still  more  authorities  in  its  «pd  pAy- 
favour  than  usia;  e.g,  6vustg  S^o,  Ococ  tcai  avOpoiTroci  Greg.  ^' 
Naz.  Epist.  101,  pp.  85, 87.  Epist.  102,  Carm,  in  Laud. 

Virg.  V,  149,  de  Vit,  sita^  v.  652,  Greg.  Nyssen.  e.  ApolL 
t,  2,  p.  696,  c,  Eunom.  Orat.  5,  p.  168.  Antirrh,  27.  Am- 
philoch.  ap,  Theod.  Eran,  i,  66.  Chrysostom,  in  I.  Tim. 
Mom,  7,  2.  Basil.  Seleuc.  Orat,  33,  p.  175.  And  so 
natura,  in  Hilar.  Trin,  xi.  3,  14,  in  Psalm.  118,  lit.  14,  8. 
Vid.  also  Ambrose,  Jerome,  Augustine,  etc.  For  other  in- 
stances, vid.  Cone.  Chalc.  Act.  2,  t.  2,  p.  300.  Leon.  Epist. 
165.  Leont  c.  Nestor,  ap,  Canis.  t.  1,  p.  548.  Anastas. 
Hodeg,  x.  Gelas.  de  D.N.  (in  Bibl  P.  1624)  t.  4,  p.  423. 
Flavian  and  Ei)hrsem  arf.  rhot.,  ^.  801,  806.  And  for 
Alexandrian  writers,  I  ao  not  cite  Origen  (e.jp.,  in  Matth. 
t.  3,  pp.  852,  902,  t.  4,  Append.,  p.  25,  etc.),  because  we 
cannot  be  sure  that  the  word  was  foimd  in  the  ori^al 
Greek.  But  we  have  0coc  9v  ^6(r€c,  icai  ylvovtv  avOpfjinroQ 
^vaa,  Petr.  Alex.  ap.  Routh.  RelL  t.  o,  p.  344-— 346. 
*Ev  cicarloacc  toic  66a'€<Tt  vToc  rov  Ccov.  Isid.  Pelus. 
Epist  i.  405.  And  Athanasius  himself,  n  fiop^n  rov  So£- 
Xov  is  i|  voipa  r^c  av0pa;ir«i»v  oi;<rraacci>C  ^6<tcC  <fvv  ry 
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opyaviK^  Karaoraaft,  c.  ApolL  ii.  1.  Vid.  also  i.  5,  ii.  11. 
Orat  ii.  70,  iii.  43.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  Cyril 
himself  accepted  the  two  ^{f<rBi^ ;  vid.  some  instances  at 
the  end  of  Theod.  Eran.  ii.  Vid.  also  c.  Neat  iii.  p.  70, 
d.  e.  and  his  Answers  to  the  Orientals  and  Theodoret. 

§11. 

bat  not        However,  though  we  could  brin^  together  all  the  in- 
in  their   stances  which  antiquiUr  would  furnish  on  the  point,  still 
^^^      the  fact  would  stand,  mrst,  that  these  terms  did  not  belong 
to  the  Word^s  humanity  in  the  full  sense  in  which  they 
were  used  of  his  Divine  Nature ;  secondly,  that  they  are 
not  ordinarily  applied  to  it  in  any  sense  by  Catholic 
writers  up  to  the  tune  of  Cyril, 
especi-         That  tney  did  not  apply,  especially  pht/sia^  in  that  full 
aiijpAy-  sense  in  wmch  it  belonged  to  nis  divinity,  will  be  plain 
'"*         on  considering  what  was  said  of  him  in  those  sacred 
books,  which  tnen,  as  now,  were  received  in  the  Church. 
He  differed  &om  the  race,  out  of  which  he  was  taken,  in 
many  most  important  respects.     (1)  He  had  no  human 
father.  Matt,  i.  20 ;  Luke,  i.  34,  35.     Gregory  Nyssen, 
with  a  reference  to  this  doctrine,  says,  '*he  was  not  a  man 
first,  on   wholly  (St  5Xov),  not  a  man  like  others  altogether  (koc- 
^'^P-     vhcJjDUt  08  a  man".  Antirrh.  21.    (2)  He  had  no  human 
™and«.  vyrifioviKhv,  OT  sovcreigu  principle  of  action  in  the  soul; 
^  ^  for  if  there  were  two  icipia  or  ^tipvuci,  there  were 
two  beings  together  in  him,  which  is  a  tenet  contrarv 
to  the  whole  tenor  of  the  Gospels,  and,  when  put  forth 
by  some  early  Gnostics,  was  condemned,  as  ft  would 
seem,  by  St.  John,  I.  JEpist,  iv.  3.     (3)  He  was  sinless; 
and,  though  sin  is  not  part  of  our  nature,  yet  St.  Paul 
does  call  us  children  of  wrath,  ^vau,  Eph,  ii.  3,  which 
would  be  a  reason  for  being  cautious  of  applying  the  term 
to  the  Word's  humanity ;  and,  though  it  is  true  that  St. 
Paul  elsewhere  speaks  of  the  law  of  conscience  being 
diVfTH,  Rom.  ii.  14,  15,  yet  St.  Jude  speaks  of  a  base 
knowledge  being  ^vcrcicov,  also,  v.  10.     (4)  We  may  con- 
sider in  addition  how  transcendant  was  his  state  of  know- 
ledge, sanctity,  etc.     (5)  His  body  was  different  in  fact 
from  ours,  as  re^ds  corruptibility,  as  would  appear  &om 
Acts,  ii.  31,  xiii.  35.     (6)  It  had  a  life-givmg  virtue 
peculiar  to  itself.  Matt,  vii.  23 ;  John,  ix.  6.     (7)  Alter 
the  resurrection  it  had  transcendant  qualities ; — came  and 
vanished ;  entered  a  closed  room ;  ascended  on  high,  and 
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appeared  to  St.  Paul  on  his  conveision,  wliile  it  was  in 
heaven. 

§12. 

But  besides  this  argument  from  the  sacred  text,  there  next,  on 
seemed  a  necessity  nrom  the  nature  of  the  case  to  lay  8™""^* 
down  restrictions,  so  great,  on  the  sense  in  which  the  * 

Word  took  our  common  nature,  as  almost  to  deprive  it  of 
that  name.  The  divine  and  human  could  not  oe  imited 
without  some  infringement  upon  the  one  or  the  other. 
There  were  those  indeed,  who,  like  some  early  teachers  of 
the  Grnostic  family,  whom  I  just  now  spoke  of,  and  the 
Nestorians  at  a  later  date,  escaped  firom  the  difficulty  by 
denying  the  union;  but,  granting  two  contraries  were  to 
meet  in  one,  how  could  that  imion  be,  without  affecting, 
in  its  own  attributes  and  state,  either  the  human  or  the  di- 
vine? Which  side  of  the  alternative  was  to  be  followed, 
is  plain  without  a  word ;  ovk  iv  (Tiofiori  wv  l/uoXuvcro,  says 
Athanasius,  iiXXa  fiakXov  koX  t6  aiofxa  aytaZev.  Incam. 
VJ),  17.  There  is  a  similar  passage,  Nyssen,  Antirrh.  26. 
rov  yap  rifilnpov  pvirov,  etc.  Here  we  are  concerned 
with  the  alternative  itself.  Either  the  Word  must  be  ab- 
sorbed into  the  man,  or  the  man  taken  up  into  the  Word. 
The  consideration  of  these  opposite  conclusions  will  carry  , 

us  nearly  to  the  end  of  our  discussion ;  I  shall  pursue  the 
separate  investigation  of  them  under  the  letters  a  and  b. 

(a)    The  former  of  these  was  the  conclusion  in  which  The  di- 
lesultedthe  speculations  of  the  Sabellians  and  Samosatenes,  ^JP® . 
who  explained  away  the  "  incarnate  Word"  into  a  mere  u„JI^- 
divine  attribute,  virtue,  influence,  or  emanation,  which  tain  its 
dwelt  in  the  person  of  one  particular  man,  receiving  its  ^""  . 
perfect  development  in  him,  and  therefore  imperfect  be-  ™ 
lore  the  union,  changed  in  the  act  of  union,  dependent 
on  him  after  the  union.    Eusebius  (whose  language,  how- 
ever, is  never,  quite  imexceptionable)  may  be  taken  as 
the  spokesman  of  the  Cathohc  body  on  this  point.    "The 
indwelling  Word",  he  sajs,  "  though  holding  familiar  in- 
tercourse with  mortals,  did  not  fall  under  the  sympathy  of 
their  affections;  nor,  after  the  manner  of  a  man's  soul, 
was  fettered  down  by  the  body,  nor  changed  for  the 
worse,  or  came  short  of  his  proper  divinity";  deLaud.  (7., 
p.  536.   And  then  he  has  recourse  to  an  illustration,  com- 
mon with  the  Fathers,  and  expressed  by  Eustathius  of 
Antioch  thus : — ^**  If  the  sun,  which  we  see  with  our  eyes, 
undergoes  so  many  indignities,  yet  without  disgrace  or 
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infliction,  do  we  think  that  the  immateiial  Wisdom  is 

defiled  or  chan^  his  nature,  though  the  temple  in  which 

he  dwells  be  naded  to  the  Cross,  or  suffers  dissolution,  or 

sustains  a  wound,  or  admits  of  corruption?     No,  the  t^- 

pie  is  affected,  but  the  stainless  una  remains  abscdutelj  in 

its  unpolluted  dignity^*,  ap.  Theod.  Eran.  iii.,  p.  237. 

Vid.  also  Vigil.  Taps.  c.  Eutych.  ii.  p.  503.     Anast  fTo- 

deg.  12,  who  are  opposing  the  Apollinaiians,  EutychiaiiSy 

etc.,  who  were  involved  m  the  same  general  chaige. 

there-  (b)  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  divinity  remains 

fore        imchangcd,  change  must  happen  to  the  humanity;  and 

mla^'   accordingly,  the  Fathers  are  eloquent  upon  the  snbject  of 

physU     this  change,  which  &om  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  and 

must       independent  of  the  direct  testimony  of  scripture  and  trar 

netric^    dition,  was  necessary.    To  say  nothing  of  the  celebrated 

ted         passages  in  Nyssen,  who  has  no  special  connection  with 

mean-     the  Alexandrian  Church,  I  shall  content  myself  with  a 

«"«•        passage  from  Origen :  "  Si  massa  aliqua  tern  semper  in 

igne  sit  posita,  onmibus  suis  pons  ommbusque  venis 

ignem  recipiens,  et  tota  ignis  effecta,  si  neque  ignis  ab  e& 

cesset  aliquando,  neque  ipsa  ab  igne  sepaietur,  nunquidnam 

dicimus  hanc  .  .  .  posse  &igus  aliquando  recipere  ?  •  •  • 

Sicut .  .  .  totam  ignem  effectam  dicimus,  quoniam  nee 

aliud  in  e&  nisi  ignis  cemitur,  sed  et  si  quis  • .  .  affectam 

tentaverit,   non  ferri^  Bed  ignis  vim   sentiat^  hoc  er^ 

modo,  etiam  ilia  anima,  quae,  quasi  ferrum  in  igne,  sic 

semper  in  Verbo,  semper  in  SapientiA,  semper  m  Deo 

posita  est,  om9ie  quod  agitj  quod  sentU^  quod  inUUiait^ 

Deu8  esty  etc.  de  Princ.^  ii.  6,  n.  6.  Hence  Isidore,  anomer 

Alexandrian,  says  that  the  Word  called  himself  bread, 

because  he,  as  it  were,  baked  his  human  substance  '*in 

the  fire  of  his  own  divinity^.  Epiat^  i.  360.     Passages 

firom  Cyril,  Damascene,  etc.,  might  be  quoted  to  the  same 

effect,   e.g.  Cyr.  Quod  unue^  p.  776.  Damasc.,  c.  Jacobs 

?.  409.  Hence  it  was  usual  with  Athanasius  and  other 
'athers  to  call  the  incarnation  a  9^<i>o-cCf  or  9coiroii|0'ic 
of  the  avOpdnrivov.  (vid.  Concil.  Antioch.  ubi  infra 
Athan.  de  Deer.  14  fin.  de  Stfn.  51.  OraL,  i.  42,  etc.,  etc), 
from  the  great  change  which  took  place  in  its  state,  or 
rather  dinerence  in  its  state,  from  human  nature  generally. 

§13. 

How  But,  if  the  humanity  assumed  was  thus  extricated  from 

then  a     the  common  usia  or  phmis^  to  which  imder  other  ciiciim- 
^  y"**'  stances  it  would  have  belonged,  and,  being  grafted  upon 
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the  Word,  existed  from  the  very  first  in  a  «upematural 
state,  how  could  it  be  properly  called  nature?  In  the 
words  of  Damascene,  i}  /icv  i^imc  ^4c  o'opK&c  OtovnUf  ov 
trapKOi  Si  r^v  ^itriv  rov  Xdyov.  0coc  /ttiv  rh  irp<Hrkrim»a^ 
ov  aopjcovroi  Si.  c.  Joeofr,  53,  p.  409.  It  is  bat  in 
accordEince  with  this  train  of  thought  to  lay  down  that 
there  is  only  cne  nature  in  Christ  Here,  then,  we  see 
the  meaning  of  Cyril's  formula. 

It  means  (a),  first,  that,  when  the  Divine  Word  became  Hence 
man,  he  remamed  one  and  the  same  in  essence,  attributes,  ^tl^ 
and  personality;  in  all  respects  the  same  as  before,  and  fon^a." 
therefore  fda  ^i<riQ. 

It  means  (6),  secondly,  that  the  manhood,  on  the  con- 
trary, which  he  assiunea,  was  not  in  all  respects  the  same 
nature  as  that  maeea^  tina,  phj/eiSf  etc.,  out  of  which  it 
was  taken,  1.  from  the  very  circumstance  that  it^was  but 
an  addition  or  supplement  to  what  he  was  already^ ;  and  2. 
because  in  the  act  of  assuming  it,  he  changed  it.    . 

This  added  nature,  then,  was  best  expressed,  not  by  a 
second  substantive,  as  if  collateral  in  its  position,  but  by 
an  adjective  or  participle,  as  aMvapKWfdvn^  The  three 
words  answered  to  St.  John's,  6  X<{70c  <rapZ  lyivero. 

§14. 

We  have  an  apposite  illustration  of  this  account  of  the  niuetni- 
formula  in  an  early  passage  of  history,  as  contained  in  the  ^^'^'^ 
fingmentarv  documents  which  remam  to  us  of  the  Great  ^f  ^^. 
Council  of  Antioch,  a.d.  264-269   (to  which  I  have  och. 
already  referred),  in  which  Paul  of  Samosata  was  con- 
demned, Malchion  being  the  princijMd  disputant  against 
him.  Paul  denied  that  the  Divme  Being  was  in  Chnst  in 
essence  or  personality;  I  say  *'  in  essence  or  personality", 
for,  as  I  have  explamed  above,  since  the  divine  essence 
cannot  be  without  personality,  to  deny  the  one  was  to 
deny  the  other,  and  the  further  question,  whether  that 
personality  was  single  or  triple,  did  not  directly  come  into 
controversy.     By  such  a  doctrine  both  points  of  Cyril^s 
subsequent  formula  were  sacrificed: — (a)  the  divine />Aj^Mt 
in  Christ  was  explained  away,  and  (6)  the  vap^i  being 
denied  its  supernatural  union,  was  no  longer  inrcp^vnci 
but  remained  in  its  strictly  natural  u^ta,  as  any  otner  in- 
dividual of  our  race,  who  was  in  the  divine  favour.    The 
Synodal  Epistle  aims  at  (a)  the  former  of  these  errors ;  and 
the  firagments  of  Malchion's  disputation  (b)  at  the  latter. 
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§15. 

which         (a)  Paul  said  that  the  Word  was  not  incamate  as  an 
enfor-     tMta,  but  only  as  a  quality ;  the  Fathers  of  the  Council 
nnaitor-  ^^^^oi^  declare  that,  on  the  contrary,  he  really  was  an 
ablenen  usia  and  hyvoBtcoia  (for  they  use  the  terms  as  equivalent), 
of  t^      Routh.  Retl.j  t.  2,  p.  466 ;  a  l^Cura  Ivipyua  ivwrdararo^, 
^^  '    p.  469 ;  the  Creator  of  the  universe,  p.  468 ;  and  Son 
usia,       and  God  before  the  creation,  p.  466;  and  that  he  be- 
came incamate,  arpbma^.      Still  further  to  destroy  the 
notion  of  a  separation  into  two  beings,  they  call  this  pre- 
existing Word  Christ,  p.  474,  and  they  assert  that  he  is  rv 
Kac  TO  ahrh  ry  ovat<^,  from  first  to  last,  on  earth  and  in 
heaven.     In  thus  speaking,  they  are  evidently  entering 
a  protest  against  another  contemporaneous  aspect  of  the 
same  ddctrme,  into  which  even  Catholics  had,  as  &r  as 
language  goes,  been  betrayed.     The  opinion  I  allude  to, 
viz.,»that  of  the  ir/9o^opcicoc  Xe^'voc,  was  that  the  Word, 
at  first  nascent  or  inchoate,  had  been  perfected  by  the 
Incarnation.     Not  only  had  Tertullian  said,  speaking  of 
the  "  Fiat  Lux"*  at  creation,  *^  Hasc  est  nativitas  perfoeta 
sermonis",  c.  Prax.  7,  but  Hippolytus  too,  that  "the  Word, 
before  his  incarnation  aad  ica0*  cavrov  was  not  rAcioc 
vJoc»  though  rlXccoc  X070C  &v  fiovoy^viiQ^.  c.  Noet.  15. 
together       Now  all  these  points,  the  oneness  and  identity  of  the 
wiih  Ca-  Word  in  ima,  his  imalterableness  in  his  incarnation,  his 
d^n    perfection  from  eternity,  his  one  sonship,  and  the  crimi- 
gene-      nality  of  dividing  Word  and  Son,  or  holding  two  sons, 
rally,       were  traditional  matters  for  CathoUc  teaching  and  preach- 
ing, against  those  who  imagined  some  change  or  other  in 
his  nature  or  state,  from  the  date  of  this  Council,  two 
hundred  years  before  C3rril,  down  to  that  of  the  Council  of 
Chalcedon,  after  his  death,  to  say  nothing  of  other  periods 
of  history.  Cyril  comes  in  merely  as  one  instance  ol  the  in- 
culcation of  this  doctrine  out  of  a  hundred  like  him.    His 
peculiarity  is  his  using  the  term  o/tyns,  for  which  I  have 
given  some  reasons  already,  and  snail  give  more  presently. 
e.g.  All  this  may  be  illustrated  fi:om  Athanasius,  who,  in 

controversy  not  only  with  Apollinarians,  but  with  teachers 
of  the  Samosatene  school,  had  to  protest  against  any  degra- 
dation of  the  Word's  nature,  and  therefore  to  maintain  his 
unityy  his  unchangeablenesSy  and  his  perfection,  "  They 
fall  into  the  same  folly  as  the  Arians"",  he  sayB,  ''  for  the 
Arians  say  that  he  was  created  that  he  might  create ;  as  * 
if  God  waited  till  creation,  for  his  probole  (Jva  irpo/3aXi|- 
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rai),  as  these  say"  (vid.  e.  g*  Tertullian  above,)  "  or  his 
creation,  as  those"*  (the  Arians).  He  goes  on  to  condemn 
the  notion  that  6  \6^o^  \v  nif  Oe^  arcXiiC)  yevvi^Ocict  is 
r Affoc  (tnd,  Hippolytus  above) ;  *'  He  was  not  anything, 
that  he  is  not  now,  nor  is  he  what  he  was  not"  (here  is 
the  "  one  and  the  same**  of  the  Council  above)  "  otherwise 
he  will  have  to  be  imperfect  and  alterable,  Orat  iv.  11 , 1 2. 
Again :  "  The  world  was  made  by  him ;  if  the  world  is 
one,  and  the  creation  one,  it  follows  that  Son  and  Word 
are  one  and  the  same  before  all  creation,  for  by  him  it 
came  into  being**.  19.  ''As  the  Father  is  one**,  he  sajrs, ''  so 
also  the  fiovoyivrig  is  one**.  20.  Tavrov  6  vld^  Koi 
X6yo^.  29.  "Those  who  separate  the  divine  Word  fix)m 
the  divine  incarnation  conceive  that  the  divine  incarnation 
is  an  alteration,  rpoir^,  of  the  Word;  but  let  a  man 
understand  the  divine  mystery,  one  and  simple.  32. 
A^n :  6od*s  Word  is  one  and  the  same;  as  God  is  one, 
His  Image  is  one.  His  Word  one,  and  one  His  Wisdom**. 
Orat,  ii.  36.  Elsewhere  he  says,  "  God's  Word  is  not 
merely  irpo^opiKOc,  nor  by  his  Son  is  meant  his  com- 
mand ,  eg.  Fiat  lux,  "but  He  is  rlXceoc  bk  rcXcfov.  ibid.  ii. 
35.  Vid.  also  iii.  52,  Eph.  Hcer.  76,  p.  945,  Hikr.  Trin. 
ii.  8.  Also  Didym.  Trin.  i.  10  fin.  20,  p.  63,  32.  p.  99, 
iii.  6,  p.  357.  Nyssen,  Antirrh.  21  and  5o. 

So  again,  avroc  arpiirroQ  fiivtaiv  kclL  fiii  aXXo£oi;/icvoc  ^^^'^^^ 
iv  rg  ivOpianrtvy  ciKOVoulq  Koi  rjf  lv<rapK(^  irapovtrta.  ibid.  "^"*"» 
ii.  6.  And  so  against  the  Apollmarians,  c.  Apoll.  ii.  3,  7. 
And  so  Pseudo-Athanasius,  ap.  Phot. :  "  The  Word  took 
flesh  to  fulfil  the  economy,"  and  not  cfc  av^ritriv  ov<rlac". 
And  so,  Ovata  pivowa  5irip  ifrrt  Chryst.  in  Joan.  Horn. 
zi.  1,  Naz.  Orat.  29.  19.  Procl.  ad.  Arm.  p.  615.  Maxim. 
0pp.  t.  2.  p.  286.  And  so,  manens  id  quod  erat,  factus  quod 
non  erat.  August,  cons.  Ev.  i.  53.  Vid.  also  Hilar.  Trin. 
iii.  16;  Vigil,  c.  Eut.  i.  And  in  like  maimer  Leo  ^^  Sim- 
plex et  incommutabilis  natura  Deitatis  [in  Verbo]  tota  in 
8u&  sit  semper  essentia  (tmd),  nee  damnum  sui  recipiens 
aut  augmentum,  assumptam  naturam  beatificans.  Epist. 
35.  2.  And  again.  In  se  mcommutabilis  perseverans,  deitas 
enim,  quae  illi  cum  Pater  communis  est  (t.  e.  ri  ^itric  rov 
Oiov  \6yov)  nullum  detrimentum  omnipotentia  subiit,  (t.  e. 
/da  eartv)  quia  summa  et  sempitema  essentia,  (i.  e.  owla 
/tfia),  etc.  Leon.  Serm.  27.  1. 

Moreover,  I  do  not  think  it  a  refinement  to  suggest,  who 
that  this  was  one  reason  why  so  many  of  the  Fathers  in-  ^^^^^[! 
terprct  Luke,  i.  35,  of  die  Word,  not  of  the  Spirit.    It  was  the  hu- 
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man  yiv  their  wish  to  enforce  liis  personal  being  and  onmipotenft 
*^^  life  before  and  in  the  first  beginnings  of  the  economy ;  aa 
WoM.  ^  <^o^®  ^7  Athanasius  by  saying  X<$yoc  iv  r^  wveOfutri 
hrXam  to  vdfia,  Serap.  1.  31,  and  elsewhere  by  refer- 
ring to  Prov.  iz.  1 ;  e.  g.  Orai.  ii.  44,  and  so  Leo,  JEpisL 
31,  2.  Thus  Irenaens,  after  insisting  on  the  real  existence 
of  both  natures,  and  saying,  '^  if  what  had  existed  in  tiiiUi, 
ovK  l/ucivc  wEvfM  after  the  incarnation,  truth  was  not  in 
him",  proceeds  to  dpeak  of  the  Verbum  Patiis  et  Siuritos 
Dei  Yiventem  et  perfectum  effecit  hominem.  HcBr.  ▼.  1. 
Hilaiy  too,  aftier  laying  down  ''  Forma  Dei  fnanebaf^  2Wa. 
ix.  14,  adds,  ''ut  manena  Spiritus  Chiistus,  idem  Ghristus 
homo  es8et'\  with  a  reference  to  the  passage  in  St.  Luke. 
Clement  too  says,  contrasting  the  personality  of  the  Chris- 
tian Xoyoc  with  the  Platonic,  6  \6yoc  iavrov  ycw^.  Strom, 
y.  3.  This  doctrine  of  one  viitrfic  with  a  douole  y^vvifoic, 
must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Sabellian  tenet  of  the 
vioTrara»/o,  which  related  to  the  Tiinitjr,  not  the  Incarna- 
tion. It  is  with  the  same  purport  that  the  creed  in  Epiphar 
nius  speaks  of  the  Son  as  '*  not  in  man,  but  tig  Iavrov  aif^ 
Ka  avairXafravra^  dg  fiiav  ay  lav  iv6TifTa^.  Ancor.  fin. 
Thus  So  much  then  on  the  light  thrown  upon  the  yia  i^v^ict 

^'^jj      viz.,  rov  flfow  X6yov,  by  the  language  of  other  Fathers, 
the /lia    Cy^t  ^^1  <^oes  but  teach  that  the  ^vmg  of  the  Word  is  fitot 
^vatg,     one  and  the  same.  His  "  One  nature  of  God"*  implies,  with 
^•»o»     ^Q  Council  of  Antioch,  a  protest  gainst  that  alterableness 
and  imperfection,  which  the  anti-Catholic  schools  affixed 
to  their  notion  of  the  Word.     The  Council  says  "  one 
and  the  same  in  uM":  it  is  •not  speaking  of  an  human 
usia  in  Christ,  but  of  the  divine.   Tne  case  is  the  same  in 
CyriFs  foimula ;  he  speaks  of  a  fita  Oda  ^itrig  in  the  Word. 
He  has,  in  like  manner,  written  a  treatise  entided  "Quod 
unus  sit  Christus"^;  and  in  one  of  his  Paschal  Epistles  he 
enlarges  on  the  text,  "  Jesus  Christ  yesterday  and  to-day 
the  self-same,  and  for  ever".     His  great  theme  in  these 
works  is,  not  the  coalescing  of  the  two  natures  into  one, 
but  the  error  of  making  two  sons,  one  before  and  one  upon 
the  Incarnation,  one  divine,  one  human,  or  again  of  degra- 
ding the  divine  xuia  by  making  it  subject  to  me  humamty. 
Via,  also  his  Answers  adv.  Oriental,  et  Theod.  passim. 
th«  Thus,  for  instance,  he  says  to  Nestorius:  ''It  is  at  once 

Word's    ignorant  and  impious  even  to  imagine  that  the  Word  of  the 
eurnity,  ^^]^qy  should  be  called  to  a  second  beginning  of  being  ^  or  to 
have  taken  flesh  of  the  Holy  Virgin,  as  some  Innd  of  root  of 
his  own  existence'',  e.  Nest  i.  p.  7.  Vid.  also  ibid.  p.  5,  c. 
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So  to  Successus,  *'  There  is  one  Son,  one  Lord,  before 
the  incamatioii  and  after;  the  Word  was  not  one  Son,  m^^tj, 
and  the  child  of  the  Virgin  another;  but  avr&c  cicccvoc  6 
v'poocwvfoc,  man,  not  hj  change  of  nature  but  bj  econo- 
mical good  pleasure".  Ep.  1,  pp.  136-7.  Vid,  c.  Neat  ir. 
Jin,  Xptirrhv  Iva  Koi  vlhv  icol  idbptov  airorfrAcKC  rov  abrhv 
Svra  dAv  Koi  avOoanrov.  ibid.  ii.  58.  The  nature  of  the 
Word  remained  wtiat  it  was.  ibid.  i.p.  15.  MtfUvtiKt  h  av- 
Opww6nrri  0i6c'  ti>id.  iii.  p.  73.  *'  He  is  one,  icai  ov  S/va 
<rapicoc,  who  tn  Ais  own  nature  is  l^co  aapK6g.  ibid.  p.  45. 
ETc  voitrac  fura  aapicSc.  ibid.  55.  P^icJ.  also  ii.  p.  60,  a., 
and  ad  Suce.  Ep.  2,  p.  145. 

And,  when  he  is  formallj  called  on  to  explain  his  for- 
mula, his  language  is  still  more  explicit  in  the  same  sense. 
"  He  remained  wnat  he  was,  ^v<«i  dcic;  and  he  remained  °n»^*»- 
one  Son ;  but  not  without  fiesK*.  ad  Succ.  Ep.  2,  p.  142. 
**  The  ^iracc  of  the  Word  has  not  changed  mto  rfiv  t^c 
crapic&C  ^if<nVi  ^^or  the  reverse ;  but,  each  remaining  and 
being  recognized  iv  Mi&nffri  rg  Kora  ^6aiv^  by  an  inef* 
fiible  union,  he  shows  to  us  fdav  viov  f^iaiVf  but  that  ^i<nv 
viaapKw^vnv*.  ibid.  ^^Hadwe",  he  continues,  "stopped 
without  adding  ataapKwfiivfi,  they  might  have  had  some 
pretence  for  speaking,  but  ri  iv  avOpiinrdrtirt  rcXcufriic  and 
ri  Ka9*  fifjMc  ovfrla  is  conveyed  in  the  word  tnaapKWfiivrf*. 
ibid.  p.  144,  etc. 

S  16. 

(b.)  Now  we  come  in  the  next  place  to  attraptujfiivfi^  Th6«iin« 
and  must  return  to  the  Council  ot  Antioch  and  Paul  of  ^^^_ 
Samosata,  and  to  Malchion,  who  was  appointed  by  the  och  en- 
Council  to  dispute  with  him.  fonm 

Malchion  views  Paul's  doctrine  in  its  consequences  to  ^^^^^ 
the  humanity  assumed.    He  accuses  him  of  denying  ov-  uuu  the 
miftrOai  iv  nf  S\(^  (rttir^/oc  rhv  vlbv  rbv  iiovoyev^,  Routh,  Word*! 
jRell.t.i.  p. 476 ;  r^v  <ro<^(av  nvyy^tvriaBai  rtf  avOpomlvi^  cnSoT* 
ov<riciiSclic,  p*  484 ;  Si  lavr^c  iircScSfi/i lyiclvat  ov<TiufSwQ  iv  the  hn- 
rif  awuari^  p.  485 ;  ovatav  ttvai  ov(rtai/i/vf|v  cv  a^fiari^  p.  menity, 
485 ;  Otdv  avvovijiwfiivov  r^  ivOpivin^,  p.  486 ;— -that  is,  of 
denying  that  the  divine  ueia  in  its  fulness  had  simply  taken 
possession  of,  occupied,  and  permeated  an  individual  of  our 
race,  and  that  all  that  was  in  nis  human  nature,  totum  quan- 
tumonmque,  was  lived  in  and  assumed  into  the  una  of  the 
Word.    What  had  been  &om  eternity  an  uaia  only  in  itself, 
now  manifested  itself  as  iv  ry  iert<ni  or  Iv  toTc  7«vi|toTc  ; 
whereas  Paul  held  nothing  more  than  that  a  human  u$ia  had 
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received  the  Divine  Wisdom  Kara  vrndrnra,  p.  484.  In  a 
fragment  of  Africanus  (a.d.  220)  we  find  a  statement  paral- 
lel to  Malcliion*s,  the  same  prominence  being  given  to  the 
divine  nature  in  contrast  with  the  economy.  *Ev  rg  oiico- 
vofilt^^  iiQ  Kara  rriv  ovalav  8Xi|v  ovcrfoiOelC}  av9pwiro^  XL- 
ysraij  ibid,  p.  125 ;  that  is,  his  absolute  and  whole  divinity, 
not  an  emanation,  or  virtue,  or  attribute,  simply  filled,  cnerv 
getically  appropriated,  and  sovereignly  ruled  a  human  na- 
ture as  an  adjunct;  and  he  refers  to  CoL,  ii.  9,  in  which  it 
is  said  that  in  him,  that  is  the  himian  nature,  dwells  the 
whole  fulness  of  the  divinity,  crco/iarucfaic)  substantially.  Vid, 
the  striking  passage  in  Cyril,  c.  Ne8t.  i.  p.  28,  a.  b,  and 
iraxivtrai^Damasc.  C.Jacob,  p.  409.  In  these  statements  the 
tuia  of  the  Word  is  put  so  prominently  forward,  as  to  imply 
prima  facie  that  in  his  economy  there  is  no  vsia  besides 
it.  Compare  with  them  Athanasius*s  words,  inhis  de  De- 
eretis: — "  As  we,  by  receiving  the  Spirit,  do  not  lose  our 
proper  usiay  so  the  Lord,  wnen  made  man  for  us,  and 
bearing  a  body,  was  no  less  God:  for  he  was  not  lessened 
by  the  envelopment  of  the  body,  but  rather  deified  it  and 
rendered  it  immortal". — 14.  If  we  brought  out  in  a  for- 
mal statement  the  impression  which  such  a  parallel  creates, 
it  is  this: — ^that  the  Word  had  one  una,  divine;  and  we 
one  uHa,  human ;  and  that,  as  our  proper  usia  remains 
one  and  the  same,  /da  0v<rcc9  though  it  received  grace,  so 
the  divine  usia  remainea  one  and  the  same,  though  it  took 
upon  it  humanity,  as  an  adjimct  or  possession.  And  in 
like  manner  Didymus,  on  Acta,  ii.  36,  after  contrasting  the 
usia  of  the  Word  with  the  Word  as  "  conformed  to  our 
humiliation^,  says,  "  To  describe  a  thing  as  being  in  this 
way  or  that,  is  not  to  declare  its  tma**.  XWn.  iii.  6. 
and  that  Now  there  is  another  way  of  expressing  the  same  doc- 
the  hu-  trine : — ^viz.  to  say,  not  that  the  Word  came  as  an  tuia  into 
uken^Dp  ^  ^T^^^i  nature,  but  became  an  uaia  to,  or  the  usia  of,  a 
into  the  Created  nature.  In  this  mode  of  statement  it  is  not  said 
Word's  that  the  Word  ovaccuOvi  Iv  ry  icrlaei,  but  ri  xrlai^  owiwOii 
in  the  Word ;  but  the  meaning  is  the  same,  for  in  hoih 
cases  only  one  Usia  is  spoken  of,  who,  besides  being  what 
he  is  in  and  for  himself,  xaff  iatrrhv,  c^*  iavrov,  etc.,  also 
makes  himself,  and  serves  as,  an  usia  to  the  created  na- 
ture which  he  assumes.  Thus  (for  illustration,  but  illus- 
tration only),  fire  ovatwOii  in  iron,  or  is  in  iron,  be- 
cause its  real  and  substantial  presence  is  in  every  part  of 
the  mass,  which  is  simply  mastered  by  it ;  and  iron  owiwOni 
in  fire,  or  is  in  fire,  in  the  sense  that  it  is  transformed  into 
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a  new  nature,  which  depends  for  what  it  is,  solely  on  the 
presence  of  the  fire.  Accordingly  Nazianzen,  after  say- 
ing Otov  8*  Skov  fUTla\(tv  avOpunrov  ^6<ncy  that  is  0c&c 
ov<riii50f|  Iv  fftivBi  avOpiiiroVj  goes  on  to  speak  of  human 
nature  as  ovuuoOtXQ^  {i.e.  iv  Occjl)  S^airip  avytuQ  nXioc^ 
de  Vii.  8ud^  v.  642,  the  material  body  of  the  sun  being 
flooded  with  light.  Here  then,  as  little  as  in  the  former 
form  of  speech,  are  two  tineu  spoken  of. 

This  latter  mode  of  speaking  will  be  illustrated  by  the  «  An^io- 
parallel  use  of  it  by  Athanasius  in  relation  to  the  crea-  Kl?*ljl. 

*•  11  •'  1       1  .    A-  •  TT  *"*  crea- 

tion generally,  not  to  the  hypostatic  umon.     Ue  says  tion  aiM> 

(analogously),  that  the  whole  universe  depends  for  its  w  «***>- 

stability  upon  the  Word; — that  the  ^v<r<c  twv  yciniTwv,  JU^*"^" 

as  havmg  its  hypostasis  (^  ovk  Svr^nf  (t.«.,  £rom  what 

has  no  itvtrla)  is  evanescent,  and   must  be  protected 

against  itself.     Accordingly,  the  Creator,  ovaiwaa^  r^v 

KrlfTiv  in  his  Word,  does  not  abandon  it  ry  iavrri^  ^vau 

^IpioOai^  etc.,  c.  Gent.  41.  vid.  Didym.  Trin.  iii.  4,  p.  351. 

And  this  illustration  enables  us  to  advance  a  step  fur-  Contrast 
ther.    Even  in  Nazianzen's  verses,  usia  was  contrasted  between 
with  phffsis;  the  contrast  is  brought  out  more  pointedly  in  ^J[^,a, 
the  last  statement  of  Athanasius,  and  it  will  appear  that,  if 
there  were  reasons  for  backwardness  in  calling  the  Word's 
humanity  a  substance  or  essence,  lest  it  should  introduce 
the  notion  of  a  second  and  independent  being,  so  there 
were  even  stronger  reasons  against  calling  it  a  nature. 

Physis  is  a  word  of  far  wider  extent  of  meaning  than  Tba  pro- 
tima,  and  may  be  said  to  be  the  predicate  of  which  usia  is  P^  . 
the  subject.  When  applied  to  the  Supreme  Being,  it  means  ^^^ySi 
his  attnbutcs ;  as  iSiov  yv&piapa  r^c  9ita^  iftwewgri  ^lAav- 
Opcoirfa,  Nyssen,  Orat  Catech,  15.  When  applied  to  the 
universe,  it  means  ^^Ao^nom^;  hence,  those  who  investi- 
gate  them,  as  distinct  &om  ontologists,  whose  subject  is  trna, 
are  called  physicists.  When  applied  to  man,  it  means  his 
moral  disposition,  etc.,  as  the  Poet's  "  Naturam  expellas 
furcft'',  etc.,  and  as  we  speak  of  good  and  ill  nature.  When 
applied  to  the  moral  (as  the  material)  world,  it  means  the 
constitution  or  laws  which  characterise  it;  Butler  saying, 
that  '*  the  only  distinct  meaning  of  the  word  is  stat&i^ 
fixed^  settled^y  An(d.y  part  i.  ch.  i.  Hence,  though  (in  the 
Catholic  doctrine  of  Holy  Eucharist)  the  std>stance  of  the 
bread  ceases  to  be,  the  natura^  as  being  what  schoolmen 
have  called  the  accidents,  may  be  said  to  remain,  as  in  the 
Epistle  to  Csesarius  ascribed  to  Chiysostom,  in  which  we 
read,  *'divin&  sanctificante  grati&,  mediante  Sacerdote, 
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dignus  habitus  est  [paxiis]  dominici  corporis  appeUadone, 
edamsi  naeum  panif  in  ipso  permansit**. 
•hows         But  ifphj/sis  or  naiura  is  tliiis  to  be  taken  for  the  attri- 
the  deU-  ]y^i^  ^^^  properties  of  humanity  generally,  as  contrasted 
•paying  '^th  uiia  or  essence,  it  became  a  grave  question  whether, 
the  tenn  in  applying  it  to  the  Word's  humanity,  uiere  was  not  the 
S'uilir.     ^  of  that  very  degradation  of  the  divine  usia,  against 
nitj,       which  the  Catholic  writers,  as  we  have  seen,  so  strongly 
protested.     1£  an  human  uda  involved  the  risk  of  two 
beings  or  personalities,  a  human  physis  implied  a  conta- 
mination with  human  passions  and  excesses.     St.  Hilary, 
while  he  adopts  the  word,  illustrates  the  abuse  which 
might  be  made  of  it.   ^'  Assumpta  caro",  he  sap,  ^'  id  est, 
totus  homo, /MMMonum  esse  permissa  naturis^.  Trin,  x.  24. 
TertuUian,  on  the  other  hand,  taking  the  word  in  the  same 
general  sense,  repudiates  it,  and  a£>pts  aubatantia  {una) 
instead,  making  natura  equivalent  to  culpa.    He  says, 
that  the  Word,  in  taking  flesh,  abolished,  ''  non  camem 
peccati  sed  peccatum  camis,  non  materiam  sed  naburan^ 
non  Bubstantiam  sed  culpani^.  de  Cam.  Chriat.^  16.    Leo 
corrects  this  language  pointedly,  saying,  '^  Assumpta  est 
natura  non  culpa".    Serm.  22,  3.     Awanafiius,  too,  as 
the  Greek  Fathers  and  Catholics  ^nerally,  reserves  the 
'wordphtfaia  for  our  moral  constitution  as  it  came  firom  &e 
Creator,  and  refers  sin  to  the  will  of  the  individual.    He 
says  that  it  is  "  the  impiety  of  the  Manichees  to  saj  that 
the  f^wic  of  the  (rapS,  and  not  merely  the  irpa^cc*  i^  ^*** 
c.  Apoll,  i.  12-19 ;  vid,  also  ii.  6-9,  and  Vit  Ant,  20. 
which  IB      But  on  the  other  hand,  in  matter  of  fact  the  humanity 
'^^       of  the  Word  was  not  left  in  its  natural  state,  but,  as  the 
above      Council  of  Antioch  had  said,  rtOeorrotriiTai ;  since  then  it 
natore,    was  bcyond  all  doubt  in  a  state  above  nature  or  aupemBr 
tural,  why  (as  I  have  said  above,)  should  it  be  any  longer 
called  a  nature?    It  was  that  which  would  have  been  a 
nature,  had  it  not  been  destined  to  be  united  fiom  the  first 
to  the  Word;  but  in  fact  it  had  been  taken  out  of  the 
massa,  the  ^vpa/ia,  rStv  yevtfrcjv,  and  been  refashioned, 
as  Isidore  saia,  aupr.^  "  by  fire  of  the  divinity".     "  The 
body  itself",  says  Athanasius,  '*  which  had  a  mortal  ^vaiv, 
rose  again  iwip  ^vcrtv,  on  account  of  the  Word  which 
was  in  it,  and  lost  the  corru{)tion  which  is  Kara  j^^^v^ 
and  became  incorruptible,  being  invested  in  the  Word, 
which  is  wrip  avOpunrov*.  Ad  Epiet.  10.    What  had  a 
special  fulfilment  after  the  resurrection,  was  analogously 
true  in  the  incarnation  itself 
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When  then  Cyril  said  akcfapKi»i^ivii^  he  meant  to  ex- 
press that  OUT  Lord's  humanity  nad  nei^er  the  i^fiyioviKOv 
of  an  una,  nor  the  imperfections  and  faults  of  a  physis. 

§  17. 

No  wonder  then,  these  things  being  considered,  that,  •J^ 
after  we  have  done   our  utmost,    we   shall  be  imable  notcom^ 
to  discover  more  than  a  few  instaaces  in  the  early  Fathers,  monij 
compared  with  the  multitude  of  opportunities  which  the  ^^.  * 
subject-matter  of  their  works  admits,  of  dogmatic  state-  ^  ^^' 
ments  verbally  contrary  to  C^l's  formula,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  formula  admits,  or  even  requires  by  its 
very  wording,  an  explanation  absolutely  consistent  with 
the  Catholic  dogma,  as  expressed,  at  least  in  Alexandria, 
up  to  his  time.     No  wonder  that,  while  the  whole  body  of 
theologians  admitted  the  Ik  Svo  ^vcrcmv,  it  remained  for 
a  Pope,  who  saw  with  a  Pope's  instinctive  sagacity  the  till  Leo 
need  of  the  times,  to  explain  the  old  truth,  in  which  all  !"^, 
parts  of  Christendom  agreed,  under  the  comparatively  new  J^n*^""" 
formula  of  the  Iv  Suae  ^ilo-carc.    To  prove  a  negative,  diffi- 
cult at  all  times,  cannot  be  expected  here ;  but  as  I  have 
^ven  specimens  of  the  Catholic  use  otphysis  or  natura^ 
in  apphcation  to  the  humanity  of  the  Word,  which, 
though  not  near  all  which  could  be  found,  are  sufficient  to 
justiQr  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  in  adopting  it  into  their 
formal  definition  of  faith;  so  now,  in  conclusion,  I  will,  in  as  proved 
addition  to  the  general  considerations  which  I  have  en-  fro™  ^« 
larged  on  in  exphmation  of  Cjrril's  formula,  set  down  some  the  e^iy 
instances  of  the  absence  of  the  word  physis  in  ^eat  theo-  Fathers 
logical  authorities  and  others,  in  denoting  the  Word's  hu- 
manity, where  it  might  naturally  have  been  expected. 

§18. 

(1.)   Thus  Athanasius,  in  a  remarkable  passage,  in  •??«>- 
which  his  eagerness  to  avoid  ascribing  human  imperfec-  g^'urm 
tions  to  the  Word's  humanity  makes  him  speak  as  if  he  to  the 
would  deny  to  it  a  will  (which  is  contrary  to  his  categori-  <i|^J- 
cal  statement  elsewhere,  de  Incam,  et  e.  Ar.  21)  naesphy-  ""^* 
sis  simply  for  his  divine  nature.     *'  He  set  up  anew  ,  he 
says,  ''the  form  of  man  in  himself,  in  the  spectacle  of  a 
flesh  which  had  no  fleshly  wills  or  human  thoughts,  in  an 
image  of  renovation.    For  the  will  is  of  the  0€<{rfic  alone ; 
since  the  whole  ^ime  of  the  Word  was  there",  c.  ApolL 
ii.  10.    And  he  argues,  against  the  Arian  objection  from 
I.  25 
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"The  Lord  created  me",  etc.,  in  Prov.^  viii.  22,  not  simply 
that  it  refers  to  the  Word's  hmnan  usia^  but  that  it  <K>es 
not  refer  to  his  usia  (as  if  he  had  no  usia  but  one),  that  it 
refers  to  something  happening  irtpi  Ikccvov,  something  ad- 
yentitious,  an  adjunct  or  circumstance,  which  does  not  at 
all  warrant  the  inference  that  "  what  is  said  to  be  created 
is  at  once  in  nature  and  usia  a  creature**.  Orai.  ii.  45. 
describe       (2.^  The  force  of  this  last  expression  ircpi  Sicecvov  will  be 
the  hu-    g^gn  Y£L  the  de  Deer,  22,  where  he  not  only  denies  that  the 
M^iin^    divine  usia  admits  of  accidents,  but  that  it  has  anything 
enTelop-  "  about  it**  neccssaiy  for  its  perfection ;  t^wOiv  riva  wept- 
"*•**'       /3oX^v  ixfiVj  Koi  KoXuTTTCO'dac,  ij  c7va(  Tiva  irtpi  avrov. 
Such  a  wepiBoXfi  then,  or  KoAv^/ua,  he  considers  the  hu- 
manity.    Hence,  in  spite  of  the  ApoUinarian  perveraon 
of  the  idea,  we  find  it  called  a  iripipoX^.  TTieod.  Eran,  i. 
p.   23.   KoXvfifia,  Athan.  SabelL   Greg.  4.  irpoKaXvfifia 
Theod.  Und.  Adv.  Gent.  vi.  p.  877.  Karawhatrfia.  Athan. 
ad  Adelph.  5.  Cyril.  Cat.  xii.  26.  xiii.  22.  Chrril.  Alex, 
Quod  unus.  p.  761.  irpwriraapa.  Athan.  SabelL  Greg.  4 
vapairlTavfia  Theod.  ibid.  p.  22.  aToXrj.  ibid.  p.  23.  Vela- 
men,  Leon.  Epiet.  59,  d.  979.  Serm.  22,  p.  70.  25.  p.  84. 
Vid.  also  the  striking  illustration,  Athan.  Orat.  ii.  7,  8. 
M  aa  ad       (3.)  A  safer  term,  which  became  a  term  of  science,  was 
Jnnct,      vpofTAti/nfia  and  the  parts  of  its  verb.  6  irpoc  airrov  Xi|^ 
0£fCt  Athan.  Orat.  iv.  3.  6  TrpoaXii^Oc^c  av0paiiroc«  Nyssen, 
Antirrh.  35.  rh  Xif^dcv  Cyril,  c.  Neat.  liL  p.  69.  Kara 
irpoffX^i/'cv,  Cyril,  ad  Succ.  Ep.  2.  p.  1422.  irpoaknfifia 
Naz.  de  Vit.  sud.  v.  648.  Damasc.  F.  O.  iii.  1. 
aod  M        (4.)  These  words  consider  the  humanity  in  relation  to 
an  ex-     ^he  <Hvine  usia;  another  word,  "first  fruits",  which  is 
"^^      taken  from  St.  Paul,  considers  it  in  relation  to  that  univer- 
sal human  phyeie^  from  which  it  was  taken ;  but  marks 
still  the  same  reluctance  in  theologians  to  call  it  distinctly 
by  the  latter  name.    ^Xirap\ri  Ik  r^c  ovcfac  rwv  avOpw 
vwVf  says  Athanasius,  de  incam.  et  e.  Ar.  8.   And  so 
Orat.  iv.  33.  Didjrm.  Trin.  iii.  9  fin.  Cyril  e.  Neit.  i. 
p.  5.  Nyssen  Antirrh.  15  fin. 
aresnent     (5.)  The  Same  reluctance  is  evidenced  by  the  omission 
about  it  of  the  phrase,  bfioodmo^  fiujv,  in  relation  to  the  humanity. 
mojo^'  ^^  plirase  is  found  in  Eustathius  and  Theophilua  ap. 
oftofvrtc  Theod.  Eran.  i.  p.  56,  ii.  p.  154,  and  in  Amphilochius  ap. 
with  ui.   Phot.  cod.  229,  p.  789 ;  as  is  6/lmJ^vXoc  in  Procl.  ad  Arm. 
pp.  613,  618.  and  hfioy^vfig  Athan.  S.  D.  10.    But  the 
word  6p.oo{Kri6g  itself  Athanasius  singularly  avoids  in  this 
last  passage,  though  he  has  just  used  it  m  expounding 
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John^  zv.  1,  etc.  And  he  still  more  remarkably  avoids  it 
in  his  ad  Epiet  and  Contr.  ApolL  where  it  was  the  natural 
amendment  upon  ifiooitnog  ry  dconire,  which  he  com- 
bats ;  yet  he  aoes  not  use  it  once,  nay,  he  scarcely  once, 
if  eyer,  uses  even  1$  ovtria^  Maplag^  substituting  for  it 
simply  Ik  Maptag. 

(p.)  In  like  manner,  in  the  antithesis  between  the  di-  ^^^  ^^^ 
vine  and  human  natures,  which  is  of  constant  occurrence  in  obvious 
the  Fathers,  the  woidphj/sis  for  the  latter  is  scarcely  found,  contrast 
hut  av0phnr6riigy  aapt^  otKovo/i/a,  etc.  For  instance,  Atha-  ^^J^ 
naaus  says,  "  The  Word  was  by  nature  Son  of  Grod,  but 
by  economy  son  of  Adam**,  de  Inc.  et  o,  Ar,  8.   "  He  was  by 
nature  and  usia  the  Word  of  God,  and  according  to  the  flesh 
man**,  ad  Epiet  tit.  12.     Or,  as  Basil  of  Seleucia  says, 
speaking  of  texts  which  refer  to  his  mission,  *' These  refer 
to  his  economy,  not  to  his  ueici^.  Orat.  82,  p.  171. 

I  set  down  some  instances  of  this  contrast: — 

1.  0€&c  iv  avOpw7r6TiiTt.  Cyril,  e.  Neat.  iii-P*  84. 

2.  Oeh^iv  9apKh  Athan.  Orat.  ii.  71,  ad  AAet.  10. 

3.  0€oc  iv  triofjULTi.  Ora^  ii.  12.  ad  Epiet  10.  Nyssen 
AnHrrh.  55. 

4.  Sfi/iiov/oyoc  iv  mijuoTi.  Athan.  ad  Epiet  10. 

5.  vioc  iv  tnJfiaTi.  Orat  L  44. 

6.  XtJyoc  iv  nwfWTi.    Sent.  D.  8. 

7.  Kipioc  iv  <rwfian.  Orat.  i.  43. 

8.  Xoyoc  iv  eapKl.  ibid.  iii.  54. 

9.  xipioc  and  his  aap^.  Nyssen.  Antirrh.  44. 

10.  X(iyoc  and  his  aapt-  Athan.  Orat  i.  47,  iii.  38 

11.  \6yo^  and  his  ivOpbriro^.  ibid.  W.  7. 

12.  Xt^yoc  and  his  ivavBpwTTfioiC'  Cyril,  e.  Neat  iv, 
p.  109. 

13.  XiSyoc  ftnd  his  biKovofila.  Didym.  Trin.  iii.  21. 
Cyril,  e.  Neat  iii.  p.  58. 

14.  vc&c  ftnd  his  biKOvofda.  Athan.  Orat  ii.  76. 

15.  his  oifirla  and  his  biKovofda.  ibid.  ii.  45,  iii.  51. 
16      his  ovata  and  his  SioKOvla.  ibid.  i.  12. 

17.  .  his  oifala  and  his   imSiifiia.   Origen.  Caten.  in 
Joan  i.  p.  45. 

18.  his  ovota  and  his  iwif^avita.  Origen.  c.  Cela.  viii.  12. 

19.  his  owla  and  his  raTnivArric.  Didym.  Trin.  iii.  6. 

20.  his  oifota  and  his  SovXik^  fJu>p^ii.  Nyssen.  An- 
tirrhet  25« 

21.  his  oifola  and  his  avOptJmvov.  Athan.  Orat.  iii.  51. 

22.  his  oiala  and  his  avOpianrog.  Origen.  e.  Cela. 
yii.  16. 

25* 
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23.  his  wrSaraai^  and  his  avOptnroC'  Athan.  Orai. 
iv.  35. 

24.  his  ^iaig  and  his  ivOpwwog.  Qrigen.  in  Joan, 
torn,  i.  30. 

25.  his  ^{ftrig  and  his  av9pt»nr6Tii^.  Cvnl.  SehoL  25. 

26.  his  ^6(r<c  s^d  his  ircufca.  Athan.  drat  ii.  p.  57. 

27.  his  ^vo-cc  And  his  cra/oS.  Athan.  Ora<.  iiL  34. 
Cyril,  c.  Nest  v.  p.  132. 

28.  his  0Eonic  and  his  (rap^.  Didym.  Trin.  iii.  8. 

29.  his  ivvapKoc  hriSnfua.  Athan.  Orat  i.  59. 

30.  his  tvaapKOc  irapov<rla.  ibid.  i.  8, 49,  etc.,  etc.  Inr 
cam.  20.  Sent.  D.  9.  Ep.  -^.  4.  Serap.  i.  3,  9.  Cyril. 
Cat.  iii.  11  tf^  a/t&t.  Epiph.  H(gr.  77,  67,  etc.,  etc 

Thetenn       31.     his  <Tw fiaTUcfj  irapovtrta.  Athan.  Orat  ii.  10. 

AvOp^       It  may  seem  to  some  readers  that  the  word  avOpunrog^ 

not^a      which  occurs  among  these  instances,  expresses  the  doc- 

ftiiier      trine  of  a  human  nature  even  more  strongly  than  ^vmc 

meaning  could  do,  and  even  with  some  sort  of  countenance  of  the 

pkysU.    Nestorian  doctrine   of  a  double  personality.     But  the 

word  is  in  too  frequent  use  with  the  Alexandrian  and 

other  divines  to  admit  of  the  suspicion.     I  will  set  down 

one  or  two  specimens  of  the  parallel  use  of  homo  among 

the  Latins.     '*  Deus  cum  homine  miscetur;  hominem  in- 

duit".  Cyprian  Idol.  Van.  *' Assumptus  a  Dei  Pilio  homo". 

Hilar,  in  1^8.  64.  6.    "  Assiunptus  nomo  in  Filium  Dei". 

Leon.  Serm.  28,  p.  101.    "/Suw",  the  Word's,  "homo". 

tfcid.  22,  p.  70.   "  Bfc  homo".  Leon.  jBj?.  31,  p.  855.  "iZ& 

homo,  quem  Deus  suscepit".  Augustin.  Ep,  24,  3. 

Parallel       The  WQrd  "assumptus"  in  some  of  these  passages  is  the 

of  Uila-  Latin  of  the  irpoaXfi^Oclc  spoken  of  above,  and  reminds 

^nae-    ^^  ^^  Hilary's  division  of  the  Word's  attributes  into  naiu- 

ology.     ralia  and  assumpta,  from  which  might  be  drawn  an  addi* 

tlonal  illustration,  did  we  choose  to  pursue  it,  of  the  early 

theological  language,  and  that  the  more  striking,  because, 

as  we  have  seen,  that  Father  has  no  difficulty  of  usin?  the 

word  natura,  when  the  occasion  calls  for  it,  of  the  Word's 

humanity.  Vid.  the  Benedictine  Preface  in  Hilar.  Opera. 

§19. 

Becapi-       To  recapitulate  the  conclusions  to  which  we  have 
tiUation.  arrived,  concerning  the  sense  of  the  formula,  fda  ^vaic 

a£<rapKWfdvii. 
Meaning      1-    fwic  is  the  Divine  Essence,  substantial  and  per- 
ot^{f<nst  sonal,  m  the  fulness  of  its  attributes, — ^the  One  Uod. 
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And|  Tov  \6yov  being  added,  it  is  that  One  God,  con- 
sideied  in  the  Person  of  the  Son. 

2.  It  is  called  /ufa,  (1)  because,  even  after  the  Incar-  fuoi 
nation,  it  and  no  other  nature,  is,  strictly  speaking,  !Sea, 
his  otm,  the  flesh  being  "assumpta**;  (2)  because  it,  and 
no  other,  has  been  his  from  the  first;  and  (3)  because  it 
has  ever  been  one  and  the  same,  in  nowise  affected  as  to 
its  perfection  by  the  incarnation. 

3.  It  is  called  (rtaapKWfiivri,  in  order  to  express  the  de-  ^rwapew- 
pendence,  subordination,  and  restriction  of  his  humanity,  ^^' 
which  (1)  has  neither  nytifJLovucov  nor  personality,  (2)  has 

no  distinct  viariic,  though  it  involved  a  new  yivvrimg^ 
(3)  is  not  possessed  of  tne  fulness  of  characteristics  and 
operations  which  attaches  to  any  other  specimen  of  our 
race.  On  which  account,  while  it  is  recognized  as  a 
perfect  nature,  it  may  be  spoken  of  as  existing  after  the 
manner  of  an  attribute  rather  than  of  a  substantive  being, 
which  it  really  is,  as  in  a  parallel  way  Catholics  speak  of 
its  presence  m  the  Eucharist,  though  corporeal,  being 
after  the  manner  of  a  spirit. 

§20. 

It  only  remains  to  add  concerning  the  formula,  that,  in  portunes 
spite  of  the  misapprehensions  to  which  it  has  given  rise,  of  the 
and  the  suspicion  with  which  it  has  been  viewed,  it  is  of  ^<>'™^- 
recognized  authority  in  the  Catholic  Church.    Whether 
Athanasius  himself  received  it,  is  a  contested  point. 
Flavian  admitted  it  at  the  Latrocinium,  a.d.  449,  m  the 
presence  of  its  partizans,  the  Eutychians,  who  condemned 

"  hi      " 


and  murdered  him  there.  It  was  indirectly  recognized 
at  the  fourth  General  Council  at  Chalcedon,  a.d.  452,  in 
the  Council's  reception  of  Flavian's  confession  which  con- 
tained it.  It  was  also  received  in  the  fifth  General,  and  in 
the  Lateran  of  aj).  649.  But,  for  this  point  of  pure 
i  history,  I  refer  the  reader  to  Petavius  de  Ineam,  iv.  6, 

'  who  brings  together  all  that  has  to  be  said  upon  it  in  the 

course  of  a  few  pages. 

It  is  perhaps  scarcely  necessary  to  observe,  that  my 
reason  for  not  referring  m  the  above  inquiry  to  the  workis 
of  the  Areopagite,  to  the  disputation  between  Dionysius 
and  Paul  of  Samosata,  toHippolytus  contr.  Beron*  etHelic, 
and  some  other  works  and  tragments,  has  been  a  disbelief 
of  their  genuineness. 
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Art.  V. — "  The  Sick-bed  of  Cuehulainn  and  the  only 
Jealousy  of  Eimer".  [^Quoted  from  the  *  Yellow  Book 
of  Slan£  in  Leabhar  na  h-tlidhre^  By  Eugbke 
Curry,  M.R.I.A. 

[In  printing  the  following  vtide  In  the  ATLnrriB,  It  li  rigSit  to  eill  the  perticaltf 
attention  of  the  reader  to  the  beantlfii]  Iriah  ^pe  here  for  the  first  time  emptojwl— 
a  type  expressly  cat  for  the  Printing  Office  of  the  Catholic  UnlTerslty,  and  tiM  fbnna  of 
wliich  have  been  selected  fhnn  the  earliest  original  anthoriiiea.    For  the  desKgns  of 
these  forms  for  the  foonder,  the  Editors  are  Indebted  to  the  kindness  of  one  of  tiw  moat 
acoompUshed  of  Irish  artists,  as  well  as  onr  most  learned  of  antiquaries,  Dft.  Gsobob 
Pnais,  P.R.H.A.    All  the  existing  Irish  type,  with  the  exceptions  present^  to  be 
mentioned,  is  not  only  for  the  most  part  very  inferior  in  execation,  bat  entirelx  inae- 
carate  In  desij^  many  of  the  letters  being  qiUte  nnlike  tiie  guraine  Irish  xnodda. 
Hie  only  exceptions  have  been  in  the  instances  of  two  forms  of  type  cast  within  the 
last  fiew  years.    The  first  of  thesd  was  that  designed  some  years  ago  by  Dr.  Petrie  for 
the  Ordnance  Sarvey,  a  form  which,  with  some  improvements  in  the  details  of  execn 
tion,  has  been  carried  oat  in  the  beaatlfal  type  used  by  Mr.  QiU,  at  tlie  Printing 
Office  of  Trinity  College,  in  the  printing  of  Dr.  O'Donovan's  Annals  of  the  Fonr 
Masters  (7  vols.),  and  in  the  pabllcations  of  the  Irish  Archsraloglcal  and  Celbe  Soci- 
ety, etc.    The  second  is  a  new  type,  differing  very  little  from  the  last  nsmed.  and 
also  cut  firom  drawings  by  Dr.  Petrle,  which  has  been  lately  mannfsrtnred  for  Mr. 
Alexander  Thom,  the  Government  Printer.    Both  these  types  are  perfectly  accorate 
so  far  as  regards  anthority  for  the  forms  oaed,  which  have  been  in  eveij  case  tshen 
withoat  alteration  from  M.S.  forms  preserved  in  the  earliest  known  M.S.Sb,  some  of 
them  of  a  date  so  earlv  as  the  sixth  centary,  and  in  the  inseriptloos  nptm  stone 
tombs,  some  of  them  of  the  ages  Immediately  sacceeding  the  Introdnctioa  of  Chris* 
tlanlty  into  Ireland.  These  forms  are  mnch  more  ronnded  than  those  of  the  beaatifU 
letters  now  for  the  first  time  employed,  and  the  use  of  them  In  Irish  writing  la  consi- 
dered by  some  antiqoaries  prior  in  point  of  date.    Other  anthorities,  however,  are  of 
opinion  that  the  more  angolar  forms  of  the  letters  from  which  the  present  typeK  are 
designed,  are  qaite  as  ancient,  if  not  even  of  still  higher  antiqoity  in  Ireland;  and 
there  Is  no  doubt  that  at  all  events  the  angalsr  letters  are  those  in  which  the  Irish 
language  was  written  in  the  early  as  well  as  always  in  later  centories,  and  that  It  is 
this  form  of  letter  which  is  so  pecnllar  to  Irish  scribes  that  it  is  known  everrwhere  as 
immediately  charactolsttc  of  the  nationality  of  the  VL.%  in  which  it  is  employed.    It 
would  seem  indeed  that  both  styles  of  letter  were  used  by  the  earliest  known  Irish 
scribes.    The  rounded  form  seems  to  have  been  almost  always  used  in  the  transcription 
of  Latin  pieces,  and  for  writing  in  what  we  should  now  call  capital  letters.    On  the 
other  hand  the  angular  form  seems  to  have  been  always  preferred.  If  not  invariably 
used,  in  tranacribing  pieces,  and  even  mere  occasional  sentences,  in  the  Irish  laugnage. 
So  the  Book  of  Kells  (a  copy  of  the  Gospels),  which  is  altogether  in  Latin,  is  altogether 
written  In  rounded  capital  letters ;  and  It  is  chiefly  upon  the  authority  of  this  M  Jw  (be- 
lieved to  be  of  the  sixth  century)  that  the  advocates  of  this  form  support  themselves. 
And  in  the  Book  of  Hymns  (a  M.S.  of  the  ninth,  or  early  jMtrt  of  the  tenth  oentnxy).  the 
text^  when  it  is  Latin,  is  beautifally  written  in  the  same  style.    So  in  the  oelelMated 
M.S.  copy  of  the  Psalms,  called  the  **Cafhach''^  in  the  handwriting  of  Saint  Odum- 
cille,  written  in  the  sixth  century,  the  forms  are  altogether  rounded,  or  rather  Indeed 
absolutely  Latin  forms,  that  book  being  altogether  in  the  Latin  language.  And  in  the 
fragments  of  the  earliest  M.S.  of  all,  the  Goi^l  called  that  of  Saint  Patri^  becsaae 
the  M.S.  was  in  his  possession  if  not  actually  in  his  handwriting  (fifth  centary), 
the  letters  are  almost  aU  rounded  as  in  the  Book  of  KeUs,  the  language  being  abo 
Latin.    On  the  other  hand,  the  Book  of  Armagh,  a  collectl<ni  transcribed  at  tiie  dose 
of  the  eighth  centary,  is  altogether  written  in  the  angular  style,  although  almost  all 
the  contents  of  that  book  are  in  the  Latin  language.    And  in  the  Uber  Bynmo- 
rum,  above  referred  to,  (of  which  one  part  has  lately  been  beautifally  printed  by  the 
Irish  ArchsBological  and  Celtic  Society,  edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Todd,  F.T.C.D.. 
P.R.I.A.),  all  the  jMxfooec,  notes^  and  gloaes^  forming  by  for  the  greatest  part  of  the 
M.S.,  are  invariably  written  In  the  angular  form  of  character,  being  in  the  Irish  lan> 
gnage ;  as  are  also  those  portions  of  the  text  in  the  same  language,  such  as  fiMh'i 
ffjfmn,  etc.   All  the  Irish  M.S.S.  later  than  the  tenth  centary  are  Invariably  In  tbis 
latter  style,  the  custom  of  writing  even  Latin  In  the  more  rounded  form  having  Ij  tliat 
time  disappeared.  So  that  the  form  uf  the  type  now  fur  the  first  time  used.  Is  not  only 
that  of  the  Book  of  Armagh,  and  of  the  Irish  writing  in  the  Liber  Ujrmnmtun,  but  Is  ti» 
thatof  the /«a6Aarna  A- e^<<2Are  itself  (circa  1100) ;  of  the&s/larfMiiZaiin,lnthelitinry 
of  Oxford  (same  date) ;  of  the  Book  of  Leinster  (1100—1160) ;  of  tlie  Xeoiikar  Brme,  or 
Speckled  Book,  in  the  H.LA.  (1380—1400);  and  of  all  the  M.S.S.,  it  may  be  added, 
cited  by  Zenss  in  his  work ;  as  well  as  of  all  the  later  vellum  M.S.S.  such  as  the  Boolu 
of  Ballymote,  of  Lecan,  etc.    To  conclude,  the  forms  adopted  In  the  present  type  have 
been  carefully  drawn  by  Dr.  Fetrie  from  those  of  the  Book  of  Bymus.  In  which  will 
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be  fMind  the  exact  fbe  similes  of  erery  form  among  tbem ;  and  this  was  done  sfter  a 
crttleal  examination  by  Dr.  Petrle  and  Mr.  Carry,  not  onlv  of  the  rarlous  forms  nsed 
tn  the  liber  Hymnomm  (which  is  one  of  the  most  beautifully  written  M.S.S.  in  ex> 
Istence),  but  of  those  occorring  in  all  the  other  early  Tellom  M.S.S.  In  I>Qblln  more 
parttcnlarly  rsmarkable  for  careftil  caligraphy ;  and  pMtlenlarly  in  the  LeaMtar  Brtae, 
m  the  library  of  the  B.LA.,— the  Astronomical  Tract  In  the  same  collection  (18.5), 
written  drca  1400, — a  beantlftil  fragment  of  the  Laws,  older  than  but  bonnd  up  at 
the  end  of  a  copy  of  the  Felire  Aengv*^  which  is  dated  1468  (43.6.  ILL  A.),— another 
cxqnisite  II.S.  in  the  R.T.A.,  containing  portions  of  the  Laws,  written  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  sixteenth  century  (S5.5.},— «noUier  similar  M.S.,  (there  classed  46.6),— 
and  in  an  ecclesiastical  fragment,  consisting  of  a  few  leaves,  of  the  earlier  date  of  the 
tenth  century,  bound  in  a  Tolume  of  the  Laws,  in  the  Trinity  College  Library,  classed 
H.  8.1&  These  are  then  the  authorities  for  erery  letter  of  the  present  type,  which 
may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  the  most  perfect,  if  not  the  first  perfectly  correct,  Irish 
type  erer  cut] 

THE  following  tale,  now  translated  and  published  for  the  ori- 
the  first  time,  is  copied  from  an  ancient  vellum  ginal 


MS.  of 
hisU 
circa 


manuscript,  preserved  among  the  rich  antiquarian  ^^.uigtui^ 
Bures  of  the  Koval  Irish  Academy.     This  volume  was  ori-  (dre 
ginally  of  small  folio  size,  and  contained  a  now  imknown  a.d. 
number  of  leaves,  or  folios,  of  which  sixty-nine  only  ^^^)» 
remain  at  present.     From  a  memorandum  in  a  space  left 
originally  blank,  written  in  about  the  year  1345,  at  Sligo, 
by  SiJiuMT)  O  CtJi|\TiiTi,  (Sigraidh  O'Cuimin),  it  appears 
that  this  b€K)k  was  compiled,  from  various  other  more 
ancient  books,  by  Maelmuire,  the  son  of  Ceilechair,  who  written 
was  the  son  of  Conn  tia  m-bocc  (Conn-na-mbochrt,  or  ^y  **■**" 
Conn  of  the  Poor,  a  distinguished  nobleman  of  Ulster,  mndBon 
who,  abandoning  the  world,  retired  to  the  sacred  cloisters  of  Conn, 
of  Clonmacnois,  and  spent  the  close  of  his  life  in  acts  of  J^JjT 
devotion  and  charitable  attendance  on  the  poor,  and  who 
died  in  the  year  1031.     The  sons  and  ^andsons  of  this 
Conn  appear,  from  various  ancient  authorities,  to  have 
held  a  mgh  literary  position  at  Clonmacnois;  but  the 
wreck  of  time,  and  the  adverse  political  state  of  this 
countiy  for  the  last  seven  hundred  years,  have  been  fatal 
to  the  preservation  of  their  works,  as  well  as  to  those  of  a 
host  ofother  distinmiished  men  of  the  ancient  times ;  and 
no  vestige  of  their  labours  is  now  known  to  exist  but  the 
present  Lgment. 

The  fragment  consists  of  67  leaves  of  veUum;  these  Extent  of 
leaves  are  numbered  to  84,  in  writing  now  probably  200  ^«  ^.s. 

J  rears  old;  the  folios  between  one  and  seven  are,  however, 
ost,  and  there  are  several  other  chasms  besides. 

The  following  old  books  are  quoted  in  it:  The  Book  of  Booka 
Nennius  (fol.  7  b.) ;  The  Yellow  Book  of  Slane  (foL  36  a.  ^^^^^ 
38  a.) ;  The  Short  Book  of  Monasterboice  (fol.  36  a.) ; 
The  Books  of  Eochaidh  OTlannagan  (fol.  36  a.) ;  The 
Books  of  Monasterboice  (fol.  36  a) ;  and  the  lost  Book  of 
Dromsnechta  (fol.  67  a.  80  b.). 
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Theprin-      The  most  important  of  the  contents  of  the  book  (be* 
<^P^       sides  a  great  number  of  valuable  fraginents  of  tales  and 
of  the     poems,)  are  :— 
M.8.  The  celebrated  Poem  by  Dalian  Forgalll  on  S.  Coliim 

Cille  (foL  8),  of  which  some  folios  are  lost.  This  poem 
DBllan  has  always  been  considered  bj  Irish  scholars,  ancient  and 
Forgaill's  modem,  the  most  difficult  piece  of  composition  in  the 
^^^'     language.     This  is  the  oldest  copy  of  it  known,  though  it 

is  not  so  complete  nor  so  copiously  glossed  as  that  in  the 

"Yellow  Book  of  Lecain",  a  M.S.  of  the  fourteenth  century, 

in  the  library  of  Trin.CoU.,  Dublin  (classed  H.  2, 16).  The 

gloss  contains  quotations  from  several  ancient  Irish  poets. 
Book  of  Part  of  the  Book  of  Invasions,  containing  an  account  of 
inva-  the  first  colonies  in  Erinn,  as  delivered  by  Fintan  to  S. 
lions,  Finen  of  MovUla,  in  the  sixth  century  (fol.  14  a,a.)- 
Several  Portions  of  the  celebrated  old  tales  called  The  Inebriety 
historic  of  the  Ultonians,  The  Cattle  Spoil  of  Dartadh,  The 
^"^^      Cattle  Spoil  of  Flidais,  and  The  Wanderings  of  the  Boat 

of  M aelduin  (fol.  23  to  fol.  25  b.a.).     Of  these  tales  more 

perfect  copies  are  also  preserved  in  the  Trin.  Coll.  M.S. 

just  referred  to. 
Religions      The  Vision  of  S.  Adamnan;  followed  by  Ancient  Ser- 
pieoes,     mons  on  the  Day  of  Judgment  and  the  Resiurection  (fol. 

30  to  33  b.). 
Histo-         The  Death  of  King  Dathi,  and  the  burial  places  of  the 
[[^^^      Kings  of  Erinn,  (fol.  35  b.) ;  The  Story  of  Liban,  (fol.  36 
*     a.) ;  The  Causes  of  the  Battle  of  Cnucha,  in  the  Second 

century,  in  which  fell  Cumhall,  the  father  of  the  celebrated 

Finn,  (fol.  37.  b.). 

The  Story  of  the  Sick-bed  of  Cuchul^nn,  now  printed. 
On  the  causes  of  the  banishment  of  the  Desies  from  Tara 

into  Munster,  in  the  reign  of  Cormac  Mac  Art,  A.n.  270, 

(fol.  43  a.a.). 
The  A  fine  copy  of  the  U^in  bo  CViuAilrne,  (fol.  45),  defec- 

r|«  Jo  ti^e  five  foW  . 

ailgne,        And  lastly  may  be  mentioned,  imperfect  copies  of  The 

Destruction  of  the  Court  of  Bruighean  da  Derga;  of  Bric- 
and  rend's  Feast ;  of  the  wild  religious  tale  called  The  Ghost 
several  of  Cuchulainn's  Chariot ;  of  the  Account  of  the  Batde  of 
hiatori-  ^^"^  Conaill  (seventh  century);  of  the  Conversion  of 
cai  aod  King  Laoghaire  by  S.  Patrick,  arid  of  the  Miracles  of  the 
legen-  Saint ;  The  Prophecy  (or  Vision)  and  Christian  Belief  of 
pfecM.     A^  ^^^  Solitary  (the  father  of  king  Cormac),  who  was 

killed  at  Magh  Mucroimhe,  a.d.  180;  The  Adventures 

of  Connla  the  Beautiful  (son.  of  Conn  of  the  Hundred 
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Battles,  and  only  brother  of  King  Art) ;  the  Story  of  The 
Courtship  of  Emer  (by  Cuchulainn) ;  the  ancient  Story 
of  the  Conception  of  Cuchulainn,  from  the  Book  of  Drom- 
snechta;  part  of  the  ancient  Tale  of  the  Education  of  Cu- 
chulainn, etc. 

Of  Maehnuiie  (a  name  which  UteraUy  signifies  Ton-  otMael- 
sured  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary),  grandson  of  Conn  of  mvtre, 
the  Poor  by  his  son  Ceilechair,  the  compiler  and  scribe  J"^i^j 
of  this  once  beautiful  book,  we  know  nothing  more  than  ^  ^^  ' 
wbat  has  been  already  said,  and  the  melancholy  fact  of  1106. 
his  having  been  slain  in  the  OTeat  Church  of  Clonmac- 
nois,  by  a  party  of  robbers,  in  the  year  1106. 

The  present  book  was  faiown  by  the  name  of  t^Ali<\|i  Thi8M.S. 
riA  h-tlii6]terLeabhar  na  h-Uidhre,  or  the  Book  of  the  Dun  co«np»'«i 
Cow),  so  called  after  another  ancient  book  belonging  to  oh^'.  i* 
Clonmacnois,  containing  the  histoiy  of  the  Uaih  bo  Chu-  zlabhar 
Ail5ne  (Tain  Bo  Chuailgne),  and  probably  other  histori-  ^  *-^«- 
cal  tales,  which  had  been  written  by  Samt  Ciaran,  the  g^nt** 
founder  of  Clonmacnois,  on  the  preserved  and  prepared  Ciaran, 
skin  of  a  favourite  Dun  Cow,  which  had  foUowea  him 
from  his  father^s  flock  when  he  eloped  from  him  to  a 
monastery  in  his  boyhood,  and  which  he  kept  ailerwards 
with  great  veneration  till  her  death  of  old  age. 

But  it  is  evident  that  Maelmuire  did  not  compile  his  «nd  fW>m 
book  exclusively  from  the  original  Leabhar  na  h- Uidhre,  !?•  . 
as  he  gives  the  names  of  several  other  ancient  books  from  Book  of 
which  he  is  transcribing,  and  among  them  the  l/e^bA^t  Slane**. 
bu*i  StAne  (the  Yellow  Book  of  Slane),  of  which  we  have 
no  further  account,  and  from  which  the  present  piece  was 
copied  by  him,  thus  throwing  its  ori^nal  composition 
back  to  at  least  the  time  of  compiling  this  Yellow  Book 
of  Slane — ^a  period,  as  I  believe,  of  perhaps  five  or  six 
himdred  years  from  the  time  of  Maelmuire  nimself. 

At  what  time,  or  under  what  circumstances,  the  present  Hbtoiy 
Book  of  the  Dun  Cow  passed  from  its  original  home  at  ^^^^^ 
Clonmacnois,  we  are  now  unable  to  say;  but  from  the  m.s. 
memorandum  already  mentioned,  we  find  that  about  the 
year  1340,  it  was  given  by  Conor  O'Donnell,  Prince  of 
Tirconnell,  to  Cathal  O'Conor,  Lord  of  Sligo,  in  ransom 
for  the  son  of  O'Donnell's  hereditary  fan^ly  historian, 
who  had  been  taken  prisoner  by  O'Conor.    The  book  ap- 
pears to  have  remained  in  Coimacht  frx)m  this  time  to  the 
year  1470,  when  Hugh  Roe  (the  Redhaired)  O'Donnell, 
Irrince  of  Tirconnell,  led  a  large  force  into  tiiat  country, 
and  laid  siege  to  the  Castle  of  Sligo,  which  after  a  con- 
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nderable  time  he  took  &om  the  O'Conor.    The  chief  ob- 
ject  of  this  siege  appears  to  have  been  the  recovery  of  this 
book,  and  another  andent  book  called  the  t>eAbA|i  ^eA|«|v 
(Leabhar  Crearr,  or  Short  Book),  which  had  been  given  bj 
the  O'Donnells  in  ransom  for  John  ODoherty,  who  had 
been  previously  captured  by  the  O^Conors ;  with  all  of  which 
the  valiant  Hugh  Koe  returned  in  triumph  to  Tiroonnell. 
Lov«  of       The  history  of  this  remarkable  volume  (and  that  indeed 
^«         of  many  others  which,  if  space  permitted,  we  could  name), 
their  ^  ofiords  a  striking  evidence  of  the  love  which  the  ancient 
national  Glaels  have  ever  entertained  for  the  histoiical  and  literary 
history    monuments  of  their  native  country. 
{J^rg.         The  Book  of  the  Dun  Cow,  m  its  original  complete 
tare.       form,  appears  to  have  been  a  great  repository  of  the  oldest 
mythological  tales  in  the  Graeiic  language;  but,  unfi>rta- 
ofThe°    nately ,  a  few  only  of  them  remain  in  a  perfect  state  in  the 
original   present  fragment  of  it.    Of  these  few  the  following,  as  well 
"Book  of  in  point  of  the  aniiquitjr  of  the  style  and  orthography  of  the 
Cow"."'  language,  as  for  preserving  to  us  a  good  type  of  the  mytho- 
logical notions  of  the  ancient  Grael,  is  perhaps  as  good  a  spe- 
cimen as  could  be  selected  for  the  pages  of  this  periodical. 

The  style      "^^  ^^7^®  ^^  ^^^  ^®  ''^  ^^*j  however,  come  up  to 
of  the      the  standard  of  antiquarian  purity  which  the  philological 
langiiage  gchool  of  the  present  day  has  erected  for  itself?    The  lan- 
M.s. '     gu^^  ^  ^^^  ^  severeljT  systematic  in  some  of  its  gram- 
matical forms  as  the  writings  of  some  of  the  ecclesiastical 
scribes  of  the  middle  ages,  whose  glosses  upon  the  Latin, 
in  their  own  handwriting,  are  now  preserved  in  some  of 
the  ancient  monastic  libraries  on  the  Continent,  and  fix>m 
which  large,  but  sometimes  inaccurately  copied,  quota- 
tions are  given  by  the  learned  and  lamented  Zeuss  m  his 
great  work,  the  Urammatica  Celtica. 
Qram-         These  continental  glosses  are,  I  believe,  generaUy  re- 
inatical    fcrrcd  to  the  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  centuries,  and  it  is 
forms  t.f  quite  clear  that  the  ecclesiastical,  and  doubtless  the  other 
ecciesias^  writers,  of  that  and  an  earlier  period,  employed  a  language 
ticai       the  grammatical  forms  of  which  were  far  more  remdar,  and 
scribes,    fg^j.  more  in  consonance  with  those  of  the  other  Indo-Eu- 
ropean tongues,  than  those  which  were  used  by  the  writers 
of  the  Leabhar  na  h-Uidhre,  and  the  Leabhar  Breac,  and 
perhaps  even  than  those  found  in  the  Liber  Hynmorum. 
Exam-        ^^®  ^^  ^^  chief  evidences  of  the  antiquity  of  Gaelic 
pies  of     composition  insisted  on  by  modem  philologists  is,  I  be- 
gramma-  Ueve,  the  presence  of  the  article  in  a  plural  form  of  termi- 
furms      nation,  in  order  to  agree  with  nouns  in  plural  forms,  in  the 
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ablatave  and  dadve  cases,  as  in  these  instances:  '^'dt>ci4^m  Boppoaed 
ipiAib  iiif  cib  f  coetiuf  irroecnr — **  We  see  in  the  words  ^  ""°- 
which  the  church  (or,  the  wise  man)  puts  forth".    And  i^'^ti" 
again:  "  Ifp  in  'oe^^c  mA|tc|te  'oo,  foiwcu  cpuclie  ocuf  todemon- 
t)iottcne  Ap  Cr\ifc,  AtnAit,  x)no,  X)o  choeniTiuchui|t  Dun-  "^'**®  . 
•OAio  AprtrobMO  oc  ins^iiminiin  itia  ctoen  ocuf  oc  f oi^ce-  qJJt^^' 
cul  pecnco  T)6e;  con5Aibecti|t  iha  c]t6  chetiete  niAncpe  a  Gaelic 
fo  ifpiib  cotrn'oib" — "  The  red  martyrdom  to  him  is  to  ^'^ 
suffer  crucifixion  and  slaying  for  Christ's  sake ;  such,  now, 
as  the  apostles  attained  to  while  extirpating  vices  and  pro- 
mulgatmg  the  law  of  God :  so  that  they  received  these  three 
kdnos  of  martyrdom  in  their  bodies'*  (or,  in  the  flesh). 

(These  words  are  taken  from  an  ancient  homily  pre-  The 
served  at  Cambray,  in  a  manuscript  which  can  scarcely  Cam- 
be  of  later  date  than  between  the  years  763  and  790,  *>™>'M.S. 
when  Albericus  was  bishop  of  Cambray  and  Arras.) 

Another  indication  of  ancient  construction  with  the  Another 
philologists  is,  I  believe,  a  plural  termination  of  the  adjec-  indica- 
tive to  agree  also  with  the  termination  of  nouns  in  the  ^^^,  ®' 
plural  number.     (And  here,  by  way  of  parenthesis,   I  construo- 
should  wish  to  ask  those  learned  investi^tors  who  have  tion  ac- 
access  to  the  ancient  Gaelic  M.S.S.  on  me  Continent,  if^^'^ng 
they  have  found  those  forms  strictly  adhered  to  in  any  M^e 
ancient  poems  which  these  M.S.S.  may  happen  to  contain ;  authori- 
because  I  much  doubt  that  the  requirements  of  melody  **"• 
would  tolerate  these  frequent  consonant  terminations.) 

These  dogmas,  however,  if  such  they  be,  do  not  appear.  Doubts 
to  me  at  least,  to  be  perfectly  safe  guides  in  determining  whether 
the  age  of  any  piece  of  Gaelic  composition;  and  for  this  the  rules 
simple  reason,  tnat  we  have  very  ancient  Gtielic  composi-  pha^io- 
tions  in  which  they  are  not  invariably  present,  while  we  guta  re- 
have  others  several  hundred  years  later  in  which  they  ^•"«*  •<> 
are  conspicuous  enough.     And,  without  burdening  these  J^,^^\. 
few  observations  with  any  elaborate  illustrations  of  this  the  io- 
fact,  we  may  at  once  refer  the  inquirer  to  the  Book  of  the  v«tig«- 
Dun  Cow,  the  Book  of  Lcinster,  the  l^eAt)A|t  1>«eAC,  Qaeikf 
(Leabhar  Breac,  or  Speckled  Book),  the  Book  of  Bally-  M.S.S. 
mote,  and  the  Book  of  Lecan,  all  compiled  between  the 
close  of  the  eleventh  and  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 
centuries — say  between  the  years  1100  and  1416.     In  all 
these  books,  and  in  others  that  could  be  named,  in  profane 
as  well  as  in  sacred  writings,  numberless  instances  of  the 
above  grammatical  forms  may  be  found;  but  it  must  be 
admitted  that  they  are  not  strictly  adhered  to,  as  they 
arc  in  the  writings  of  those  men  who  appear  to  have 
always  aimed  at  classical  regularity  and  uniformity. 
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TIm  prt-     It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  for  an  instant,  from 
■^°^       the  observations  just  made,  that  I  am  not  a  hearty  advo- 
{^^"^  cate  and  admirer  of  the  labours  of  the  modem  oompaiadTe 
a  sped-  philologists — to  whom,  indeed,  my  approval  or  disapproval 
men  of    ^ould  be  of  little  moment.    With  some  of  them  1  have 
lan^aga  ^^^  honour  of  an  intimate  acquaintance,  and  with  others 
specially  the  happiness  of  a  highly  prized  firiendship,  warm  and  of 
interest-  long  standing.     And  I  am  anxious  that  it  should  be 
phUolo-  ^own  that  my  chief  reason  for  selecting  the  present  tale 
giatfl.      for  publication  is  in  order  to  place  before  these  deep 
thinking    and    painstaking  philological  investigators  a 
specimen  of  composition  older,  at  least  in  point  of  tran- 
scription, than  any  other  sustained  piece  of  pro£me  writ- 
ing in  the  language  hitherto  published. 
Anti-         ^  ^6  language  in  this  tale  is  not  pure,  according  to  the 
qoitj  of  native  cultivation  at  least,  we  need  never  expect,  I  fear,  to 
the  Ian-  iQeet  with  purer.   It  is  certainly  as  old  and  as  pure  as  the 
^\f^  "^  language  found  in  Cormac's  Glossary,  which  was  compiled 
piece,      about  tlie  last  quarter  of  the  ninth  century,  and  of  which 
we  have  a  fragment  in  the  Book  of  Leinster  (a  compila- 
tion of  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century),  and  copied, 
there  is  good  reason  to  believe,  from  Cormac*s  own  hand- 
writing, or  book,  the  Psalter  of  Cashel. 
The  sub-     Ana  now  to  return  to  the  subject  of  our  tale.   We  have 
ject  of     oxjy  to  premise  that  Cuchulainn,  the  hero  of  it,  was  a  na- 
epteoe.  ^j^^  prince  of  Ulster,  and  the  inheritor  of  the  districts  of 
CuAitgne  (Cuailgne^  and  Tnui|tteTnne  (Muirthemne),  ly- 
ing between  and  including  the  present  towns  of  Drogheda 
and  Dundalk,  and  now  celled  the  county  of  Louth.     Cu- 
Of  Cu-    chulainn's  chief  residence  was  X)un  X)et5A  (Dundalk),  and 
chu-       he  was  the  most  distinguished  of  the  band  of  Ulster  heroes 
lainn.      ^Jjq^  ^  ^^p  ancient  writings,  are  called  CujtAi'oe  n  a  C]iAibe 
tlu<xi'6e  (Curaidhe  na  Craibhe  Ruaidhe),  tnat  is,  the  Cham- 
The        pions  or  Ejiights  of  the  Royal  Branch.     This  "  Royal 
**Royal^^  Branch"  was  one  of  the  celebrated  palaces  of  the  ancient 
Branch  .  ^j^^.  of  Emania,  the  chief  city  and  royal  residence  of  the 
kings  of  Ulster  from  a  remote  ante-Christian  period  down 
to  the  year  of  our  Lord  331,  when  it  was  destroyed  by  the 
Three  Collars  (of  the  Heremonian  race),  who  wrested  the 
province  and  its  sovereignty  from  the  Rudricians,  its  pro- 
prietor from  the  Milesian  conquest  to  this  time. 
Conor         Conor  [Concob^jt]  Mac  Nessa  (so  called  from  his  mother 
Mac        Ncssa),was  the  most  distinguished  king  that  ever  ruled 
»-•     at  Emania.     He  was  cotemporary  with  our  Saviour ;  md 
it  was  in  his  time  that  the  fame  of  the  Knights  of  the  Royal 
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Brancli  arose  to  the  highest  degree  of  honour.  Among  the 
most  conspicuous  of  these  knights  were  Fergus  Mac  R6igh,  Knighu 
Conall  Ceamach,  Fergus  Mac  Leite,  Curoi  Mac  Daire,  and  ^  ^^ 
Cuchulainn  Mac  Soalte,  who  was  the  youngest  of  ihem  all.  Branch. 

The  Lady  Eimer,  whose  name  appears  m  the  tale,  was 
the  beautiful  daughter  of  Forgall  Monach,  a  chief  who  of  the 
held  hxgQ  possessions  along  the  coast  of  the  present  coun-  ^7 
ties  of  Meath  and  Dublin,  and  whose  princely  residence  ^"^• 
was  at  the  place  now  well  known  as  Lusk,  in  the  county  of 
Dublin,  but  which  in  the  olden  times  was  from  him  called 
"Oun  poitrAitt  1TI6iia6  (Dun  Forgaill  Monach).     The 
wooing  and  winning  of  the  Lady  Emier,  by  Cuchulainn, 
against  the  consent  of  her  father,  fonns  in  itself  another 
celebrated  ancient  tale,  a  very  curious  and  very  wild  tract, 
of  which  I  have  in  my  possession  an  excellent  copy. 

To  Labraid  ^^  of  the  quick  hand  at  sword  ^',  and  to  his  Of  La- 
enchanted  island,  I   have  never  met  with   any   other  *"""<*  "^ 
reference  but  what  this  tale  contains,  except  in  one  other  ^ild". 
tale  in  which  he  acts  a  part,  preserved  in  a  valuable  M.S., 
known  as  the  Book  of  Fermoy,  purchased  at  a  late  sale 
in  London,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Todd,  F.T.C.D.,  and  des- 
tined for  the  noble  Library  of  the  Royal  Lrish  Academy. 
He  must  of  course  have  been  one  of  the  mysterious  Uu- 
AtA  X)e  X)AnAnri  (Tuatha  De  Danann) ;  and  from  certain 
allusions  in  the  text,  as  well  as  from  two  insertions  in  the 
Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,  his  island  appears  to  have 
been  an  inland  one,  and  situated  somewhere  in  or  about 
the  confines  of  the  present  county  of  Fennanagh. 

[The  text  of  the  foUowing  tale  is  printed  exactly  as  it  Ib  found  in  the 
original  Tellmn  M.8.,  saye  only  that  the  contractions  are  omitted  and 
erery  word  given  in  ftilL  The  different  words  are  even  separated  or 
united  predsely  as  in  the  original  The  division  into  paragraphs  is,  how- 
ever,  that  of  the  present  editor,  made  for  conyenience  of  reference,  the 
pangn4>hs  in  the  original  and  translation  being  arranged  to  correspond. 

The  accompanying  lithograph  is  an  exact  fiu;  simile  g£  the  commence- 
ment of  the  tale,  as  it  is  written  in  the  original  The  page  is  a  lax^ 
quarto  or  small  mlio  in  shape,  the  vellum  lei^  in  its  present  state,  being 
about  26.5  centimetres  (about  \0^  inches)  long,  by  about  20.5  centime- 
ties  (about  8  inches)  broad,  induding  the  margins.  The  M.S.  is  written 
in  cdnmns,  not  in  lines  across  the  whole  page.  The  lithograph  contains 
as  much  of  the  first  of  the  two  columns  of  the  first  page  as  could  con- 
veniently be  printed  in  the  present  publication.  The  original  extends 
to  dght  lines  more  to  the  column.  The  fiu;  simile  will  show,  better 
than  sny  description,  the  nature  of  the  contractions  and  the  form  of  the 
letters  used  in  a  good  Irish  M.S.  of  the  end  of  the  11th  or  beginning  of 
the  12th  century,  written,  however,  not  with  the  studied  beauty  of  style 
wbieh  characterizes  our  best  Gaelic  M.S.S.,  and  will  be  particularly  inte- 
resting, no  doubt,  to  those  who  have  not  aooess  to  the  M.S.  collections  of 
Dublin,  London,  or  Oxford.] 
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[StlCtlC  tlbAltt  tltlX)1  fflAtll.] 

seinsUji  conctitAinn  inso  sis,  octis 

oeneu  emme. 

OenA6  t)05nite  lAtltcA  ce^btiAioii^  .1.  cpttA  pApAfTipiin 
ocuf  qtitAA  1AIWIA,  octif  tAte  ha  f AmriA  f eiftie.  ISfeio  e|%ec 
nobicif  UtAit)  inpn  imniAig  tTltnitemni,  oc  fejttAin  oenAig 
TiAf attiha  cecAbbAt)nA.  Octif  Tii|VAbe  ipn  bit  ni  x^ojnete  in- 
nejtecpn  teu  acc  cLu6i,  octi|'c6ci,  ocufAniui*,  octif Aibitiniuf, 

octif  toTlJAt),  octif  COTHAltc,  COTllt)  X)epTl  AUAC  TlACft^TlAe  f  AJTITIA 

fe6Ti6n  nAhe^eiro. 

fedcAf  AiTO  cfA,  fejttA  o6nA6  Ia  htltcu  itninAij  tnti|t- 
temni  octif  bAtiAifi  nofcf tA  teti,  fobit  CAbAfCA  t>ocA6  Aconi- 
fAime  octif AgAfCit)  t)05f 6f  cedAf AmnA.  t)Abef  teti  t)tia,  t>iAj 
iTinAcomfAime  f ef tAiti  in'oo^riAig.  [bA  p  in  coiii|\Aitne  imop]«>^ 
.1.  f int)  AtiftAb|VA  cedfip  notnA|tbof  t>o  tAbAtjic  tniMLmbonpAii, 
ocufDobejtof  AUflAbttAi  nAcecjtAe  'ooitugu'o  nAcomfAm  ntfu- 
t)iti,  ocuf  t)obef et)  ca6  AfcomfAm  Atropn  dfAint),  a6c  bA  ca6 

AfUAIf ,  OCtipf ATTllAlt)  "OOgTliaf  pTl  OCUf ActA1t)1D  fOfAftlAfCAlb 

incATi  •oojnicif  in  comfAtn.  -A|\imf6af  AclAix)ib  fpm,  incAn 
•oojniof  rucomfAm.  'Oeitbif  on  A|tnotAb|tAiCTf  X)emnAfniu 
t)iAnAfmAib,  coni'O'oe  bAOf comAf 61  ftijipo  AnAifm. 

'  These  words  appear  to  have  been  left  out  of  the  text  by  mistake. 

*  S^mfuin  (jSSsm^Aittii,  or  Samhuin).  This  is  a  compound  word,  composed  of 
SAin  (^Sam\  an  ancient  Gaelic  form  of  the  present  word  Sai^jva^  (SosLbnutt), 
Summer,  and  fuiri  {fiiin\  an  ancient  Graelic  word  for  **end";  so  that  f^mpiiti 
means  merely  the  "  end  of  Summer*';  and  the  name  was  properly  applied  to  the 
last  night  of  October,  which  was,  and  still  continues  to  Im  called  OiT>6e  f^kihTiA, 
shamhna  being  the  condensed  genitiye  fW>m  f^iihfiQiti  (jMmhfhvm),  in  aooord- 
ance  with  a  weU-known  rule  of  Gaelic  grammar.  The  authority  for  this  deriTa^ 
tton  is  to  be  found  in  the  following  short  explanation,  preserved  in  an  andent 
M.S.  in  the  Library  of  Trinity  Collc^,  Dublin,  class  H.  3, 18 : — SAmftnn  .1.  put* 
in  rpAtTi|\Ait)  Ann;  ai%  if  -oe  |\oir»ti  no  bic  po]\fAti  inbl.iAt>Ain  ahaIX  ,1.  in 
f  AiniWkT>  o  "betcAine  co  SAmAin ;  in  geitniw'o  o  SViAmAin  co  betcAine. 
"  Samfhuin*',  that  is,  the  end  of  the  Summer  at  it ;  because  it  was  two  diTisions 
that  were  on  the  year  of  old,  that  is,  the  SAtn|\AT>  (Summer^  fisom  beLcAine 
(May)  to  SAWAin  (November) ;  and  the  ^eiwf i-o  (Winter),  from  Saitiaiti  (No- 
vember) to  beU;Aine  (May).  Although  this  division  of  the  year  into  two  ample 
parts  may  have  been  and  doubtless  was  current  in  Erinn  in  the  very  remote 
times,  it  is  yery  clear  that  they  had  a  division  into  four  quarters  at  a  rery 
early  time  too,  because  they  have  had  in  ancient  times  and  have  still  origin^ 
natiye  words  to  denote  them  They  also  had  a  custom  of  celebrating,  in  a  simple 
way,  the  opening  of  every  new  quarter  of  the  year,  by  certain  feasts  and  prac- 
tices, not  only  of  a  public  but  of  a  domestic  or  sodid  character ;  a  fiict  comme- 
morated in  an  ancient  poem  of  four  stanzas  for  the  four  quarters,  in  my  posses- 
sion,  from  which  it  appears  that  their  year  commenced  with  the  present  month 
of  February,  as  the  seasons  always  do.  The  following  is  the  stanza  of  this  poem 
which  tells  us  how  the  Samhain  was  ushered  in  :•— 
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[*<  From  the  Yellow  Book  o/Slane\'\ 

The  Sick'bed  of  Cttchulainn,  and  the  only  jealousy  ofJSmer. 

The  Ultonians  had  a  custom  of  holding  a  fair  every  year, 
'vrhich  lasted  the  three  days  before  Samham'  [the  first  ot  No- 
vember!, the  day  of  Samhain  itself,  and  the  three  days  that 
foUowea  it.  That  was  the  period  of  time  which  the  Ultonians 
devoted  to  the  holding  of  the  Fair  of  Samhain  in  the  Plain  of 
Muirtheimne'  every  year;  and  nothing  whatever  was  done  by 
them  during  that  time  but  games  and  races,  pleasure  and  amuse- 
ment, and  eating  and  feasting;  and  it  is  from  this  circumstance 
that  the  TertisB  (three  days)  of  Samhain  are  still  observed 
throughout  Erinn. 

On  one  occasion  a  fair  was  held  by  the  Ultonians  in  the 
Plain  of  Muirtheinme,  and  the  reason  [or  origin]  of  holding  the 
£ur  was,  because  every  one  exhibited  his  trophies  of  war  and 
valour  always  at  Samhain.  It  was  a  custom  with  them,  now, 
after  the  trophies,  to  hold  the  fair.  [The  trophies  were,]  i.  ^., 
the  top  of  the  tonmie  of  every  man  they  slew  to  bring  it  with 
them  in  their  pouches;  and  they  used  to  bring  the  tongues  of 
cattle  to  multiply  the  trophies ;  and  every  man  then  e^mibited 
his  trophies,  but  it  was  each  in  his  turn;  and  the  maimer  in 
which  they  did  this  was,  to  have  their  swords  lying  across  their 
thighs  when  showing  the  -trophy,  because  their  swords  would 
turn  against  themselves  if  they  held  forth  a  false  trophy.  The 
reason  of  this  was,  because  demons  were  accustomed  to  speak 
to  them  &om  their  arms;  and  it  was  hence  that  their  arms 
were  inviolable.* 

C^f  HA,  coi|\iiib,  cnomef  c^'oIa, 
Ac4  eiOA  HA  SAtniiA ; 
CetrcMLi  A|\  cnuc,  co  ii^iiiTie» 
t>t^tAC,  b|\e^c^ii  d^  imme. 

Fleshmeat,  ale-caps,  beaatif^  nuts, 
These  are  the  priyUeges  of  the  Samhaim : 
Fires  npon  hilu,  with  assemhiies, 
Buttermilk,  rolls  of  ftesh  batter. 

*  Mtartheimne ^This  was  the  name  of  an  ancient  territor7,  which  was  sitoated 

in  the  present  coantj  of  Louth. 

*  Ami  ii  was  hence  that  their  arms  were  inviolable. — That  is  to  say :  If  a  king  or 
knight  swore  by  his  sword,  or  by  his  arms,  that  oath  was  Inylolable ;  and  if 
the  sword,  spear,  or  the  arms  of  a  king,  chief^  knight,  or  chief  poet,  were  giren 
or  pledged  as  a  protection  to  a  person,  it  was  disgraceful  and  unlawhil  to  abuse 
that  protection.  See  the  Second  Battle  of  Magh  Tuiredh;  and  the  Stoiy  of 
Cormac  Guleng  in  Cormac*8  Glossary. 
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U^tic^c^ft  tltdix)  uti  'oo6oin  in-ooenAig,  acc  T)iAf  TiAmiriA  .1. 
CoTiAtt  Ce]iTiAC  ocuf  Peiiguf  iuac  1^015. 

fen^Aiit  ATio6n<x6,  olUuvit).  Ill  p|tpT)e|i,  otCucutAinn,  coci 
CoTiAtt  ocuf  Ir^B^rJ  F^bit  bAh^ia  v6  fepjuf ,  ocuf  bAcofn^i- 
CA  CoTiAtt  Ce|\nA6. 

Afbepc  SencA  iA]toni :  1inbei\6A]\  p-ocetlA  'oun  col^ic,  ocuf 
CAnirA|i  x)peccti,  ocuf  AgAC  clefAintiAis.     'Oognicep  lAfiom 

ATliptl. 

Amh&CA\{  ATix)  lAnom,  CAipnit)  entAi^  po|tpnU>c  ocAib ;  tiibA- 
CA|t  in  B\\e  6ntAit;  OACAini. 

t)ArA]t  itntotcAnAig  tiAmriA  imnAheotiu  init)A]tubA|tc  fAi]i. 
S^bAif  CAC  t)ib  imniA^bAig  ATnmtiin  Aceti  imjAbAit  HAnen. 

-Afbejtc  Btr\e  -AicencAiciAec,*  ben  ConcobAijt:  AfAjuiyim  en 
cetcA\\  mo'OA^tJAtAn'o  t)inx>entAit  ucur.  -AfTAjufpem  uii,  oL 
nAHinA,  Anipn.  tnAgAbcAi^t  t)oneo6  if  •OAmf a  cecugebdAiit,  ot 
6cne  InjijbA,  ben  Con6titAinn. 

CiT)  'oog^nAtn  otnATTinA.  tlin.*  fO|\\/ebo|\CAm  ingen  Oa  ocuf 
^x>Ai)ice,  iiigAf A  iJAib  t)o  cuincit)  ConculAinn. 

l/Uix)  lAjiom,  CO  CoinctiUxinn  ocuf  Afbepc  fpif :  If  Ait  'ooha- 
mnAib  in-oeoin  ucuc  UAcpu.  ^cetA  ActAi'oeb  t)oinibe]\c  fuiit|ii. 
til  fogbAC  nieitt)]tecA  uIax)  AnAiLt  a6c  fotiAim  6n  t)6ib  t)ocA- 
bAijic  fOjinT)  intJiu.  Tlic6i]t  tjuic  em,  fopUebopcAm,  fUApiAO 
fpiu  A]iif  qiiuc  ACA  inc}tef  Anitn  pL  fO]iTnnAib  tllAX)  .1.  guiLLe, 
A]i  ic6  ceojiA  Anmi  pt  fOjimnAib  Uuvo  .1.  ctuine,  octifininT>e, 
ociif5Uitte.  A^  cedben  |\ocA|iAfCA]i  ConAtt  CepnAd,  bA 
cto6n,  CAC  ben  t)nA,  iio6A|\AfCAii  Cufq\Ait)  ment)  niAC  Con- 
dobAiji  t)obe|ieD  fOjimin'oe  f o|iAe|itAb|iAi ;  aca  fAmtAit),  cet 
ben  |iocA^AfCAn  ConcutAinn  no5ottAT)  iAi\om  A^ofc  focop- 
TOAitiUf  ConcuLAinn,  octif  A]iAfei|tc,  A]ibA  x>An  t)6foin,  incAn 
bAnotc  AinenniA,  noftocAc  int)AtApjit  connApocet>  cojut  innA- 
fcint).    'Oocei|t5et>  in'OAtAnAi  innnA6  comtneic  cojti  fcoLbtAigi. 

In-oet  t)un  in  CAjipAc'  a  iAi6,  otCucutAinn.  In-otif  tx>^5 
lAjiom,  incAjipAC  ocur  c6ic  CucutAinn  pncAjipAC,  ocuf  ^^ai^ 
CAitbdim  •oiacUmwud  "odib  co]\tiitt>ecA]i  AmboffA  octifAneci 
t)int>ufciu. 

Tlof5Aibec  tib  lAjtom,  ocuf  •DOfbefCACA^i  leo,  ocuffcoAit- 
f ec  •oonAtnnAib  connA]iAbi  ben  nADpiffet)  -oa  ^n  t)ib  acc  ^ne 

^  EtOKchaiihreeh,  t.e.  of  the  hairy  face. 

•  In  all  our  ancient  mannacripts  this  oonti»ction  is  put  for  the  words,  "  ni 
Yi ^n-of  A  A  iti'oipn'*,  i.e.  *'  it  is  not  difficult  to  tell  that*' ;  but  it  haa  been  more  coo- 
venient  to  preserve  the  contraction  in  the  form  of  niti.,  and  translate  it  ''answei^. 

'  Chariot  (CA|\bAc).  Of  the  remote  antiquity  of  chariots  in  Erinn  there 
cannot  be  the  least  doubt;  and  our  ancient  annals  enable  us  eyen  to  assign 
a  date  to  the  first  introduction  or  inrention  of  the  chariot  in  thia  country. 
There  is  an  ancient  tract  on  the  etymologies  of  the  proper  names,  or 
rather  surnames,  of  the  most  remarkable  men  and  women  to  be  met  with 


cut^r  iTi*?  boff^7  Oofeff* '***''^^^  ^ 

facsimile  pfpaH  of  ZeaMarna.  A^eMre.  tn  t/u  cr^^ciun' 
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All  the  UltonifUQS  came  to  the  fair  o&  this  occasion,  except 
two  alone,  namely  Conall  Ceamach  and  Fergus  Mac  Roigh. 

Liet  the  fair  be  commenced,  said  the  Ultomans.  It  shall  not  be 
commenced,  said  Cuchulainn,  until  Conall  and  Fergus  have 
arrived,  (for  Fergus  was  his  [military]  tutor,  and  Conafi  was  his 
fellow-fltudent). 

Sencha  [the  poet]  said  then:  Let  us  play  chess  for  the  pre- 
sent, and  let  poems  be  sung  for  us,  and  let  games  be  arranged. 
This  was  then  done. 

Whilst  they  were  thus  engaged,  a  flock  of  birds  alighted  on  the 
lake  in  their  presence,  and  m  Erinn  there  were  not  birds  more 
beautiful. 

The  women  present  were  desirous  to  have  the  birds  which 
moved  on  it  [the  lake].  They  all  began  to  contend  with  one 
another  about  the  possesion  of  the  bir<&. 

Eithne  Aitenchaithrech,  King Concobar's  [Conor's]  wife, said: 
"  I  must  have  a  bird  of  these  birds  on  each  of  my  two  shoulders". 
*'*'  We  must  all  have  the  same",  said  the  other  women.  "  If  any 
one  is  to  get  them,  it  is  I  that  must  first  get  them",  said  Eithne 
Inghuba,  Cuchulainn's  mistress. 

"  What  shall  we  do  T  said  the  women.  *'  I  shall  tell  ^ou", 
said  Lebharcaim,  the  daughter  of  Oa  and  Adarc,  '*  I  will  go 
from  you  to  Cuchulainn  to  ask  him". 

She  went  then  to  Cuchulainn,  and  said :  "  Tlie  women  desire 
to  get  these  birds  firom  you".  He  threatened  to  strike  her  with 
his  sword,  and  said :  *'  The  courtezans  of  Ulster  will  have  nothing 
less  than  to  send  us  a  bird-catching  to-day !"  "  It  is  not  proner 
for  you,  indeed",  said  Lebharcaim,  *'  to  be  angry  with  them,  be- 
cause it  is  through  you  the  women  of  Ulster  have  one  of  their 
three  blemishes,  namely,  to  be  half  blind".  For,  the  three  ble- 
mishes of  the  women  of  Ulster  were,  stooping,  stammering,  and 
half-blindness.  For  every  woman  who  loved  Conall  Ceamach 
became  bent;  every  woman  who  loved  Cuscnddh  Menn,  the  son 
of  Concobar,  got  an  impediment  in  her  speech ;  in  the  same  way 
every  woman  who  loved  Cuchulaiim  became  blind  of  an  eye, 
like  Cuchulainn,  and  bom  the  intensity  of  her  love  for  him ;  be- 
cause it  was  his  practice,  when  he  was  out  of  him[iour,  to  draw 
one  of  his  eyes  back,  so  that  a  crane  could  not  reach  it  in  his 
head;  the  other  he  would  press  out  so  that  it  would  be  as  large 
as  a  heifer*s  cauldron. 

*'  Yoke  for  us  the  chariot,  Laegh",  said  Cuchulainn.  Laegh 
yoked  the  chariot,'  and  Cuchulamn  went  into  the  chariot,  and 
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IngubAi  A  tiofenuii.  UAnic  •oe  iA]totn,  co^miiAi  f6fpn.  If  otc 
•oo  itiemnA,  ot  CttctilAimi  fpiA.  tlihotc  oLCtne,  tiAif  if  u^im 
fODAitcep  t)oib.  Ifoetbejt  'oaic,  otp,  n^pt  'oiib  tniiAi  hacic- 
^jiAX)  noTiA  bet  cuiu  x)aic;  iiAi|\  Tn^t)  meip,  nipt  cuic  •oon^ 
Aititi  imimimf  A  Afcrotiicpii  to6ntnt. 

TlAbAt)  oUj  '00  menniA  q^A,  ot  CucutAinn,  t)i4rifA'0  e6in  niAj 
tnuftemrii,  ri6  t)oint),  in-oA^n  bAtiAit'oem  x>\\y  t)uacfAt). 

Til  bodiATi  Mfom  conACCAUA|t  "OA^n  foiipTix)to6  octifjiotii> 

of  Names.  In  this  tract  (part  of  which  is  presenred  in  the  Book  of  Leinsler), 
it  is  stated  that  Chariots  (cA|\bAic)  were  first  inrented  in  Erinn  hj  Sigh- 
airled,  a  prince  of  Mnnster,  the  fourteenth  in  descent  fhnn  that  Ei^ber 
Finn  (the  son  of  Milesios,  one  of  the  three  surviying  hrothen  and  leaders  of  the 
MUesian  colony),  who  was  ancestor  of  all  the  Eberian  families  of  Monster;  and 
the  time  of  the  invention,  according  to  the  chronology  of  the  **  Annals  of  the 
Four  Masters**,  would  be  about  anno  mundi  4000.  That  the  chariot  inTented  by 
Righairled  was  one  of  two  wheels  (perhaps,  indeed,  without  wheels  at  all),  and 
for  two  horses,  may  be  inferred  firom  the  fact  that  Rotheachtaigh,  a  monaiSdi  of 
Erinn,  of  the  Eremonian  line,  is  said  to  haye  recdyed  the  name  of  Rotheachtaigh 
(that  is,  possessor  of  wheelsj^  from  his  haying  been  the  first  to  yoke  four  hones 
to  a  chariot  in  Erinn.  He  was  killed  by  lightning  at  Dun  Sobhairoe  (mo- 
demised  **I>un  Seyerick)",  in  the  present  county  of  Antrim,  anno  mnndi 
4170.  It  will  be  seen  that  both  Uiese  references  apply  to  the  MilesianB, 
to  the  exclusion  of  their  predecessors,  the  lirbolgs  and  Tuatha  de  Danann. 
All  our  ancient  tales  abound  with  references  to  chariots,  and  those  not 
only  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  carriages,  but  also  in  some  few  instances, 
for  battle  Thus  we  find,  in  the  uAin  b6  Cu^ibcne,  of  which  we  have 
copies  as  old  as  the  year  1106,  that  when  Meave,  Queen  of  Connacht,  was 
setting  out  on  that  famous  expedition,  she  had  nine  chariots  appropriated 
to  herself  alone:  two  chiuiots  before  her;  and  two  chariots  after  her;  and  two 
chariots  at  each  side  of  her :  and  her  own  chariot  in  the  middle  of  them.  The 
reason  (says  the  tract)  that  Meave  went  forth  in  this  order  was,  in  order  that  the 
sods  thrown  up  by  the  hoo&  of  the  horses,  and  the  foam  of  their  bridle  bits,  and 
the  dust  of  the  great  army,  should  not  tarnish  the  queen's  golden  diadem.  It 
appears  that  the  war  chariot  was  fttmished,  if  not  with  cushions,  at  least  with 
cloths  and  skins,  on  which  the  warrior  and  his  charioteer  sat,  and  in  which,  wfa^n 
occasicm  required,  the  fiitigued  champion  rolled  himself  up  and  took  his  scanty 
repose.  Of  this  we  haye  a  dear  instance  in  the  same  tract,  the  u^in  b6 
Cu^itrne,  in  the  case  of  (^ichulainn  himself^  its  prindpal  hero,  on  the  day  on 
which  ne  first  recdyed  the  arms  and  admission  into  the  order  of  the  Knights  of 
the  Boyal  Branch.  In  compliance  with  what  appears  to  haye  been  an  ordinary 
custom,  the  new  knight,  on  the  first  day  of  his  championhood,  took  one  of  King 
Conor's  chariots,  and  droye  to  the  border  of  the  proyince,  for  the  purpose  of  sig- 
nalizing the  occasion  by  some  deed  of  yalour  against  a  neighbouring  proyince. 
He  diiiBCted  his  courae  southwards  firom  Emania,  crossed  the  border  from 
Ulster  into  Meath,  a  little  aboye  Drogheda,  on  the  Boyne,  and  drew  up  at  the 
gates  of  Dun  Neachtjiin  Scend,  [Skene]  where  he  sounded  a  challenge,  and  then 
ordered  his  charioteer  to  spread  for  him  the  doths  or  cushions  (^if  cce,/oirfdiie), 
and  the  skins  (fO]\cAiiiiiii,  forgamin),  of  the  chariot,  in  order  that  he  might  fie 
down  and  sleep  unnl  his  enemies  of  the  court,  the  sons  of  Scene,  [Skene],  should 
discoyer  him  and  come  to  the  attack.  Instances  of  similar  ammgement  of  the 
chariot  f^imiture  are  frequently  met  with,  so  that  the  custom  must  haye  been 
general  and  not  exceptional.  ' 

The  following  is  the  description  of  Cuchulainn*s  war  chariot,  in  the  C^m  b6 
CtiAit^rie:^'*Then  did  the  yaliant  champion  spring  into  his  armed  battle- 
chariot,  (cAtdA^bAc  j-e^^x-oA) :  with  its  thin  swoxds ;  with  its  hooln,  and  hard 
spikes  \  with  its  champion-bending  spears ;  with  its  opening  machineiy ;  with  its 
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dealt  the  birds  a  tath-beim^  of  his  sword,  so  that  their  feet 
and  their  wiims  clove  to  the  water. 

They  caught  them  all  then,  and  carried  them  away,  and  dis- 
tributed them  among  the  women,  so  that  there  was  not  a  woman 
among  them  who  did  not  receive  two  birds,  but  Eithne  Inghuba 
alone.  He  came  at  last  to  his  own  wife.  **  Your  spirits  appear 
to  be  bad^said  Cuchulainn  to  her.  *'  They  are  not  bad**,  said 
sbe.  *'  Because  (said  he)  it  is  by  me  the  birds  have  been  distri- 
buted amon^  them**.  "  Grood  reason  you  have**,  sud  she,  '^  be* 
cause  there  is  not  among  them  a  woman  who  would  not  share 
her  love  and  fiiendship  with  you ;  whilst  as  regards  me,  no  other 
person  shares  my  love,  but  you  alone**. 

'*  Let  not  your  spirits  be  low,  therefore**,  said  Cuchulainn,  ''for 
should  birds  come  mto  the  Plain  of  Muirtheimne,  or  upon  the 
Boyne,  you  shall  have  the  two  most  beautiful  birdi  among 
them". 

It  was  not  long  after  until  they  saw  two  birds  on  the  lake, 
linked  together  by  a  chain  of  rea  gold.  They  chaunted  a  low 
melody  which  brought  sleep  upon  the  assembly.  Cuchulainn 
went  towards  them.  "  If  ^ou  would  listen  to  our  advice**,  said 
Laegh  (Cuchulainn*8  chanoteer),  and  said  Eithne,  *'  you  would 
not  approach  them**;  ''for**,  said  she,  "there  is  a  power  at  the 
back  of*  these  birds ;  let  biids  be  got  for  me  besides  them**.  "  Is 
it  possible  that  you  question  my  word?**  said  Cuchulainn. 

"  Put  a  stone  into  that  sung,  Laegh**  [said  he].  Laesh 
then  took  a  stone  and  placed  it  in  the  shng.  Cuchulainn  let  the 
stone  fly  at  them.  It  was  an  erring  cast.  "  Woe  and  alas**,  said 
he.     He  took  another  stone,  he  let  it  fly  at  them,  and  it  passed 

gmUing  thaip  naila,  which  were  diiposed  on  the  axles,  and  ftrap8|  and  shafts,  and 
ropes  of  that  chariot  Thus  was  that  chariot :  with  its  thin  ( close\  dry  entrance 
toitshodj;  hi^-mounted;  straight-shouldered;  champion-like,  m  which  would 
fit  the  arms  of  seven  chiefs ;  with  the  fleetness  of  the  swallow,  or  of  the  wind,  or 
of  a  Ibx  OTer  the  course  of  a  plain.  That  chariot  was  yoked  upon  two  fleet, 
bounding,  fturious  steeds ;  with  small  heads,  small  tufts,  small  legs,  sagacious, 
broad-hoofed,  red-famsted,  switch-tailed,  streaked,  easj-yoked,  easy  of  motion 
under  the  splendid  timbers  of  the  carr.  One  of  these  was  swift,  fleet-bounding, 
of  great  action,  of  flowing  mane,  vigilant,  entire ;  Uie  other  steed,  cnrly-maned, 
slender-legged,  long-legged,  narrow-hipped,  sensitive**,  etc.  etc. 

Great  cascades,  or  chariot  progresses,  are  described  in  several  of  our  ancient 
tales.  Thus  King  Conor  MacNessa  goes  to  dine  with  the  chief  armourer  of  his 
court,  and  with  we  elite  of  his  household,  in  fifty  chariots.  And  again,  we  find 
that  when  Queen  M^ve  pressed  Ferdiad  to  fight  Cuchulainn  on  her  nart  (in  the 
CAin  b6  CtiAitpieX  one  portion  of  the  great  reward  which  was  offered  him  was  a 
chariot  worth  **four  times  seven  cumals*',  that  is  worth  eighty-four  cows.  And, 
again,  the  S^en  c^ppAic,  or  chariot  builder,  had  his  place  of  honour  in  the  great 
banqueting-hall  (ce^cb  niiovciiA]\cA),  at  Tara,  where  he  ranked  with  the  mer- 
chant (cfe^coif ),  and  (in  the  distribution  of  the  state  repast)  had  for  his  joint  of 
meat  the  '*  crooked  bone**.— [See  **  Petrie*s ''  Antiquities  of  Tara**,  p.  179.] 

*  Tath'beim,  that  is,  a  vertical  stroka 
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■oeiicoiit  eco]i]io.  CAnpc  c6ot  tnbec.  UopcAiit  coctii'o  ^rof 
priftdj.  -AcjUMg  CucutAinn  Ant)o6tjm.  'OiACOifCTte  n%iin, 
ofttkv^g,  ocufot^hne,  nipjtA  6ucti,  AjticA  nAdctiTiiAccu  fop- 
ACuL  riAn^nfA  AcetACA|\  eom  'OAmfA  6enA.  Iiix)6i5  bACt>oin- 
eti5tit)fA6n,  oLCticutAinn. 

jAibti  ctoi6  ipncAilm  a  lx)i5.  5®^^^  ^^5  lA^iotn  cU)ic  ocuf- 
X)obem  ipncAitm.  X)ofLeci  CuctiUMtin  ctoi6  |ro|tAib.  pocAiiic 
im^totL.  pe  AniA§  otfe.  jAibiX)  ctoic  tiAil-e.  t)oft6icx>6ib 
octifluit)  f eocti.  Amqtuf A  cju^,  otf e,  osAbuff a  jAifceo  iii^La 
imiiott  inou|\6u|t  cufpiToitJ. 

podAiitc  A6|\oip5  i:oit|\o  cottuit)  cjt^fciAt  tiece  in  'oaIa  hedin 
tAfO'OAin.    u>cAi]t  iroAunt). 

X)otA§c  Cu6titAinn  lA^ipn  co  CA]tt>  A-oittum  |r|tipntiic  ocuf^ 
bAbotc  ATnenniA  teif ,  ocuf  t)6|niic  coctAt)  jtai]!.     Cohaccai  m 

'DAintlAI  CUCA1.      llTOAtAtlAI  b|\AC  UAlTie  lITipe,  AtAltl   bpAC  CO]t- 

qiA  c6ict)iAbAit  inifut)e. 

'Ootttii'D  inben  cofinbjtoc  UAtie  dtiCAi  octifobit)  jen  fptf, 
ocuf  t)obe|\c  beim  wtroecfteif c  t)o.  'Oo^a^c  aLaiIi  cucai  t>nA 
ocuf  cibit)  |rpif  ocufnotxfUMt)  jtotiaU:  c^ota;  octif  bACA|%  i^ti 
ciAtiA m6i]i ocApn  .i.  ce6cA|tt)6  immAfec  cucai  beuf  t)iAbu<xtAO, 
combomAjib  acc  bee.    tx)a|t  uAt)  iA|\om. 

-A]ii5pcA|\  tltAit)  till  Afiipn  octjf  Afbe]\CACA|t  AitAnt)ijfci\)e. 
Acc  otpeiAgtif,  TiAfcinjttiAp'O  ^tei^Acdi. 

Ar|iA6c  lApom  cp^tiAfcocttit).    Cit)  t)ocit6nAt),  otUlAit)  fTtif . 

11ipO|:eC  1A|\0111  AtlACCAtlAim. 

tloTnbe|\A|t,  fopfe  •oonifepgtigu  .i.  'oon  Ceci  t>]\icc,  tiAb^  t)o 
T)un  1in|\it,  no  x5o  'OuVi  t)etcA. 

TlocbencAi^  'oof Aigit)  Bm^\y\  t)o  'Outi  T)etcA,  fO]\  1^^.  Aicc 
otfe,  tnoD|\eit  t)onUeci  \}^^c,  l3e]tAi|^  Aff  lAjiom  comboi  co- 
cent)  TnbtiA'onA  ipntnAgmpn  cen  tAbuAt)  i^pinec  ecip. 

\j6t\  nAnt)  jiepncj'Atnpiin  Aite  cint)  btiAt)nA,  AmbACAjt  tllAit> 
imbi  ipncAig  .1.  "Fejijuf  eap  ocum^A15l'o ;  ConA^Lt  Ce]tnA6  eCT|% 
ocuf  c|iAnt);  tti^ix)  pe6'oe|\5  ecijx  ocuf  At)Aitc ;  Ctne  IngtibAi 

-AmoACA]!  lAjAom,  fonfAtnAitpn  CAnic  ye]\  6ticu  ifAced  ocuf 
■oeipx)  fO|tpnt)AiiAiniu6  nAiTn-OAi  imboi  CucutAinn. 


'  Teiie  Breac,  t.  e.<,  the  speckled  palace.  This  was  one  of  the  three  palaoet 
of  Emania,  the  chief  city  of  ancient  Ulster.  The  others  were  the  CraeUi-niadh,  or 
liojal  Branch,  and  the  Craebh  Dhearg,  or  Bed  Branch. 

*<^  Dim  Imrith. — ^The  exact  situation  of  this  place  is  unknown,  but  it  must 
have  been  in  Muirtheimne,  and  one  of  Cuchulainn*s  own  residences. 

**  Dun-DeaU/a,  now  Dundalk,  in  Muirtheimne,  and  Cuchulainn*8  chief  an- 
cestral residence.  It  had  its  name  from  Dealga,  a  chieftain  of  the  flzbolgs, 
who  built  it. 
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them.   "I  am  a  wretch'',  said  lie ;  "  smce  I  have  first  taken  arms, 
I  have  not  made  an  exiing  throw  until  this  daV\ 

He  then  threw  his  heavy  spear  fcroisechj,  and  it  passed 
through  the  flying  wing  of  one  of  me  birds.  They  plunged 
under  the  water. 

Cuchulainn  went  away  then  in  bad  spirits,  and  put  his 
back  to  a  rock,  where  sleep  soon  fell  upon  him.  And  he  saw 
[through  his  sleep]  two  women  coming  towards  him.  One 
woman  had  a  green  cloak,  the  other  had  a  five-folded  crimson 
cloak  on. 

The  woman  with  the  green  cloak  went  up  to  him,  and  smiled 
at  him,  and  she  gave  him  a  stroke  of  a  horse  switch.  The  other 
w^ent  up  to  him  then  and  smiled  at  him,  and  struck  him  in  the 
same  manner ;  and  they  continued  for  a  long  time  to  do  this,  that 
is,  each  of  them  in  turn  striking,  until  he  was  nearly  dead.  They 
went  away  from  him  then. 

All  the  Ultonians  perceived  what  had  happened,  and  they 
asked  if  they  would  awaken  him.  "  No",  said  Fergus,  "  do  not 
move  him  fcfore  niRhf. 

Cuchulainn  stood  up  afterwards  through  his  sleep.     ''Who 
has  thus  used  you?"  said  the  Ultonians  to  him. 
He  was  not,  however,  able  to  converse  with  them. 
**  Let  me  be  brought",  said  he  afterwards,  "  to  my  bed  of  de- 
cline, namely,  to  the  Teti  Breac,'  not  to  Dun  Imnth,^^  nor  to 
DunDelca"." 

*'  Let  him  be  brought  to  [his  wife]  Emer,  to  Dun  Delca",  said 
Laegh.  "No",  said  ne,  "  let  me  be  brought  to  the  Teti  Breac". 
He  was  then  carried  there,  and  he  continued  to  the  end  of  a 
year  in  that  place  without  speaking  to  any  one. 

One  day  before  the  next  November,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  the 
Ultonians  were  around  him  in  the  house,  namely  Fergus,  between 
him  and  the  wall,  and  Conall  Ceamach  between  him  and  the  door ; 
Li^aidh  Reo-derg  between  him  and  his  pillow  [holding  him 
upj;  andEithne  Inghuba  at  his  feet. 

As  they  happened,  now,  to  be  thus  situated,  a  man  came  into 
the  house  to  them,  and  sat  on  the  front  rail  of  the  bed  in  which 
Cuchulainn  lay. 

"What  has  brought  you  there?"  said  Conall  Ceamach.  "I 
will  tell",  said  he :  "if  the  man  who  is  here  were  in  health,  he 
would  be  a  protection  against  all  the  Ultonians ;  and  in  the  great 
iUness  and  debility  in  wnich  he  now  is,  he  is  the  more  a  protec- 
tion against  them  .  "  I  fear  nothing",  said  he,  "  because  it  is 
to  converse  with  him  I  have  come".  "  You  are  welcome,  you 
need  fear  nothing",  said  the  Ultonians.  He  then  stood  up  and 
sang  for  them  these  verses : — 
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Cix)  t)occucAi  ATit)pTi  otCotiAtt  CeptiA6.  Hin.  otfe.  1TIAt>- 
inAftAinci  iTiT)fi]t  pi  funt)  jiobAt)  ioniAntfce  Aptll-CAib  utib. 
Ini-oilobiiAi  ocuf  iT)in5Af  t)nA  aca  ijnndoDe  Af  comAif 6e  Aiptiu. 
t1iA5tjp  nefc  lApom  UAip  ifDiAACAtUvim  x>o  neot^v,  Uacuc  f^et- 
ce,  niAijCeit  ni,  oltllAit).  ACIVM5  iA]tpn  innAfef Am  ocuf  5A- 
bAif  x)oib  innAptint)Uf  A  pf  iA]U)in. 

A  CuCutAint)  fOC^AtA^I, 

Tlibo  pjtfAn  incATiAt), 
'nociq:icif  •DiATnoftAC, 
ItigenA  ^eoA  ^dbivAC. 

-Afbepc  lyibATi  imniAig  CfUAifc, 

\)Sf  |X)pt)eif  LAb|tAt)A  tUAlt, 

llobAt)  c]ii'oif  cei  tA  ^Aint), 
Coibbgi  fpi  CoincuUvmt). 

ttobAT)  inniAin  Ia  tnA'opit, 
Hicpt)  CuctitAinx)  motip, 
tlAmbiAt)  Aftcuc  ocuf  6|i, 
TlombiAT)  moil  priA  t)o6L 

'OiAmmA'D6A]tA  'OAm  cof e, 
CucuUvin'o  mAC  SoAtce, 

InACCOTlTlApC  ITlAfUATl, 

bef  ACCOAX)  cenAftuAj. 

ImmAij  tntiitiemni  pjnc  ceff, 
xXit)ci  f  AmriA  TiibAmtef , 
'Oompcfe  UAimfe  LibAti, 
A  CucutAinx)  COC^AtAp, 

A  CtjCutAint)." 

C01C  ituffu,  otiAC.  tHeip  OetijAf  mAC  -AeoA  Ab^tAC  otfe. 
tyUix)  iiA'oib  iA]iom  iTire^i  octifnifecACAjt  ciAt)eofcAit)  tio  CAn 
T)onttii'D.  -dcjtAig  CucuiAinn  itiAfU'oi  lAjiom  ocuflAbjiAif  iA]tpn. 

t3Amiti5  6m,  otUtAit),  Anipn,  ipiit  at)  ATiT)oi:]i6nAT). 

-Ac  connA]ic  6m  otfe  Aiftinji  immorif AmAin  innii]iAit).  At)|rec 
t)6ib  lib  AmAit  ArfconnAi|Ac. 

Cit)  •DojencAji  t>ipjnt)  a  popA  ChoncobAi^i,  otCticutAinn. 
T)05eTiCA|A,  oLCoTicoDA|A,  o|At:A  co|\if  in  copte  c6cnA. 

"  All  ancient  Gaelic  poems  end  with  the  word  or  words  with  which  they  begin, 
and  when  this  is  the  case,  the  poem  is  prestmied  to  be  perfect ;  sometimea,  bow- 
erer,  more  than  one  stanza,  towards  the  end  of  a  poem,  ends  designedly  with  the 
first  word,  as  will  be  seen  farther  on. 
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**  O  Cucliulfdim !  in  thy  illness, 
Thy  stay  should  not  oe  long ; 
If  they  were  with  thee, — and  they  would  come,— 
The  oaughteis  of  Aedh  Abrat 

Liban,  in  the  plain  of  Cruaich,  has  said: — 
She  who  sits  at  the  right  of  Labraid  the  quick,-— 
That  it  would  give  heartfelt  joy  to  Fand 
To  be  espoused  to  Cuchulainn. 

Happy  that  day,  of  a  truth, 

On  wiiich  Cucnulainn  would  reach  my  land ; 

He  should  have  diver  and  gold. 

He  should  have  abundance  of  wine  to  drink. 

If  my  friend  on  this  day  should  be 
Cuchulainn,  the  son  of  Soalte, 
All  that  he  has  seen  in  his  sleep 
Shall  he  obtain  without  his  army. 


In  the  plain  of  Muirthemne,  here  in  the  south. 
On  the  night  of  Samhuin,  without  ill  luck, 
From  me  shall  be  sent  Liban, 
O  Cuchulainn,  to  heal  thy  disease. 

O  Cuchulainn !"»» 

"  Who  are  you?*  said  they.  "  I  am  Aengus,  the  son  of  Aedh 
Abrat**,  said  he.  The  man  then  departed  m>m  them,  and  they 
knew  not  whence  he  came,  nor  where  he  went  to.  Cuchulainn 
then  sat  up  and  spoke. 

*' It  is  time,  indeed**,  said  the  Ultonians;  '^relate  to  us  what 
has  been  done**. 

"  I  saw**,  said  he,  *^  a  vision  about  this  tame  last  year**.  He 
told  them  llien  all  that  he  had  seen. 

"  What  shall  be  done  now,  my  master,  Concobar  ?"  said  Cuchu- 
lainn. ''  This  shall  be  done**,  said  Concobar ;  "  you  shall  go  now 
until  you  reach  the  same  rock**. 

Cuchulainn  went  forth  then  until  he  reached  the  same  rock, 
when  he  saw  the  woman  with  the  green  cloak  coming  towards  him. 
"  That  is  well,  Cuchulainn**,  said  she.  *'  It  is  not  well,  indeed; 
what  was  the  object  of  yotir  visit  to  us  last  year?**  said  Cuchu- 
laimi. 

*'  It  was  not  to  injure  you,  indeed**,  said  she,  *'  that  we  came, 
but  it  was  to  seek  your  love.  I  have  come  now  to  speak  to  you**, 
said  die  woman,  "  firom  Fand,  the  daughter  of  Aedn  Abrat,  who 
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t/tii'D  Cuctit^iTin  AfpA]\oni  cof^nic  nicotine,  con^cc^i  inmti^i 
bptjictJATii  6ucAi.  tflAit  pn  ^  CucuVaititi  otp.  tlim^ic  t>n^ 
6ni,  cit)  yopcu^iup  ducunt)  intittitAit),  otCtictit^iTin. 

tlix)ii  fopf05Ait  hm  oip,  "oo  t>eo6AinTnA|mi9  a6c  ipoofctiintit) 
|X)|icA|WkCpAit).  'OoT)eo6A'OfA  6ni,  t>0UAC4iLlAiTnpUy  olmben,  o 
pAinti  ingin  A&o^  'dbjto^c,  |\apl^a  mAnAtit)An  mAC  Lt]t ;  ocuf 
t)o  |\AC  f ei|tc  X)tiixrpu  iA]\OTn.  l/ib^n  -onA,  tnAininfe  f^n.  Ui- 
fnAftnAt)  t)uic  lApom,  dm  c6tiu,  ot/Ab|VMt)  tuAt  Vaiii  A]\cLAn>eb. 
'Oob^fiA  'oeic  inmnAi  A|tx>ebAix>  Tio6ntAi  teif  fpiSenAd  pAbopte, 
ocuf  fpiCcDAij  tiiuit,  ocuf  fjti  C05ATI  niiibi]t. 

tlimtA  tiiAit  em,  oife,  x>ot^t  fpipt^ti  int)iti.  biojAp  UAf 
ATiipn,  0|tt/ibAH,  biA  fUvn  ocuft)OfO]tmAiTA|\  t)eiCAm>ocep:A 
t)icntnc.  If  t>eticA  "oaic  Ap  V^bpAix)  Atiipn,  Afife  Ia6c  A-poec 
t)iocAib  t)OTnAin. 

Cip  Aiiini  hicApoe,  fojt  CticutAinn.  Ica  imtnAijITIettotp. 

If  fetif  t)Amf A  ce^c  tet  tiaiU.  otitiwngen.  Ua^c  Lacs  Vac, 
otCucutAinn  t)pf  it^cif  1  Af  ACU'odAX).   UAec  lApom  o[t]LibAn. 

lx)CAf  iA]tom,  copAncAUAf  coAifin  imboi  Patit).    Uic  lApom, 

tlbATl    'OlAfAIJIt)    U)15,    OCUfjeibtl    AfJUAlAint).      Tll|tA5A   Aff 

cpA,  Atx)i5  ot^Ant),"  iiTOiu  imbetti  acc  metiiCAinje  ben.  Tli 
boet)  Af  mo  f ojnAtAiSf em  T)un  cufCfAtf a,  fojt  tx)e5,  bATico- 
mA]ifci.  App]\Aint)  octif  bitApp|\Aint)  fiA6  hh  CtictilAinn  pt 
ic|\i6c  irrooff A,  of  "LibAr  DAT)mAit  timfA  t)nA,  combAt>  lie 
nobet  ATit),  fOf  1^65. 


1*  Manannan  Mac  Xcr.->Mana3UUUi,  the  •on  of  Ler,  the  gml  Toftth  de 
Daiiaim  chief,  merchant,  and  naTigator,  whose  chief  resldenoe  was  Inis  Manan- 
nain,  or  Manainn,  that  is,  Manannan's  Island,  now  corruptly  called  the  Isle  of 

i«  Eaghan  Inbhir,  that  is,  Eoghan  of  the  Rirees  Month.  The  RiTcr'a  Month 
mentioned  here  is,  I  heUeve,  Inbher  Mor,  the  month  of  the  riTer  AUiunn  Mhor, 
in  the  county  of  Wicklow,  where  the  town  of  Arklow  stands.  This  identiflcatioa 
of  Eoghan  Inbhir  is  derired  from  the  Book  of  Leinster,  friio  5,  where  it  is 
stated  that  Fiachna,  a  son  of  Delbaeth,  monareh  of  Erinn,  and  the  six  sons  of 
011am,  were  slain  bv  Eoghan  of  Inbher  Mor.  They  were  all  of  the  Tnath  De 
Danann  race,  and  this  erent,  according  to  the  chronology  of  the  Annals  of  the 
Four  Masters^  occurred,  a.m.  8470. 

'^  Magh  MeU,  that  is,  the  plain  of  happiness.  This  was  one  of  the  mytho- 
logical names  of  the  Elysium  or  Fairy-land  of  the  andent  Gael 

*'  The  Island— ThiB  was  Inis  Labraid  or  Labraid's  Island,  the  exact  posi- 
tion of  which  is  not,  as  far  as  I  know,  asoertiuned.  The  name  occurs  twice  in  the 
Annals  of  the  Four  Masters ;  firstly,  at  the  year  of  our  Lord  919,  where  it  is 
stated,  that  the  Danish  prince,  Go&aigh,  the  son  of  Imar,  plundered  the  city  of 
Armagh,  and  the  country  all  round  it,  westward  as  fhr  as  Inis  Lobrada,  and 
eastwiurd  as  far  as  the  river  Banna,  etc ;  and  secondly,  it  is  stated  under  the 
year  1 108,  that  Inis  Labrada  was  demolished  by  the  Feara-Manach  (the  peo- 
ple of  Fermanagh).  It  is  evident  from  this  record  that  Inis  Labrada,  at  the  tmie 
mentioned;  was  a  fortified  place,  and  it  is  very  probable  that  it  was  situated  in 
Loch  Erne. 
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has  been  abandoned  bjManannan  Mac  Lir,*^  and  she  has  conceived 
an  affection  for  you.  Liban,  indeed,  is  my  own  name.  I  have  a 
message  for  you,  too,  from  my  husband,  Labraid  of  the  (|uick 
hand  at  sword.  He  will  give  jom  the  woman  on  your  ffiving 
him  one  day's  aid  in  batt&  against  Senach  the  distorted,  ana 
against  Eochaidh  n-Iuil,  and  against  Eoghan  Inbhir"*.^* 

*«  I  am  not  well  enough,  indeed",  said  he,  '*  to  make  battle 
against  men  to-day".  '^  Short  is  the  time  that  that  shall  be  the 
case",  said  Liban ;  *'  you  shall  be  healed,  and  what  has  been 
lost  of  your  strength  shall  be  restored  to  you;  and  you  ought 
to  do  this  for  Labraid,  because  he  is  the  noblest  of  the  chun- 
pions  of  the  world". 

^'  In  what  place  is  he?"  said  Cuchulainn.  ''  He  is  in  Magh 
MeU  [plain  of  MeU]",»  said  she. 

^*  I  nad  better  be  going  elsewhere",  said  the  woman.  ^^  Let 
Laegh  so  along  with  you",  said  Cuchulaum,  "to  examine  the  land 
from  which  you  have  come".   "  Let  him  come  then",  said  Liban. 

They  went  forward  then  until  they  reached  [recte^  to  reach] 
the  place  in  which  Fand  was.  Liban  then  went  up  to  Laegh 
and  caught  him  by  the  shoulder.  "  Tou  shall  not  escape,  O 
Laegh,  tnis  day",  said  Fand  [rectef  Liban],  "  unless  you  are  pro- 
tected by  a  woman".  "  That  is  not  what  we  were  most  accus- 
tomed to  hitherto,"  said  Laegh,  "  woman-protection".  *'  Alas, 
and  eternal  alas !  that  it  is  not  Cuchulidnn  that  is  in  your  place 
now",  said  Liban.  "  I  would  be  glad  that  it  were  he  that  were 
there",  said  Laegh. 

They  went  away  then  until  they  arrived  by  the  side  of  the 
island.*'  They  saw  the  little  copper  ship  upon  the  lake  before 
them.  They  then  went  into  the  ship,  and  they  went  into  the 
island,  and  they  went  to  the  door  of  a  house ;  they  saw  a  man 
coming  towards  them,  and  Liban  said  unto  him : — 

"  Where  is  Labraid  of  the  quick  hand  at  sword 
Over  victorious  troops; 
Victorious  in  the  body  of  a  strong  chariot. 
He  looks  upon  bloody  spears?" 

The  man  answered  her  then,  and  said  to  her: — 

"  Labraid  is  quickening  clanns, — 
It  is  not  slow  he  is  ever  in  good, — 
Assembling  a  battle,  a  slaughter  will  be  made, 
Of  which  the  plain  of  Fid^iae  will  be  Med". 

They  went  then  into  the  house ;  and  they  saw  three  times  fifty 
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tocAji  Aff  iA|\oin  cor)]tATicACA]i  co6b  TiAiiit)|*e.  Cotiaccaca]! 
in  tungine  cp^'ouine  po|tpTit)U>c  AjtAcint}.  Ciajaii:  lAjtoni,  ipn- 
tungti  octif  ciAgAic  ipnninp,  ocuf  tocAji  txyoojtuf  050,  con^c- 
CAUAjt  ^x^fe\i  tutu ;  if  Ant)  Afbepc  Lib^n  fpif : — 

CAce  tdbiiAiX)  tiiAt  l/Am  A|t  ctAit)ebf 
-Afcenx)  mbu'oennibuA'OA; 
t)ijAix)  iJAf6|\ec  6A|ApAic  5tinni, 
•OeitcAf  jiinni  jiua'da. 

VP^rS^l^^  t)ifp  infep  lAjtpn  conepe]tc  fo  fpiA: — 

-AcA  tAbrvAit)  tuite  ctdnt), 
TlibAmAtt  bit)  iinT)A. 
Umot  CAtA  ctii]ttep  A|t, 

TOAbAtAn  mA5  P'O^AC. 

C1A5AIC  iA|\om  If Ace6,  conAccACA]t  ryS  co6cco  iniT>AX>  ifog, 
ocuf  cpcoicAiu  bAn  int)ib.  fef f aic  ute  f A6tci  nt  1  lx)e5.  1SeT> 
AfbefCACAp  uti  n^if :  ^ofcen'ouic  a  Ixjij  -oiAg  [recto  ^^^s]  "e*^ 
XAfCut)6A'o  ocuf  ocu'ocut),  ocuf  t)icoAi5  fepii. 

Ci-o  'DO  ren  a  f  efccf  a  a  Loig,  f  o]i  LibAn,  inpA^A  'ooACALlAkim 
fAin-oe  COL61C.  llArAC  acc  copAfUji  innAipm  aca.  Tim.  ^ca 
inAi|\icut  foteit,  otXibAn.  t>ocA|i  iA]\oni,  t)iAhACAttAini,  ocuf 
fe|iAiffit)e  f A6ta  fpiiS  fonmnAf  c6cnA. 

fAnt)  'oin,  ingen  A^'Oa  Ab^tAC  .1.  -^6*0  cene,  if  b6  cene  ha 
f  utA  mm  AC  imtef en ;  pAmo  lAitom,  Anitn  nA  X)6]\e  X)otAec  CAiitip 
-AjiAjtAini  i^oAinmniget)  "oip  pn,  ocuf  ApAcoimi,  Afniboi  ipti 
bit  f]iif A  f AniAitce  cenA. 

In    CAn    TnbACA|\  Ant)    lAfOm,   COCtlAtACA]!   CUtgAl^te    CA|tpA1C 

lyAbpAt)A  t)unt)inp.  Ifotx  menniA  UAb]tAX)A  int)iu,  ot  LibATi. 
UiA5Am  t)iA  ACCAttAim.  UiAgAic  Aff  immAc  octiffejiAif  l/ibAti 
fAetci  fjMf,  conepefc: — 

foien  tAb]tAit)  tuAc  tAm  A|tctAit)eb,  comAf bAe  biiit>ne,  pie- 
t)e  ftesAige,  ftAit)it)  fciAtu,  fCAitit)  gou,  C]\66cnAi5it)  cufpu, 
5onAiT)  f o6|\u,  f Aijit)  oijijniu,  aiLoiu  innAib,  niAnfAit)  ftuAgti, 
fpeit)  muine,  fobAfCAd  pAn  fo6ben.     fochen  VAb|uvit). 

nifp\ecAfc  UAb^Ai-o  beuf,  ocuf  Afbepc  int)in5en  Ade|tti6: — 

Po6en  lAD]1A1t)  ttlAt  tAin    Af CtAlt)eb  AUgltA,    U|iIaT11    t>0]tAC9 

f  ii]ice6  t)o  6a6,  f  Aigted  t)o  CAt,  c^6cca6  Atoeb,  ctint)Ait  Ab|tiA- 
tAjt,  bjAigAC  Acef c,  CA]icAC  AftAit,  tAinice6  At)ef ,  t)i5lAfc  ^S^» 
cinbe6  tAeocu,  \>AbpAit)  focen.     pocen  l/Abf  Ait). 

ni]io|Ae5A|AC  beur  UAbnAit) ;  CAnAit)p  tAit)  nAiti  Afp]iit)ifp : — 
Ipoden  ^AbjAAit)  tuAt  tAm  a|a  ctAit>em,  tAecnou  ocAib,  uAbt6u 
mupib,  mAn]\Ait)  goff  A,  gnnt)  CAtu,  c]AiAt]\Ait)  ocu,  cocbAit)  to- 
b^u,  CAipnit)  cpunu,  focen  tAbnAix).     fcden  l/AbpAit). 
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conchefl  in  the  house;  and  three  times  fifty  women  on  them. 
They  all  bid  welcome  to  Laegh.  This  was  what  they  all  said  to 
liiin:  ''Thou  art  welcome,  Laegh,  on  account  of  the  person 
^th  whom  thou  hafit  come,  and  Brom  whom  thou  hast  come,  and 
on  thine  own  account". 

"  What  wilt  thou  do  now,  O  Laegh?*  said  Liban;  "wilt  thou 
go  to  talk  to  Fand  at  once?"  ''  I  will,  if  I  but  know  the  place 
wat  she  is  in"  [said  Laegh].  "  I  will  tell  thee :  she  is  in  a  sepa- 
rate chamber",  said  Liban.  They  went  then  to  converse  with  her ; 
and  she  bid  them  welcome  after  the  same  manner  [as  above]. 

Fand,  now,  was  the  daughter  of  Aedh  [Hugh]  Abrad, «.«., 
aedh  is  fire,  the  fire  of  the  eye  is  the  pupiL  Fand,  then,  is  the 
name  of  the  tear  which  passes  over  it.  It  was  for  her  purity  she 
was  so  named,  and  for  her  beauty;  for  there  was  nothmg  in  life 
with  which  she  could  be  compared  besides  it. 

As  they  were  thus  there,  they  heard  the  rolling  of  Labraid's 
chariot  coming  to  the  island.  ''  Labraid'sspirit  is  bad  to-day", 
flaid  Liban ;''  let  us  go  to  salute  him".  They  then  went  out, 
and  Liban  bid  him  welcome,  and  said: — 

"  Welcome,  Labraid  of  the  quick  hand  at  sword;  the  repre* 
sentative  of  legions;  the  shooter  of  light  spears;  the  cleaver  of 
shields;  the  scatterer  of  heavy  spears;  the  wounder  of  bodies; 
the  slayer  of  nobles;  the  seeker  of  slaughters;  most  beautifid  in 
appearance;  destroyer  of  hosts ;  scatterer  of  wealth ;  assaulter  of 
champions;  welcome,  welcome,  Labraid ! " 

Labraid  did  not  yet  speak,  and  the  maid  said  again : — 

*<  Welcome,  Labndd  of  the  ouick  hand  at  batde-sword ; 
readjr  his  stipend;  munificent  to  aU;  seekfiil  of  battle;  wounded 
his  side;  fiathftd  his  word;  rigorous  his  justice;  benign  his 
sovereignty;  strong  his  right  arm;  avengeful  his  deed;  gentle  to 
his  ste^;  Labraid,  welcome;  welcome,  Labraid". 

Labraid  still  did  not  answer:  she  spoke  another  lay  again: — 

''  Welcome,  Labraid,  of  the  swift  hand  at  sword;  most  valiant 
of  warriors;  haughtiest  of  chiefi;  destroyer  of  strength;  fighter 
of  battle;  exterminator  of  champions;  elevator  of  the  weak; 
subjugator  of  the  strong;  welcome,  Labraid;  welcome,  Labraid". 

"  What  you  say  is  not  just,  O  wife ! "  said  the  man  Labraid; 
and  then  he  said : — 

"  It  is  not  haughtiness  nor  pride,  O  wife,  nor  a  high  spirit  of 
happiness,  that  confuses  our  senses :  a  battle  approaches,  of  double- 
edged  spears  many,  of  dangerous  plying  of  red  swords  upon  the 
fists  of  n^ht  and  left  hands;  [equal  to]  many  is  the  one  heart  of 
Echaidh  luil :  we  cannot  have  any  haughtiness.  It  is  not  haugh- 
tiness, it  is  not  pride  in  me,  O  wife ! " 

"  Your  spirits  will  be  good  indeed",  said  the  wife,  said  Liban, 
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XWmAkt  AtiArbe^ii  ^beti  otitiri  l/Ab|tAit>,  cotiiT)  aux)  Afbejiu: — 

HiuaL  TiAhu4ibtJ|t  tMTTi  AbeTif  ii^6A]tx>4i]taiit>  mettcAi  mefc- 
£Ai]t  Ancont),  ]tecnii  CAt  tiim|tinx>  nim'o^x,  nimATnnAp  imbepuA 
ctdit>eD  iit)eii5  A]it)0|\nAib,  "oefAib,  ctiAtOktb;  itib  oend|\i'Diu 
C6t>A6  luiti,  niu^nbi  r\^t  nt^Att.  tliu^xtt  tiiu^bA]!  tMkin  ^ben. 

b<\'oinAi^  Iac  "oo  menTTiA  q\A  otinben,  ojil/ibAii  fjitf ,  -aca 
tx)65,  A|iA  ConcutAint)  funt)  ocuf  amAptiAX)  *oiitc  uat)  'oocicpA 
ftog  UAo.     peivAii*  tAbjtAiT)  fAeici  fpif  lAjtom  ATiAfbejtc: — 

pocen  t)tiic  ALAig  fobit  tiAinn  a  tAfCAiiAC  ocuf  in6Ai6  ociiT>6At>. 

'06  t)U1C  'OO  CI5,  A  tA15,  0|\i»Ab|tAl'0,  OCUf  jtAgAlt)  UlbATI  1CX>1A1t>. 

Uic  t/Aeg  AfpA]\oin  coCtnAin  ocuf  Aq:ec  Af c6La  t)o  Cotncu- 
tAinn  octift>o6A6  ot6enA. 

^c|iAi5  CticutAinTi  iA]tpn  tiAproi  ocufDobepctAim  t>A)tAA^tT>, 
octifACAtLAif  1^65  CO  5L6,  ocuf  bATie^icta  teif  AmentnA  iia 

f  c6tA  A'OpA'OA]t  "OO  ingltt/A. 

t)Ai  t)nA,  ce|t6ofnnAc  occet^ti  ott6oecet)Aib  h6|tenii  inx>in- 
bAi-opn  'otif  inpAigDicifnec  dat)  C05A  teo  T)iAcibe|ixnf  piji 
tiCitent).  liAip  bA  bote  teo  citAC  Ante6Aif  ocuf  cigennA^ii* 
b^enn  .1.  UemAi|\,  Abit  cetntefccgi  yS^  F^PP»  ocuf  bAoU:  Leo 
tiA  cuA^A  ceniTTiACC  ]ii5  occocejtcAt)  Acocjtebi.  ^]tbACA|t  Y%\i 
bCjtenn  cenfniAdc  jtigfoit^to  fpi]te.  tin.  mbtiAt>An  iA|int)it:  Con- 
Ai]te  itnt)|tu'otii  'OA'oeficA  cuffinTno|tT)AitpTi  cecjti  coiceo  ne|t- 
ent)  hi  UenniAij  ha  1115,  bici5  B\ic  mtc  Coppp  TliAt)  pep. 

AciAc  fo  imo]t]to,  ^15  bAUAjt  ipnT)Atipn.  1.  tnet)b  ocuj* 
-Aititt,  Ctipoi  octif  UigepnAd  U6cbAnnA6  ttiac  1»uccai,  ocuf  pint> 
TUAC  HoffA. 

11it)encA^r  lApom  int)pitf eA  comAipb  |\i5  fittUlcti  |:obit  A|tip- 
t)oenoencAiD  bACAjt  itToppf e  bicerro  UIat). 

'Oognitep  lAjtom  CApbfef  teo  Ant)pn  co  fiAfCAif  efci  cia 
t)iACibepcAi|'  pigi. 

IfAtntAiX)  •oognite  mcApbfefpTi  .1.  cApb  pnt)  'ooinA|ibAx> 
ocui'oeTi'pep  •oocAtim  Aj'AtA  t)ia  eoit  ocupoAenbputi,  ocuf  co- 
ctux)  t)6  |r6nf Aitfin  octif  op  ppinT)i  t)o  cAtiCAin  t>o  cetpt  T>ptj- 
t)ib  f Aip,  ocuf  Ac6ite  "od  itiAftingi  inriAf  in-opp  no  pigpAioe 

AflX)   Af A-Oeitb  OCtlf   AfACUApATcbAlt  OCUf   ItltlAf  inT)Oppi'0   TOO 

5nit.  t)itj6cpAif  inpep  Af Adoctut)  ocuf  A'opA'OAp  Apef  DonApi- 
gAib  .1.  mo^toctAec  f Aep,  foriAipc,  coiroAcpif  *oepcA  CAipi]',  ocu|* 

f6  OpA'OApC  pp  ippc  ITlClTlAin  tnA6A. 

fAiwcep  lApom  cectA  fpipn  coCmAin.  IfAtropn  bACAp 
UtAit)  inAcup6otnpAC  im  ChoncobAp  itiCtnAin  incAnpn,  ocuy* 
CucutAinn  iriApeipjtijtJi  atto.  ^upAX)AC  Af c6tA  vo  CnoncobAp 
OCUf  t>o  tnAtib  tltAt)  ot6eiiA 

'^  Conair^  Mot,  monarch  of  Erinn,  was  «Iain  by  British  and  Irish  outlaw's,  al 
Bruighean  Da  Derga,  near  Dublin,  a  Ji.  oIGO. 
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to  him :  "  Laegh,  Cuchulainn's  charioteer,  is  here,  and  has  a  mes- 
sage for  jou  firom  him  to  say  that  he  will  join  you  in  your  ezpe- 
dition".    Labraid  then  bade  him  welcome,  ana  said: — 

**  Thou  art  welcome,  O  Laegh,  for  sake  of  the  woman  with 
whom  thou  hast  come,  and  the  man  £rom  whom  thou  hast  come. 
Ketum  thou  to  thy  home,  O  Laegh**,  said  Labraid,  "and  Liban 
shall  go  after  thee  . 

Lae^h  came  away  then  to  Emania,  and  he  told  his  story  to 
Cuchulainn  and  to  all  besides. 

Cuchulainn  then  rose  up,  and  he  passed  his  hand  over  his  face ; 
and  he  pleasantly  conversed  with  Laegh,  and  he  felt  that  the 
stories  which  the  youth  related  to  him  were  a  strengthening  to 
his  spirits. 

There  was,  now,  a  meeting  of  the  four  great  provinces  of  Eriim 
held  at  this  time,  to  see  if  uiey  could  find  a  person  whom  they 
would  select,  to  whom  they  would  give  the  sovereignty  of  Erinn ; 
because  they  deemed  it  an  evil  that  the  Hill  of  Supremacy  and 
Lordship  of  Erinn,  that  is  Taxa,  should  be  without  the  rule  of  a 
long  upon  it;  and  they  deemed  it  an  evil  that  the  tribes  should 
be  without  a  king's  government  to  judge  their  houses.  For  the 
men  of  Ehinn  had  been  without  the  government  of  a  king  over 
them  during  aperiod  of  seven  years,  after  the  death  of  Conaire,'^ 
at  Bruighean  Da  Dei^,  unlil  this  great  meeting  of  the  four  pro- 
vinces of  Erinn,  at  Tara  of  the  Kings,  in  the  court  of  Cairbre 
Niafear. 

These,  now,  were  the  kings  who  were  in  that  meeting,  namely, 
Medbh  and  Ailill,  Curoi,  and  Tighemach  Tetbannach,  son  of 
Luchta,  and  Finn  Mac  Rossa. 

These  men,  now,  would  not  hold  counsel  for  [the  election  of] 
a  king  with  the  Ultonians,  because  these  men  were  of  one 
accord  opposed  to  the  Ultonians. 

There  was  then  prepared  a  bull-feast  by  them  there,  in  order 
that  they  should  discover  out  of  it  to  whom  they  would  give 
the  sovereignty. 

Thus  was  tnat  bull-feast  prepared,  namely:  a  white  bull  was 
killed,  and  one  man  eat  enough  of  his  flesh,  and  of  his  broth; 
and  he  slept  under  that  meiQ;  and  a  charm  of  truth  was  pro- 
nounced on  him  by  four  Druids;  and  he  saw  in  a  dream  the 
shape  of  the  man  who  should  be  made  king  there,  and  his  form, 
and  his  description,  and  the  sort  of  work  that  he  was  en^raged  in. 
The  man  screamed  out  of  his  sleep  and  described  what  he  saw  to 
the  kings,  namely,  a  yoimg,  noble,  strong  man,  with  two  red 
streaks  around  him,  and  he  sitting  over  the  pillow  of  a  man  in  a 
decline  in  Enudn  Macha  [Emania]. 

A  message  was  then  sent  with  this  description  to  Emania. 
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pttitini  niAC  f Aep,  f ocene6it  ^ronf AtnAitpn,  ot  CoticobAji  .i. 
t^ugAiT)  |te6t)e|^5,  niAc  tia  UitipnToetnnA,  "OAtcA  ConctilAinn  pL 

0|^At)A|tC  TIA  tllTTTOA  tiAtt  Alline  OCUItJAjtOgUt)  A  Aia    .1.    COflCU- 

uxiTin  pi  ^ipt^S- 

AqtAij  CticutAinn  ATit)Ait)e  ocuf  ^ebtt)  |:o]tcecofc  At>ALcAi, 
coni'OATi'o  Afbejtc: — 

biiMcliARuliecosc  cdnctitAinx)  inso. 

11i|\bAC  cAe|tpe6cAc  T)ebtA  "oerie  T)o^|t  jAi^tce.  Tli]ibAc  'oifct|i, 
T)6icte6,  •oiumtTiAf  a6.  HibbAcecAt,  ocAt,  opoiro,  ef attiaiti.  Ili- 
pAc  cAittne  6mAin  niAn'OA|itA  mepctA.  TlibAc  t)e^5nAC  coLLa 
coinmenici5|ttn\ech.  TltAbAcitftHMg  iminAnt)  necc|\Ant).  TltfAii* 
t)Aine  'ooctti  T)i6timAin5.  TIiia'oac  lubAi ti  ipoji^zeccM  aiU  Ai^- 
ticep  cumni  c6i6  comApbAi  C]i6.  Ctubpjcep  fencAit)  pn  co- 
ppnne  pu  hicpA'onAip.  IpinnACAji  betAtnAiti  b]iAti]t  p:eo 
TnopogA.  tn|i05ACA]t  jenetAigi  gef ,  ci  iiA^enice]i  jein.  5^ni- 
cejt.  b^beoAigceppMO^tti.  -Aij\mippoc|^ebfAcmAi]tTn.  ITlAin- 
igceit  coTnA|\bAi  fOjVAceccu  toi6.  UocomlAAC  Atipnt  coa 
nemte  r\e\sx:, 

TliptepiefCA  cotAbtiit.  TliAipieifCA  cojtoiiAc.  tlipiipfe.  tli- 
6uicbe.  HipAiccite^  fenop.  TlipA  mitotnanAC  oneo6.  tligei-p 
CO  Ant)f  A.  tlieccif  net  cenA'ooinAn6ef.  CAin  oip  Caiti  ep^. 
CAin  Ai]iUce.  1)ac  urriAt  tnuncA  djA^tAib.  t)ACciiTnTiec  cotpc 
6c|"enAib.  l3ACfeicme6  pA^lA  AtAf\t)Ai.  TlipAc  UA|\cpAit)ec  im 
fcA|it)iu.  t)AC5upnA]t  imnAimciu.  tlipApAitened  X)ebcA  bicil*- 
6om|AAicib  TlipoAc  f ccIac,  Atcop*AHA6.  tlipAif ce.  llitAip:e  ni 
nibAco]tbA  ConfecA  X)ocupfACA'o  igtiimAib  Aiice^CAi.  flidom- 
Ainpe  Cipnne  A|\tort  'OAine.  nibACAcboingit)  A]AnA|\bACAic]\ec, 
11ibAcconi]ioniA6  ApnAbAcmifcne^.  HipbAc  leyc  A|t  tiA^ibAc 
tneijib.  Tli]AbAC  i^oefcit)  A|\nAbArooefCAi|i.  A]it)occuibT)i5  ppi- 
-pe^em  nAmbpAtAjApn  a  mic? 

If ATiT)  Afbepc  tugAit)  infopf  p\i  CoinculAinn. 

Co  ApnAit,  ATubiit  ute ; 
Apnpep:A]t  CAfrotine; 
Hoco  cefebA  ni  "oe; 
l^ippAit)ep  TTiA-oupf e. 

*'  *  An  ale-polluting  flea\ — ^ThiB  sentence,  like  almost  all  the  sentences  of  this 
difficult  speech,  contains  an  allusion  to  forms  of  expression  used  in  the  Laws, 
which  it  would  require  too  much  space  to  explain  at  length  in  a  note  here ;  all 
these  allusions  will,  however,  become  full/  intelligible  when  the  great  work  in 
preparation  by  the  Boyal  Commissioners  for  the  publication  of  the  **  Brehon 
Laws''  makes  its  appearance.  The  general  meaning  of  the  sentence  is  but  an 
exhortation  to  the  young  king,  to  avoid  being  led  into  intemperance  at  the 
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The  Ultonians  at  tlie  time  were  assembled  around  Concobar 
in  £mania,  and  Cucliulainn  in  bis  decline  there.  He  [the  mes- 
senger] related  his  story  to  Concobar,  and  to  the  nobles  of 
XJlster  also. 

*'  There  is  with  us  a  &ee  and  nobly  descended  youth  of  that 
descriplion'',  said  Concobar,  "  namely,  Lugmdh  Reoderg,  the  son 
of  the  Three  Fair  Twins;  the  pupil  of  Cuchulainn;  over  whose 
pillow  he  dts  in  his  bed  within,  oy  himself,  solacing  his  tutor, 
that  is  Cuchulainn,  who  is  in  his  bed  of  decline**. 

Cuchulainn  rose  up  [then]  and  began  to  instruct  his  pupil, 
upon  which  he  said. — 

The  Verbal  Instruction  of  Cuchvlainn. 

**'  You  shall  not  be  a  terrified  man  in  a  furious,  slavish,  [op- 
pressive, severe,]  fierce  battle.  You  shall  not  be  flighty,  inac- 
cessible, haughty.  You  shall  not  be  intractable,  proud,  preci- 
pitate, passionate.  You  shall  not  be  bent  down  by  the 
intoxication  of  much  wealth.  You  shall  not  be  an  ale-poUuting 
flea  in  the  house  of  a  provincial  king.'*  You  shall  not  make 
many  feasts  to  dispense  to  foreigners.  You  shall  not  visit  dis- 
reputable people,  incapable  [of  entertaining  you  as  a  king]. 
You  shaQ  not  let  prescnption  close  on  illegal  possession.**  Let 
witnesses  be  examined  of  who  is  the  heir  ol  land.  Let  the 
historians*'  combine  in  truthfid  action  in  your  presence.  Let 
the  lands  of  the  brethren  be  ascertained  in  their  lifetime,  and 
their  increase.  If  generations  have  multiplied  in  branches,  whov 
has  each  been  generated  from  ?  Let  them  be  called  up ;  let  them 
be  revived  on  oath  [that  is,  their  ancient  claims  reestablished  on 
oathsl.  The  place  that  the  dead  [their  ancestors]  have  resided 
in.  Let  the  heir  be  preserved  in  his  lawful  possession.  Let  the 
strangers  be  driven  ofi*  it  [the  patrimony]  by  the  strength  of 
battle. 

"You  will  not  relate  garrulously.  You  will  not  discourse 
noisily.  You  will  not  mock,  you  will  not  insult,  you  will  not 
deride  old  people.  You  will  not  be  ill-opinioned  [you  will  not 
suppose  ill]  otany  one.  You  will  not  make  difficult  demands. 
You  will  not  refuse  any  one  for  his  cow.  [You  will  have]  a 
law  of  lending,  a  law  of  extortion,  a  law  of  pawning,     lou 

feasto  prepared  for  him  by  the  provincial  kings,  during  hia  ttate  yiaita  to  the 
different  provinces  of  Ennn. 

'*  You  shall  not  let  prescriptitm  clou  on  illegal  postesnon.  This  Ib  in  accor- 
dance with  the  "Brehon  Laws",  which  enacted,  that  no  matter  how  long  a  term 
during  which  land  might  be  iUegallj  or  secretly  obtained  and  overheld,  it  shoold 
not  amount  t6  prescription. 

'*  Lei  the  historiane  combine. — ^This  also  was  enacted  by  tiie  "Brehon  Laws'*. 
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tuit)  CAC  •oiAtnennAC  tAitpn. 

imuhtiSA  itntnontio,  conctiUMiin  isset)  ^ryyn- 

.Asu^n  sutTo  coteic. 

T)o  "ouic  UAim  A  t/Aig,  |:o]i  CticutAinn,  coAi|iTn  hicA  Crnep, 
ocuf  inni|*  coTTOAC  TnnApt)i  itotnitAtigfec,  octif  |\OTnAT)TniL|'er, 
ocuf  ApAijt  IT11A  ifpe^ip  ACAC  icof A  ocuf  CAec  'oomin'onAiji'D. 

1|*  Ant)  -Ai^be^tc  injitlA  ocneitcAt)  ConctiUMnn  info:— 

tT16]t  efpA  t)o  tAec  tAiji  ]?pifUATi  fej^jbge,  A|tx>o  tiAob^kC 
genAici  (.1.  tnnA)  A^fA,  AcenniAg  c^iogAigi  (.i.  a  mAigmeLt),  con- 
t)oc|^ot)bf AC  coTToocdA^crAC,  corroocettAcecAit  bjtigA  bAtiefpA. 
'Oiucc|tA  (.1.  ei]ii5)  Are|tOAi5  Ant)]^e50in  (.i.  a^aIa^i  bAnp-oi), 
A]i  t)oca6c  x}o  tocb|ii5A  (.1.  t)o  lAec  bpgA)  ecep  AjtgAib  eppiob 
(.1.  ATi]iAt)Aib),  cont)oc]iui'oi  ftit)i  1165,  coTix)occettct  (.1.  con- 
t)eiinA),  conT)oc6iu]iti  niApgniniti,  X)iAfocA|ic  but  l^bpAT>A, 
Apitput)!,  AC|iAi  copopACTn6it.     KDo^  efpA. 

U61C  ingittA  lAjApn  coAipm  itnboi  dme\^  octif  A-oirec  AmAil 
boi  CucutAinn. 

Otc  'otiicfiti  Ajitti  fO]ip,  Ajiifcu  CAitijef  inpt)  cenfeib  ica 
t>o  cigejATiA  "OArbAib  tAC.  U^iUAj  "otlbcAib,  p)|\p,  ceTip]\cin  A 
tTiAjticA.  'OiATnoAt)  Con6obtnt  c^te'cbAigce,  no  Ipejiguf  nicAfCAp 
pjAn,  no  CAnAlb  CejtnAC  cAbf ac  cpeccA,  if  CucutAinn  cobApce. 

CA6Ain|i  lAjtom  bkit)  bAfo-OAin  |:on  cpuq*A: — 

-Aimc  HiAngAbjtA  fojtip, 
Cit)Tnenic  imtiji  inpt), 
tlimod  t)0|AOic  tec  ibbe, 
Ice  mic  t)ebbA  'Oedcepe. 

U|\UA5  t)tttcAib  cotin  ja^ica, 
Cci]t  Aice  if coitiaLca, 
Cenpput)  int)otnAin][t)uint), 
'Oicc  ACAjiAC  ConcutAint). 

tnAt)'Fe]i5Uf  nobet  [recte,  nAt)bet]  ifpiAn, 
'OAniccAt)  Aicnet)  oent)|tuAt), 
niWAt)  mAc  'Oeccepe  ifOf, 
Cof A5bAt)  t)itui  t)iAcomop 

tDi^mbAt)  h6  ConAbt  cenA, 
fppnbec  cpeccA  if cnet)A, 
Tlopffet)  in  Cu  inmit  (mbit)  nib|iAf, 
Cof  A^bAt)  tiAi5  t)Abe5ef . 
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will  be  obedient  to  the  teaching  of  the  wise.  Tou  wiU  be  recol- 
lective  of  the  instructions  of  me  old.  You  will  be  a  follower  of 
the  rules  of  jour  fathers.  Tou  will  not  be  cold-hearted  to 
friends.  You  will  be  strong  to  your  foes.  You  will  not  be  a 
Tetorter  of  abuse  in  your  many  battles.  You  will  not  be  a  tat- 
tler and  abuser.  You  will  not  waste;  you  will  not  hoard;  you 
will  not  alienate.  You  will  bear  to  be  reproved  for  unbecoming 
deeds.  You  will  not  sacrifice  your  truthfulness  to  the  will  of  men. 
You  will  not  be  a  releaser  [namely j  of  bondmen  and  prisoners 
vnthout  security  taken  for  iheni],  that  you  be  not  repentant. 
You  will  not  be  a  competitor,  that  you  be  not  jealous.  You  will 
not  be  lazy,  that  you  be  not  inert.  You  will  not  be  too  impor- 
tunate, that  you  be  not  mean.  Do  you  consent  to  follow  these 
words,  my  son?" 

Then  Lugaidh  spoke  as  here  below  to  Cuchidainn : — 

"  As  long  as  it  is  well,  they  shall  be  all  kept ; 
For  every  one  shall  know 
That  nothing  shall  be  deficient  of  it ; 
It  shall  be  verified,  if  practicable**. 

Lugaidh  then  repaired,  along  with  the  messengers,  to  Tara, 
and  he  was  proclaimed  as  kin? ;  and  he  slept  in  Tara  that  night ; 
and  after  diat,  all  [the  assembly]  returned  to  their  homes. 

77l€  Start/  of  Cuchulainn  is  what  is  told  here  now. 

*^  You  are  to-  go  firom  me,  O  Laegh**,  said  Cuchulainn,  "  to 
where  Emer  is,  and  tell  her  that  it  was  women  of  the  hills  [Taiiy 
women]  that  came  to  me  and  injured  me,  and  tell  her  that  1  am 
getting  better  and  better,  and  to  come  and  reside  with  me**. 

Then  the  servant  said,  to  strengthen  Cuchulainn,  what 
follows: 

"  It  is  great  idleness  in  a  champion  to  jdeld  to  the  sleep  of  a 
bed  of  decline,  because  genaiti  (t.  e.  women)  from  Ten-mhagh 
Trogaighi  (t.  e,  Maigh  Mell,)  have  appeared  to  you,  who  over- 
came you,  who  manacled  you,  who  boimd  vou  within  the 
power  of  idle  women;  start  (t. «.  arise)  out  ox  death  (t.  e.  dis- 
ease), by  maidens  wounded  (t.  e.  by  women  of  the  hills),  for  all 
your  strength  has  come  ^t.  e.  champion  strength),  among  warrior 
chiefi  (t.  «.  heroes),  untd  you  rush  to  the  place  of  warriors — 
until  you  have  done  (L  e.  performed)— until  you  have  achieved 
mi^h^  deeds,  where  active  Labraid  leads  his  rushing  men. 
Arise  I  that  you  may  be  great**.    It  is  great  idleness." 

**  Tlie  ilnt  words  of  the  spoech  repeated ;  as  customary  with  the  scribes  of 
old,  to  show  where  the  ^eoe  or  poem  eods. 

I.  •  27 
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ITIat)  t)o  l^egAipe  buA'OACy 
Tlf  At)  Ag  bA-oimuAltAfc, 
Tlofi]^i:ex)  he|\int)  nAniAt, 
X)^c  inic  ConriAix)  mic  1bA6. 

T)AtnbA'o  •DO  ChetccAiji  tia  cetg, 

Clf AX)  fUATl  OCUfp|tfe|15, 
HobAt)  AfC|tAC  AI-OCl  If^A 

Crt]^  p-oAib  SecAncA. 

•OAmbAt)  fuipbAlt)!  HA  pAH, 

Hobet  ilrtige  Iahciati 
noppfet)  int)OTnon  iroj^on 
CofAgbAt)  AtefA|\con. 

AcbAcfAc  ftuAigfi'oe  Uituim, 
tlofCAjtf ACAti  Ainoi^jtuint), 
tlitte  Accu  [recte  aticu]  t)A|\conA, 

0]t05Ab  pJATl  pt  t)|\05A. 

tl6An  T)05Atii|t  nomjeib, 
O  Coin  6e|V0A  CondobAUt, 
If A§t  ]Aem6|tiX)e  ifpemcnef , 
xiiAcif  At)  t)im  Ategef . 

tl6An  ifC|Au  mo6|Mt)e, 

Sep5  |ro|tmA|\cu6  inniAije, 
ConnAco]AAi5  pjnt)  itte, 
'Ooenuc  muge  mtnttemne. 

1St)e  riAcic  Ah6mAin, 

'0^15  nAt)et.bA  |\ont)et)Ait, 
1ffne|\b  ippnA]ib  tnogut, 
'OA15  ACAf otn  fot)opo6]iut- 

trii  octifpAce  ocufbtiAtJAin, 
Cencoctut)  focompiAgAil,, 
Cen  t)tiini  bAt)biTit)  tAb^iA, 
Tli6tiAtA  Atnic  tliAnjAbjiA. 

^mic  TliAngAbitA. 

Uatiic  eTne]i|iempi  coheinAin  lAjipn  t)innAi5it>  CoTictiUiint), 
ocuf  t)efpt)  iffint)imt)Ai  imbAi  CuctitAint),  ocufjiobAi  cA|tAT> ; 
IfmebuL  t)iiic  o]ip,  Iaiji  tiAibAnj-pAt),  uaija  t)05enAt)  gAktAf 

t>UlC  fipllgl,  OCUfDAI  CAACAiLAITTl  OCUfpo6Atl  lAlt) : . 
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The  servant  went  then  to  where  Emer  was,  and  told  her  how 
Cuchulainn  was. 

*'  Bad  of  thee,  O  servant"",  said  she,  '*  since  it  is  thou  that  fre- 
quentest  the  hills,  that  the  means  of  curing  thy  master  are  not  pro- 
cured by  thee.  It  is  a  pity  for  the  Ultonians"',  said  she,  *'  not  to 
seek  his  perfect  cure.  Had  it  been  Concobar  that  was  in  bonds, 
or  Fergus  that  could  not  sleep,  or  Conall  Ceamach  who  had  re- 
ceived wounds,  it  is  Cuchulainn  that  would  relieve  them**. 

She  then  sang  a  lay  after  this  manner : — 

O  Son  of  Riangabhra,  alas ! 
Though  often  you  visit  the  hill. 
Not  early  have  you  hither  brought 
The  cure  of  the  beautiful  son  of  Decter^." 

Pity  the  Ultonians,  of  boundless  valour. 
Both  in  tutors  and  in  pupils. 
Not  to  have  searched  the  world's  expanse 
For  a  cure  for  their  friend  Cuchulainn. 

If  it  were  Fergus  that  could  not  sleep. 
And  that  any  Druid's  skill  could  heal  him, 
Decter6*s  son  at  home  would  not  sleep 
Until  he  had  found  a  Druid  to  perform  it. 

If  it  were  Conall,  in  like  manner, 
That  suffered  from  wounds  and  sores, 
The  Hound  [CuchiJainn]  would  search  the  world  wide. 
Till  he  had  procured  a  doctor  to  cure  him. 

If  upon  Laeghaire  Buadhach  [thejifted], 
Tnere  had  come  battle  [wounds]  intolerable. 
He  would  have  searched  all  Erinn*s  land 
To  cure  the  son  of  Connaid,  son  of  Iliach. 

If  it  had  been  upon  the  vindictive  Celtchair, 
There  fell  sleep  and  permanent  sickness, — 
Both  night  ana  day  should  see  the  journeys, 
Among  the  hills,  of  Setanta.*^ 

Had  it  been  Furbaidhe,  chief  of  warriors. 
That  lay  in  his  bed  of  tedious  illness, 

"  DtcterL — She  waf  CiichuUuiiD*t  mother,  and  sister  of  Conor  Mac  Nessa, 
King  of  Ulster. 
'*  Setanta  was  Cachiilainn*s  first  name. 

27» 
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He  would  have  searched  the  convex  world 

Until  he  had  found  what  would  save  him. 

• 

The  [faiiy]  host  of  the  hiU  of  Trim»  has  killed  him, 
They  have  parted  him  fix)m  his  great  valour. 
The  Hound  [Cuchulainn]  does  not  excel  hounds, 
Since  he  caught  the  sleep  of  the  hill  of  Brugh."* 

Uchone,  with  sickness  I  am  seized, 

For  the  Hound  [Cuchulainn]  of  Concobar's  smith," 
It  shall  be  to  me  a  sickness  of  heart  and  of  body, 
Should  I  not  succeed  in  effecting  his  cure. 

Uchone,  it  bleeds  my  heart, 

That  illness  should,  rest  on  the  rider  of  the  plain, 
That  he  could  not  have  hither  come 
To  the  Fair  of  the  plain  of  Murtheimne. 

The  reason  why  from  Emania  he  comes  not,  is 

Because  of  the  [noble]  form  with  which  he  has  parted: 
It  is  weak  and  dead  my  voice  is, 
Because  that  he  is  in  a  bad  condition. 

A  month,  a  quarter,  and  a  year 
Without  sleep— it  is  my  fixed  rule, 
And  no  person  .whose  words  were  sweet, 
Have  I  heard,  O  son  of  Kiangabhra. 

O  son  of  Kiangabhra. 

Emer  then  went  forward  after  this  to  Emania  to  attend  on 
Cuchidainn ;  and  she  sat  in  the  bed  in  which  Cuchulainn  was, 
and  she  was  saying:  '<  It  is  a  disgrace  to  you**,  said  she,  *' to  lie 
down  for  a  woman's  love;  because  constant  lying  down  will 
bring  illness  to  you** ;  and  she  continued  to  converse  with  him, 
and  she  spoke  a  poem: — 

>»-*•  Ancient  fairy  MUb  and  palaces  an  the  left  bank  of  the  Biver  Botik, 
above  and  below  Slane. 

s7  Ciilann  was  the  name  of  Conor  Mac  Nessa^s  smith,  and  it  was  from  him 
that  Setanta  derired  the  name  Cu-Chulainn,  or  Cnlann's  honnd. 

[7b  be  concluded  in  the  next  number. "] 
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SCIENTIFIC   RESEARCHES. 


Abt.  I. — On  an  Inequality  of  long  period  in  the  motions  of  the 
Planets  Jupitery  Satumj  and    Uranus.     By  Rev.   W.  G. 

Penitt,  M^. 

• 

Fr  conseauence  of  the  fact  that  the  quantity  2n4~6ii»+3ife9 
or  813  ,  is  small  with  respect  to  the  mean  motions  of  each 
of  the  abovenamed  planets,  there  will  arise  in  the  motions  of 
each  of  them  an  inequality  of  long  period;  and  besides  this, 
there  will  be  corresponding  inequalities  whose  periods  are 
nearly  the  same  as  those  of  the  revolutions  of  the  several 
planets. 

I  have  adopted  the  elements  of  the  planets  given  bv  M. 
Pontecoulant;  as  also  their  secular  variations.  A  different 
value  of  the  annual  progression  of  the  perihelion  of  Uranus  to 
that  here  used  is  sometimes  given;  and  if  it  were  adopted  in 
this  instance,  the  inequalities  of  Saturn  and  Uranus  would  be 
somewhat  greater  than  here  found;  but  probably  M.  Ponte- 
coulant's  vsdue  is  the  more  correct  one. 

To  find  then  the  inequalities  in  the  motions  of  Uranus 
and  Saturn  arising  from  their  direct  mutual  perturbation, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  substitute  in  the  disturbmg  function 
which  relates  to  them,  the  following  inequalities  in  the  mo- 
tion of  Saturn  which  arise  from  the  diiect  perturbation  by 
Jupiter. 

e = (23154"- e  1".2)  sin  (y^-isrO 

+811.9''8in(2yj-2«r,) 

-  (652.59 -.038"0  sin  (2y,-4j,+59^34'-60.7"0 

-24.37"  sin  (2g,-3jj+2(y>.45') 

-31.89"  sin  (2y,-2?,) 

-(2906.6"-..114"<)  sin  5^»-2^,+3^38'-76"0 
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r  =9.5577—0.5349  cos  (q^—v^) 

-.015cos(25rj-2tjj) 

+  (.01479  -  .000000750  cos  (2j,-4y,+ 58^28'-63''0 

-.00155  cos  (3y^-2j,+ 38^55') 

+  .0014  cos  2jj-290 

+  .00095  cos  (5y»-2g^+32^32') 
where  ^^,  etc. = nt^ + e^,  and 

q^^nff+i^+ the  inequalities  of  long  period  wUcli  occur  in 

the  motions  of  Saturn. 

By  exactly  the  same  process  as  that  followed  in  a  preTioas 
number,  these  quantities  will  produce  terms  which,  wnen  put 
into  combination,  give  for  Uranus  the  inequality 

« 

Se=(43.371"-.0024"08m(3^,-6^,-2^.+  7°.52'-68"0 
and  for  Saturn  the  inequality 

Se=-(11.869"-  .00074"<)  sin  (3^.-65.-2^, + 8».32  -  68"0. 

Also  there  are  in  the  coordinates  of  Saturn  the  following  quan- 
tities arising  from  the  direct  perturbation  of  Uranus. 

Se=(29.66"-.00195"0  sin  (2j.-  3y.+24''-  l"i) 

+ (3.084"-. 00017"0  sin  (3j,-3j',-  38».6'-5'0 

-.254"8in  (4y.-3y,+58<'.2) 

+ 30.89"  sin  (3^,  -  ^.-  87''.28') 

8r= (.00066  -  .000000009"<)co8(2y.-37,+ 24»- 1"<) 

-(.00076-.0000000008"0  cos  (3y»-3g,-5"<-28°.40') 

+ .00000104  COB  (4y,-  3y,+ 63°) 

The  second  of  these  quantities  differs  from  that  given   by 
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MM.  Pontecoulant  and  Laplace.  The  difference  appeals  to 
aiiae  from  their  having  taken  into  account  the  eccentricity  of 
only  one  of  the  planets. 

These  quantities,  when  substituted  in  the  function  relating  to 
tte  mutual  disturbimce  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  give  for  Ju- 
piter 

8fl=11.407"8m(3^,-6^.+2^,+ll°.480, 
and  for  Saturn 

80=-(28.O76-.OO43"Orin(3^,-6^,-2^,+lP.48O, 

which  latter,  united  with  that  arising  from  the  direct  perturba- 
tion of  Uranus,  gives  for  the  entire  inequality  of  Saturn 

Also  there  will  be  in  the  motion  of  Uranus  the  following  ine- 
quality, whose  period  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  planet. 

80=  -8.873"  sin  (2je-6y,+2j,+5P.54') ; 

and  there  will  be  in  the  motion  of  Saturn  the  term 

80=1.28"  sin  (7j,-2y,-3y.-59°), 

which  arises  from  the  perturbation  of  Uranus;  and  also  the 
term 

8fl=-2.545"8m(2y,-.5ft+3y,+82<'  27'), 

which  arises  from  the  perturbation  of  Jupiter. 

Collecting,  therefore,  these  results,  we  have 

for  Jupiter 

80=11.407"  sin  (2^,-6^,+3^.+lP.48'), 
and  for  Saturn 

80=2.545'' 8in(5(7»-2j,-3y.-82^270 
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+(40.035"-.0067''0  sin  (6^,-2^,-3^,-10^.38 +39"0 
1.28"  sin  (7y,-2y,-3je-59*»), 

and  for  Uranus 

8e= -8.873"  sin  {2q.-6q,-2q,+&l''M') 

+(43.371"-.002r0  sin  (3^.-6^,-2^, +7^52'-68"0 

Some  other  inequalities  of  the  same  kind  will  be  given  in  a 
future  number. 


Art.  II. — On   the  Distribution   of  Heat  over   Islands^   and 
especially  over  the  British  Isles,  Part  I.  Bj  Henbt  Hbhitsbst. 

NO  element  among  the  conditions  of  terrestrial  climate  is  so 
important,  none  has  engaged  so  much  attention,  nor  has 
any  other  been  systematically  observed  for  so  long  a  period,  as 
temperature:  yet  the  time  is  comparatively  recent  when  philo- 
sopners  commenced  to  consider  the  laws  oi  its  distribution  over 
the  earth's  surface  in  a  truly  scientific  spirit  In  1779  appeared 
the  mathematical  inquiries  of  Lambert,  m  which  an  attempt  was 
made  to  estimate  the  difference  between  the  heat  received  by 
the  earth  &om  the  sun  and  the  heat  which  it  loses  by  radiadon. 
Mayer  had  about  the  same  time  deduced  his  well  known  law 
from  theoretical  grounds  and  by  considerinff  solar  radiation 
alone  as  the  source  of  terrestrial  heat.  Towaras  the  close  of  the 
last  century  our  countryman,  Richard  Kirwan,  attempted  for  the 
first  time  to  compare  Mayer's  law  with  existing  observations, 
and  thus  to  arrive  at  j?eneral  views  regarding  the  climate  of  our 
planet.  Humboldt  followed  up  this  step  by  one  of  still  more 
importance  when  he  published  his  essay  on  Isothermal  lines. 
Laying  aside  speculative  considerations,  he  presented  the  results 
of  actual  observation  in  a  way  at  once  novel  and  luminous. 
Having  foimd  the  mean  annual  temperatures  of  a  great  number 
of  stations,  he  compared  them  together  and  marked  on  a  map  the 
places  which  had  equal  temperatures.    The  points  of  equal  tern- 
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perature  having  been  joined  by  cmres,  the  fonns  of  the  isother^ 
mal  lines  thus  produced  present  a  graphical  picture  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  heat  over  the  earth.  Tnis  elegant  method  of  repre- 
sentation has  since  been  applied  to  other  elements  of  terrestrial 
physics,  such  as  atmosi>heiic  pressure,  magnetic  intensity  and  de- 
clination, and  the  distribution  of  the  tides. 

While  the  science  of  terrestrial  temperature  was  thus  progress- 
ing by  systematic  induction  firom  oDserved  fitcts,  some  of  its 
fundamental  principles  were  examined  and  consolidated  by  the 
mathematical  labours  of  Fourier,  Poisson,  and  Laplace.  Fourier, 
especially,  has  established  with  surpassing  clearness  the  relations 
subsisting  between  the  thermal  conditions  of  the  earth's  surface, 
the  warmth  of  its  interior,  and  the  temperature  of  the  planetary 
spaces.  His  works  also  contain  some  highly  suggestive  views  as 
to  the  influence  of  the  physical  properties  of  the  superficial  por- 
tions of  the  earth's  crust  on  local  and  general  climates. 

To  the  meteorologist  occupied  in  unravelling  the  records  of 
numberless,  complicated,  apparentijr  conflicting,  observations, 
the  researches  ol  Fourier  may  <iumish  hope  as  well  as  light; 
for  the  beauty  of  his  methods  and  the  sublimity  of  their  results 
give  to  his  writings  an  indescribable  charm,  and  his  memory 
shines  before  the  student  like  a  star  illuminating  tiie  true  path 
of  scientific  discovery. 

No  one  has  more  ably  extended,  or  more  efiectively  applied, 
Humboldt's  graphical  method  of  representing  the  distribution  of 
terrestrial  temperature  than  Professor  Dove.  Having  tabulated 
a  vast  number  of  observations  made  in  difierent  parts  of  the 
world,  he  has  not  only  been  able  to  improve  the  representation 
of  mean  annual  temperature,  but  has  furnished  us  with  maps  of 
the  isothermals  of  each  month.' 

A  glance  over  the  maps  of  mean  annual,  mean  summer,  mean 
winter,  or  mean  monthly  temperature,  informs  us  of  the  general 
fact,  that  the  temperature  of  a  place  depends  on  other  circum- 
stances besides  its  latitude.  Mayer's  law  could  not  be  true  unless 
the  isothermals  were  all  parallel  to  the  equator, — ^a  relation  which 
they  are  far  from  fulfilling.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  im- 
proved forms  of  Mayer's  law,  which  have  been  subsequently  sug- 
gested by  different  eminent  scientific  men.'  Had  the  earth's  sur- 
iace  been  of  uniform  texture,  and  stripped  of  every  kind  of  fluid 


*  These  maps  appeared  originally  in  the  Berlin  TransacHam^  but  thejr  are 
best  known  in  these  conntries  through  the  English  edition  prepared  for  the 
members  df  the  British  Association  by  General  Sabine. 

*  Except  a  formula  of  Sir  David  Brew8ter*0,  in  which  he  makes  the  mean 
temperature  of  a  phice  depend  upon  its  distance  from  two  points  of  minimum 
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covering,  the  temperature  of  every  point  would  depend  upon  its 
latitude,  and  places  having  the  same  latitude  would  possess  the 
same  temperature.  But,  uiree-fourths  of  the  heatrabsorbing  and 
heat-radiating  surface  is  water,  and  this,  from  its  mobility  and 
other  properties,  greatly  modifies  the  distribution  of  the  warmth 
which  its  particles  receive  firom  the  sun.  The  surfaces  of  the 
seas  and  oceans  are  traversed  by  currents,  whose  temperatures  in- 
fluence the  climate  of  any  land  which  they  approach,  and  whose 
directions  depend  on  varied  and  complicated  conditions.  The 
resulting  effect  upon  the  temperature  of  the  land  must  correspond 
in  some  measure  to  such  complications. 

But  even  if  the  ocean  were  free  from  currents,  it  might  stiU 
influence  the  climate  of  the  land,  if  it  possessed  a  different  mean 
temperature.  That  it  does  actually  possess  a  higher  mean  tem- 
perature at  its  surface  than  the  mean  temperature  of  the  air  over 
the  land,  seems  to  have  been  definitely  proved  within  a  very 
recent  period.  The  facts  adduced  by  Admiral  Duperrey,  by 
which  he  was  led  to  infer  that  the  mean  temperature  of  the 
liquid  coating,  which  surrounds  three-fourths  oi  our  planet,  is 
higher  than  t^^at  of  even  the  lower  strata  of  its  gaseous  envelope, 
continue  to  receive  additional  confirmation  in  proportion  to  me 
number,  sagacity,  and  activity  of  observers.  Lieutenant  Maiuy, 
whose  labours  have  so  greatly  enlarged  our  knowledge  of  the 
physical  conditions  of  the  ocean,  has  especially  contributed  to 
establish  the  truth  of  the  above  conclusion.  From  whatever 
cause  this  superiority  of  oceanic  temperature  may  arise,  it  im- 
parts additional  interest  to  the  problem  of  the  influence  of  the 
sea  on  the  climate  of  the  land. 

This  question  has  been  already  treated  by  Humboldt  in  his 
essay  on  the  causes  of  the  inflexions  of  isothermal  lines;'  but 
here  I  propose  to  examine  it  in  a  more  general  manner,  and  by 
following  an  order  precisely  the  reverse  of  that  which  he  has 
adopted. 

In  this  way,  I  have  succeeded  in  establishing  a  general  law 
relating  to  the  distribution  of  isothermal  lines,  which  does  not 


temperature,  the  one  in  Asia,  the  other  in  America.  This  was  undoubtedly  an 
improvement ;  but  it  did  not  justify  the  remark  of  an  eminent  writer,  that  the 
coordinates  of  latitude  and  longitude  should  be  altogether  discarded  in  ooa- 
nection  with  climate.  The  connection  of  the  former  is  obvious,  though  oompU- 
cated ;  the  connection  of  the  latter  is  less  important,  and  it  manifestly  depends 
on  the  prevalent  directions  of  oceanic  and  aenal  currents,  the  influence  of  which 
on  climate  is  universally  acknowledged.  See  Forbes,  Reports  of  the  British  As- 
sociation, i.  p.  215,  second  edition. 
3  «<  Fragments  Asiatiques*',  ii.  p.  897. 
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appear  to  have  been  previously  noticed,  and  wUch  comprehends 
aa  particular  cases  such  as  had  been  already  observed. 

Let  us  conceive  an  island  situated  in  either  hemisphere  of  the 
globe,  and  let  it  be  completely  surrounded  with  water  possessing 
nearly  the  same  temperature  all  around  the  coast.  The  tempera- 
ture of  any  place  on  the  island  will  depend  upon  constant  and 
fluctuating  causes.  The  former  are  the  temperature  of  space, 
and  the  extremely  small  but  steady  flux  of  neat  from  the  in- 
terior of  the  earth  through  its  outer  crust.  The  latter  are  the 
heat  it  directly  gains  from  the  sun,  what  it  loses  by  radiation, 
virhat  it  receives  from  warm  and  loses  from  cold  currents  of  the 
atmosphere,  what  it  obtains  .by  the  condensation  of  moisture  and 
gives  back  by  evaporation. 

The  four  last  sources  of  gain  and  loss  are  manifestly  connected 
"with  the  conditions  of  the  ocean  in  which  the  island,  is  situated. 
If  the  surface  of  the  ocean  is  warmer  than  the  air  over  the  island, 
the  latter  will  gain  in  temperature  by  the  interchange  of  cxirrenta 
of  air  over  both.  If  we  abstract  all  other  causes,  it  is  obvious  that 
a  point  on  the  island  would,  in  this  case,  be  warmer,  the  closer 
it  happened  to  be  to  the  sea ;  in  other  words,  its  temperature  would 
be  a  function  of  its  distance  from  the  coast.  The  isothermal  lines 
of  the  island  would  be  a  series  of  nearly  concentric  curves  having 
some  relation  in  their  shapes  to  the  outline  of  the  coast  If  the 
influence  of  the  amount  of  heat  gained  by  sunshine  above  what  is 
lost  by  radiation  be  now  considered,  it  appears  in  general  that  the 
positions  and  shapes  of  the  isothermals  will  be  changed. 

This  change  may  be  represented  by  transporting  the  centres  of 
the  isothermals  towards  the  nearest  pole  of  the  earth. 

For  if  H  represent  the  effective  amount  of  heat  gained  by  a 
point  in  the  island,  its  expression  will  be  made  up  of  two  prin- 
cipal terms,  of  which  the  first,  as  we  have  just  seen,  must  be  a 
function  of  the  distance  c  from  the  coast.  The  second  would 
obviously  be  a  function  of  the  latitude  X,  whether  we  take  into 
account  the  absorption  of  the  sun*s  rays  in  passing  through  the 
atmosphere  or  not.  In  the  latter  and  more  simple  case  /  (X), 
can  be  found  in  terms  of  the  latitude  of  the  place,  the  6un*s  longi- 
tude, the  inclination  of  the  ecliptic  to  the  equator,  and  £e 
eccentricity  of  the  earth's  orbit.  I  have  treated  the  problem 
of  isothermal  lines  with  the  form  of /(X)  so  found,  and  have 
arrived  at  the  same  conclusion  as  that  which  is  here  deduced, 
in  a  paper  read  before  the  Royal  Irish  Academy. 

If  we  take  into  account  the  resistance  of  the  atmosphere  to  the 
passage  of  sunshine  through  it,  whatever  knowledge  we  already 
possess  shows  that  the  loss  of  heat  from  this  cause  will  increase 
with  the  obliquity  of  the  sun's  rays,  and  therefore  it  will  be  such  a 
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functaon  ^  ^),  as  to  possess  the  property  of  increasing  with  X, 
and  its  minimum  value  will  be  ^  (0). 
We  may  therefore  write 

H=FM+/a)-«(X). 
or  simply,  H=F  (cH/(X), 

with  the  conditions  that  F  (e)  continuously  increases  as  e  di- 
minishes, down  to  0=0;  and  that/  (X)  continuously  increases  as 
X  diminishes,  down  to  X=o;  so  that  the  maximum  yalue  of  H 
would  be 

F(o)+/(o). 

If  another  point  whose  distance  from  the  coast  is  e^  and  lati- 
tude X„  be  situated  on  the  same  isothermal  line,  we  must  have, 

H=F(c.)+/(X.); 

whence 

F(c)-F(c.)=/(X.)-/(X). 

It  follows  from  the  foregoing  conditions  that  this  equation 
cannot  subsist  imless  we  have  the  inequalities 


X^^^i  and  Ci-^^,  or 
X-^'Xi  and  c{7!^e* 

Hence  that  part  of  the  isothermal  which  has  the  greatest  latitude 
must  be  nearer  to  the  coast  than  any  other  part,  and  that  which 
has  the  smallest  latitude  must  be  the  most  remote  from  the  coast 
Isothermals  which  had  been  previously  near  the  coast  would  now 
no  longer  be  closed  curves,  at  least  within  the  island,  and  thus 
several  might  terminate  on  the  coast  as  irregular  arcs,  with  their 
convex  sides  turned  towards  the  equator.  If  the  dimensions  of 
the  island  in  the  direction  of  the  meridian  were  very  great,  the 
isothermals  might  all  terminate  on  the  coast. 

If  predominating  currents  of  wind  should  blow  from  any  point 
of  the  compass,  it  is  likewise  evident  that  they  will  fruther  influ- 
ence the  position  of  the  isothermals  in  a  manner  that  can  be  re- 
presented by  shifting  them  away  from,  or  by  moving  them  to* 
wards,  the  point  of  the  wind,  according  as  it  happens  to  be  a 
warm  or  a  cold  current. 

As  the  surfaces  of  islands  are  usually  not  flat,  but  covered 
with  eminences  and  depressions,  and  as  the  temperature  of  any 
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point  depends  on  its  elevation  above  the  sea,  as  well  as  on  the 
other  elements  of  its  position,  the  transportation  of  the  isother- 
mais  in  an  island  would  necessarily  be  accompanied  by  some 
change  in  their  shapes,  and  thus,  after  transposition,  they  would 
not  in  general  have  the  same  detailed  relations  to  the  coast-line  as 
in  their  concentric  condition.  As  every  piece  of  land,  whether 
designated  as  a  continent  or  as  an  island,  is  in  realil^  surrounded 
by  water,  these  views  are  capable  of  very  general  application. 
But,  in  the  case  of  continents,  as  the  oceans  surrounding  them  do 
not  possess  the  same  temperature  at  different  parts  of  their  coasts, 
the  function  F  (c)  should  receive  different  values  for  different 
places.  In  the  case  of  islands  of  limited  extent,  we  may,  however, 
compare  these  views  with  observations  without  much  difficulty. 

It  has  been  long  recognized  that  the  warm  current,  known  to 
mariners  as  the  Gulf  Stream,  bathes  the  shores  of  these  islands  as 
"well  as  the  neater  part  of  the  western  coast  of  Europe.  Very 
recently  decisive  evidence  has  been  afforded  of  its  calonfic  effects, 
not  merely  upon  our  western  seaboards,  but  all  aroimd  the  entire 
coast-line  of  the  British  islands.  They  are  thus  situated  pre- 
cisely under  such  conditions  as  naturally  lead  us  to  expect  to  find 
the  oistribution  of  heat  over  their  sur&ces,  such  as  would  be  in- 
dicated by  groups  of  isothermal  lines  conforming  to  the  law  here 
adduced. 

There  are,  in  addition,  some  physical  peculiarities  in  the  struc- 
ture of  Ireland,  which  probably  enhance  the  influence  of  the 
ocean  upon  the  relative  thermal  conditions  of  its  maritime  and  its 
inland  portions.  It  is  nearly  surrounded  at  its  coasts  by  ranges 
of  mountains  or  lofty  hills,  and  its  interior  consists  chiefly  of  flat 
and  low-lying  plains.  Eight  such  littoral  ranges  of  elevated 
ground  can  l^  distinctly  traced  on  a  map  of  Ireland,  each  sepa- 
rated from  its  neighbour  by  some  great  outlet  for  the  drainage 
waters  of  the  interior.  These  elevated  masses  may  be  traced, 
1.  on  the  north-west  coast  in  Donegal;  2.  on  the  west  in  Mayo 
and  (ralway;  3.  along  the  south-west  coast  in  Kerry  and  Cork; 
4.  towards  the  south  m  Waterford ;  5.  on  the  east  coast  in  Wick- 
low  and  Wexford;  6.  on  the  north-east  coast  in  Down;  7.  to- 
wards the  north-north-east  in  Antrim;  and  8,  near  the  north 
coast  in  Londonderry.  The  first  of  these  CToups  trends  prin- 
cipally from  N.E.  to  S.W.  The  second  from  N.  to  S.,  with  some 
nearly  perpendicular  offshoots.  The  fourth  fix>m  E.  to  W. ;  the 
fifth  from  S.S.W.  to  N.N.E.;  the  sixth  from  S.W.  to  N.E.;  the 
seventh  is  a  rather  irregular  group  of  hills ;  the  eighth  trends 
from  E.  to  W.  It  thus  appears  that  the  general  direction  of  each 
of  these  groups  is  nearly  narallel  to  the  general  direction  of  the 
adjoining  coast    The  omy  extensive  Uno  of  coast  which  is  not 
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backed  by  a  hilly  or  mountain  barrier  is  that  lying  between  the 
Wicklow  and  Moume  mountains. 

Although  it  would  be  difficult  to  estimate  the  precise  influence 
of  these  elevated  masses  in  obstructing  interchanges  between . 
the  air  surroimding  the  coast  and  that  ofthe  interior,  they  doubt- 
lessly must  produce  some  effect.  It  is  at  least  obvious  that 
moist  and  warm  currents,  encountering  such  masses,  would  lose 
with  a  portion  of  their  moisture  some  of  dieir  heat,  and  would, 
on  reaching  the  inland  plains,  be  observed  by  the  inhabitants 
colder  as  well  as  drier  than  the  same  winds  had  been  noticed  by 
those  residing  on  the  coast. 

The  considerable  opening  firom  the  interior  towards  the  sea, 
which  has  been  just  referred  to,  happens  to  be  situated  in  the 
direction  of  those  winds  which  blow  least  frequently  in  Ireland, 
and  which,  at  the  same  time,  possess  the  least  moisture  and 
warmth. 

Although  observations  on  temperature  have  hitherto  been 
made  at  very  few  stations  in  Ireland,  it  is  still  possible  to  com- 
pare what  has  been  done  with  the  principles  here  put  forward. 
During  the  year  1851,  a  series  of  meteorological  observations 
were  conducted  under  the  management  of  a  committee  of  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy,  and  the  stations,  although  not  numerous, 
were  fortunately  so  distributed  as  to  enable  us  to  combine  their 
results  in  such  a  way  as  to  clearly  illustrate  the  thermal  con- 
ditions ofthe  island.  The  most  important  results  are  contained 
in  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lloyd's  valuable  memoir  on  the  Meteorology 
of  Ireland.^ 

As  to  temperature,  the  observations  had  a  two-fold  application ; 
Ist,  those  referring  to  the  temperature  of  the  sea,  and  2ndly, 
those  relating  to  tne  temperature  of  the  air,  A  comparison  of 
both  classes  of  observations  establishes  the  fact  of  an  excess  of 
temperature  ofthe  sea  over  the  air  in  1851,  amounting  to  3°  8 
Famrenheit.  The  mean  temperature  at  Portrush,  the  most  northern 
station,  during  the  same  year,  was  49.1,  and  that  at  Castletowns- 
end,  the  most  southern,  52.1.  The  excess  of  temperature  ofthe 
sea  over  that  of  the  air  appears  thus  greater  than  the  greatest  dif* 
ference  of  temperature  which  could  arise  between  two  stations  as 
a  consequence  of  their  difference  of  latitude 

On  comparing  the  mean  annual  temperatures  of  the  sixteen 
stations  where  observations  were  made  m  1851,  I  immediately 
saw  that  the  following  approximately  isothermal  groups  could  be 
formed* 


*  TranB.  Royal  IriBh  Academy,  toI.  zzii  p.  411. 
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The  lemainiDg  two  stations,  Donaghadee  and  Portarlington, 
could  not  be  included  in  any  of  these  groups,  as  their  tempera- 
tures were  respectively  49°.6  and  47^.3. 

Before  I  had  made  these  combinations,  Dr.  Lloyd  had  re- 
marked the  singular  difference  between  the  temperature  of  the 
inland  stations  and  those  on  the  coast.  In  the  small  map  which 
accompanies  his  memoir,  the  isothermal  lines  are  deduced  from 
the  coast  observations  alone ;  and  the  author  thus  seems  to  indi- 
cate that  these  lines  are  intended  to  show  the  isothermals  of  the 
air  over  the  sea  surrounding  Ireland,  but  not  the  distribution 
of  temperature  within  the  island  itself.  From  the  comparatively 
regular  forms  of  such  lines  on  the  surface  of  the  ocean,  £)r.  Lloyd 
assumed  that  over  a  small  space  they  might  be  regarded  as  ap- 
proximately straight;  and  he  was  thus  enabled  to  apply  the 
method  of  least  squares  for  the  precise  determination  of  their 
positions. 

As  I  could  not  assume  any  definite  form  for  the  interior 
isothermals,  I  could  not  use  the  method  of  least  squares,  and 
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have  had  to  lay  them  down  by  the  ordinary  method  of  tracing 
curve  lines,  each  of  which  runs  through  a  group  of  stations  of 
equal  temperature.  On  looking  at  the  map,  it  is  apparent  that, 
having  first  traced  the  isothermal  of  Cahirciveen  and  Castle- 
townsend,  the  isothermal  of  the  next  lowest  temperature  must 
fall  completely  inside  it,  for  otherwise  it  would  not  be  an  isother- 
mal line.  But  this  line  runs  through  Westport  and  Donmore, 
and  is  therefore  much  longer.  The  line  which  represents  the  next 
lowest  temperature  is  included  within  this ;  thus  we  have  four  open 
isothermals,  undl  we  come  to  the  isothermal  of  Portrush  and  Bun- 
crana.  But  as  this  must  be  included  within  the  preceding,  it 
would,  if  produced  at  each  extremity,  form  a  reentrant  curve. 
The  isothermal  of  Armagh,  Markree,  and  Athy,  must  be  included 
within  that  of  Portrush  and  Buncrana ;  and  thus  we  have  a  second 
closed  isothermal.  But  the  station  of  least  temperature,  Portar- 
lington,  must  be  situated  within  this,  and  it  actually  does  lie 
nearly  between  Markree  and  Athy,  although  much  nearer  to 
the  latter.  Any  other  places  possessing  the  same  mean  tempera- 
ture as  Portarlington,  must  be  situated  within  the  isothermal  of 
Armagh,  and  if  such  a  line  pass  through  Portarlington,  it  must 
also  be  reentrant. 

Donaghadee,  as  should  be  expected,  lies  inside  the  prolonga- 
tion of  the  isothermal  of  Dublin,  Courtown,  and  Eillough,  and 
outside  the  isothermal  of  Portrush  and  Buncrana. 

All  these  results  completely  harmonize  with  the  views  I  have 
put  forward,  and  I  feel  perfectly  assured  that  further  observations 
will  only  confirm  the  truth  of  my  general  conclusions.  In  Ire- 
land we  thus  perceive  that  the  coldest  district  lies  in  the  north- 
east portion  of  the  midland  counties — ^probably  somewhere  be- 
tween the  counties  of  Cavan  and  Tyrone,  and  that  tiie  wannest 
region  is  situated  along  the  coasts  of  Kerry  and  Cork. 

Dr.  Lloyd  has  deduced  a  result  of  some  mterest  in  connection 
with  medical  climatology,  namelv,  that  if  a  high  winter  tempera- 
ture and  a  small  diurnal  range  of  the  tiiermometer  are  &vourable 
conditions  of  climate  for  tiie  residence  of  invalids  affected  with 

f)ulmonary  complaints,  Cahirciveen  is  tiie  locality  which,  in  Iie« 
and,  appears  to  possess  these  advantages  in  the  highest  degree. 
But  it  appears  that  at  all  the  coast  stations  tiie  diurnal  range  of 
the  thermometer  is  very  small,  and  it  will  be  hereafter  seen  that 
tiie  approximate  parallelism  of  the  isothermal  lines  to  the  coast  is 
more  decided  durmg  the  winter  montiis  tiian  at  any  otiier  period 
of  the  year.  A  person  suffering  firom  tiie  maladies  referred  to 
would  thus  probably  derive  equal  benefit  from  tiie  climate  at  any 
part  of  tiie  soutii-westem  coast  between  tiie  mouths  of  tiie  Shan- 
non and  Blackwater,  and  he  would  tiius  be  in  a  better  position 
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for  selecting  a  place  of  residence  that  might  combine  in  the 
highest  degree  all  the  other  requirements  which,  as  well  as  cli- 
matological  advantages,  might  assist  in  promoting  his  health. 

I  now  proceed  to  examme  how  far  the  distnbution  of  heat 
over  the  island  of  Great  Britain  conforms  to  the  general  laws 
that  have  been  shown  to  regulate  it  in  Ireland.  Here  there  are 
some  remarkable  conditions  in  the  physical  configuration  of  the 
island  which  should  be  kept  in  view  in  considering  its  thermal 
conditions.  The  western  coast  alone  is  backed  b^  any  consider- 
able masses  of  elevated  land,  and  the  interior  is  generally  far 
from  being  so  flat  as  the  inland  portions  of  Ireland.  Its  position 
with  regard  to  the  warmer  and  more  prevailing  winds,  as  well  as 
the  magnitude  of  the  Bristol  Channel,  indicates  that  this  great 
arm  of  the  sea  may  exercise  a  remarkable  influence  ^u  districts 
in  the  valley  of  the  Severn  which  might  otherwise  ^  assess  a  cli- 
mate amilar  to  places  more  strictly  inland.  Lastly,  the  much 
greater  length  of  the  island  in  the  direction  of  the  meridians, 
compared  to  its  mean  breadth  in  the  direction  o'*  the  parallels, 
would  seem  to  point  to  a  very  different  distribution  of  tempera- 
ture from  that  which  exists  in  Ireland. 

The  observations  on  the  temperature  of  the  sea  recorded  in 
Dr.  Llovd*s  memoir  show  that,  in  the  Irish  Sea  and  St.  Greorge's 
Channel,  as  well  as  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  the  mean  tempera- 
ture of  the  surface-water  exceeds  that  of  the  air.  A  similar  result 
lias  been  found  by  observations  made  on  the  surface  of  the  Grer- 
man  Ocean  at  Scarborough,  although  the  excess  of  the  water 
temperature  above  that  of  the  atmosphere  in  this  case  is  not  so 
remarkable  as  in  the  former.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Captain 
Woodall,  who  announced  this  interesting  fact  at  the  meeting  of 
the  British  Association  held  in  1856  at  r'heltenham,  will  pubUsh 
the  observations  which  have  led  him  to  a  result  so  important. 

As  it  thus  appears  to  be  placed  beyond  the  possibiuty  of  rea- 
sonable doubt,  that  the  shores  of  Ghreat  Britain,  like  those  of  Ire- 
land, are  washed  by  heat-bearing  currents,  I  was  prepared,  not- 
withstanding the  diversity  of  configuration  of  the  two  islands, 
to  find  some  approach  towards  the  reentrant  shape  in  the  iso- 
thermals  of  the  former.  In  order  to  construct  these  lines,  I  have 
made  use  of  the  valuable  tables  calculated  by  Professor  Dove 
and  printed  in  the  Report  of  the  British  Association  for  1847, 
and  of  the  quarterly  returns  of  the  state  of  the  weather  in  Eng- 
land, published  by  Mr.  Glaisher.  I  have  also  availed  myself  of 
some  detached  results  which  are  not  contained  in  either  of  these 
collections.  In  Mr.  61aisher*s  returns  will  be  found  the  names 
of  the  observers  to  whose  patience  and  devotion  to  science  we 
owe  many  of  these  interestmg  facts. 

I.  28 
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Having  calculated  the  mean  annual  temperatures  for  more  than 
fifty  places  not  already  in  Doye*s  table,  and  corrected  a  few  of  his 
results  by  the  aid  of  subsequent  observations^  I  combined  them  in 
approximately  isothermal  groups,  precisely  as  I  had  already  done 
in  the  case  of  Ireland.  The  isothermal  hues  laid  down  in  the 
map  which  accompanies  this  essay,  have  been  drawn  by  the  aid 
of  such  indications,  most  weight  being  attached  to  the  results  of 
the  best  observations.  These  lines  are  not  intended  to  represent 
with  perfect  accuracy  the  mean  annual  distribution  of  tempera- 
ture, because  in  some  extensive  districts  observations  are  entirely 
wanting,  although  made  in  great  numbers  in  certain  localities. 
Although  these  isothermals  may  thus  require  some  ulterior 
modifications,  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  meir  faithfiilness  in 

; resenting  a  general  view  of  the  distribution  of  temperature, 
'he  influence  of  distance  firom  the  coast,  as  well  as  of  latitude,  is 
very  distinctly  visible,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  isothermals 
evidently  conforms  to  the  same  laws  as  those  of  Ireland. 

The  mean  temperatures  of  stations  where  observations  have 
been  made,  have  been  recorded  usually  in  connection  with 
certain  coordinates  of  each  station,  namely,  its  latitude,  longi- 
tude, and  elevation  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

While  the  influence  of  latitude  and  longitude  is  now  more 
iustly  estimated,  that  of  elevation  above  the  sea  is  sometimes 
liable  to  be  overrated.  The  decrease  of  temperature  with  height 
has  generally  been  calculated  from  observations  made  on  the 
sides  and  summits  of  mountains,  or  by  comparison  of  the  thermal 
conditions  of  successively  overlying  portions  of  the  atmosphere 
during  the  voyages  of  balloons.  But  a  much  slower  rate  of  de- 
crease must  take  place  in  the  temperature  of  the  air  which 
touches  gradually  rising  and  widely  spread  surfaces,  than  along 
nearly  vertical  Imes  or  rapidly  ascenmng  planes.  The  manner 
in  whicli  the  air  becomes  neated  by  contact  with  the  ground  is 
sufficient  to  indicate  the  truth  of  this  conclusion.  Thus,  although 
some  of  the  best  determinations  from  observations  made  in  bal- 
loons give  a  decrease  of  1®  Fahr.  for  276  feet,  the  decrease  of 
temperature  on  the  sides  of  mountains  has  been  estimated  at  1^ 
in  355  feet,  and  at  1^  in  433  feet  on  the  surfaces  of  elevated 
plidns.* 

The  mean  elevation  of  the  greater  number  even  of  the  inland 
stations  of  Great  Britain  whose  temperature  has  been  determined, 
is  probably  less  than  200  feet,  and  almost  all  such  stations  are 
situated  on  gently  undulating  or  low  lying  grounds.   The  highest 

'  195  metres  and  235  metres  for  1^  C.    Kiemtz  Metcorologie,  p.  215,  FKoch 
edition. 
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station  in  Ireland  is  only  230  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
it  is  situated  in  the  great  central  plain  of  the  island. 

As  the  heights  of  most  of  the  inland  and  coast  stations  in 
Ireland  have  been  determined  with  more  than  ordinary  care  by 
actual  levelling,  we  may  estimate  with  remarkable  precidon  the 
elevation  corresponding  to  a  decrease  of  temperature  of  one  de- 
gree, on  the  supposition  that  vertical  height  above  the  sea,  and 
not  horizontal  distance  &om  its  surface,  produces  the  low  tempe- 
rature of  the  interior  as  compared  with  that  of  the  regions  bor- 
dering on  the  coast.  For  tnis  purpose  we  should  manifestly 
compare  a  group  of  inland  with  a  group  of  coast  stations  nearly 
on  tne  same  parallel  of  latitude.  The  following  are  thus  selected 
from  the  table  of  mean  annual  temperature  of  Ireland: — 


nvtAHD 

STATIONS. 

Latitade. 

Tempenlnre. 

EletAtion  In  feet 

Annagh 

54^21' 

47^8 

211 

Markree 

54  12 

47  .8 

132 

PortarHngton 

53    9 

47  .0 

230 

Limerick 

52  40 

49  .4 

92 

Means 

58  85 

48.0 

166 

COAST  STATIONS. 

Killybegs 

54084' 

50^5 

20 

Killongh 

54  18 

49  .9 

23 

DabUn 

53  21 

50  .0 

19 

Kitmsh 

52  38 

50  .8 

45 

Means  53  41  50 . 3  27 

The  mean  latitude  of  the  coast  stations  is  6'  greater  than  that  of 
the  inland  stations,  and  is  thus  slightly  un&vourable  to  an  excess 
of  temperature;  yet  the  mean  temperature  of  the  former  exceeds 
that  of  the  latter  by  2^.3.  The  mean  difference  in  height  is  139 
feet;  consequently,  if  the  greater  warmth  of  the  coast  were  due 
to  d^erence  of  elevation  alone,  the  rate  of  decrease  of  atmos* 
pheric  temperature  in  ascending  over  ground  lyin^  at  an  almost 
insensible  mean  inclination  to  the  horizon,  would  be  1°  for  60 
feet.  A  supposition  which  leads  to  a  result  so  discordant  with 
the  best  observations  must  be  abandoned  as  altogether  untenable. 
Hitherto,  distance  from  the  sea  has  but  rarely  entered  into 
temperature  tables,  and  then  only  for  a  limited  number  of 
stations.  It  now  appears  to  possess  claims  to  be  definitively  con- 
sidered as  a  fourtn  coordinate,  and  in  the  case  of  most  of  the 

28* 
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stations  in  the  British  islands  it  is  undoubtedly  the  most  impor- 
tant after  latitude.  In  the  accompanying  tables  a  column  has 
been  accordingly  appended,  in  which  the  value  of  this  element 
is  given  in  Englisn  miles.  The  distances  are  all  taken  from 
the  maps  published  by  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful 
Knowledge.  When  a  distance  is  taken  &om  the  mouth  of  a 
river  or  estuary,  it  is  generally  not  counted  from  the  nearest 
point  of  the  coast,  but  from  some  point  about  midway  between 
the  opposite  shores  of  the  inlet. 

The  mean  temperatures,  marked  D,  are  taken  from  Dove*s 
Table;  those  marked  n,  I  have  calculated  entirely  from  other 
sources ;  those  unmarked  are  combinations  of  such  results  together 
with  those  contained  in  Professor  Dove's  tables.  In  the  table  which 
exhibits  the  mean  annual  temperature  of  twenty-three  stations 
in  Ireland,  the  results  marked  L  are  given  on  Dr.  Lloyd's  au- 
thority. He  estimated  these  numbers  from  the  observations  of 
1851,  by  subtracting  0^.3  frt}m  each,  because  in  Dublin  the 
temperature  of  the  year  was  in  excess  of  the  mean  of  twelve 
years  by  that  quantity.  The  mean  temperatures  so  deduced  are 
probably  much  closer  to  their  true  values  thtoi  the  uncorrected 
results  of  1851.  This  may  be  noticed  with  reference  to  stations 
where  observations  were  made  during  other  years,  such  as 
Armagh  and  Markree,  where  the  temperature  is  regularly  re- 
cordeof  at  the  astronomical  observatories  of  Dr.  Robinson  and 
Mr.  Cooper. 

The  observations  at  Cove  were  made  by  Dr.  Scott ;  at  Cork, 
by  Mr.  Humphreys  and  his  predecessors  at  the  Royal  Institu- 
tion, also  at  the  barracks;  at  Limerick  and  Kilrush,  in  con- 
nection with  the  Ordnance  Survey ;  at  Deny,  by  Mr.  Patterson ; 
at  Waterford,  by  Dr.  Cavet  ;•  at  Belfast,  under  the  superinten- 
dence of  Professor  Stevelly  at  the  college. 

The  isothermals  of  the  northern  portions  of  the  two  great  con- 
tinents which  constitute  the  old  and  new  worlds,  exhibit,  at  least 
durii^g  the  winter,  very  decided  conformity  to  the  same  laws  as 
those  which  are  so  manifest  in  the  British  isles. 

On  examining  Professor  Dove's  large  map  of  the  isothermals 
of  January  and  Jidy  (No.  3  in  Greneral  Sabine's  edition),  it  ap- 
pears that  during  the  former  month  the  isothermals  which 
traverse  North  America  run  very  nearly  parallel  to  its  western 
coast;  then  bending,  they  run  nearly  parallel  to  the  northern 
shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico ;  afterwards  they  ascend  towards  the 
northeast,  and  cut  the  eastern  coast  of  the  United  States,  Canada, 
and  Labrador  at  very  oblique  inclinations.      In  Europe,  those 

*  Wilde  in  the  Reports  of  the  Censiu  Commissionen.    Tables  of  Deaths,  toL  L 
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'which  aj^proach  the  sea  appear  in  general  to  be  parallel  to  the 
coast,  as  in  Scandinavia  and  on  the  western  and  southern  coasts 
of  France.  In  Asia,  some  of  the  isothermals  approach  in  shape 
a  rude  outline  of  that  great  division  of  our  continent,  and  many 
appear  to  cut  the  northern  coast  of  Siberia  almost  at  right  angles 
to  the  parallels  of  latitude,  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  some 
of  those  in  the  British  islands,  which  are  not  reentrant  curves. 

These  results  indicate  the  existence  of  the  two  poles  of  mini- 
mum temperature  suggested  by  Sir  David  Brewster,'  but  a  more 
general  conclusion  may  be  drawn  from  the  entire  of  the  pre- 
ceding reflections,  namely,  that  there  are  nearly  as  many  poles 
of  minimum  temperature  upon  the  globe  as  there  are  islands  and 
continents  distributed  over  its  surface. 


Table  of  the  Mean  Aimual  Temperature  of  Great  BritaiiL' 


1 

Station. 

No. 

of 

jreart 

Mean 
Annual 
Tempe- 
ratara. 

Latl> 
tude, 
north. 

Longi- 
tude, 
wetfc. 

1 

Eleva- 
tion ' 
abore 
the  aea 

Diatanoe 
from  aea. 

Sea  from  which  the 

diatanoe 

la  counted. 

1 

o 

o         / 

o       / 

Feet 

Miles 

D 

Calenik 

5 

53.0 

50     0 

5  10 

■•• 

0 

Britiah      Channel, 
aouth    coaat    of 
Cornwall 

n 

Ventnor    (I.  of 
Wight) 

6 

52.2 

50  36 

1  13 

•  •• 

0 

Helston 

13 

52.1 

50     9 

5  18 

••• 

1 

D 

Sidmonth 

3 

52.1   50  41 

3  13 

• .  • 

0 

Britiah  Channel. 

Plymonth 

7 

52.0  50  22 

4     7 

75 

0 

D 

Penzance 

21 

51.8  ;50     7 

5  33 

•  •  • 

0 

D  Gosport 

16 

51.8  50  47 

1     7 

•  •  • 

0 

« 

Falmouth 

9 

51.6   50     9 

5     6 

•  •• 

2 

Britiah  Channel 

D 

Sonthwick 

11 

61.5  ?,52  30 

-1  25 

•  •• 

10 

German  Ocean. 

Swansea 

6 

51.2 

51  36 

3  53 

•  •• 

0 

SlQ«orge*aChanne] 

n 

Maidstone 

2 

51.2   51  16 

-0  33 

80 

16 

>>Brltiah  Channel 

n 

Torquay 

6 

51.0   50  25 

3  30 

••• 

0 

n 

Uckfield 

2 

60.9 

50  58 

0     6 

180 

14 

J 

n 

Gloncester 

1 

50.9 

51  52 

2  14 

•  •  • 

27 

Brlatol  Channel 

Tmro 

7 

50.8 

50  16 

5    3 

43 

7 

Britiah  Channel 

Bristol 

2 

50.7 

51  27 

2  36 

•  •  a 

9 

Brlatol  Channel 

n 

Rjde(I.  of  Wight) 

6 

50.7 

50  43 

1   11 

•  •• 

0 

Britiah  Channel 

M  ILyme  Regis 

13 

50.7  j50  43 

2  56 

•  •• 

0 

Britiah  Channel 

Liverpool 

28 

50.6   53  25 

2  59 

•  •• 

0 

Urerpool  Baj. 

London 

61 

50.5 

51  30 

0     5 

•  •• 

38 

Mouth  of  Thamea. 

'  See  note  2. 

•  The  temperatures  are  given  in  degrees  of  Fahrenheit's  scale.  The  longitudes 
are  counted  trom  the  meridian  of  Greenwich ;  those  with  the  sign  -  prefixed  are 
east,  and  those  without  any  sign  are  west. 
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Station. 

No. 

of 

years 

Mean 
Annual 
Tempe- 
ratore. 

Lati- 

tnde. 

North. 

tade, 
Weat 

Etera- 

tlon 

above 

the  tea 

Q4: 

Sea  from  vhteh  the* 

dUtanee 

la  ooQ&ted. 

o 

o      / 

o      / 

Feet 

MUee 

n 

Hastings 

2 

50.2 

50  53 

-0  35 

... 

0 

1 

Q 

Teignmoath 

4 

50.1 

50  33 

3  55 

... 

0 

' 

Q 

Pencarrow 

4 

50.0 

50  20 

4  53 

230 

lOi 

VBrltiahCbaaiML 

J 

n 

Exeter 

12 

50.0 

50  44 

3  21 

164 

9 

Douglas    (I.    of 

11 

50.0 

54  12 

4  30 

•  a. 

0 

IilahBeik 

Man) 

t 

D 

Chiswick 

16 

49.9 

51  29 

0  18 

•  •. 

42 

Month  of  Thamea  . 

n 

Southampton 

5 

49.8 

50  54 

1  24 

... 

9 

Britiah  Chaiuiel,. 
mouth  of  South- 
ampton Wat07. 

Cheltenham 

16 

49.8 

51  54 

2    4 

... 

34 

n 

Newport  (I.    of 
Wight) 

5 

49.5 

50  42 

1  19 

... 

4 

Britiah  Channel,* 
mouth  of  South-. 

Chichester 

5 

49.5 

50  52 

0  45 

... 

5 

[  Britiah  ChanneL ' 

a 

Le  wish  am 

6 

49.5 

51  26 

0    2 

... 

34 

D 

Cobham 

1 

49.5 

51  20 

0  23 

•  •  . 

36 

\                         ! 

D 

Bashej  Heath 

8i 

49.3 

51  38 

0  22 

... 

50 

VMouth  of  Thames 

D 

Tottenham 

25 

49.2 

51  36 

0    5 

... 

32 

D 

Bolton 

10 

49.1 

53  35 

2  24 

a    . 

25 

Month  of  the  Rlbblc 

J 

n 

Worthing 

6 

49.0 

50  48 

0  22 

.  a  . 

0 

Britiah  OuuineL     | 

Greenwich 

10 

49.0 

51  29 

0    0 

156 

33 

Month  of  TTiamea.  - 

n 

Worcester 

3 

49.0 

52  12 

2  13 

125 

50 

BrUtd  Channel.     ' 

Boston 

21 

49.0 

52  48 

0     5 

••• 

7 

jTbeWaah  beyond. 
\  the  ShaUowa.     > 

Whitehaven 

16 

49.0 

54  33 

3  33 

... 

0 

ThelrtahSea.          | 

n 

Hali 

10 

49.0 

53  35 

0  20 

... 

12 

1  Mouth  of  the 
I  Hnmber. 

n 

Bicester 

5 

48.9 

51  52 

1  10 

... 

72 

Bristol  ChanneL 

D 

Crumpsal 

8 

48.8 

53  32 

2  14 

66 

35 

Iridi  Sea,  at  the 
month  of  the  Kib- 
ble. 

n 

Reyingham 

48.8 

53  33 

0    5 

... 

7 

/Month  of  the 
I  Hnmber. 

Manchester 

49 

48.8 

53  29 

2  14 

... 

32 

Urerpool  Baj. 

n 

Enfidd 

5 

48.7 

51  41 

0    5 

... 

39 

\  Month      of    the 
1  Thames 
Month      uf     the 
Southampton  Wa 

n 

Hartwell 

7 

48.7 

51  49 

0  50 

... 

70 

ter. 

a 

Bedford 

7 

48.7 

52     8 

0  30 

... 

64 

German  Oeeao. 

D 

Lyndon 

28 

48.7 

52  32 

-0    3 

510 

32 

German  Ocean. 

n 

Royston 

6 

48.6 

52     3 

0     1 

... 

47 

Month  of  the  Black- 
water,  In  the  Ger- 
man Ocean. 

D 

St.  Andrew's 

8 

48.6 

56  21 

2  48 

70 

0 

Month  of  Frith  of 
Forth,  OemiaB 
Ocean. 

D 

Oxford 

9 

48.5 

51  46 

1  16 

•  •  • 

65 

Britiah  Channel,  at 
Southampton  Wa-' 
ter. 

Aberdeen 

10 

48.4 

57     9 

2    5 

50 

0 

Gennan  Ocean. 

D 

Leith 

2 

48.4 

55  59 

3  10 

.. 

0 

i^rrlth  of  Forth. 

^ 

Hawkshill 

3 

48.4 

1 

55  58 

3  10 

• . . 

0 

1 
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Statton. 

Na 

of 

yean 

Mean 
Annual 
Tempe- 
ratorei 

Latl- 

tade, 

Nortb. 

Longi- 
tnde, 
Weet 

Eleva- 

Uon 

abore 

tbesee 

Distance 
from  sea. 

Sea  from  wblcb  tbe 

distance 

la  counted. 

o 

o       t 

0         / 

Feet 

Miles 

n 

Tbame 

1 

4.83 

51  45 

0  58 

•  •  • 

68 

British  ChannsL  at 
Soatbampton  Wa- 

ter. 

n 

Cardington  (near 
Bedford) 

7 

48.3 

52    8 

0  30 

•  •• 

64 

Gennan  Ocean. 

n 

Norwich 

7 

48.3 

52  37 

-1  18 

32 

17 

Qennan  Ocean. 

n 

Lampeter 

3 

48.2 

52     8 

4    4 

420 

12 

ICordigan  Bay; 
{  hills  interrenlng 

n 

Bjwell 

2 

48.2 

54  57 

1  54 

•  •• 

20 

German  Ocean. 

Bate 

48.2 

55  48 

5     2 

#  #  c 

2 

Frith  of  Clyde. 

n 

Boeehill      (near 
Oxford) 

7 

48.1 

51  46 

1  16 

270 

65 

British  Channel,  at 
ter. 

n 

Hartweil  Rectoiy 

6 

48.1 

51  49 

0  51 

•  •  • 

70 

(Month  of  Sonth- 
(  ampton  Water. 

D 

Ackworth 

18 

48.1 

53  39 

^1  20 

••• 

52 

German  Ocean. 

D 

Anatomical  Gar- 
dens [St.  An- 
drew's ?] 

7 

48.0 

56  24 

2  48 

•  •• 

0 

Gennan  Ocean. 

n 

Holkham 

7 

48.0 

52  57 

-0  46 

•• . 

2 

German  Ocean. 

Q 

Hawarden 

7 

48.0 

53  10 

8     1 

260 

15 

Month  of  the  Dee. 

D 

Grantham 

7 

47.9 

52  55 

0  38 

••• 

30 

German  Ocean. 

York 

10* 

47.9 

53  57 

1     5 

. .  ■ 

27 

Gennan  Ocean. 

n 

Berkhampstead 

8 

47.8 

51  45 

0  35 

• . 

61 

Month  of  the 
Thamea 

n 

Unslade    (north 
of  Ajlesbory) 

4 

47.8 

51  50 

0  45 

••  • 

68 

Month  of  the 
Thames 

n 

Nottingham 

7 

47.8 

52  56 

1  14 

181 

60 

German  Ocean. 

a 

Wakefield 

7 

47.8 

53  41 

1  29 

••• 

59 

German  Ocean. 

D 

Malvern 

1 

47.7 

52     7 

2  19 

•  •• 

40 

Bristol  ChanneL 

a 

Newcastle 

1 

47.7 

54  58 

1  36 

•  •• 

9 

German  Ocean. 

n 

Eign  (Hereford) 

1 

47.6 

52     3 

2  42 

•  •• 

34 

Bristol  ChanneL 

n 

Alderlej  Edge 

1 

47.6 

53  17 

2  17 

•  •  . 

34 

Lirerpool  Bay. 

D 

New  Malton 

8i 

47.6 

54    8 

0  47 

85 

18 

German  Ocean. 

a 

Clifton 

5 

47.5 

51     7 

2  26 

? 

8 

Bristol  ChanneL 

n 

Gunsboroogh 

5 

47.5 

53  24 

0  47 

•  •  • 

34 

Gennan  Ocean. 

D 

Colinton 

5 

47.4 

55  55 

3  16 

864 

H 

Frith  of  Forth. 

D 

Clanie 

16 

47.8 

57  12 

2  35 

•  •• 

20 

Solway  Frith. 

D 

Keswick 

4* 

47.3 

54  33 

3     9 

240 

18 

Irish  Sea;  monn- 
tains  interrenlng. 

n 

GUsgow 

3 

47.3 

55  51 

4  14 

•  •• 

25 

Frith  of  Clyde. 
Gennan      Ocean, 
near  the  Wash. 

Derby 

9 

47.2 

52  58 

1  30 

160 

68 

Edinburgh 

18 

47.2 

55  58 

3  11 

••• 

2 

Frith  of  Forth. 

n 

Scarboroagh 

3 

47.1 

54  17 

0  23 

? 

0 

German  Ocean. 

n 

Warrington 

3 

47.0 

53  24 

2  36 

•• . 

17 

Lirerpool  Bay. 

D 

Kendal 

13 

47.0 

54  17 

2  46 

130 

13 

Morecambe  Bay. 

Elgin 

4 

47.0 

57  38 

3  16 

••• 

4 

North  Sea. 

P 

Carlisle 

'24 

47.0 

54  54 

2  58 

*•  • 

16 

Irish  Sea. 

Id 

Wick 

2 

46.9 

58  29 

3     5 

••• 

1 

North  Sea. 
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station. 

Na 

of 

years 

Mean 
Annual 
Tempe- 
rature. 

Lati- 
tude, 
North. 

Longl- 
tude, 
West. 

Elera- 

tton 

above 

the  sea 

H 

Sea  from  which  the 

diataaoe 

la  ooimted. 

o 

o      / 

o.      / 

Feet 

MUee 

1 

D, 

Knatsford 

10 

46.9 

58  20 

2  20 

... 

26 

1 
Urerpodl  Bmj. 

D 

Einfann's  Castle 

22 

46.9 

56  23 

3  19 

140 

22 

German  Oeean. 

n 

Belvoir  Castle 

3 

46.8 

52  45 

-0  24 

•  •  • 

15 

Gennaa  Ooeaa,  at 
the  Wash. 

D 

Carbeth 

4 

46.8 

56     0 

4  22 

480 

26 

Frith  of  Cljde. 
Month     of     the 

n 

Enebworth 

3 

46.7 

51  49 

0  13 

•  •  a 

51 

Thames. 

D 

Lancaster 

7 

46.4 

54    3 

2  48 

•  •• 

6 

Moncambe  Baj. 

n 

Dorbam 

3 

46.4 

54  46 

1  37 

352 

10 

German  Ocean. 

n 

StODjharst 

7 

46.3 

53  52 

2  23 

... 

22 

Morecambe  Bay. 

n 

Danino 

4 

46.3 

56  16 

2  49 

250 

4 

German  Ocean. 

D 

Sandwick  (Ork- 
ney) 
Allenbeads 

H 

46.2 

59     5 

3  17 

100 

0 

Atlantic  Ocean. 

n 

2 

46.2 

64  49 

2  16 

... 

46 

SolweyF^itfa. 

Makerstoun 

2* 

46.1 

55  35 

2  81 

211 

26 

German  Ocean. 

n 

North  Shields 

6 

46.0 

55     0 

1  25 

.•• 

1 

German  Ocean. 

n 

Inverness 

2 

45.8 

57  30 

4  12 

••  • 

13 

Moray  Frith. 

n 

Anstrather 

1 

45.7 

56  15 

2  41 

••  • 

0 

German  Ocean. 

D 

Applegarth 

19 

45.6 

55  13 

3  12 

170 

12 

SolwayFMth. 

D 

High  Wycombe 

4 

45.5 

51  36 

0  35 

? 

60 

EogUsh  Channel 

n 

Arbroath 

4 

45.5 

56  34 

2  34 

•  •• 

0 

German  Ocean. 

D 

Dnnfermline 

20 

45.2 

56     5 

3  26 

... 

4 

mth  of  Forth. 

D 

Alford 

10 

45.1 

57  13 

2  45 

420 

28 

n 

Lanrencekirk 

1 

44.6 

56  50 

2  30 

140 

H 

D 

Bonally 

5 

44.2 

55  56 

3  16 

1100 

6 

Frith  of  Forth 

D 

Leadhills 

10 

44.1 

55  25 

3  48 

1280 

33 

Irish  ChanneL         , 

D 

St.  Bathans 

1 

43.9 

55  52 

2  23 

420 

6i 

GennanOcean. 

n 

Eingossie 

1 

42.8 

57     4 

4     5 

750  40" 

Moray  Frith. 

Table  of  the  Mean  Annual  Temperature  of  Ireland 


station. 

No. 

of 

years 

Mean 
Annual 
Tempe- 
rature. 

Latl. 

tnde, 

North. 

LongL 
tude. 
West. 

Elera. 

tion 

abore 

the  sea 

Distance 
from  sea. 

1 

Sea  from  which  the 

distance          j 

la  counted.        ' 

L 
L 

L 

Caherciveen 
Castletownsend 
Cove      (Qaeens- 

town) 
Cork' 
Westport 

1 
1 

15 

30 

1 

o 

52.0 
51.8 
51.5 

51.5 
51.4 

o       / 

51  56 
51  33 
51  50 

51  54 
53  50 

o      t 

10  13 
9     9 
8  19 

8  29 

9  37 

Feet 

52 
18 

.  • . 

28 
17 

Miles 

2 
2 
4 

12 
2 

1 

Atlantic  Ocean. 
Atlantic  Ocean. 

1 

St  George*s  Channel 

The     Atlantic    at 

Clew  Bajr.             > 

•  The  obserratlons  of  every  kind  made  at  Cork 
period. 


embraced  probably  a  longer 
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station. 

of 
yean 

Mean 
Annoal 
Tempe- 
rature. 

uti- 

tnde, 
NortlL 

Longi- 
tude, 
West 

Elera* 

tion 

aTrave 

Uiewa 

1^ 

ll 

Sea  from  which  the 

distance 

is  eoonted. 

o 

o      / 

O        ' 

Feet 

Miles 

L 

Dnnmoro 

1 

51.3 

52     8 

6  59 

66 

0 

StOeorge'8  Channel 

Eilrash 

2} 

50.8 

52  38 

9  30 

45 

10 

(Month     of    tiie 
i  Shannon. 

L 

Killjbegs 

1 

60.5 

54  34 

8  27 

20 

0 

Atlantic  Ocean. 

L 

Coartown 

1 

50.0 

52  39 

6  13 

34 

0 

St  George'sChannel 

L 

Dublin 

12 

50.0 

53  21 

6  15 

19 

3 

IilshSea. 

L 

Killongh 

1 

49.9 

54  13 

5  40 

23 

0 

Irish  Sea. 

Month     of    the 
;  Shannon. 

Limerick 

3 

49.4 

52  40 

8  38 

92 

37 

L 

Donaghadee 

1 

49.3 

54  38 

5  33 

16 

0 

Irish  Sea. 

Derry 

1 

48.9 

55     0 

7  20 

•  a. 

14 

Month  of  Longh 
Foyle. 

L 

Portrnsh 

1 

48.8 

55  13 

6  41 

29 

0 

Atlantic  Ocean. 

L 

Bancrana 

1 

48.7 

55     8 

7  27 

48 

4 

Month  of  Longh 
:    SwlUy. 

Waterford 

3 

48.6 

52  15 

7  10 

? 

9 

StGeorge'sGhannel 
r  Month  ot  Belfiut 
I  Longh 

Belfast 

6 

48.6 

54  37 

5  57 

a*. 

10 

L 

Athy 

1 

48.1 

53     0 

6  58 

200 

35 

StGeorge'sChaimel 

Annagh 

U 

47.8 

54  21 

6  39 

211 

30 

Irish  Sea 

Antrim 

47.8 

54  ^3 

6    8 

.•• 

20 

IrUhSea. 

Markree 

U 

47.8 

54  14 

8  28 

1S2 

18 

Month  of  SUgo  Bay. 

L 

Portarlington 

1 

47.0 

53     9 

7  12 

280 

45 

Irish  Sea. 

A&T.  ni. — On  the  presence  of  Ammonia  and  Nitric  Acid 
in  the  Sap  of  Plants.    By  William  K.  Sullivan. 

THE  discoveTy  of  the  compound  ammonias,  and  the 
classification  of  bodies  by  homologous  series,  hav- 
ing thrown  considerable  light  upon  the  class  of  bodies 
tenned  amides,  an  ingenious  view  has  been  suggested 
as  an  extension  of  that  of  M.  Gerhardt's, — ^that  we  ma^ 
regard  most  quaternary  organic  bodies  containing  ni- 
trogen, whether  neutral  acid  or  basic  as  constructed 
on  the  type  of  ammonia,  that  is,  of  one  or  several 
molecules  of  ammonia,  in  which  the  single  hydrogen 
molecules  are  replaced  by  binary  or  ternary  compound 
ones.  A  considerable  number  of  amides  can  be  pro- 
duced by  reactions,  which  are  certainly  better  ex- 
plained upon  this  view  than  by  any  other;  but  there  arc 


Azotic 
bodies 

COD- 

itracted 
on  am- 
monia 
type. 


Many 
amides 
best  ex- 
plained 
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in  this     many  natural  constituents  of  plants  containing  nitrogen, 
way,  but  whicli,  although  connected  by  analogies  with  the  amides 
roiDoas"'  j^*  mentioned,  we  would  scarcely  be  justified  in  refer- 
bodies     ring  to  the  ammonia  type  in  the  present  state  of  our 
not  yet.   knowledge  regarding  them — we  are  mdeed  almost  wholly 
^Q^^  ^  ignorant  of  the  true  composition  of  most  of  them,  and 
cannot  reproduce  any  of  them  artificially.  In  this  group  of 
comparatively  unknown  and  unclassed  compounds  is  in- 
cluded a  remarkable  class  of  substances,  found  universally 
in  plants  and  forming  the  ^eater  part  of  animals,  and 
Know-    which,   to   avoid  perpetuating  the  nomenclature  of  a 
^?°^  theory  now  genersdly  considered  inadmissible,  may  be 
constitn-  distinguished  as  the   albuminous  bodies.    The  pheno- 
tion  sy-   mena  of  growth  may  be  said  to  almost  consLst  in  the 
moiu'     production  and  transformation  of  those  bodies.     Hence, 
withche-  the  discovery  of  their  true  composition  is  almost  synony- 
mifltryof  mous  with  that  of  the  chemical  phenomena  accompany- 
^^^  inff  growth, 

Planu  Whatever  may  be  the  final  result  of  the  inquiries  as  to 
Sub**  '^h^'hcr  plants  possess  tke  power  of  assimilating  nitrogen 
nitrogen  directly  from  the  atmosphere,  there  can  be  no  aoubt  that 
as  am-  practically  plants  receive  all  their  nitrogen  in  a  state  of 
"n'S'i  oombination-cliiefly  mth  hydrogen  as  ammonia,  but 
trie  acid.  ^^  With  oxygen  as  mtnc  acid.  Jrrobably  m  every  case 
Ammo-  ft^^onia  is  the  starting  point  of  the  successive  agglome- 
nia  the  ration  of  molecules  which  ends  in  the  production  of  the 
probable  albuminous  bodies,  a  circumstance  which  would,  if  estab- 
wSnt"*  lishcd,  confirm  the  view  that  they  were  constructed  upon 
the  ammonia  type.  It  would  also  appear  that  glucose,  or 
Function  rather  perhaps  the  whole  class  of  bodies,  which,  for  con- 
of  giu-  venience  sake,  we  might  call  hydrates  of  carbon,  performs 
<^<>"^       some  prominent  part  in  this  ascendinsr  series  of  trans- 

forma^ons.  ^ 

This  The  products   of  decomposition  of  the  albuminous 

▼*«^  bodies  appear  to  lend  consiaerable  support  to  this  view. 
sapper-  "pj^yg^  wnen  they  undergo  spontaneous  decomposition, 
products  several  acids  of  the  series  homologous  with  acetic  acid, 
of  de-  leucine,  t)rrosine,  ammonia,  and  as  I  have  recently 
tioin  ofai"  shown,*  trimethylamine,  ethylamine,  etc.,  are  formed. 
bumin-  Heated  with  fused  hydrate  of  potash,  they  yield  the 
ous  bo-  game  acids,  leucine,  tyrosine,  ammonia  (traces  of  com- 
pound ammonias   are   always  found  in  the  disengaged 


'  Hesse,  it  appears,  has  also  obtained  similar  results — sjc  an  account 
of  his  experiments  among  the  Scientific  Notices. 
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ammonia),  and  hydrogen.  Distilled  with  sulphuric  acid 
and  deutoxide  of  manganese,  they  yield  the  same  homo- 
logous acids  and  their  hydurets,  and  also  the  hyduret 
of  bensoyle ;  with  the  more  energetic  oxidizing  mixture 
of  sulphuric  acid  and  bichromate  of  potash,  the  pro- 
ducts are  nearly  the  same,  but  there  is  also  formed 
hydrocyanic  acid  and  valeronitryle,  or  cyanide  of  tetryle, 
a  body  resulting  &om  the  action  of  hydrocyanic  acid  upon 
hyduret  of  valeryle. 

But  ammonia  is  not  only  absorbed  by  the  roots  of  Ammo- 

?>lant8,  but  also  sometimes  exhaled  by  the  flowers  or  ^^*jj*{J2 
eaves,  as  Chevallier,  I  believe,  first  pointed  out  in  the  by  flowers, 
case  of  Chenopodium  Yulvaria ;  and  Dessaignes  has  since  etc 
shown  that  propylamine  (or  more  probably  the  isomeric 
base,  trimetnylamine)  accompanies  the  ammonia.     This  Asotic 
remarkable  circumstance  appears  to  indicate  that,  either  a  ^^^ 
portion  of  the  nitrogenous  compounds  formed  from  the  pj^' 
absorbed  ammonia  is  again  decomposed,  and  the   am-  during 
monia  set  free  during  the  process  of  growth,  or  that  am-  gn>wti» 
xnonia  performs  other  functions  besides  contributing  to  ^^^ 
the   formation   of  albuminous  bodies.     The  first  view  nia. 
seems  to  harmonize  with  the  change  which  albuminous 
bodies  undergo   in  passing  into  those  active  states  in 
which  they  exert  so  remarkable  an  action  upon  starch, 
etc.    It  is  very  probable  that  the  action  oi  such   fer- Action  of 


ments  as  diastase  is  sometimes  accompanied  by  the  pro-  diastase 
duction  of  ammonia,  compound  ammonias,  small  quantities  ^^ 
of  the  acids  homologous  with  acetic  acid,  and  carbonic  acid  patrefac- 


— that  is,  that  the  action  may  be  considered  as  a  kind  of  tion. 
putrefaction.     Traces  of  ammonia  and  of  the  acids  in  Ammo- 
question  are  invariably  found  in  the  ordinary  fermented  nia,  etc., 
liquors,  especially  when  the  process  is  carried  very  far.  ^^"^^ 
There  are  also  many  reasons  for  supposing  that  this  is  i/enul 
really  the  case  during  the  germination  of  seeds  having  tion. 
an  endosperm. 

The  nitrogen  of  active  substances  may  not  always  be  Nitrogea 
separated  in  these  transformations  as  ammonia:  it  is  quite  ?^5^^^® 
possible  that  in  some  plants  it  may  be  separated  in  an  evolved, 
uncombined  condition.     Saussure,  indeed,  showed  that  Ezpen- 
plants  evolved  nitrogen  as  well  as  oxygen  when  exposed  ™««'^«  ®^ 
to  sunlight.     Some,  as  Boussingault,  consider  that  the  ^^^' 
nitrogen  thus  evolved  is  derived  from  that  contained  in  BoDsain- 
the  water  absorbed  by  the  roots,  but  Draper  concludes  8»"'^ 
from  his  experiments,  that  it  is  derived  from  an  azotized    "^*^'^" 
substance  acting  as  a  ferment.     Or  it  may  be  separated  as 
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It  may    a  fixed  base,  and  ma^  be  depoeited  in  the  bark  or  seeds, 
be  wpa-  i^Q^  again  take  part  in  furtner  transformations.     It  cer- 
rfixed*  tainly  does  appear  as  if  several  of  the  organic  bases  found 
base,       in  plants  should  be  considered  merely  as  excretions. 
This  view  seems  to  be  supported  by  the  interesting  cir- 
rapport-  cumstance  that  ammonia  impears  to  always  accompany 
amraonia  vegetable  alkalies  in  barks.  Thus  Reichardt'  found  0.137 
found  ia  of  ammonia  (calculated  as  NH^O)  in  the  dried  cinchona 
^^^'     bark  of  Calt/aai/a  plana,  0.123  in  that  of  Calysaya  eonvo- 
lutUj  0.086  in  young  weak  pieces  of  Huanco  cinchona 
O.lOk)  in  the  bark  of  Cincluma  ovata,  var.  erytliroderma 
(Wedell),  and  in  a  specimen  of  bark  &om  Cinchona  cardi- 
folia^  0.266,  or  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  whole  organic 
bases  present.     ReicheP  found  in  old  strong  pieces  of 
Huanco  bark,  0.070  of  ammonia  (NH,),  and  in  the  bark  of 
the  stem  of  Cinchona  Condaminea^ysx,  laneifolia,  0.210,  or 
nearly  one-third  of  the  whole  amount  of  quinine  cincho- 
nine  and  quinidine  found  in  the  same  specimen ;  in  the 
bark  of  the  stems  of  the  same  species,  he  found  0.220,  and 
in  that  of  the  twigs,  0.153  per  cent. 
Nitric  There  is  one  other  form  of  combination  in  which  the 

acid  may  nitrogen  may  possibly  present  itself  when  it  has  fulfilled 
ed  [n™"  *^®  nmctions  of  a  ferment  in  plants,  namely  as  nitric 
planta,     ocid.     I  mention  this  singular  hypothesis  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  suggesting  a  bne  of  research  which  cannot  fail 
to  lead  to  many  important  results,  whatever  may  be- 
come of  the  hypothesis  itself     To  anticipate  the  results, 
which  I  am  about  to  give  presently,  I  may  observe  that 
nitrates  occur  in  small  quantities  very  generally  in  the 
sap  of  most  plants,  but  in  those  plants  especially  which 
either  perceptibly  evolve  ammonia,  or  which   yield  it 
along  with  compound  ammonias  when  distilled  with 
support-  water.     In  such  cases  the  nitrates  are  more  abundant  in 
^^\     the  leaves  and  leaf-stalk,  and  in  bulbous-rooted  plants  in 
tion  of "  ^^^  crown  from  which  the  leaves  spring.    The  proportion 
nitrates   of  nitric  acid  is  often  so  considerable  in  the  leaves  that  it 
\  ^^   '^  difficult  to  suppose  it  wholly  derived  from  nitrates  ab- 
^  ^        sorbed  by  the  roots  from  the  soil.    This  difficulty  appears 
to  be  increased  by  the  circumstance  that  in  bulbous  roots, 
at  least  in  those  which  I  examined,  the  parts  nearest  the 

s  Chemisch-phyaiologiflche  Abhandlung  iiber  die  Chemiscben  Bes- 
tandtheile  der  Chmarinden  von  Dr.  £.  Beichardt.  Braunschweig,  185d; 
also  Gmelln's  Handbucb,  Bd.  viiL  S.  51  &  52. 

'  Ueber  Chinarinden  und  deren  Chemischc  Bestandtheile.  Leipzig, 
1856 ;  also  Gmelln's  Handbuch,  Bd.  viii.  S.  52  &  53. 
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fine  rootlets  do  not  contain  more  nitrates  than  the  centre, 
but  on  the  contrary  less,  and  that  thej  appear  to  spread 
downwards  from  the  leaves.  The  following  results  show 
this  distribution  of  the  nitric  acid  in  an  entire  plant  of 
sugar  beet  weighing  about  8  lbs. : — 

«.  Per-centag9of 
nitric  add. 

1.  The  whole  of  the  leares  and  leaf-BtaUc,  .       .'      .    0.180 

2.  Upper  segment  of  crown, 0.220 

8.  S^ment  of  bulb  ^  inch  thick,  cut  at  right  angles  to 

axis  one  inch  below  crown,  ....    0.060 

4.  Similar  segment  cut  2}  inches  below  No.  2,    .        .    0.040 

5.  Similar  segment  cut  8  inches  below  Ko.  8,  or  a  little 

below  the  middle  zone  of  root,     ....    0.045 

6.  Point  of  root  2}  inches  long, 0.020 

This  distribution  of  nitrates  corresponds  exactly  with 
that  already  pointed  out  for  the  solid  matter.     It  is  pos- 
sible that  some  of  the  ammonia  liberated  in  the  leaves  or 
existing  in  the  sap  may  have  been  oxidized  by  the  nascent 
oxygen  set  free  m  the  leaves  by  the  action  of  sunlight, 
and  may  thus  account  for  the  accumulation  of  nitrates 
in  the  leaves  and  crown.    This  nitric  acid  would  of  course 
be  gradually  removed  from  the  leaves  and  again  decom- 
posed.    It  may  of  course  be  objected,  that  the  nitrates 
absorbed  from  the  soil  accumulated  in  the  leaves  very 
much  as  other  saline  matter.   This  might  no  doubt  explain 
it;  but  then,  on  the  other  hand,  when  beet  is  grown  on 
land  heavily  manured  with  nitrates,  they  are  absorbed 
and  are  found  in  every  part  of  the  plant,  but  in  such  ex- 
cess in  the  bulb  as  sometimes  to  replace  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  sugar ;  the  accumulation  in  the  leaves  not  being  in 
a  corresponding  proportion.     I  am  fully  sensible  that  ex-  Expert- 
periments  such  as  those  just  given  are  not  of  that  definite  »"«»*« 
character  which  should  be  adduced  in  support  of  so  novel  ^*  „!jh^.* 
an  hypothesis.    I  did  intend  to  make  a  series  of  experi- 
ments with  plants  of  tobacco,  different  species  of  cheno-  others  to 
podium,  etc.,  so  soon  as  I  could  get  an  opportunity ;  but  in  be  made. 
the  meanwhile  it  may  be  worth  while  to  put  tne  hypo- 
thesis before  chemists  who  may  have  more  facilities  for 
such  experiments  than  I  possess. 

With  regard  to  experiments  of  this  kind  I  may  remark,  All 
that  all  plants  would  not  necessarily  rive  like  results.  P^*"'f  ^® 
Although  the  phenomena  of  germination  and  growth  ZT 
possess  the  same  general  features  in  all  kinds  of  plants,  suiia: 
they  must  exhibit  many  points  of  difference  when  dif- 
ferent families  are  compared.    The  observations  of  Saus- 


re- 
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exam-  suie  and  others  upon  the  relative  absorbent  powers  of 
pies.  plants  for  saline  solutions,  afford  us  many  examples  of 
such  differences.  Thus  Trinchinetti^  found  that  Mercu- 
rialia  annua  and  Chenopodium  viride  absorbed  much 
saltpetre  and  little  common  salt  from  a  solution  con* 
taining  both  salts.  On  the  other  hand,  Satureja  fiortetuia 
and  Solanum  Lj/copersicum  absorb  much  salt  and  little 
saltpetre.  Vieia  Faba  takes  up  much  salty  while  Mercm- 
rtaiie  annua  absorbs  much  chloride  of  ammonium  from 
a  solution  of  both. 

Part  of  the  salts  of  ammonia  and  nitrates,  when  taken 

up  by  the  roots,  must  begin  to  be  transformed  imme- 

diatelj ;  but  it  has  not  been  ascertained  to  what  extent 

the  transformation  proceeds  before  reaching  the  leaves. 

Ammo-   ^  *^®  process  be  slow,  then  we  may  expect  to  find  both 

nia  and   ammonia  and  nitrates  present  in  every  part  of  a  plant, 

nitrio      except  perhaps  in  the  mlly  ripened  seed.    Again,  if  the 

ewtr**    fermentative  action  of  albumen   be  in  some  cases  ac- 

partof    companied  by  the  production  of  ammonia,  and  if  nitric 

plants;    acid  can  be  formea  by  the  oxidation  of  the  latter  in 

leaves,  we  have  a  second  distinct  cause  for  the  general 

diffusion  of  ammonia  and  nitric  acid  in  the  juices  of 

noticed    P^<^^-    Ammonia  and  nitric  acid  are  noticed  as  consti- 

as  con-    tuents  in  the  results  of  analyses  of  many  plants,  especially 

stituents  in  those  made  about  twenty  or  twenty-five  years  ago.    In 

bi  uia^^  some  instances  the  presence  of  the  anunonia  may  have  been 

lyses;      owing  to  putrcfaction  or  the  action  of  reagents;  but  sach 

an  objection  cannot  be  urged  against  the  newer  analyses^ 

in  which  better  processes  were  employed  and  most  of  the 

probable  sources  of  error  known.     These  isolated   ex- 

quenUy   smples,  some  of  them  also  being  liable  to  the  objection 

enough    just  stated,  though  proving  that  both  ammonia  and  nitric 

to  eatab-  ^^  g^^jgj;  j^   considerable  quantity  in  certain  plants, 

neraMir-  woidd  not  suffice  to  establish  their  diffusion  in  all  plants. 

fiiaion.     The  establishment  of  such  a  iact  is  obviously  of  the 

greatest  importance,  because  it  must  serve  as  the  indis- 

Snch  in-  p^nsablc  basis  to  all  inquiries  concerning  the  chanms 

S»?of '  which  take  place  during  the  growth  of  ^ts.  and  Te 

phyto-    influence  of  chemical  agents  upon  those  changes.     From 

chemia-   ^j^jg  point  of  vicw  I  undertook  to  collect  together  all  the 

statements  concerning  the  presence  of  ammonia  and  nitric 

menu     ^^  ^^  plants  made  up  to  the  present  time,  and  to  exa- 

*  Sulla  facuUa  assorbenie  delta  radieU^  quoted  in  Gmelin's  Hand- 
buch,  Bd.  viiL 
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mine  a  large  number  myself.    I  have  combined  the  re-  collected 
suits  of  previous  observers,  which  are  more  numerous  ^^^  °?^ 
than  might  be  supposed,  with  the  extensive  series  ob-  mmtB' 
tained  by  myself,  m  the  form  of  a  table  which  will  be  made  by 
ibund  mrther  on,  in  which  the  plants   are   arranged  *"^<>'* 
according  to  the  natural  families. 

This  IS  the  place  to  acknowledge  my  obligations  to  Author's 
Professor  Rochleder's  P/tytocAemw,  m  gathering  together  jW»«»- 
the  results  of  previous  experiments.    Indeed,  whatever  of  b^°^.^ 
completeness  the  table  possesses  in  this  respect,  is  justly  due  leder. 
to  the  assistance  which  his  labours  have  aSbrded  me.' 

Before  describing  the  processes  employed  to  detect  the 
ammonia  and  nitric  acid  in  ihe  plants  contained  in  the 
table,  I  will  make  a  few  observations  upon  the  probable 
transformations  which  ammonia  undergoes  in  plants,  and 
mention  some  experiments  which  I  made  in  connection 
with  this  subject 

Whether  the  ammonia  found  in  plants  be  wholly  de-  QQ«nti- 
rived  from  the  soil,  and  therefore  representinff  a  part  of  ^^^f-t*?! 
the  still  unassmulated  lood,  or  be  also  m  part  a  product  plants 
of  the  transformations  occurring  during  their  growth,  the  •"■^ 
quantity  must  necessarily  be  small  and  variable ;  it  may  Jibie*" 
even  be  that  no  appreciable  trace  could  be  foimd  in  one 
specimen  of  sap  while  abundance  may  be  found  in  an-  ^ora  ia 
other.  As  we  might  naturally  expect,  plants  grown  upon  them  on 
rich  soils  or  upon  artificially  manured  land,  gave  more  '*<^^*» 
than  those  grown  upon  dry,  bjuren  soils.    The  position  of  SlT" 
a  plant  with  regard  to  sunhght  appeared  to  materially  {„  ^^^^ 
afiect  the  ammonia  in  the  sap  and  leaves.     Thus  plants  shade 
which  had  rankly  grown  upon  a  rich  soil  in  the  shade,  al-  ^^^^^ '° 
ways  seemed  to  contain  more  ammonia  than  those  which  *^^ . 
had  grown  under  the  full  influence  of  sunlight.     Perhaps 
this  observation  would  not  apply  to  ammonia  resulting  piling  to 
from  transformations  of  growth,  and  which  would  be  to  ain- 
chiefly  found  in  flowers  and  in  the  descending  sap  in  the  ^^°*^ 
bark.    Here,  the  greater  the  energy  of  growth,  or  m  other  daring 
words  the  greater  the  amount  of  sunEght,  under  other  growth. 

^  Profesaor  Rochleder's  work  (Phytochemie  von  Friedrich  RochUder^ 
Med.  Dr.  and  Prof. — Leipzig^  verlag  von  Wilheim  Engeimann^  1854),  is 
the  first  systematic  attempt  made  to  comiect  the  form  of  plants  with 
their  chemical  compoation.  More  recently  Professor  Rodileder  has 
written  the  part  of  the  eighth  Yolmne  of  Gmelin*s  Handbuch  der  ChenUe^ 
devoted  to  phyto-chemistry,  upon  the  same  plan.  The  two  works  snp- 
plement  each  other,  and  will,  no  doubt,  contribute  greatly  to  the  ad- 
vance of  this  branch  of  science.  I  regret  that  I  had  not  an  opportunity 
of  using  the  second  work  in  the  oonstruction  of  my  table. 
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necessary  conditioiis,  the  moie  ammoiua  mxj  be  formed. 
European  grown  tobacco,  especially  that  grown  in  NcHth 
Germany,   Belgium,   and  tne  northern  departments  of 
France,  contains  more  ammonia  than  that  grown  in  tro- 
pical countries.     Perhaps  this  increased  qnantitr  is  due 
to  unassimilated  ammonia  derived  from  the  soil,  while 
the  large  quantity  of  ammonia  contained  in  the  Cinchona 
barks  may  be  derived  from  the  transformadon  of  albu- 
minous bodies. 
Analo-        I  am  anxious  that  the  preceding  observations  shotdd  be 
goDtob-  considered  merely  as  suggestions,  and  not  as  positive  opi- 
tioni'of  ^^0°^-     Yet  they  derive  some  interest  from  analogous 
otben.     observations  maae  from  time  to  time  by  others.     For  ex- 
ample, Stenhouse  found  that  Cytisus  scoparius  contained 
more  of  the  basic  substance  sparteine,  when  grown  on 
sandy,  sunny  spots,  than  when  it  luxuriantly  vegetated  in 
the  shade.    In  like  manner  Pless  has  shown  that  Eryti- 
mum  alliaria  produces  only  oil  of  mustard  when  grown 
upon  sunny  places,  but  in  shady  places  produces  both  oil 
of  mustard  and  oil  of  garlic. 
Atso-  III  the  table  containing  the  names  of  plants  in  which 

dated     ammonia  and  nitrates  have  been  detected,  I  have  added  a 
enu  o?'  ^^^^^  containing  the  names  of  the  acids,  bases,  bitter 
each       substances,  etc.,  wnich  are  foimd  associated  in  each  plant, 
pUnt      In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  no  deductions  of 
^^J^  *"  any  value  can  be  drawn  from  such  associations,  but  it  is 
No  con-  obvious  that  we  should  always  keep  them  in  view  in  che- 
elusion    mical  experiments  upon  plants.     But  not  only  should  we 
ducible    ^^^  *^®  constituent  proximate  principles  of  a  plant  as  a 
from       whole,  but  those  of  each  organ  separately ;  we  would  then 
tbeie.      be  able  to  ascertain  where  particmar  substances  were  first 
formed,  and  where  others  ceased  to  be  present.    The  dif- 
ference  between  the  composition  of  the  ascending  and  de- 
scending sap  should  be  particularly  attended  to. 
Origin  of     Perhaps  the  odoriferous  principles  of  plants  are  those 
odorife-    among  the  proximate  constituents  whose  origin  is  most 
diMmoIt  obscure.  They  belong  chiefly  to  the  following  categories: 
obflcare;  1*  volatile  acids  related  to  alcohols,  aldehydes,  ethers;  2. 
carburets  of  hydrogen,  oxygenated  substances  derivable 
from  them.  The  former  class  appears  to  be  more  frequent 
proimbiy  i^^  flowcrs  and  fruit  where  the  process  of  deoxidation  is 
connect-  feeble.     Both  of  them  appear  to  be  somehow  connected 
changM  ^'^^  ^®  transformations  of  azotic  bodies,  and  may  in 
of  HKotic  many  cases  be  regarded  with  considerable  probability  as 
bodies,     the  cxccss  of  carbou  and  hydrogen  separated  in  the  pas- 
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sage  of  one  body  into  another,  especially  of  those  belong- 
ing to  the  cla^  of  amides.     The  circumstance  that  the 
production  of  many  essential  oils  is  increased  in  the  direct  and 
rajs  of  the  sun  seems  to  favour  such  a  view.     In  the  case  thwrfore 
of  such  a  plant  as  Calotropis  procera,  which  is  odoriferous  ^^^ 
in  the  sunlight  and  odouness  in  the  shade,  the  esssential 
oil  is  obviously  a  kind  of  excretion. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  some  azotic  bodies  can  Some 
only  be  formed  under  the  influence  of  sunlight,  but  there  ^}^ 
are  others  which  can  certainly  be  generated  without  it.  foni!^ 
Thus  asparagine  is  perhaps  more  abundantly  formed  in  without 
darkness  than  in  sunlight,  and  when  so  produced,  appears  Buniigbt. 
to  be  rapidly  transformed  if  the  plant  be  exposed  to  u^ht. 
Young  plants  of  the  vetch,  for  example,  when  grown  m  a 
dark  cellar,  contain  a  great  deal  of  asparagine,  which  dis- 
appears with  considerable  rapidity  on  exposing  them  for  a 
day  to  sunlight.     The  late  Frofessor  Gregory  it  was  who  Amides 
first  suggested,  I  believe,  that  amides  are  perhaps  the  first  ^j^'' 
bodies  formed  in  plants.   The  existence  ot  a  vegetable  acid  fonned ; 
in  the  sap  would  fulfil  the  chief  condition,  as  it  would 
always  find  itself  in  the  presence  of  ammonia  absorbed  by 
the  roots.     The  amides  might  be  of  two  classes, — ^that  is,  ^^8^^  *» 
we  might  have  amides  derived  fcom  ammonia  salts  of  or-  cfawM. 
ganic  acids  by  the  loss  of  water,  or  in  which  the  hydrogen 
of  the  ammonia  would  be  replaced  by  an  oxygen  com- 
pound, and  would  be  either  neutral  or  acid ;  and  others  in 
which  the  hydrogen  would  be  replaced  by  a  carburet  of 
hydrogen,  such   as  the   so-called  compound   ammonias. 
JBoth  may,  and  no  doubt  are,  simultaneously  formed  in  Circum- 
moet,  if  not  all  plants,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  predomi-  stancea 
nance  of  one  or  other  class  may  be  chaxacteristic  of  some  ^]^[^ 
families.     In  seeds  with  endosperms,  and  in  which  none  each 
of  the  acids  analogous  to  malic  acid  or  to  oxalic  acid  ^^^^ 
occur,  it  may  be  that  the  first  stages  of  growth  depend  fo^J^ed. 
upon  the  production  of  compound  ammonias.      When 
acids  of  the  kind  mentioned  are  present,  the  formation 
of  the  other  class  of  amides  may  be  most  prominent. 
Asparagine,   which    only   occurs   in   plants    containing 
malic  acid,  may  be  but  the  type  of  a  nimiber  of  similar 
bodies   formed  with   other   acids.      Thus   oxamide,   or 
rather  a  body  bearing  to  it  the  same  relation  that  aspara- 
gine does  to  malanude,  may  fill  the  same  functions  in 
plants  containing  oxalic  acid  as  asparagine  does  in  those 
containing  malic  acid.     I  made  some  experiments  with 
Oxalis  AcetoeeUa  in  order  to  determine  whether  such  a 
I.  29 
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body  existed  in  it,  but  have  not  as  yet  obtained  any  de- 
finite results. 
Otherre-      Besides  the  conclusions  wbich  may  be  drawn  horn  the 
ftctiona    products  of  putrefaction  and  oxidation  of  the  albuminous 
J^j^    EX>dies,  as  already  stated,  other  reactions  seem  to  show 
■how      that  the  substitution  of  the  hydrogen  molecules  of  ammo- 
that  am-  ni^g  }yj  carburets  of  hydrogen,  etc.,  is  the  process  by  whiA 
inoniaia  ^^  azotic  bodies  of  plants  are  built  up.     Wurtz,  Roch- 
atartiijg  Icdcr,  Wcrtheim,  and  Anderson,  have   shown  that  the 
poinu      whole,  or  a  part,  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  organic  bases  may 
be  separated  as  methylamine  or  similar  bodies;    while, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  existence  of  several  of  these  bodies 
in  plants  has  been  established  by  Dessaignes,  Wittstein, 
Wicke,  and  mjrself.     It  may  be  that  the  first  stage  is  the 
formation  of  a  salt  of  ammonia  with  an  organic  acid, 
which,  by  loss  of  water,  becomes  an  amide,  and  by  deoxi- 
dation  in  the  leaves,  an  ammonia  base.     If  the  latter  class 
of  bodies  be  formed  in  this  manner  in  plants,  we  may  ex- 

E5Ct  to  find  traces  of  them  where  their  presence  bas  not 
therto  been  suspected.     Plants  growing  upon  natural 
soils  must  of  course  contain,  at  any  given  moment,  but  a 
very  small  portion  of  such  bodies,  even  assuming  their 
universal  diffusion ;  a  larger  proportion  would  be  found 
in  those  grown  upon  highly  manured  soils.     It  accord- 
ingly occurred  to  me  that  I  might  very  largely  increase 
the  quantity,  in  case  they  are  found  at  all,  by  growing 
Ezperi-  some  plants  upon  land  dosed  with  azotic  manures.     With 
mentsto  this  Object  I  divided  a  piece  of  ground  into  patches  of 
whether"  *^^  Square  yards,   separated  by   deep  trenches.     One 
com-       patch  was  len  unmanured,  and  the  otner  ten  were  ma- 
pound     nured  with  three  classes  of  azotic  manures,  as  follow:* 

ammo- 

J»«»  *';i  r  1.— 1 12  Ibfc  of  fresh  coWs  Mood, 

formedinj   undecompoeed   animal  J    2.-7      „    of  dried  horse  flesh. 

8. — 6      „   of  powdered  dried  8pnta» 
and  dllbs  of  salted  sprata. 


P^*n««-  matter/.         -         -    ' 


matter,    • 


n.  Manures  containing 
ready  formed  ammonia, ' 

III.  Nitrates, 


4. — ^Farmyard  dung. 


5.— UIb&  of  dried  night  soU. 
6._14    „    of  Pemyian  guana 
7. — 14   „    of  solphate  of  ammania. 
S. — 14   „    of  chloride  of  ammanimn. 
9. — 14   „    nitrate  of  potash. 
1.10.— 14   „    nitrate  of  soda. 


«  I  owe  to  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Kirkpatrick,  the  Director  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Department  under  the  Commissioners  of  National  EdncatioD, 
the  means  of  making  these  experiments.  He  not  only  placed  the  piece 
of  ground  at  the  Model  Farm,  Glasnevin,  at  my  disposal,  but  aflToided 
me  every  other  £eicility  in  his  power  in  carrying  them  out.    It  is  not 
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Upon  the  patches  so  manured,  as  well  as  on  the  un-  procoM 
manured  patch,  two  varieties  of  beet  (long  red  mangel  empioy- 
wurzel  and  sugur  beet)  were  grown.  At  the  commence-  ^J^^^ 
ment  of  last  winter  they  were  examined  for  ammonia, 


Ainmo- 


etc.  For  this  purpose  about  151bs.  to  201b8.  of  the  roots  qIa  ud 
were  cut  into  thin  slices  and  boiled  with  water  (free  ^^'^^ 
from  ammonia)  to  which  a  small  quantity  of  sulphuric 
acid  was  added,  until  the  whole  was  reduced  to  a  pulpy 
mass;  this  was  strained  through  bags  and  pressed;  tne 
strained  decoction  was  then  distilled,  the  distillate  treated 
with  hydrochloric  acid  and  evaporated  carefully  to  dry- 
ness. A  residue  was  obtained  from  the  roots  grown  upon 
each  plot  treated  in  this  manner,  but  very  variable  in 
amount,  being  apparently  most  abundant  from  the  blood 
and  salts  of  ammonia. 

The  series  of  dried  residues  obtained  in  this  way 
were  next  successively  submitted  to  the  same  process  of 
examination,  as  follows:— The  dried  mass  was  treated 
with  a  mixture  of  anhydrous  ether  and  alcohol,  which  in 
every  case  dissolved  a  part ;  the  insoluble  part  was  chlo- 
ride of  ammonium,  as  was  shown  by  a  determination  of 
the  per-centa^e  of  platinum  in  the  precipitate  which  it 
formed  with  cmloride  of  platinum. 

The  alcoholic  solution  was  distilled  to  separate  the 
alcohol  and  ether,  the  residue  was  dissolved  in  the  smallest 
possible  quantity  of  water,  and  the  solution  divided  into 
two  unequal  portions.  A  concentrated  solution  of  chlo- 
ride of  gold  was  added  to  the  lar^r  portion,  forming 
about  two-thirds  of  the  whole,  by  wnich  a  yellow  preci- 

Eitate  was  thrown  down.  The  remaining  one-third  of  the 
quor  was  then  added  to  the  portion  containing  the  pre- 
cipitate, and  the  whole  allowea  to  digest  at  a  very  gentie 
temperature ;  when  perfectly  cold  it  was  filtered  to  sepa- 
rate the  precipitate,  a  few  drops  of  the  gold  solution  were 
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the  <xo}j  occasion  upon  which  he  has  shown  his  desire  to  further  scien- 
tific experiments  in  connection  with  agricnlture.  Now  that  a  great 
nnmher  of  model  fanns  are  estabUshed,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  public 
win  see  the  importance  of  encouraging  the  carrying  out  of  such  experi- 
ments as  axe  required  to  flolTe  important  questions  in  agriculture,  and 
whicb  could  not  be  made  by  private  means.  This  would  be  one  of  the 
most  important  adyantages  to  be  derived  from  the  present  agricultural 
organization,  and  would  be  more  than  equivalent  for  the  whole  sum 
spent  in  their  support.  I  wish  also  to  acknowledge  my  obHgalions  to 
Mr.  C.  F.  Patterson  for  the  care  which  he  devoted  to  the  plots :  indeed, 
without  his  kind  assistance,  I  could  not  have  made  the  experiments  at 
all.  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Ritchie,  of  Bel&st,  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  manures. 

29* 
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added  to  ihe  filtrate,  which  was  then  set  aside  over  sul- 
phuric acid. 

The  precipitate  remaining  on  the  filter  was  diasolyed 
in  boiling  water,  and  the  solution  set  aside  otct  sulphuric 
acid  in  the  dark.  In  the  course  of  a  couple  of  days  the 
whole  or  a  greater  part  crystallized  out  in  the  form  of 
short  cube-like  prisms  and  octohedra,  having  all  the  cha- 
Trime-  racters  of  the  gold  salt  formed  bj  trimethylamine.  The 
thyia-  following  determinations  made  with  salts  repeatedly 
crystallized  out  of  a  boiling  solution,  from  which  the 
ciystak  separated  on  cooling,  confirmed  this  supposition: 

1.    0.135  grammes  of  the  salt  gare  0.063  grammes  of  gold. 
S.    0.206        „  „  0.101      „  „ 

which  correspond  in  100  parts  to — 

calculated  found 

k }        *^^^         { ^^ 

It  was  not  found  practicable  to  determine  the  exact 
composition  of  the  crystals  in  the  other  cases,  but  there 
could  be  no  doubt  of  their  identity  with  those  analysed. 
The  mother  liquor  filtered  firom  the  precipitate   as 
above,  and  set  aside  in  the  dark  over  sulphuric  acid,  gave 
afier  some  time,  besides  crystals  of  the  gold  salt  just 
and  soma  described,  some  of  other  gold  salts,  among  them  fine 
other      bundles  of  lustrous  golden  orange-coloured  needles  and 
formed    ^^^^  micaccous  scalcs.     The  quantitv  was,  however,  so 
in  highly  Small  that  no  further  separation  coula  be  attempted.     In 
manured  addition  to  ammonia,  therefore,  the  presence  of  trimethy- 
^    ^*    lamine  was  ascertained  in  the  roots  grown  upon  all  the 
plots,  and  the  existence  of  traces  of  several  other  bases 
established  with  certainty  in  those  ^wn  upon  plots  1, 
7,  8,  9,  and  with  ^considerable  certainty  in  most  of  the 
others. 
Paatina-      It  is  Very  probable  that  the  volatile  bases  which  have 
cine,  etc,  been  mentioned  from  time  to  time  as  occurring  in  several 
onir^^e  P^^^  belong  to  the  same  class  as  those  formed  in  the 
same      roots  just  mentioned.  Among  them  I  may  specially  men- 
t>*M.       tion  pastinacine,  &om  the  parsnip,  in  which,  by  a  similar 
process,  I  also  found  trimethylamme,  cicutine,  from  Cieuta 
viroaa;  the  supposed  volatile  alkali   of  Chaerophyllum 
hulbomm^  etc.     Another  fact  of  considerable  importance 
in  connection  with  this  subject  is  the  interesting  obser- 
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vation  of  Kekule  and  Von  Planta,  of  the  presence  of 
methyleconine  along  with  conine  in  hemlock.  From 
some  experiments  of  my  ovm,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
xnethylenicotine  is  also  often  present  in  tobacco. 

I  shall  now  return  to  the  aescription  of  the  processes 
employed  to  detect  ammonia  and  nitric  acid  in  the  plants 
named  in  the  subjoined  table,  examined  by  myself. 

In  order  to  determine  if  ammonia  was  present,  the  sap,  ProooiB- 
expressed  juice,  infusion  in  cold  or  hot  water,  or  decoo-  *  ?^ 
tion,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  in  some  cases  the  flowers,  ^j^^  ^^^ 
young  twigs,  or  young  buds,  were  introduced  into  a  presence 
small  tin  vessel,  provided  with  a  head  and  condensing-  ^^  *?-. 
worm,  and  furnished  with  a  small  steam-pipe  connected  ^^nta.'*^ 
with  a  boiler.     The  latter  was  charged  with  water  to 
which  some  lime  water  was  added,  and  allowed  to  produce 
steam  for  some  time,  until  half  a  gallon  of  the  condensed 
water  gave  no  trace  of  ammonia  when  evaporated  with  a 
few   drops  of  hydrochloric    acid,    which    was  usually 
the  case  when  about  one-third  of  the  water  had  been 
vaporised.     The  absence  of  all  appreciable  traces  of 
ammonia  in   the   steam    employed    having  been  thus 
secured,  the  steam   was  tumea   on   until  the  volatile 
oils,  etc.,  had  passed   over;   a  little   batyta  water,   or 
a  very  dilute  solution  of  caustic  soda,  was  then  added, 
and  the  distillate  collected    apart,   treated  with  some 
drops  of  pure  hydrochloric  acid,  and  evaporated  to  dry- 
ness.   The  resiQue,  if  any,  was  chloride  ot  ammonium  or 
other  volatile  bases,  always  coloured  with  some  organic 
substance ;  it  was  usually  tested  for  ammonia  in  the  ordi- 
nary way ;  but  when  a  sufficient  quantity  was  obtained, 
compound  ammonias  were  sought  K>r,  as  will  be  described 
further  on.     Sometimes  ammonia  came  over  with  the 
volatile  oil  before  the  addition  of  ihe  baryta  water  or  so- 
lution of  soda.     Where  the  quantity  of  material  was  too 
small  to  admit  of  adopting  the  process  just  described, 
which  was  usually  the  case  with  saps,  the  distillation  was 
effected  in  a  glass  retort  with  baryta  water. 

I  found  ^eat  difficulty  in  detecting  a  small  quantity  ^f  E**f  ^JL 
nitric  acid  in  a  solution  containing  a  mixture  of  orgaziic  termin- 
substances,  and  still  more  in  the  determination  of  its  ing  ni- 
amount.    I  sought  everywhere  for  the  description  of  jJJJJJI*^!'* 
the  processes  which   others    had  followed,    but   with 
the  exception  of  the  indirect  method   described   by  ^^J^^^^ 
Ville,  I  could  not  find  one.    If  any  have  been  puD-  ^\\y  ^^ 
lished,  they  are  not  mentioned  in  any  of  the  usually  scnbed; 
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available  sources 'of  information.    It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  the  processes  employed  in  the  proximate  anajriu 
of  plants  have  not  been  more  frequently  described  in 
detail,  for  a  knowledge  of  those  processes  is  necessary 
to  enable  us  to  imderstand   the   exact   Value   of  the 
benefit    results.    Again,  the  publication  of  a  process  prevents 
^J?.      the  reinvention  of  it,  and  leads  to  its  gradual  improve- 
tion  *^   ment  and  simplification,  or  its  substitution  by  a  oetter 
pro-        one.    Not  having  been  able  to  find  any,  I  succeflavely 
^'^'*^*     devised  several ;  but,  with  the  exception  of  the  one  which 
I  shall  now  describe,  they  were  more  or  less  unsuoceasfiil. 
But  even  that  which  I  finally  adopted  is  very  complicated 
and  troublesome,  and  leaves  much  room  for  miprovement 
When,  however,  great  care  is  taken,  and  the  operations 
are  not  hurriedly  done,  very  satisfactory  results  can  be 
obtained.     It  is  but  right  to  add  that,  although  the  pro- 
cess be  complex  when  we  seek  to  isolate  only  a  single 
constituent,  it  possesses  the  advantage  of  being  readily 
made  the  basis  of  a  process  for  the  complete  proximate 
analysis  of  plants. 
Author's      The  substances  which  may  be  present  in  the  juice,  in- 
proceas    fusion  or  decoction  of  plants,  are:  dextrine,  gum,  man- 
minioff'*  °^^'  glucose,  cane  sugar,  some  of  the  gelatinous  princi- 
nitrates,  ples,  glucosides,  tannins,  acids  of  the  series  which  yield 
pyrogenous  acids — malic,  citric,  fumaric,  tartaric  (also  ra- 
cemic  or  inactive  tartaric  acid),  and  aconitic  acids ;  acids 
of  the  series  homologous  with  acetic  acid — acetic,  etc., 
acids;  lactic  acid;  acids  homologous  with  oxalic  acid — 
oxalic  and  succinic  acids;  bitter  principles;  colouring 
matters;  amides — asparagine,  etc. ;  alkalies;  neutral  azo- 
tized  or  albuminous  bodies;  chlorides  of  potassium,  so- 
dium, ammonium,  etc. ;  sulphates  of  potash,  soda,  etc. ; 
phosphates  of  potash  and  soda;  nitrates  of  potash,  soda, 
and  ammonia.     The  organic  acids  will  also  be  usually 
in  combination  with  some  base.     All  the  substances  just 
named  will  not,  of  course,  occur  together  in  any  one 
plant,  the  existence  of  some  of  them  in  the  same  fluid 
being  incompatible.     Of  the  organic  acids  only  one  or 
two  are  usually  found  in  the  same  plant,  but  as  many  as 
four  or  five  may  occur.     As  all  nitrates  are  soluble  in 
water,  and  those  which  are  insoluble  in  alcohol  almost 
invariably  correspond  to  the  salts  of  the  organic  acids 
present,  insoluble  in  the  same  medium,  the  separation  of 
the  nitric  acid  present  in  the  sap  or  juice  of  a  plant  in- 
volves the  successive  separation  of  eveiy  one  of  the 
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bodies  above  enumerated  which  may  happen  to  be  pre- 
sent. It  is  on  this  account  that  a  process  tor  the  deter- 
mination of  the  amoimt  of  nitrates  in  plants  must  neces- 
sarily be  a  process  for  the  separation  of  all  the  proximate 
constituents  of  vegetables. 

The  sap  or  expressed  jmce,  as  the  case  may  be  (hav- 
ing been  weighed,  if  a  quantitative  determmation  be 
made),  is  to  be  heated  to  boiling,  in  order  to  coagulate 
the  albumen.  A  quantity  of  lime  water  is  added  to  pre- 
cipitate certain  nitrogenous  bodies  not  coagulated  by 
heat,  pec  tic,  phosphoric,  oxalic,  etc.,  acids.  This  preci- 
pitate should  be  allowed  to  deposit,  and  when  separated 
may  be  employed  to  determine  the  amount  of  the  latter 
two  acids.  Tne  sulphuric  acid  may  also  be  thrown  down 
with  baryta.  A  stream  of  carbonic  acid  is  then  to  be 
passed  through  the  liquid  to  neutralize  excess  of  lime 
and  baryta.  The  liquor  is  then  boiled,  filtered,  to  sepa- 
rate carbonates  of  lime  and  baryta,  and  a  few  drops  of 
sulphuric  acid  added  to  the  liquor,  again  boiled,  to  con- 
vert any  cane  sugar  present  into  glucose.  Before  per- 
forming this  operation,  the  amount  of  deviation  might  be 
determined  by  the  polarimeter,  and  again  after  boiling 
with  acid,  by  which  data  for  determining  the  amoimt  of 
sugar  would  be  obtained.  The  liquor  boiled  with  acid  is 
then  carefully  neutralized  with  baryta  and  made  to  fer- 
ment with  yeast  until  the  whole  of  tne  sugar  is  converted 
into  alcohol.  The  fermented  liquor  is  then  distilled  to 
remove  the  acohol,  the  quantity  of  which  may  be  em- 
ployed to  control  the  previous  determination  of  the 
amount  of  sugar.  In  juices  containing  a  very  large 
amount  of  sugar  and  of  salts  of  malic,  etc.,  -acids  insoluble 
in  alcohol,  a  portion  of  the  salts  may  be  precipitated  du- 
ring the  progress  of  the  fermentation  if  the  liquor  happen 
to  be  somewhat  concentrated.  This  is,  however,  of  no 
consequence,  because  they  are  re-dissolved  according  as 
the  alcohol  is  removed  by  distillation. 

The  liquor  remaining  in  the  retort  after  the  distillation 
is  carefully  evaporated  to  dryness  in  a  water  bath,  and  the 
dried  residue  treated  with  anhydrous  alcohol  (distilled 
off  lime,  and  not  off  carbonate  of  potash^,  which  dissolves 
mannite,  acetates  and  lactates  of  potasn  or  soda  (and  a 
trace  of  citrate  of  soda,  if  present),  etc.  This  solution  I 
shall  call  B. 

The  residue  after  treatment  with  anhydrous  alcohol  is 
then  treated  with  perfectly  neutral  anhydrous  ether,  to 
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remove  colouring  matter,  resins,  fiits,  and  any  peculiar 
crystalline  body  soluble  in  it  but  insoluble  in  alcohol, 
which  may  be  present  This  soludon,  which  I  ahall  call 
C,  may  be  employed  to  determine  the  fats,  etc. 

The  residue  of  this  successive  treatment  with  alcohol 
and  ether  is  dissolved  in  the  smallest  possible  quantity  of 
water,  and  then  treated  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
oxalic  acid,  and  set  aside  for  some  time  with  frequent 
shaking;  the  whole  of  the  salts  present  will  be  decom- 
posed, and  oxalates  of  potash  and  soda  formed,  which, 
being  insoluble,  will  be  precipitated.  The  strongest  alco- 
hol should  be  used  to  dissolve  the  oxalic  acid,  and  suffi- 
cient of  the  solution  should  be  added  to  that  of  the  rea- 
due  in  water  to  form  a  mixture  much  stronger  than 
ordinary  spirits  of  wine.  In  solution  will  be  found 
hydrochlonc  acid,  nitric  acid,  and  all  the  organic  acids 
present.  An  alcoholic  solution  of  sulphovinate  of  mi- 
ver  is  then  to  be  added,  and  some  recently  prepared 
oxide  of  silver;  chloride,  oxalate,  malate,  citrate,  aco- 
nitate,  tartrate,  and  fumarate  of  silver  will,  if  present, 
be  separated.  By  allowing  the  whole  to  remain  toge- 
ther for  several  hours,  shaxing  the  flask  from  time  to 
time,  and  finally  plun^ng  it  into  hot  water  for  some 
minutes,  the  sulphovinic  acid  set  free  will  be  neutra- 
lized by  the  dissolution  of  the  oxide  of  silver,  and 
there  will  now  remain  in  solution  only  nitrate  of  sil- 
ver and  the  excess  of  sulphovinate  of  silver.  The  so- 
lution is  separated  from  insoluble  compounds  by  decan- 
tation,  and  the  alcohol  distilled  off;  the  residue  left  in 
the  retort  is  boiled  with  water  to  which  baryta  is  added, 
by  which  the  whole  of  the  silver  is  thrown  down,  and  ihe 
sulphovinic  acid  decomposed,  the  sulphuric  acid  being 
precipated  by  the  baryta  according  as  it  is  set  free.  The 
excess  of  baryta  may  then  be  removed  by  passing  a 
stream  of  carbonic  acid  through  the  liquid,  and  l£en 
boiling  it.  The  liquid,  filtered  and  evaporated  to  dry- 
ness, yields  nitrate  of  baryta. 

Solution  B  may  be  employed  for  the  determination  of 
lactic  and  acetic  acids,  mannite,  etc.,  if  present.  Solution 
C  and  the  silver  salts  of  organic  acids  may  likewise  be 
employed  for  the  determination  of  the  dinerent  bodies 
contained  in  them. 
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Liit  of  Plants  in  which  the  presence  of  Ammonia  and  Nitric  Acid  has 

Seen  observed. 


Parte  of  Plant  oaed. 

Planto  examined  emnged 
aoeofdfaig  to  Onton. 

Aclda,  baaea»  eta,  which 
oeeor  in  each  plant 

Nitric  add. 

HeDelMnu  nlger, 

Eoot—Feneul- 

•  •• 

Helleborlne    (Jbase  7),   gallic 

leSCapron 

add.? 

MUUPKKMAOUb 

Jateorrbia  palmata  (eocnliu 

•  • 

Root  —  Boede-  Colmnblo  acid,  probably  malic  1 

ker 

add.      Colomblne    {Htter^ 
non-^trogenout)  Berberine 
(Pose) 
Uallc     add,    menlapermlne 
(6<M0)paramenl8permhie,  pi- 

Anlmlrfta  MMmliu  (A.  panlrnila. 

99 

Seeda  —  PeRe- 

ta)  (flrtOt  the  cocetOut  indteutj 

tUr  ii  Couierbe 

crotoxlne  (ftoH-nUrogenoui), 

Smmm   V*aa 

Nastmilwn  officinale— Tfater- 

•  •• 

•  «• 

YiddaasolphiiroiL 

CTcM 

Cochlearla  ofllcina]ifl~<6toi#rvy> 

Freah  plant— 

Fresh  plant,  ex- 

YIdda oU  of  mutard. 

gratt 

Outret 

tract  —  Ou- 
trei,TordeHx 

ErTiimnm  alllaria— jSmm  tOone 

•  •■ 

•  •■ 

Myroahie,  yielda  oil  of  mua- 
tard  and  oil  of  garlic  (grown 
in  aonn/  plaoea  only  oil  tf 
mn«tara/>feM) 

laafla  tInctorU  -  Wood 

Joloe  — CKev- 

Jnice  — CVv- 

AoeUc  add,  myroaine,  white 

/^ 

reiil 

rtui 

Indigo. 

Bnirfca  Oleracea.  j3.TiiidlB.  Un. 

•  •a 

Jnlce  of  freah 
plant— 
Schroder 

„        botrytlB.  Urn. 

Jnloe— TVoffM- 

•  •• 

•  •« 

„          „         Common   §ea 

J^dc^—Bume, 

Myroalae. 

coftfraM 

M      rap*— IfMteftofM  Air- 

nip 
„      campcBtris  —  Orengo 

„                      jPelteroai/ne 

3vias-aMi9, 

Jtuke^SuOiv. 

Myioalae^flitoiL 

Joloe-iSMWv. 

Juloe-iSMKv. 

tf  yroaine,  fkt  oiL 

Jnice-Aia<«. 

Jaice-iSW»«. 

^rem-^ 

AmcIs 

„      napna— Aopa 

Jolce— iSWHv. 

Jnioe-AfWv. 

Jnice-ifiMNa. 

Joicd— Ai/Mv. 

Tldda  a  snlphur  oil,  myronlne, 

ftlolL 
Citric  and  maUc  adds,  Hydro- 

Sinapia  alba— ITMta  Mustard 

Freah  plant— 
Sumwn 

•  ■• 

salphocyanate  of  Slnapine, 

R^banna  ssUjxa—Ra^UsH 

•  •■ 

Jnioe— AiiWv. 

Acetic  acid,  mynxdne,  yidda 
a  anlpfaur  oil,  Ikt  olL 

Reaeda  hiteol*- If eM 

•  •• 

Freah  plant  — 

Lnteollne   {non-nUroaenous), 

BmlHvan 

fat  OIL 

MALTACUL 

AltbaeaofflcinaUa-irariA  ifol- 

••• 

Freeh  plants 

tfallc  add,  aaparagine ;  atat«h 

km 

£MWMm 

andmndlage^ 

nUACBJB. 

TUU  (EoropMt  ?)— I^^mIm  tree 

Sapwaahedoat 

•• 

Acetic  add,  malic  add,  r  an- 

of  cambium ; 

gar,  gran,  gallic  add. 

decoction  of 

yowDg  twlgi 

•^LtmgMe 

ACBBACIA 

Acer  PKudoplatanua  —  £^ca. 

Sap  In  ApxU— 

SaptnApfU— 

Fmit  sugar   (in    descending 

more 

SMHVQH 

BulUvan 

sap\  cane  sngar. 
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Fltntt  examined  arranged 
according  to  Orders. 


Paxil  of  Flaat  wed. 


Ammonia. 


Nitric  add. 


Addii  baaei,  etCL, ' 
occur  in  eadft  plaiift. 


BAUXDAOMM, 

^BculTia  Hlppocastannm— 


yrrACKJB  ob  ▲mfiudkjl 
Vitls  rlnifera^^raiM  vine. 


OzalU  craulcanlii 

„    Aoetoiell*— TTotfd-Mirel 

raovMOLkozM, 
Tropaeolammajns— /fMUan  creu 

XAXTROTTUlOBJL 

Xanthoxylon  dara  Hercnlia— 
Prickly  Mh 

SnCJLBITBACBJB. 

Ficrasma   (Picroena)   ezcelsa— 

fitter  wood  or  common  Qutuia 

Slmaruba  amara  or  ofliclnallB 


The  yoong 
chestnuts 
with  the  pis- 
tils immedi- 
atelj  after 
thefUlingofl 
of  the  flower 
— VauguMn 

Sap   of  Tine 
drawn  In 
March— JUrn- 
gMs 

Stems— Payoi 

Fresh  plant  — 

JSuUivan 


n 


Gnisnensls 


Bark— Cft^wO- 
Uer  andPel- 
leUm 

Wood— iy<^^ 

Bark  of  root 
and  lower 
part  of  trunk 
—Jiorin 

Ditto 


X.«0l7iaX08JB. 

a  PapilionacecB. 
Cytisns   (Sarothamnus)   scopa- 
rius— common  (room 


Dipteriz  odorata— 7ofaa-&eaf» 


Oljcerrhlzza  glabra— Zt^uorfee 


Boblnia  Paeudacada  —  Locutl 

tree 
Vicia  sativa— common  vetch 


Phaseolus  rulgarls 

h  CetaipuUeoB. 
Cnesalplnia  crista 

Hosmatozyloa  eapechianum— 
Logwood  tree 

BOSACIUB. 

a  Amygdaleat. 
Pmnus  Spinosa— ^todkMom 


Acetic  and  oxalic  adds,  Y 
nine,  jfiecnline, 
crystallliaMe 
staiuMX 


Sap  of  vine 
drawn  in 
March— 
LangM* 


Fresh  plant  < 
SuUivan 

Fresh  plant- 
SulUvan 


Tartaric  (racemtc  rnmeOemes) 
and  malic  adds,  lactic  add 
{in  sop,  ?  LangM^  ^^unhii*. 
fruit  sugar,  Cat  oIL 

Oxalic  add,  PeetlneL 


Malic  add,  a  sulphuretted  oil 
{flUyle  compotmd  ?) 

Zanthopicrlfee  (ftoss  f),  aeetic 
add(  taiiTiinfl. 


WofA-Pfaff 


QoaMite. 

Malic  add,  oxaUc 
addSfQuassite. 


and  acetic 


Fresh  twigs 
macerated  in 
water— /Sttf. 


TlieTonkabean 
Boullajf  and 
Boutron- 
Charlard 

Hoots  distilled 
wltii  water — 
Winkler 

Root— ^einscA 

Toung  shoots 
^Sullivan 

Toung  shoots 
—Sullivan 

Wood  — CAev- 

reul 
Wood— Chev 

rettl 


Flowers  and 
7onng  twigs 
distilled 
with  water— 
Sullivan 


Sparteine  (taie),  ocoparlae 
(coJOMfy  matter)^  both  more 
abundant  on  sandy,  sonny 
■pots  than  when  tbe  vcge- 
tatton  Is  luxuriant  upon 
shady  ground— iStenAonse. 
malic  add. 

Malic  add,  cnmarine,  sugar. 


OxaUc  and  malic  adi1s,aspara- 
gine,  glyceirhizine,  starch 


Pecttne,  asparaglne  {in  fovng 
shoots).  Leffomine  starch 
{in  eeedt). 

Asparaglne  (m  yomn§  ehooU), 
starch  (fn  teedi). 

Acetic  add. 

AceUc  and  oxalic  adds,  H«- 
matoxyline. 


Malic  and  dtrlo  adds,  tan- 
nme,  amygdaUne,  pltlorid- 
zine,  gimi,  glucose,  Ikt  oIL 
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Pknta  ezMnlned  amofed 
Moording  to  Orden. 


Parti  of  Flaat  used. 


Awwn^i*, 


mtricadd. 


Adda,  tMtaea,  etc ,  which 
oocnr  In  each  plant. 


Pnmiii  hurititla— AcOoM  plmm 

bPofnug. 
Pyma  Maln»— Apple  Uree 


oommnnla— P(Mir  tree 


M  (torbvs)  Ancaparia-JViMMi- 


Fruit  stone— 
Jo/m 


Sap  In  April— |Sap 


CratoBfftu  Oxyacantha  —  Oval 
berrUd  hawthorn 


In  AprU- 
SuOivan 


eUOVBBRAOKA 

EebaUma    poi^ana    (E.  elate 
rlnm,  Momordica  Elatexlun) 
— 8g¥irtiHg  eaeumber 
iMgenaxiAralgeiiB—BottleifOurd 
Cacamk  iatlTua— Comimm  Cu- 

eumber 

Cncnrhita  Pepo  (BenlncaA  cerl- 

taa)^White  g<mrd 

n        OTlfera  —  Veffeiable 

FICOIDBJt. 

Mesembrvanthemum   crystalll- 
nam— iicejptonl 

aBOaSlTLABIACSJB. 

Blhea  Groaialarla— GMMefterry 

SAXIFRAOACSJB. 

Saxiftan    nmbroea  —  Londtm 
pride 


VrnVLUWEMM. 

Aptnm  grayeolens— Cefonr 


Coolvm  macolatnm- JSramtoet 


^thnaa  CTnaptom— /V>oi;i  pareAVrtth 

unf 

FoHDieiilimi  mlgare— /VmiM< 


PetroeeUnnm  latlvam— Partfey 


Paatlnaca  weXLit^^Parmip 


Flowera  yield 
Propylamine 
{Trim^J^la- 
mine)- Witt- 
stein 

Flowers  dla- 
tUled  with 
water  yield 
Propylamine 
{TrimeUt^la 
miney-Witt- 
ttein 

Flowera  dis- 
tilled with 
water  give 
Propylamine 
iTrimethyk^ 
m<fi€)— 
Wieke 


Sap-^/SMOIrafi 


PlstU-/o»» 
Oreen  fruit- 

John 
flesh  of  frnlt 
-Braeonnot 
Fmlt-AOMv. 


Iffallc  acid,  amygdallne,  phlo- 
ridxine,  gum,  glucose,  and 
fstolL 

Malic,  citric,  and  gaUle  acids, 
tannine,  phloridxine,  and  pro- 
bably ruerate  of  oxide  of 
amyle,  glucose,  pectine  series. 

Malic  acid,  some  of  the  pectine 
series,  phloridzine,  glucose, 
amygdaiine,  acetate  of  oxide 
of  amyle. 

Tartaric.  maUc,  and  citric 
adds,  sorbine,  fermentable 
sugar  (g<«ooM),  amygdallne. 


Tannine,  amygdallne,  ginoose. 


Expressed 
Juice— Jyti- 
oonnot 
PlstU— /oAm 
Oreen  fruit  — 
SMHvan 


Fmii-iSMKv. 


Elaterlne  {erystdaine  non-ni* 
trogenoue  bodf\  malic  add  ? 


Tartaric  add  (Straueh).  malic 
add,  ?  fat  oa 


Juice  of  plant 
and  liquid  of 
gUnda-/oAn 


Treth  plant  — 
Sullivan 


Sap  of  young  Entire  plant- 


roots— ^m- 
padiue 
Entire  plant 
and  seed 


plant  — 
Sullivan 
Young    shoots 
—Sullivan 


A.  Vogel 
Juice  of  flreeh 


Leaves -iSfuA 


Root  (also  tri- 
methylam!ne) 
-  SutHvat^ 


Sehrader 
Fresh  plant  — 

SuUivan 
Young    shoots 

^Sullivan 

LeaToa— All. 


Hoot,alTeoleof 
leaves— <8ii^ 


Oxalic  and  malic  adda. 


Malic  and  dtrlc  adds,  sugar, 
gum. 


Apiine,  mannlte. 


Malic  and  acetic  adds,  oonlne 
{baee)^  methyleconine— Ae- 
tuldandV.  Planta. 

Cynaplne  (bate  T), 

Stearoptene  of  Anise  (uhich 

yields  hjf^tret  qf  anisyle), 

acetic  acid. 
Malic  add,  apiine,  essential 

oil  (fsomerie  vUh  oil  qf  tar- 

pentine)t  sugar. 
Pastinadne    {volatile  bate — 

Wittstein),  sugar. 
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Mr.  Sullivan  on  the  presence  of 


VUntt  examined  arnaiged 
•eeording  to  Orden. 


Futti  of  Plant  used. 


Amwmnim    I  mtrieaiotd. 


Adda,  baaea,  etc,  vhldK 
occnr  in  each  plaat. 


Daneua  earota : 

Comnum  red  carrot 


BedSmreif      „ 
WhUeBeifiam  „ 


•    OAFRIVOUAOKJL 

Sambncus  nigra^Common  elder 


CnOHOITAOXA 

Cinchona  Calyaaya  var.  yen. 


n 

n 


n 


micranthn 

ovata  var.    etTthro- 

derma 
cordlfoHa 
Condaminea  var.  Urn- 

dfolia.- 


Root— Arfliv. 


Root— iSnOIv. 
Root,leaTes— 48 


Flowera  dia- 
tUled  with 
water— 
OletUmount 
Paffenttecher 


Batk—Reieh' 

ardt. 
Ditto    Ditto 
Ditto    Ditto 

Ditto    Ditto 
Ditto^   ReUha 


OOKFOSITJB. 

Clchoiiam  Intybna— €7k<oory 
„        Endlyla— ffMttM 
Lactnca  Tiroaa^VTtid  ieUace 


Root— /ttdk 
Young  plant— «9 
Milkj  sap  or 
lactocarinm- 
PagetiHeeker 


n 


11 


sati?a— CommoN  UUwie 


altlaaima 


Taraxacnm  ofliclnale  (Leontodon 
Taraxacom)  —Dandelion 

Sonchna    oleraoena  —  Common 

eowthUOe 
Calendula  offldnalla— J/ar^^M 

Cnicns  benedietoa   (Centanrla 

benedlctua) 
Carduus  (Cnicns)  lanceolatna— 

Spear  tMeOe 
Senedo  Tulgaria— (TtowmImI 


At  period  of 

flowering 

dlsttUed 

with  water 

autHvan 


Juice— <8idlVe. 


Joioe— AtWv. 


Aehinea  millefolium— yarrow 


Plant  at  period 
of  flowering 
— iSMNfMM 


n       nobilis 

Ifatrlcaria  ChamomiUa  — Com- 
mon cAamomito 
Artemisia  Absinthium— Tform- 

Wiod 


Entire  plant- 


Root,  alveole  of 
learea— AiiL 

LeaTCfr-AdL 
Roots  and 
leaTes— ^uX. 


Bark— <9iiMv. 


Leares— AO. 

Leaves  and 
stems  at  pe 
riod  of  flow< 
ering  —  />a- 
genHed^er^ 
Walt. 

Lactncariam— 
PfaffAKlimk 

Extract  of 
plant  some 
Tears    old— 


Kllky 
AnbergitT 

Jvdeo^SuUiv. 


Leaves— /8ML 

Loavea-^eiger 

Entire  plant— 

JioHn 
?luA-£MUv. 


Halic  add,carotfne  (colMirut^ 
moKer),  sugar,  pectlne  ae- 
ries. 


Malic,  acetic,  and  valerianic 
adds,  grape  sugar. 


Quinine,  quinidine,  dncho- 
nine,  chlnlc,  chinovic,  and 
oxalic  adds,  pectloe  bodiea, 
starch,  tannine^  etc: 


Caoutchouc-like  body,  Innline.  * 

Oxalic  add,  valerianic  add. 
{LiidtBig)^  dtric  and  malic 
adds  (Woic),  socdnic  add, 
(Koente)  lactodne  (AmMe?), 

lactocono. 


Malic,  oxalic,    and  anocinic 
adds,  lactudne,  lactncone. 


Malic  and  oxalic  adds, 

gine,  a  ciystalUzahle  bitter 

substance,  etc 
Taraxadne  {bitter  ttiMamee), 

innline,     caoutchouc  •  like 

body,  mannlte. 
Caoutchouc-Uke  body. 

Malic  add,  calendnllne  (mvcil- 

aginoui  tubetance). 
Malic  add.  cnidne  («  bitter 

eubstance). 


Entire    plant, 
flowers— 
Ble9 

e«« 

Extract— yoM 

r 

Watery  extract 
^Braconnot 


Propionic  add,  adiOldc  (1 

Uc?)  add,  achlllctne  (Nffer 

tub^anee). 
Formic,    acetic,    and    malic 

adds,  tannine. 
Tartaric  add  (T),   malic  and 

acetic  adds,  essential  oil, 
Suodnic  add  (probabtp  alee 

made  and  soiUonie  addi)^ 

absinthine    (a    bitter  tab- 

stance). 
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Firtf  of  Fbmt  vied. 

Plants  ezttnined  airaaged 
•ooording  to  Orden. 

Adds,  bases,  etc,  whitfh 
ooeor  in  each  plant. 

Anmimilit 

Mltrloacld. 

Taoaoetnm  nilgure— ronMy 

••• 

Fresh  plant  — 

Malic  acld,tannlne,galllc  add?. 

SuOhan 

tanaoetine  (fion^nitrog.)^  es- 
sential oiL 

HeUttithos  taheronu—Oiratole 
(/eru$alem)  arUehokB 

Tomif  plant 

Tnlitn^Payen 

Citric  and  Halle  adds  (Bra- 
connoi)^  oxalic  add  and 
trace  of  gallic  (PaysnX  inn- 
line,  pectine,  glucose. 

HflUaatlnu  uaamB^Sut^htm' 

Toong  plant— 

Pith  of  stalk- 

Bf  alic  add,  asparagine  (parHett 

ShOHvan 

John 

period  o/developmenO,  Inn- 
line,  fiitolL 

Dahlia  xKUMOa^-DalMa 

TvUben—JPayen 

Tnberi— Pttym 

Citric  and  malic  adds,  aspara- 
gine (in  the  gemu  of  the 
tuJbert  when  grown  in  the 
darUi^  innllne,  etherial  oil. 

wenukCAMM. 

S^ynx  oiBdiMle 

Stanx-RHnteh 

•  • 

AQUnrOXX4ClA. 

nex  •qnlfidliim— J7o0y 

Bark  and  How- 
enSuOiv. 

■  •• 

Oidne  (jMn'nUrogonom  f). 

(OMkCEM, 

FruLlniis  •xodaloc^.iM 

Sup  in  April— 
ShOUmm 

Sap  tn  April— 
ShOHwm 

ICannlte,  crystamsable  blttar 
snbstanoe  C^ofMiM!;. 

AJCXXFIADAG&C 

Root   /VMuOt 

•  •• 

OnTfAXAOXJL 

MenyaatlMt  trtfoUAt»-2Mean 

Toong  plant— 

•  •• 

Halle  and  acetic  adds,  innltaie, 

BumvoH 

menyanthlne  (a  Htter  milb- 
stanoe). 

COKTOLTULAOBJB. 

• 

ConTOlTtdaa  urenala 

Fhoit—Cheoal- 

Uer 
Freah  root  of 

•  •• 

Malic  and  aeetlo  adds. 

•  « 

edttUs)— Mwe<  imtalo 

Tartot7,with 
roae*dblour 
ed  rind  — 
Fawn     and 
O.Hmrt 

sugar. 

ConTolyvIns  Mphim  (calyitegU 

Plant— C9k««al- 

•  •• 

MaUo  and  aoettc  adds. 

seplnm)— (Trea/  Bindweed 

Her 

BOBAOniAOSJS. 

Andnm  tlnetorU— ilttaiMl 

Boot— Bolfoy^ 

•  •• 

nuinine  7  anchnsine  (a  bitUr 

Wydltr 

mJbsUmee), 

Watery  extract 

Watery  extract 

Acetic  add. 

of  entire 

of  entire 

fresh  flower- 

fresh flower- 

ing  plant— 

tng  plant  — 

LampaMut 

Lampaditu 

80LAVA01UB. 

Solaniun  tabcnnm— -Potato 

Tabers,    bads, 

Leares   JSkltiv. 

Malic  and  tartaric  adds,  sol*- 

leaTea,  fhilt 

nine,  starch. 

—auUitan 

„     dnleamAm— 2KM0r-MMe( 

Leaves     and 
atalks    and 
frult-^flhiWe. 

•  «• 

Matte  add,  solanlne. 

n      nlgmoi 

Leares    and 

fimit 
Fmit  and 

•  •• 

Malic  add,  sdanine. 

„      TerbMcifollam 

•  •• 

Malic  add,  solanlne. 

8talk»- 

Payen  and 

ChevaUior 

Lfoopenleoo  esentontmn  — 2\9- 

Fnit-JSaUiv. 

•  • 

Oxalic  add. 

ffHttO 

\ 
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Mr.  StdliTan  on  the  presence  of 


FlAatfl  examined  arraoged 
according  to  Orden. 


Farts  of  Plant  used. 


Ammmila- 


Nitric  acid. 


Addi,  liaaea,  etCL,  vhlcb 
occur  in  each  plaak 


ATBOPACBAC. 

Atropa  BeUadon*->Dea<Sy  night- 
shade 


Datara  Stnunonlnm— T^tom- 
apple 

Hyoscyamns  niger-  JTisnftcMM 


Miootlana  Tabacnm- 
Tobacco 


Kicotiana  ra»tloa'-«S!yrfan  To- 
bacco 


ULStklM. 

Salvia  offlcinalls— ^SCd^ 
T4fcniinTn  purpnreum 

Leonama  lanatoa   (Ballota  la- 
nata— Un.) 

ipiAvrAoniACsx. 
Flantago  lanoeolata— £<&«•«»*< 

OHXROFODXAOXJB. 

Beta  mKoMinMr—Sea-beet 
Tulgaria  p  dcla— Xin. : 


n 


WMuaaetkan 


Boott    crown, 
etc— AmA- 
ner^Paffen 
Root,  alveoles, 
leaves — Sul. 
Long,  red  tnangel  wtnelpitto—SuUiv. 
Yelknt  globe 
Orange  „ 


Expressed 
juice,  entire 
plant — Vau- 
gmUnfBran- 
det 


Virg(nian\Jnlce  of  leaves, 
etc —  Vau- 
guelin,   JRei- 
mafin,   and 
PoueU 
Fresh     leaves, 
flowora— Arf- 
Uv€tn 


Joice  ci 
leaves — Van- 
queli$%.   Bet- 
fnann,    and 
FoMselt 

Ftesh  leaves-i 
SulUvan 


Plant— i7<feA 
Juice  of  fresh 
plant— JbAit 
Plant-ZoH 


n 


Chenopodiom  (Ambrlna),  am* 
brosioidea 
ycavarU(olldum) 


ti 


tf 


hybrldnm 


POLTOOVAOEJB. 

Rheum  rbaponticum— iZAnftorft 
Rnmex  obtnslfoliua>  Jhek 


n 


AcetoseUa— iSMl>*<  M^ 
rel 
Polygonum  tinctorlnm  | 


Ditto-^Sfu/Mv. 
Dltto-SuiUv. 


The  plant  ex 
hales  anuno- 
j^ChewU- 
Mer,  and  pro- 
pylamine— 
Deasaignee 

Plant  yields 
ammonia 
whendis- 
tiUed  with 
water— AiiL 

Stalks  and 

leaves-  Sul 
Leaves— AiiL 


Expressed 
juice,  entire 
plant — Vmi' 
gneUn^Bran^ 
dee 

PreA  plant,  ex- 
tr.  some  yrs. 
old  —  J^nMw- 
nUZfBleg 


Malic,  oxalic  and  aoetie  (?) 
adds,  ftt  oil,  atrapiDe, 
t&e?(iaoM 


ragincescuUne? 

oM  eziraet  <tf  the  lea«es 

coniamed  a^aragmey. 


Ifalic  and  acetic  uMa,  atro- 
plne^  soimftimnsatnBnoninf> 


Ifallc  and  aoetie  adda,  hjosey- 
amine. 
freshlMallc  and  dtric  adds  {aoetSe 
acid  ?)  nicotine,  nicotianiae, 
methylenicotine,  (?)  fiu  oIL 


Malic  add,  taonlae. 
MaUcadd. 

Tannine. 


Boot,  crown— 
Bnchner  and 
Payen 

Boot,  alveoles, 
leaves— A«^ 

Ditto— .SuWv. 

Ditto— i80«t'v. 

DiiMi—Snaiv, 

Ditto— ^SM»9. 


Oxalic  add. 

Citric  and  oxalic  add^ 
tase  and  pectoaa,  aagar. 


Plant— iMey 


Leaves— «9hI 


Stalks  and 

leaves— All 
Leaves— <SM. 


Leaves— <8iil. 

Leaves— GVr- 
ardinand 
Preieter 


Acetic  add.   (Part  of  the 
ffionia  exhaled  Is  combined 
with  acetic  add). 


Malic  and  oxalic  acldi^  starch, 
tannine. 


Oxalic  and  malic  adda  {pnh- 
bablp  alto  tariari^t  chryso- 
phanic  add  (rMmieine),  tan- 
nine. 

Oxalic  and  tartaric  adds. 

Oxalic  add  (ZTarvy),  acetic 
and  malic  adda  {Cfirardin 
and  Preister),  Indigo,  tan- 
nine; 
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Fltnti  examined  arruged 
•ooonliBg  to  Orders. 


Parte  of  Plant  nied. 


Ammonia. 


Nitric  Add. 


Addai  baaea,  etc:,  whldi 
occur  in  each  plant. 


AVtSTOlOCmkCMM. 

Aiflftokwhia  dematltia 
Aanmm  enropenm 


SUrBOBBXACnA. 

Hnra  crepitana— iSoiui&ox  tre$ 


E vplunUa  htbema-Zriift  tptirge 

UmCAOBJB. 

Urtlca  diolea— Ae/<l« 


Caanabla  uUn^—Stmp 


Hnnnbia  Lvpniwt—Ecp 


Soot 

Plant— £<w- 
taiffneand 
FeneuUe, 


ULMAC&B. 

Ubnna  campeatila— JPAn 


Cnbeba  oSclnalla 
Pothomorphe  nmbellata 


aAUOACCB. 

Sallz  flmlnalla— Common  oa<er 


Popnlna  nUgn—BIaek  poptar 


VKTVLkOUM, 

Betnla  tXbt^^-Commm  Mrcft 


Ataraa  glatinoa»— liefer 

COKTLACnia  OB  CAFUIJWOLM. 

Castanea     mlgaria  —  Spanish 

Aatnui, 
Coiylaa  Arenana—JTiuel 
Fagna  ajlTatlea— £0eeA 


JIXOLABDACB& 

Jniflana  regia—  WaimU-  (ree 


Fresh   plant- 
Suitivan 

WaterjdistUlat 

from  plant 

Bo/Uig 
Leares,  pollen 

—Tich^p^ 

/oAi» 

Leares,  leaf- 
stalks, bark 
of  rooto  and 
stems,  nude 
flowers, 
bracts,  Inpn- 
line— Payen, 
PtOetan^iMd 
ChefMtttier 


Root— /Hefe- 
inger 


Milky  sap— 
Botusingault 
tmdBivero 


TBcheppe 


Malic  add,  tannine,  bitter  sub- 
stance. 

Acetic,  dtric,  and  malic  adds, 
tannine,  asarone  (non-nl- 

Malic  add,  tannine,  gallic  add, 
acrid  aystallisable  anb- 
stance  (hurlne)  caostohonc- 
Uke  body. 

Enphorbine  (bate  T). 


tueUn 


Tonng  green 
twigs  and 
bade— <ML 

Fresh  bnds— 
PeOeHn 


Sap  In  April- 
SuOivan 


Sap  In  April- 
JSMUtan 


Sap  in  Apifl- 


ap  in 


Bap  In  April 
Laitgloit 


LeaTes,  leaf- 
stalks, bark 
of  rooto  and 
stems,  male 
flowers, 
bracto— 
Pa^eHf 
Pettetan^and 
ChevaUUr 


Formic,  acetle^  malic,  and  ox* 
alio  adds. 

Acetic  and  malic  adds,  fitt  oU 
(fiontaininff  an  aUaiaid  ac- 
cording to  0<ut(nelt)f  cann&- 
blne  (ruin). 

Acetic  and  malic  adds,  tannin, 
asparaglne,  essential  oil 
(OM  oil  isomeric  with  oil  of 
tHrpentina  and  voferoO,  In- 
pnUne  (Mttsr  nAstance). 


Root— JIT.  JS, 
Henrp 


Oreen  twigs 
and  bads 
SulHvan 


Sap  in  April— 
Sumvan 


Sap— Finifiie- 

Sap—SaOioan 
Sap  in  April— 
SuOtpot^ 


Sap  In  Anrll- 
l4mgUn$ 


Acetic  add,  tannine,  mncoa. 

Malic  and  acetic  adds,  eabe- 
blne  (non-nitrogenous),  oil 
of  cubebs  (isomeric  with  oil 
cftmpenHne). 

Tannine^  aalldne.  f 


Tannine  (sfoXHe  iteid),  malic 
acid,  salidne^  popnllne^  7 
essential  oiL 


Aoetic  and  probably  tartaric 
adds,  sugar,  fruit  sugar 
(in  ascending  sap),  tannine, 
betuline,  (a  crpstalHstMe 
resin). 

Tannine. 


Acetic  add,  sngar,  starch. 

MaUcadd,fftttoIL 

Acetic   add,  tannine   (gaJHc 

add^,  fligine(aw>foMl0MM), 

fat  OiL 

Lactic  add  (F  Langtots),  aeetle, 
malic,  and  oxaUc  adds,  Ikt 
oil,  tannine,  Ja^andine(fiof»- 
nitrogenous). 
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Mr.  SulUvan  on  the  pretence  of 


» 

Futaef  Plant  naed. 

plante  examined  uraaged 
•ooording  to  Orden. 

AddBi  teaea,  et&,  vUeb 
oocsr  la  eacb  piant. 

Ammonia. 

NttrieAdd. 

1 

, 

Pinna  tyVfuM^—Sootdk  Jkr. 

Pollen— JoAfi 

■  •• 

Formie  and  cttrle  adda*  tan- 
nine, pimarlc  add,  Ikt  oa.  on 
of  torpeniiiM,    ptadplfOtee 
(Utter  auUtanee), 

„     abiea 

Pollen-VoAn 

■  •■ 

Formic  and  malie  (7)  adda, 

tannine,  plmarie  add,  flu  aa. 
oUoftoipentlne. 

ZTKOIBBSAOKJB  OB  0OITAMlin& 

Water  dktflled 

•  •• 

Oxalic  and  acetic  add^  gam. 

Kosmpferide     {non-miiro- 

A,VogelJtm, 

ffonomi). 

HUSACSA 

1 

Mnaa  paradlalaca— PfofUate 

■  •• 

Sa,p—Fotirerof 

Acetic, oxalic,  maUe,  and  gri-' 

and  Vamque- 

lie    adda,  tannine,  ausar' 

Un 

(starch  in  muipe/Hdt), 

Hnaaronoea 

Expresaedjnice 

•  •• 

tfalle  and  acetic  adda,  tan- 

ofatem— 

nine^  angar 

Clamor  Mar- 

quart 

AMABTXXmAOUB. 

Agare  ameiicawi 

•  •• 

ULIAOBJB. 

1 

a  AaphodeUcB. 

AlUvm  Gepa— On<oH 

Tonng  plant— 

•  •• 

Acetic  (?)  and  dtrle  adda.. 

SHlHvan 

pectic  add,  tannin«  (fc  Am^  t 
tumn),  aogar,  anlpbSde  of 
allyle.                                  i 

AUimn  satlynm— (?arKe 

BvIbB—BuOiv. 

•  •• 

SalphideofaUyl& 

„      Pomim— Zeeifc 

Yonng  plant— 
SuUivan 

•  •• 

h  SmUacea, 

Asparagna  offldnalia— ^^xtro- 

X  onng  ahoota 

Tonng  flboota 

Malic  and  aeetic  adda,  a^a- 

flTM 

—SuUioan 

— fSMMvoit 

ragine. 

FALMJL 

ArecaCatecbn 

Frnit-Jrorifi 

••• 

Oxalic,  acetic,  and  gallic  adda, 
tannine,  stardi  Cln  pitli). 

OBAMmJB. 

Trliicnm    Tnlgare--«ar.  byber 
nam— in»l8r  wAeoi 

Very  yonng 
planta=M. 

••• 

Uannite,  oxalic  add,  gtaeoae, 
atardi 

Saochamm  offldnamm— Ac^or- 

•  •• 

Jnloe  of  cane 

OMM 

^SmlHMn 

angar,  wax. 

xjomiras. 

Cetnilalalandlca— /eetond  moit 

Flani-/oAM 

Plant -yoJkfi 

Fomatie,  ceferarlc,  and  lidieB* 
stearic    adds,     inbrtaaoes 
capable  of  being  feranafbrraed 
into  Bngar(tfdbei»  ttardk^fU.) 

Btlcta  pnlmonaria 

Plant-JMn 

*•« 

traric  add  or  some  aaalo> 
gonabody. 

PanneUacUlarla 

Plant-7oA» 

•  •• 

Lichen  atarcb. 

vuirox. 

Agaricns  campeatria— Common 

Plant— (7O&20V 

«■• 

Probably  lldieaafeeaite  add. 

mtMkroom 

—JShOUvan 

Aunaric,  malic,  and  dtrtc 

Agartcna    ateroorarlna  —  Jhmg 

agaric 
Boletaa  Orevillei— FeUdw  ftofeMtf 

Plant-AiWe. 

•  •• 

Plant— AiWv. 

•  •• 

Oxalic  add. 

Exldia  glandnloaa—  WiUhU  bul- 

ter 
PliaUna    inpodlcoa  —  Common 

Plant-^SM»«L 

•  •• 

Plant— i2r«- 

••• 

Aoette  add,  mannlte.  \ 

Mtnkhom 

eofuio^ 

Lyooperdon  pnainnm—Dwor/ 

Plant— »9toW«. 

•  ■• 

ptV^btM 
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Parts  of  Plant  naed. 

Flnti  eaoHiiiaid  Arraaged 
Moordlng  to  Orden 

Adds,  baaea,  ete.,  which 
occur  in  each  plant 

Nitrle  add. 

LyCOMrfttl  glHHIMtWII  —  l^tUii- 

Plnt-AONv. 

•  •• 

ElaphoioyoM  gmnlatot 

8ood,  portdliim 
of  tbe  wartf 

•  •  • 

MaifirtteL 

BelTdU  eKoknto 

Plani— <8e*r«- 

•  •• 

Famarle,  dtrie,  malic,  and 

1 

der 

lactic  addai  mannite. 

Pesin  TeilfiidoM 

Flani—SulHv. 

««• 

Tuber  dbvlmii—iVif^ 

PUDt-Atf«9«< 

•  •• 

Fomarlc,   dtrie,   and   malic 

SphaoalU  wtff/tam-'JSrffoto/rf 

Tlelda  %ro- 
UtUoaUuOi 
wbendia- 
tUlM  with 

•  •• 

water  and 

AMarih«  to  Dr.  UMO^,  •ml  of 
i7«  ooiuMb  noc  DMrvly  or  the 
man  DMMite,  iphaedla  Mgvtam, 
but  Alio  of  gnhi  attarad  la  its 

potash— 
Wktiler. 

This  is  also 

dMBiloal  compiMltlon. 

probably  trl 

methyla- 

mine. 

Art.  IY. — On  the  influence  which  the  individual  eonstu 
tuiion  of  Plants  exerts  upon  the  Seed,   By  William  K. 

SULUTAN. 

rl*  the  matured  plant  we  Iiave  the  final  result  of  the 
action  of  all  the  causes  which  influenced  its  growth. 
These  causes  may  be  classed  under  three  categories:  ^^^"- 
cosmicaly  agrological,  and  morphological.    To  the  fint^Q^^ 
belong  die  several  influences  exerted  by  the  mean  dis-  which 
tribution  of  heat,  the  temperature,  the  amount  and  dis-  infla«D<» 
tribution  of  rain,  the  yariation  in  the  amount  of  vapour  ~^ii 
in  the  atmosphere,  the  amount  and  Quality  of  the  sun's  of  pianta. 
rays,  the  relation  between  the  perioa  of  flowering  and 
the  length  of  the  day.    By  agrological  causes  I  mean 
the  influence  exerted  b]^  the  special  mechanical  and  che- 
mical qualities  of  the  soil  in  wnich  the  plant  grows.   The 
third  class  of  causes  includes:  1.  the  action  which  the 
specific  morphology  of  the  plant, — that  is,  the  structure 
which  it  has  in  common  with  all  the  individuals  of  the 
species, — exerts  upon  the  chemical  and  other  changes 
occurring  during  growth ;  2.  and  ihat  exerted  by  the  in- 
dividual morphology,  or  the  peculiarities  of  structure 
I.  80 
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wKich  eacli  individual  exhibits.    These  causes  are  not  of 
equal  generality:  the  order  is,  indeed,  the  reverse  of 
that  in  which  we  have  enumerated  them. 
Rdationa     It  SO  happens  that  the  relations  between  the  chemical 
^^^  w  co^s^i^u^o^  &°<^  ^®  individual  and  speeifie  forms  of 
oonstita-  pl&nts,  have  hitherto  received  very  little  attention,  the 
tion  and  former  indeed  none  at  all ;  and  yet  phyto-chemistry,  espe- 
''**^t"t°°'  c^*^7  ^^om  an  agricultural  point  of  view,  should  be  based 
died.       precisely  upon  a  knowledge  of  the  action  of  those  causes. 
Impressed  with  the  great  importance  of  tracing  this  con- 
nection, I  have   attempted  some  experiments,   which, 
although  of  a  very  fragmentary  and  not  very  conclusive 
character,  may  help  to  call  attention  to  one  of  the  most 
important  subjects  of  inquirv,  whether  judged  from  a 
purely  physiological  or  agncultural  point  of  view.    I  shall 
begin  with  the  individual  morphological  structure. 
Former        In  the  years  1852  and  1853, 1  made,  in  the  Museum 
experi-    of  Irish  Industry,  in  conjunction  with  my  friend  Mr. 
mxni*     ^'  Gages,  several  hundred  analyses  of  the  bulbous  roots 
baiboiu   usually  cultivated.      The  results  of  these  analyses  led 
roots,      to  the  important  conclusion,  that  the  difference  in  the 
amount  of  water  between  the  large  and  small  roots,  grown 
under  similar  conditions,  in  the  same  field,  was  generally 
greater  than  that  produced  by  the  action  of  different 
manures ;  a  result  which  necessarily  invalidated  all  ex- 
periments upon  the  comparative  action  of  different  ma- 
nures upon  turnips,  beet,  potatoes,  etc.,  hitherto  made,  in 
which  tne  influence  of  size  was  not  taken  into  account^ 
and  this  had  been  almost  never  done. 
Part  of        The  proportions  of  water,  ash,  and  nitrogen,  were  de- 
buib       termined  upon  a  slice  cut,  in  one  series  from  the  centre 
ployed.    ^^  ^^^  ^00^  ^^^  ^^  right  angles  to  the  axis,  and  in  another 
series  in  the  direction  of  the  other  axis.  Mr.  A.  Behring, 
of  Edderitz,  having,  however,  shown  that  the  amount  of 
Distriba-  sugar  contained  in  different  parts  of  a  beet  root  varied, 
■uear  ia  ^?^°8  ^*  *  maximum  in  the  thickest  part  of  the  body,  and 
bulb.       diminishing  upwards  and  downwards,  it  appeared  to  fol- 
low that  the  per-centage  of  solid  matter  determined  from 
the  cross  sections,  would  be  sensibly  higher  than  the 
mean  of  the  whole  root,  and  that  from  the  section  along 
the  axis,  sensibly  lower  than  the  mean.     This  distribu- 
tion of  the  sugar  is  more  or  less  in  accordance  with  the 
structure  of  the  bulb,  which  consists  of  alternate  layers 
of  vascular  and  cellular  tissue,  the  sugar  being  contained 
in  the  latter,  especially  in  those  ceUs  close  to  the  vascular 
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tissue.  A  larger  proportion  of  such  cells  would  of  course 
occur  in  the  thick  body  than  at  the  point  of  the  root. 
A  considerable  portion  of  the  azotic  substance  being  Other 
found  in  the  vascular  tissue,  it  struck  me  that  the  law  of  ^'"'**°" 
distribution  for  the  other  proximate  principles  of  the  root  bably  "*" 
might  not  be  the  same  as  that  for  sugar.     With  the  view  different- 
of  determining  this  point,  I  made,  during  the  last  autumn  {^^''^" 
and  winter,  the  following  experiments. 

I. — ^A  root  of  long  red  mangel  wurzel,  weighing  9  lbs.  Expert- 
15  ozs.,  and  measuring  19  inches  in  length,  had  five  ^^ 
cross  sections  cut  from  it,  which  gave,  when  dried,  the  JJJeruuii 
following  results :  —  thia. 

Per-centage  of 

^ * ^ 

Solid  matter.   Water. 

1.  Segment  ofcrown,  half-inch  thick,        11.64        88.36 

2.  S^ment  of  body  immediately  below 

the  crown, 11.09        88.91 

3.  Segment  of  body  three  incheB  below 

section  No.  2,        ....      10.28        89.72 

4.  Segment  of  body  four  inches  below 

section  No.  S,        .  .        .11.17        88.83 

5.  Points  of  root  or  forkings,       .        .      12.85        87.15 

II. — A  root  of  white  Silesian  or  sugar  beet,  weighing 
6  lbs.  11  ozs.,  and  measuring  14  incnes  in  length,  simi- 
larly cut,  gave : — 

Per-centflge  of 

/ <*" ^ 

Solid  matter.  Water. 

1.  Segment  of  crown,  ....        7.55        92.45 

2.  Segment  of  body,  half-inch  below  crown,  8.75        91.25 

3.  Segment  of  body,  taken  three  inches 

below  No.  2,         ....      10.45        89.55 

4.  Segment  of  body,  taken  three  inches 

below  No.  8,  .        .        .        .11.55        88.45 

5.  Point  of  root,  two  inches  long,        .      12.13        87.87 

According  to  these  results,  the  maximum  amount  of  Resaltof 
solid  matter  is  in  the  thin  part  of  roots,  which,  according  ^^^ 
to  Rehring,  contain  but  little  sugar.     When  the  quantity 
of  sugar  is  very  considerable,  the  maximum  may,  how- 
ever, be  in  the  thickest  part  of  the  root. 

The  relative  diminution  of  solid  matter,  as  the  size  of  Influence 
an  organ  increases,  appears  to  be  a  universal  law  within  ^p^^  ^^ 
certain  limits ;  and  the  proportion  of  nitrogen  follows  the  Utive 
same  law.     The  young  buds,  j  ust  before  bursting  into  J"^^^ 
leaf,  contain  more  solid  matter  and  nitrogen  than  when  |q  o^aos 
fully  unfolded.    In  the  case  of  cabbage,  I  have  found,  in  ofpUnu. 

30* 
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two  instances  that  I  tried  the  experiment,  that  the  in- 
crease of  water  from  the  young  heart  leaves  to  the  ex- 
ternal ones  was  quite  regular.  Liarge  roots  somedmes 
appear  to  form  an  exception  to  this  law  by  containing 
more  nitrogen  than  the  smaller  roots.  Part  of  this  mtro- 
gen  is  often,  however,  derived  from  nitrates  and  ammo- 
nia, tfie  quantity  of  the  former  being  always  greater  in 
large  than  in  small  roots.  It  would  appear,  too,  thai  part 
of  the  azotic  bodies  is  expended  during  the  production  of 
the  sugar,  and  that,  consequently,  the  less  susax  that  is 
produced,  the  less  of  the  azotic  bodies  will  be  lost. 

Being  desirous  of  ascertaining  how  &x  this  gradual  in- 
crease in  the  relative  amount  of  solid  matter  towards  the 
narrow  parts  of  the  roots  would  influence  the  di£krenoe 
between  large  and  small  roots,  which  former  experiments, 
made  in  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry,  had  established. 
New  de-  I  recently  undertook  to  make  a  new  series  of  determina- 
tion "r*"  tions,  not  upon  a  seCTient  of  the  root  as  before,  but  upon 
8oUd°     the  whole  root.   Almough  it  is  now  universally  admitted 
matter  in  that  large  roots  contain  more  water  than  small  ones,  yet 
b^boos   j^  seemM  to  me  to  be  worth  incurring  the  labour  of  this 
made      i^Gw  Series  of  determinations,  if  for  no  other  purpose  than 
upon  the  to  ascertain  the  actual  condition  of  our  green  crop  hus- 
roou*      bandry  as  regards  quality.     The  results  of  this  inquiry, 
which  extended  to  nearly  all  the  kinds  of  root  crops  now 
cultivated  in  Ireland,  and  in  which  much  care  was  taken 
in  getting  average  samples,  will  be  found  in  the  annexed 
table.     Besides  the  actual  determinations  of  water  and 
solid  matter,  the  results  of  which  are  given  in  the  table, 
Density  I  made  a  series  of  determinations  of  the  dendty  of  a  great 
of  other  number  of  other  roots,  by  a  process  to  be  described  fur- 
J^j^^  ther  on.     So  that,  although  but  two  roots  from  each 
locality  were  dried,  these  were  selected  as  representing 
the  average,  as  determined  by  the  density  of,  perhaps,  in 
Table  ox-  somc  cascs  twenty  roots.    Ihe  table  may,  consequently, 
presses    be  considered  to  express  the  present  average  quality  of 
present    Insh-grown  roots,  and  will  serve  as  a  standard  by  which 
qaaHty^  ^  determine  the  future  improvements  in  the  quality  of 
of  Irish-  our  green  crops,  for  which  indeed  tiiere  appears  to  be 
^^^^     much  room.     Hitiierto  all  the  efforts  of  husbandmen 
seem  to  have  been  directed  to  quantity  and  none  to 
quality.    This  is  abundantly  proved  by  the  circumstance 
that  the  only  test  recognized  at  shows  of  agricultural 
produce,  for  determining  the  comparative  merits  of  the 
specimens  of  turnips,  etc.,  exhibited,  is  weight.     It  is  to 
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be  hoped  that  henceforward  some  better  test  than  this  will 
be  introduced,  and  that  prizes  be  awarded  for  improving 
green  crop  husbandry,  and  not  for  deteriorating  it,  as  the 
present  forcing  system  but  too  often  tends  to  do. 

However  important  the  object  above  mentioned  may  Law  of 
be,  it  was  not  the  immediate  one  I  had  in  view  in  making  ^'^J^f^ 
this  new  series  of  determinations.    That  object  was  con-  mediate 
nected  with  the  subject  of  this  paper,  and  which  I  shall  object  of 
now  enter  upon*  the  new 

An  exammation  of  the  table  alluded  to  shows,  that  nattou.' 
although  large  roots  almost  invariably  contain  less  solid 
matter  than  small  ones,  thus  confirming  the  results  of 
former  experiments  made  upon  segments  and  not  upon 
the  whole  root,  equal  differences  of  weight  between 
large  and  small  roots  are  very  rarely  accompanied  by 
equal  differences  between  the  amounts  of  soud  matter; 
and  this  is  not  only  true  of  all  roots  compared  together, 
but  even  in  many  cases  of  roots  grown  in  the  same 
field  under  as  nearly  as  possible  dmilar  conditions,  as 
we  shall  see  presently.  To  give  a  few  examples  from 
the  table : — 

The  greatest  observed  difierence  of  solid  matter  (10.81)  Eqoai 
is  attended  by  a  difference  of  weight  of  only  21bs.  8ioz.,  ^^^'^^ 
while  the  greatest  difference  of  weight  observed  between  weight 
two  roots  grown  together  (lOlbs.  4oz.^  shows  a  difference  not  ac- 
in  per-centage  of  solid  matter  of  only  2.40.    A  nearly  ^^'^J" 
equal  difference  of  weight  in  another  case  (91bs.  15ioz.)  equal  dir- 
ffave  a  difference  of  solid  matter  of  only  0.17  per  cent,  ferenceeof 
To  what  are  we  to  attribute  these  extraordinary  varia-  J^^"^"*^ 
tions?    If  the  experiments  had  been  limited  to  a  few^ud 
specimens,  they  would  be  set  down  most  probably  to  matter; 
the  action  of  tne  soil  and  manure;  and  no  doubt  both 
causes  may  have  contributed  to  the  result.    But  as  similar 
variations,  and  sometimes  to  as  great  an  extent,  may  be 
observed  among  roots  srown  under  precisely  the  same  caoie  of 
conditions  as  to  soil  ana  manure,  it  is  evident  that  an  thia 
initial  cause  of  difference  must  have  existed  in  the  ^rms 
irom  which  they  were  produced.    I  was  led  to  this  opi- 
nion by  observing  that  roots  grown  from  inferior,  and 
especially  firom  mixed,  seeds,  but  under  urecisely  similar 
conditions  as  to  soil  and  manure,  varied  very  much  in 
their  composition,  and  did  not  follow  exactly  the  law  of  m^^^^. 
size,  while  good,  uniform,  and  fully  ripened  seed  invapedbyez- 
riably  followed  that  law.    The  following  examples  will  tmplea. 
illustrate  this : — 
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I. — White  Silesian  ,beet,  grown  upon  a  strong  clay  soil, 
and  manured  with  matter  from  cess-pools  and  sulphate 
of  ammonia. 


Mixed  inferior  Med.^ 


Weight  of  root 

13  lbs.  4   oz. 
12  „    7i 
10  „    6 

8 

£ 

8  ..    0 

2 


nil* 
,.  13} 

2  „  lOf 
1   «  12} 


It 
ft 
n 
ft 
»> 
»» 


Per*centag«  of 
Mdid  matter. 
•••       8.75 
...       D<43 
...       9.75 

...  «7.«7iS 

...  7.62 

...  12.74 

...  10.42 

...  10.42 


Good  nntfonn  eeed. 


11.94 
12^ 
1280 
13.09 
14^ 
16.92 
14.06 
15.46 


II.— Long  red  mangel  wurzel  grown  on  a  light  clay  soil, 
and  manured  with  farm-yard  manure. 


Mixed  inferior  seed. 


Weight  of  root 

7  lbs.  64  ozs. 
7   „   H 
6    „15 
2    „    8 
1    .    2^ 


t» 


10 


«« 

»> 


»» 


Per-centage  of 
lolid  matter. 
12.92 
6.94 
12.49 
16.33 
15.99 
14.30 


Good  nnlfonn 


Weight  of  root 


Slba.  6! 

6  n  11 
8  „  4 
1  «  5 
1 
1 


Far-centage  of 
aoUd 


n 

M 

»» 
It 
It 


OZ. 

ft 
n 
It 
tt 


8: 


12M 
18.03 
15.20 
14.80 
15.86 
16.96 


Agricul- 
tural 


It  would  appear,  however,  that,  although  the  initial 
cause  of  variation  from  the  law  of  size  is  resident  in  the 
germ,  the  soil  and  manure  may  increase  or  diminish  the 
amount  of  divergence. 

The  ordinary  seed  used  by  husbandmen  is  rarely  the 
seed  of  plants  grown  upon  the  same  kind  of  soil  and  with 
uDifonn!  ^^®  same  kind  of  manure,  that  is,  under  more  or  less  ana- 
'  logons  conditions,  but  rather  a  mixture  of  seeds  from  dif- 
ferent localities  and  produced  under  the  most  various 
circumstances.     If,  then,  there  be  really  an  initial  cause 
of  difference  resident  in  the  germ,  we  have  a  sufficient 
explanation  of  the  difference  which  anv  one  may  observe 
between  the  quality  of  roots  grown  m  the  same  field. 
Now  an  important  question  suggests  itself,  namely,  is  the 
initial  cause  of  difference  in  seeds  hereditary,  or  in  other 
words,  is  it  derived  from  the  peculiar  qualities  of  the 
plants  which  bore  it?     If  this  be  so,  the  seed  of  each 
plant  must  transmit  more  or  less  of  its  individual  quali- 
ties, as  well  as  the  specific  ones,  to  the  {)lants  which  thev 
will  produce,  subject  to  the  modifying  influences  of  soil, 
manures,  climate,  etc. 
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One  of  the  most  Btrildng  differences  in  quality  which 
roots  exhibit  is  that  of  relative  amount  of  sohd  mat- 
ter, a  difference  which  may  be  determined  by  ascer- 
taining their  specific  gravity,  the  ro6t8  containing  least 
Tv-ater  oeing  densest.  I  therefore  determined  to  try  whe- 
ther this  property  of  density  could  be  propagated.  For 
this  purpose  I  selected  three  roots  of  white  Silesian  beet 
of  nearly  the  same  size  (21bs.  6oz.  to  21bs.  7oz.),  but  ex- 
hibiting as  great  a  difference  in  specific  gravity  as  pos- 
eible.  I  determined  the  specific  gravities  by  means  of  a 
series  of  solutions  of  common  salt,  indicating  differences 
of  specific  gravity  equal  to  0.005.  I  employed  eleven 
solutions  placed  in  wide-mouthed  jars,  numbered  from 
one  to  eleven.  The  following  table  gives  the  specific 
gravity  of  each: — 


Differ- 
ence ia 
qaality 
of  roots 
ascer- 
tained 
from  spe- 
cific gra- 
vity. 


Mode  of 
deter- 
mining 
specific 
gravity 
of  roots. 


No.  1 
2 
8 

4 


1.026 
1.030 
1.035 
1.040 


No.  5 
6 

7 
8 


1.045 
1.050 
1.055 
1.060 


No.  9 
10 
11 


1.065 
1.070 
1.076 


The  root  whose  specific  gravity  was  to  be  determined, 
having  been  washed,  was  plunged  into  each  successive 
solution  imtil  it  floated  fairly.  iVe  shall  suppose  a  root 
sinks  in  solution  No.  5,  but  floats  in  No.  7,  its  specific 
gravity  may  be  considered  as  the  mean,  or  1 .050 ;  it 
ought  consequently  remain  for  a  moment  in  any  part  of 
No.  6  solution,  slowly  rising  towards  the  surface,  if  its 
specific  gravity  lies  between  1.045  and  1.050,  or  sinking 
if  it  be  between  1.050  and  1.055.  For  all  practical  pur- 
poses intervals  of  0.005  are  quite  enough. 

The  roots  whose  specific  gravities  were  thus  deter- 
mined were  planted  and  allowed  to  produce  seed,  which 
was  sown,  and  the  roots  produced  from  them  examined. 
The  following  table  gives  the  results: — 


Specific 

frarityof 

parent  root 

Weight  of  roots  grown  from  parent  seed,  and  per-centage  of 

solid  matter. 

14  oz.  to  20  OS. 
in  weight. 

39  oz.  to  40  ox. 
In  weight. 

48  OS.  to  60  oz. 
in  weight 

Per-  oentage  of  solid 
matter. 

Per>centage  of  solid 
matter. 

Per-centage  of  solid 
matter. 

Mlnlmnm. 

Maximum. 

MInimnm. 

MftTlmnm    Mlnlmnm 

1.070 
1.050 
1.080 

18.83 
16.91 
10.11 

17.46 

14.52 

9.12 

17.74 
16.85 
10.56 

16.65 

13.65 

9.20 

16.15 

15.47 

8.75 

14.80 
13.89 

7.87 

Ezperi- 
menu  to 
deter- 
mine 
whether 
the  qaa- 
lity of 
density 
in  roots 
coold  be 
trans- 
mitted 
to  the 
seeds; 
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not  snffl-     Xhe  ezperimeatB  which  I  have  made  upon  this  deeply 
num^    interesting  subject  are  not  sufficiently  numerous  or  Tsned 
root  to    to  establish  so  important  a  law  as  that  supposed  to  exist. 
establish  Xho  results  60  fsi  are,  however,  very  remarkable;  and 
•  '*^'     whether  they  be  the  expresuon  of  a  ^neral  law  or  an 
accident,  they  suggest  a  line  of  investi^tion  which,  if 
gwt'in^'  properly  followed  up,  would  assuredly  yield  some  vila- 
yeBtiga-  able  and  interesting  theoretical  and  practical  results.* 
tion.       Such  experiments  occupy  a  great  deal  of  time,  and  de- 
mand great  care  and  attention,  and  could  only  be  sac- 
cessfuUv  carried  out  by  persons  fiivourably  circumstanced. 
To  such  I  commend  the  subject;  and  as  an  additional 
argument,  I  would  suggest  its  immense  practical  impor- 
tance ;  for  if  such  a  law  as  I  have  8upj>osed  exists,  we 
might  raise  the  quality  of  most,  if  not  of  all,  cultivated 
crops  far  beyond  their  present  condition.    In  this  respect 
there  appears  to  be  much  room  for  improvement,  as  will 
Import-  \yQ  ^Qj^  i)j  ^  glance  at  the  table  containing  the  results  of 
•ubfect.    ^^^  determination  of  water  and  solid  matter  in  bulbous 
roots.    To  increase  the  solid  matter  in  ail  root  crops  (not 
including  potatoes)  by>  only  one  per  cent.,  would  be 
equivalent,  in  Ireland  alone,  to  adding  5,000  acres  to  the 
area  under  cultivation  I 
Probable      In  connection  with  this  subject,  it  maj  be  worth  while 
^^^g  to  direct  attention  to  the  tendencjjr  which  some  mangel 
of  roou.  wurzel  roots  have  of  starting,  as  it  is  called ;  that  is,  of 
prematurely  producing  their  flower-stalk.    This  of  coarse 
exhausts  tiie  Dulb  of  its  azotic  and  saccharine  principles, 
at  the  same  time  that  it  becomes  woody.    I  have  deter- 
mined in  several  cases  the  relative  amoimt  of  water  and 
solid  matter  in  roots  iust  about  to  produce  their  flower- 
stalk,  and  never  foima  the  amount  of  the  latter  to  exceed 
ten  per  cent.    Dense  roots  appear  never  to  exhibit  that 
tendency ;  but  in  a  crop  of  mangel  wurzel  in  which  the 

'  Since  writing  the  abore,  I  have  found  that  M.  Lonk  Vilmoriii  hat 
propofled  to  improye  the  qnali^  of  the  sugar  beet  by  selecting  the 
densest  roots  ana  growing  seeds  nom  them,  and  ooDtinumg  this  syutem 
of  selection  for  seyeral  generations.  I  am  ghid  that  the  reaolts  of  my 
experiments  are  so  ftilly  in  harmony  with  the  experience  of  so  ^ninoit 
an  agriculturist  He  determines  the  density  of  the  juice  by  cutting  ont> 
by  means  of  a  peculiar  instrument,  a  piece  of  the  root,  which  he  rasps 
and  presses.  Small  boxes  containing  aU  the  apparatus  required  for 
the  purpose  are  sold  in  Paris,  and  described  by  M.  Vilmorin  in  a  paper 
publislied  in  No.  5,  for  March  5,  1858,  of  that  admirable  periodical,  the 
Journal  d'AgricuUure  Pratiqu9^  edited  by  M.  Barral. 
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per-centage  of  water  ia  Ugh,  a  confiideiable  niuuber  of 
roots  prematurely  produce  their  flower-stalk  as  soon  as 
the  amount  of  water  passes  90  per  cent,  which  it  does 
^ehen  the  root  reaches  about  three  pounds  in  weight. 

If  by  a  judicious  selection  of  seed,  we  could  ultimately  FroUbi- 
succeed  in  growing  crops  of  roots  having  15  or  16  per  Mty  that 
cent,  of  solid  matter,  it  seems  reasonable  to  suppose  tnat  f^^  ^I 
we  ought  also  to  be  able  to  develop  some  particular  sUtneots 
constituent  which  may  be  of  more  importance  than  the  ^^7  be 

others.   Tht»aomep4ta,are  grown  foTeuRar,  others  for  ^-^r 
oil,  others  for  fibre,  etc.:  it  would  oertamly  be  a  great  ingaeed. 

advance  in  practical  agriculture,  if  we  could  increase  the 

relative  proportion  of  each  of  these  constituents  in  the 

res{)ective  plants  which  produce  them.      That  such  an 

initial  difference  of  this  Idnd  may  exist  in  plants,  is,  I 

think,  proved  by  the  different  qualities  or  flax  seed. 

Although  the  quantity  and  quality  of  fibre  in  the  flax 

plant  are  very  much  influenced  by  the  character  of  the 

soil,  it  is  well  known  that  all  flax  seeds  will  not  produce 

the  same  quality  of  fibre  when  grown  on  the  same  land. 

Some  will  give  a  coarser  fibre,  others  an  extremely  fine 

one.  These  differences  in  seed  are  of  course  the  result  of 

the  influence  of  soil  and  climate  upon  the  plants  which 

bore  them.    There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  if  experiments 

were  made  in  this  direction,  most  important  results  would 

be  arrived  at. 

In  assuming  that  a  plant  can  transmit  its  indimdual  Indivl- 

as  well  as  its  specific  character  through  its  seed  to  the  ^^^^I 

plants  which  they  produce,  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  p^^/ 

the  action  of  this  cause  may  not  be  modified  or  wholly  may  be 

counteracted  by  the  operation  of  the  numerous  other  ™od*fl?d 

causes  acting  during  the  growth  of  plants,  especially  by  of  soU,^*^ 

the  modifying  influence  which  the  soil  exerts  m  virtue  of  etc. ; 

its  mechanical  and  chemical  constitution.    The  contrary 

must  indeed  be  the  case ;  for  the  individual  character  is, 

in  the  first  instance,  as  I  stated  in  reference  to  the  flax 

plant,  the  result  of  the  action  of  such  causes.    Whatever 

oe  the  cause  or  causes  which  produce  the  specific  cha-  ipacific 

racter  of  a  plant,  they  appear  to  be  so  powerful  as  to  ^"J™®*®' 

predominate  over  the  action  of  soil,  climate,  etc.    The 

individual  character  is  the  measure  of  the  effect  of  those 

causes  in  modifying  the  specific  type.    If  we  consider 

with  Rochleder  that  the  homcDomorphism  of  plants,  like  HomoDo- 

the  isomorphism  of  minerals,  is  the  result  of  chemical  morphism 
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of  planto  constitution, — and  the  opinion  seems  rational, — aU  modi- 
the  resait  fications  in  chemical  constitution,  whether  the j  consist  in 
oA^-'  the  production  of  an  abnormal  substance  or  in  the  de^e- 
sUttttion.  lopment  of  an  abnormal  quantity  of  one  or  more  other- 
wise normal  constituents,  must,  if  they  at  all  afiect  the 
seed,   tend  to  perpetuate  themselves — that  is,   to   pro- 
duce varieties.     But  nothing  has  yet  been  done,  strictiy 
speaking,  to  trace  the  kind  of  modification  in  chemical 
composition  which  most  affects  the  germ. 
Germs  of     I^  plants  which  produce  but  one  flower-stalk,   the 
plants     whole  of  the  germs  are  more  likely  to  have  the  same 
having    chemical  composition,  and  therefore  the  same  structure, 
er-staik '  ^^^^^  where  numerous  flower-stalks  are  formed  on  dif- 
more      ferent  parts  of  the  same  plant.    As  each  flower  may  be 
uniform  developed  at  different  periods,  the  chemical  constitution 
those      of  the  sap  may  vary  very  much  within  the  intervals  of 
having    time  between  the  lormation  of  the  several  germs,  and 
many,     consequently  a  different  character  may  be  impressed 
upon  the  germs  of  each  flower.     But  even  the  seeds  con- 
tained in  the  same  capsule  or  pod  often  vaiy  considerably 
in  size  and  density.   This  is  well  seen  in  the  leguminous 
seeds,  but  it  may  be  often  observed  even  in  the  case  of 
Sap  of     such  small  seeds  as  those  of  the  poppy.  In  timber  trees,  and 


timber    generally  in  plants  of  slow  growth,  the  constitution  of  the 
"^^       sap  appears  to  be  more  constant  and  less  liable  especially 


more 


uniform   to  rapid  modifications,  or  at  least  to  those  which  affect  the 
^■^       quality  of  the  seed,  tiian  herbaceous  plants.    This  is,  per- 
^0^'     naps,   due  in  some  measure  to  tiie  various  substances 
plants,     stored  up  in  the  vessels  and  cells,  the  produce  of  former 
growth,  which  serve  to  dilute  or  coimteract  the  modifi- 
cation.    On  this  account,  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that 
no  one  has  determined  whether  the  sap  of  the  sugar 
maple  presents  as  great  a  variation  in  composition  as  the 
quick-growing  sugar  cane  and  beet  root. 

Plants  being  composed  of  chemical  molecules  subjected 
to  the  action  of  the  force  or  forces  which  produce  the 
Physical  phenomenon  of  life,  2i  species  may  be  considered  as  simply 
tion°of  a  *  Series  of  groups  of  such  molecules,  whose  motions  fulfil, 
species,    under  a  certain  relation  of  forces,  the  condition  of  the 
most  stable  equilibrium.   So  long  as  tiie  relation  of  forces 
deviates  very  little  £rom  that  which  results  in  equili- 
brium, the  type  is  constant,  and  any  deviations  firom  it 
are  transitoiy.    If  the  deviation  be  considerable,  we  may 
have :  1.  a  modification  of  the  type,  which  may  be  in- 
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dividual  if  the  deviation  be  transitory,  or  may  result  in 
tlie  production  of  a  variety  if  constant;   or  2.  the  devi- 
ation taking  place  slowly  and  by  successive  steps,  so  as 
not  to  remove  for  a  moment  the  molecules  from  the  in- 
fluence of  the  vital  forces,  a  new  condition  of  equilibrium 
may  arise  which  would  result  in  the  development  of  a 
new  species;  or  3.  the  equilibrium  may  be  so  disturbed 
as  to  remove  for  a  moment  some  of  the  molecules  from 
without  the  sphere  of  vital  force,  the  immediate  result 
of  which  would  be  the  death  of  the  individual.    If  the  Probabi- 
transmutation  of  species  be  possible,  the  chances  of  the  ^>*y  ^^ 
production  of  a  new  one  may  be  set  down  at  not  less  jopment" 
than  one  in  several  millions  at  least;  while  the  conditions  oCnew 
of  equilibrium  must  impose  a  limit  to  the  possible  num-  ^^^i 
ber  of  species  which  can  exist  under  any  given  combina-  poasible 
tion  of  physical  conditions,  and  the  most  stable  arrange-  nnmber 
ments  would  naturally  be  those  first  attained.     Now,  ^™**^' 
from  this  point  of  view,  the  question  of  the  extent  to 
v^hich  a  species  might  be  permanently  modified  has  not 
yet,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  been  examined.  Experi- 

Although  the  action  of  chemical  agents  upon  plants  ^^^^ 
has  engaged  the  attention  of  many  distinguished  experi-  "^^^^ 
menters,  yet  beyond  the  ^eat  outline  sketcned  by  Leibi^,  made  to 
very  few  positive  data  have  been  up  to  this  acquired.  <^«5®^ 
Perhaps  the  circumstance,  that  hitherto  the  influence  of  ^'^^^^J} 
chemical  agents  has  been  only  studied  upon  the  indivi-  chemical 
duals  of  a  generation,  may  in  part  account  for  this.  agento 

Carefully  conducted  experiments  should  therefore  be  ^^^. 
made,  to  determine  the  action  of  chemical  substances  upon 

f>lants  through  the  several  successive  generations  obtained 
rom  a  single  parent  plant.  The  seed  of  each  plant,  begin- 
ning with  that  of  the  parent  plant  itself,  should  be  care- 
fully distributed  into  several  sorts,  according:  1.  to  rela- 
tive volume  and  density ;  2.  shape,  in  reference  to  normal 
type ;  3.  position  of  the  flower  on  the  plant,  especially 
with  reference  to  the  action  of  solar  rays;  4.  period  at 
which  the  flower  of  each  seed  (if  single)  or  of  each  pod, 
etc.,  was  developed ;  and  so  on.  In  this  way,  whatever 
slight  influences  might  be  exerted  on  the  different  seeds 
of  the  parent  plant,  might  be  gradually  exalted  after  two 
or  three  generations.  Such  experiments  should  not  be 
confined  to  one  or  two  families  of  plants,  because,  no 
doubt,  every  family  would  be  affected  more  or  less  dif 
ferently  by  the  action  of  the  same  causes. 
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TaUe  showing  the  hiflnence  of  Size  upon  the  rdaHvB  amount  of  water  and  §M 

matter  in  the  naually  ddtivrnted  Bulbooa  Boots. 


Name  of  Boot  examlnea. 


White    Silesian,    or 
Sugar  Beet 


Long    Bed    MaDge!< 
Wursel 


Bed  Globe  Mangel- 
Worzel 


Weight  of  Root 


For-  oontage  of  aolid 


11  7 
9  8 
7  8 

7  2 
6  12^ 
6  12 
5  10 
5  6^ 
4  8 

8  15i 


2  9 

8  18i 

2  1 

0  7 

1  0 
1  6i 

1  6 

2  10^ 
1  6 
1  2i| 
1  8 
1  8 

0  14 

1  7t 
1  15 
1  4 
1  1^ 

1  9 

2  4 

1  12 

2  6 
1  14f 
1  2 


6.42 
8.78 
18.40 
14.86 
14.21 
10.40 
12.94 
15.78 
14.10 
7.95 

9.54 
10.59 

9.41 
10.98 
10.79 
12.28 
11.88 
14.98 
18.07 
11.78 
13.70 
14.70 
14.62 

10.86 
7.05 
12.85 
11.95 
11.84 
12.82 
12  66 
18.09 
11.58 
11.64 


SoudL 


In  miffiL 


9.75 
11.19 
15.84 
15.89 
21.89 
17.48 
15.82 
19.78 
16.28 
18.76 

10.84 
12.24 
14.09 
15.62 
15.91 
14.68 
18.46 
14.72 
18.75 
19.62 
17.81 
14.28 
16.08 

10.58 
V.20 
13.50 
13.77 
13.80 
14.64 
15.41 
15.46 
15.50 
14.34 


DliferBiice  telvecB 
Lmi*  and  SauB  i 
Booti. 


I 


lBper-cn< 
•olid 


8  15 
5  15 
7 
7 
6 
5 
4 
2  12 
4    0 
8    6 
8    8 

2  11 

3  0 


i 

9 

4 
7} 
U 


i 


1 


3.38 
2.46 
1.94 
1.03 
7.18 
7.08 
2.88 
4.00 
2.18 
10.81 

1.80 
1.65 
4.68 
4.64 
5.12 
2.40 
1.63 

0.68 
7.84 
4.11 


1.41  I 

0.17 
2.15 
1.15 
1.82 
2.46 
1.82 
2.74 
2.37 
8.92 
2.70 
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NflOM  of  Root  osmiBod. 


OrtQge  Globe  Mangel- 
wurzel 


OrsDge  Globe  Maogel- 
Wanel 


Yellow  Globe  Mangel- 
WarzeL 


Parple-topAberdeen)^ 
Toroips  (Bullock)^ 

Skirving's  Improved 
Pnrple-top  SwediBb 
Turnips 


Lung's     Parple-top 
Swedish  Turnips 

Matson's  Parple-top 

East  Lothian  Par-) 
pie-top  ) 

Ashcroft's  Swedish  ) 
Tomips  J 


Fettercume  Green- 
top  Swedish  Tur- 
nips 


I 


Weight  of  Rooi 


Ltfgo. 


llML     OS. 

12     1^ 
11     9 
10    2 
9  10 

7  U 
7    0 

6  11 
4  10 
4    9 

4  2 
2  15 

7  8 

5  11 

4  8 

5  IH 

8  8 
7  13 

6  OJ 
6    0 

5  10 

9  10 

6  0| 

5  9i 

6  0 


<yfw||^, 


Ilw.   oz. 

10    5^ 
4    5 

1  14 

2  5 

1     5 

\n 

1  1 
0  11 

0  11 

1  8^ 

1  4 
1  12 
1  14 


8    8^ 


1     8 
1     1 

1  10 
1     9 


6  12^  2     6^ 


7  10 


1     8 


Per-oentage  of  solid 
matter. 


Lai«e. 


5.24 

9.96 

7.52 

11.88 

11.11 
11.66 
10.80 
9.99 
11.94 
10.68 
14.82 

12.85 
12.66 
11.58 

8.08 

10.69 
9.77 
10.61 
11.82 
10.37 

9.95 
1.200 

11.09 
11.17 


10.82 


14.40 


fftq^. 


6.66 

9.85 

11.72 

12.58 

18.77 
16.12 
18.34 
16.60 
18.86 
15.19 
14.10 

13.50 
15.40 
15.40 

8.98 

11.07 
12.75 
12.23 
12.71 
11.42 

11.21 
11.76 

14.41 
11.78 


10.52 


11.30 


Difference  between 

Large  and  Small 

BootflL 


In  weight 


Iba.    oz. 

1  12 

7  4 

8  4 
7    5 


6 
5 
5 
8 
8 
8 
1 


t 


9 
12 

9 

9 

14 

7 


5  15 
8  15 
2    5 

2    8 


8    2 

3  15| 

8  15i 

4  7 


4     6 


6     7 


Inper-cen 

Uigeof 

aoUd 

matter. 


1.42 

4.20 
0.70 

2.66 
4.46 
7.54 
6.61 
1.42 
4.51 


1.15 
2.74 
3.82 

0.85 

0.38 
2.98 
1.62 
1.39 
1.05 

1.26 


8.82 


0.56 


1 
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Weight  of  Root 

Per-oentage  of  solid 
matter. 

Olfferesoe  between 
Roota. 

Name  of  Root  examined. 

Inper-eea 

Large. 

SmaU. 

Largei 

Siuall. 

in  weight. 

tageof 

Mdld 

matter. 

Iba,    OS. 

lbs.     OS. 

Dm.    OS. 

Green-top     Swedish 

6     6 

1     7 

10.71 

11.68 

4  15 

0.97 

Tarnips 

4     8 

1     64 

11.69 

11.74 

3     11 

0.05 

3     8 

1     Oi 

11.65 

12.36 

2     7| 

0.71 

3    5i 

1    o{ 

12.80 

11.78 

2     5| 

Swedish  Tarnips  (va* 

12    4i 

2    0^ 

9.30 

11.70 

10    4 

2.40 

riety  not  determined) 

11  11 

1     1 

10.10 

11.98 

10  10 

1.88 

10    8 

1     5i 

10.35 

12.03 

9     2i 

1.68 

9  13 

1  14 

9.91 

12.19 

7  15 

2.28 

1 

8    8 

2  13 

10.94 

11.47 

5  11 

0.53 

8     2 

3  11 

11.20 

12.93 

4    7 

1.73 

8     2 

1  15 

10.63 

12.14 

6    3 

1.51 

7  15 

1     9 

10.93 

12.13 

6     6 

1.20 

7     8i 

0  14 

10.08 

12.34 

6  10^ 

2.26 

7     1 

1     5 

18.06 

12.79 

5  12 

0.73 

1 

7    0 

0  14 

11.08 

12.62 

6    2 

1.54 

6  12 

1     5i 

12.66 

20.01 

5     7} 

7.35 

6     7i 

1     3l 

13.73 

16.25 

5    4 

2.52 

6     1 

1     2 

11.18 

12.30 

4  15 

1.12 

5  11 

1  10 

11.68 

12.77 

4     1 

1.09 

Orange  Jelly  Tnmips 

5     0^ 

0  14^ 

5.67 

7.09 

4     2 

1.42 

Parsnips 

1  11 

0     6J 

12.03 

13.42 

1     4| 

1.39 

Red  Carrots 

1     9J 

0     3 

12.13 

17.81 

1     61 

5.68 

1     8« 

0     2i 

11.08 

19.72 

1     04 

8.64    ' 

1     6 

0     ^ 

12.02 

11.51 

0  12| 

Red  Sarrej  Carrots 

2  lOi 

0  12 

11.92 

13.70 

1  14i 

1.78 

White  Belgian  Car- 

3     4 

1     0 

11.69 

13.50 

2     4 

1.81 

rots 

2     6i 

0     9J 

13.17 

14.36 

1  12}!  1.19 

2     0 

0  11 

12.06 

14.04 

1     5 

1.98 

• 

1  15|   0     9 

11.10 

18.09 

1     61 

1.99 

1     H  0     Si 

12.72 

14.09 

0  14 

1.37 

1     1 

0     5 

12.65 

13.07 

0  12 

0.42 
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Abt.  V. — Observations  on  the  Motions  and  Sounds  of  the 
Human  Heart  during  life^  as  witnessed  in  the  case  of 
M,  Groux.    By  Robebt  D.  Lyons. 

THE  Scliool  of  Medicine  of  the  Catholic  University 
had  the  honour  of  first  introducing  to  the  notice  of 
the  medical  profession  in  this  city  the  interesting  case  of 
M.  E.  A.  Groux,  of  Hamburgh,  the  subject  of  congenital 
fissure  of  the  sternum.^ 

The  almost  imique  conformation  of  parts  observable  in 
the  centre  of  M.  Groux's  chest  in  front,  offers  to  the  phy- 
siologist and  the  practical  physician  a  rare  opportunity  congeni- 
for  making  researches  on  the  motions  and  sounds  of  the  ul  fissure 
human  heart  and  lungs  during  life.     These  organs  are,  o'**«J"- 
by  an  anatomical  condition  of  parts  of  almost  unexampled  i^Qrooz. 
rarity,  partially  exposed  to  touch  and  sight  in  the  person 
of  M.  Groux.     I  had  been  familiar  with  the  history  of 
this  instructive  case,  having  for  the  last  two  or  three 
years  traced  M.  Groux's  progress  through  Europe  by  the 
reports   and  publications  of  the  various  academies  and 
learned  societies  before  which  he  had  been  successively 
presented.     On  his   arrival  in  this  city  I  therefore  felt 
that  I  was  best  carrying  out  the  spirit  of  my  duties  to  the 
Catholic  University  axul  to  science  in  makmg  the  earliest 
possible  arrangements  for  a  siance  with  M.  Groux,  and 
in  thus  securing  to  our  students  the  advantage  of  a  perso- 
nal observation  of  the  phenomena  of  the  heart's  motions 
and  sounds  during  life,  m  a  case  of  such  singular  interest 
to  the  science  of  medicine. 

It  was  likewise  my  desire  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
making  a  full  and  patient  exploration  of  M.  Groux,  with 
a  view  to  the  determination  of  some  points  of  great  prac- 
tical moment  to  the  physiologist  and  physician  in  con- 
nection with  the  phenomena  of  the  heart  and  lungs  in 

'  M.  Groux  was  sabsequently  presented  to  the  class  at  the  Meath  Hos- 
pital by  Dr.  Stokes,  also  to  the  Pathological  Society,  the  Surgical  So- 
ciety, and  at  other  places  in  this  city.  The  Council  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy  appointed  a  oommiBsion  to  investigate  and  report  on  M. 
Groux's  case.  The  following  gentlemen  were  nominated  to  form  the 
commission:  Sir  Henry  Marsh,  Dr.  Stokes.  Dr.  Corrigan,  Dr.  Cu- 
sack,  Dr.  Adams,  Dr.  Harrison,  Dr.  Law,  Dr.  Williams,  Dr.  Wilde, 
Dr.  Lyons.  The  commission  presented  their  report  to  the  Council 
B.L  A,  and  it  will  appear  in  the  ensuing  rolume  of  the  Academy's  Pro- 
ceedings. 
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health  and  disease.  The  results  of  these  researches  I  pro- 
pose to  put  forward  briefly  in  this  paper.  I  have  to  tender 
my  best  acknowledgments  to  M.  Gix)ux  for  the  kindness 
and  patience  with  which  he  submitted  to  my  prolonged 
and  repeated  examinations,  continued  on  one  occasion  for 
nearly  three  hours. 
Eztrome  "^^  opportunities  for  observing  the  action  of  the  human 
rarity  of  heart  have  been  of  great  rarity,  and  our  knowledge  of  its 
this  con-  complicated  functions,  and  the  harmonious  movements  of 
tion.  its  several  parts,  is  almost  wholly  derived  from  azialo^cal 
reasoning.  Vivisections,  or  experiments  performed  on 
living  animals,  combined  with  observations  on  fljiimiili^ 
in  vimich  artificial  respiration  has  been  established  after 
the  destruction  of  the  nervous  centres,  have  abundantly 
shown  us  how  the  similar  parts  in  the  lower  orders  of 
creation  perform  their  allotted  functions;  and  on  the 
whole  it  does  not  admit  of  reasonable  doubt  that  our  con- 
clusions from  experiment,  and  their  applications  to  the 
explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  the  central  organ  of  the 
circulation  in  man,  are  well  founded.  But  it  has  ever  been 
a  grand  desideratum  in  the  Science  of  Medicine  to  have 
the  opportunity  of  confirming  our  reasonings  and  con- 
clusions by  the  direct  and  immediate  exploration  of  the 
motions  of  the  human  heart  by  our  organs  of  sight  and 
touch,  which  constitute  as  it  were  the  high  court  of  appeal 
for  the  final  decision  of  all  physiological  and  pathological 
questions  in  dispute. 

The  extraor<£nary  rarity  of  the  opportunities  for  sub- 
mitting tiie  phenomena  of  the  human  heart  to  these  tests 
(of  sight  and  touch)  will  be  best  appreciated  when  it 
1^         is  stated  that  since  the  time  of  the  illustrious  Harvey,  the 
Groax*8  great  practical  expoimder,  if  not  the  sole  or  even  eariiest 
case  ^e  discoverer  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  M.  Groux  s 
onro.      case  constituted  till  very  recently  only  the  second  in- 
cord.       stance  upon  record  in  wnich  the  physiologist  and  physi- 
cian have  had  the  means  of  investigating  by  ocumr  in- 
spection and  the  sense  of  touch  the  motions  of  the  heart 
in  man.' 

The  case  observed  by  Harvey  is  of  much  interest  in 
^■^■^^~~"^-^— ^i"     I      I  ^-»»— — »— ^— ^— — ^»^^»^-^^— ^»i»^»»^^i^— ^-^■^i^j^— i^^^i^^»^^»^^»^^^i» 

*  It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  we  exclude  firom  oonaideration  here 
those  instances  of  fcetuses  surviying  birth  but  a  few  hours,  in  which  the 
heart  was  partially  exposed  by  congenital  malformation  of  the  thorade 
or  abdominal  walls.  No  account  during  life  is  preserved  of  the  specimen 
of  ectopia  cordis  abdominalis  in  the  Museum  of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital, 
taken  from  a  man  set.  47. 
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connection  with  M.  Groux*s,  and  as  it  has  but  rarely  found 

its  way  into  pages  accessible  to  the  general  reader,  I  think 

it  will  be  of  advantage  to  cite  its  details  in  this  place.  The 

particulars  of  this  case  are  given  by  Harvey  in  conjSrma- 

tion  of  his  assertion  that  the  heart  is  itself  insensible.  His  Heart  in- 

account  is  as  follows : —  iensiWe. 

"  Meantime,  I  cannot  be  silent  on  the  remarkable  fact 
that  the  heart  itself,  this  most  distinguished  member  in  the 
body,  appears  to  be  insensible. 

**  A  young  nobleman,  eldest  son  of  the  Viscount  Mont-  Harvey*t 
^ornery,  when  a  child,  had  a  severe  fidl,  attended  with  ^  ^^ 
n-acture  of  the  ribs  of  the  left  side.    The  consequence  of  ^f^i^ 
this  was  a  suppurating  abscess,  which  went  on  discharg-  Montgo- 
ing  abundantly  for  a  long  time  from  an  immense  gap  m  ^^' 
his  side ;  this  I  had  from  himself  and  other  credib^  per- 
sons who  were  witnesses.    Between  the  eighteenth  and 
nineteenth  years  of  his  age,  thoB  young  nobleman,  haying 
travelled  through  France  and  Italy,  came  to  London, 
haying  at  this  Lie  a  yexy  large  o^  cayit^  in  his  ride! 
through  which  the  lui^,  as  it  was  believed,  could  both 
be  seen  and  touched.   When  this  circumstance  was  told  as 
something  miraculous  to  his  Serene  Majesty  King  Charles,  ^ 
he  straightway  sent  me  to  wait  on  the  yoim^  man,  that  I  Charles 
mie^ht  ascertam  the  true  state  of  the  case.     And  what  did  <iir«ct8 
I  &d?   A  young  man,  well  grown,  of  good  complexion,  "'^^i: 
and  apparently  possessed  of  an  excellent  constitution,  so  mine  the 
that  r  thought  tne  whole  story  must  be  a  fable.     Having 
saluted  him  according  to  custom,  however,  and  informed 
him  of  the  king^s  expressed  desire  that  I  shoidd  wait  upon 
him,  he  immediately  showed  me  everything,  and  laid 
open  his  left  side  for  my  inspection,  by  removing  a  plate  Plate 
vniich  he  wore  there  by  way  of  defence  against  accidental  ]Jo™  ^ 
blows  and  other  external  injuries.      I  found  a  large  open  p^^^^ 
apace  in  the  chest,  into  wmch  I  could  readily  introduce  heart ; 
three  of  my  fingers  and  my  thumb ;  which  done,  I  straight- 
way perceived  a  certain  protuberant  fleshy  part,  affected  the  plate 
with  an  alternating  extrusive  and  intrusive  movement;  ""?*J!**'» 
this  part  I  touched  gently.    Amazed  with  the  novelty  of  h^i^ex 
such  a  state,  I  exammed  everything  a^ain  and  again,  and  poeed  to 
when  I  had  satisfied  myself,  I  saw  that  it  was  a  case  of  old  ***°*^*** 
and  extensive  ulcer,  beyond  the  reach  of  art,  but  brought 
by  a  miracle  to  a  kind  of  cure,  the  interior  being  invested 
with  a  membrane,  and  the  edges  protected  with  a  tough 
skin.     But  the  fleshy  part  (whicn  I  at  first  took  for  a 
mass  of  granulations,   and  others  had  always  regarded  as 
I.  31 


caae. 
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Palsat-  ^  portion  of  the  lung),  &om  its  pulsating  molioiis  and 
ingbody  the  rhythm  they  observed  with  the  pulse — when  the  fin- 
en^ne-  gerg  of  one  of  my  hands  were  applied  to  it,  those  of  the 
•opposed  other  to  the  artery  at  the  wrist — as  well  as  from  tk^  dis- 
tobeth«  cordanoe  with  the  respiratory  movements,  I  saw  was  no 
'""C^  portion  of  the  lung  that  I  was  handling,  but  the  apex  of 
Harrej  ^®  heart !  covered  over  with  a  layer  of  &ngous  flesh  by 
deter-  way  of  external  defence,  as  commonly  hi4>pens  in  old  foul 
thk  bod  ^^^-  '^®  servant  of  this  youn^  man  was  in  the  habit 
to  be  the  daily  of  cleansing  the  cavity^  from  its  accumulated  soides 
heart      by  means  of  injections  of  tepid  water ;  after  which  the 

i>late  was  applied.     With  this  in  its  place  the  young  man 
elt  adequate  to  anj  exercise  or  expedition,  and  in  short 
he  led  a  pleasant  life  in  perfect  safety. 

"  Instead  of  a  verbal  answer,  therefore,  I  carried  the 
young  man  himself  to  the  king,  that  his  Majesty  might 
.    with  nis  own  eyes  behold  this  wonderfiil  case :  that,  in  a 
man  alive  and  well,  he  might,  without  detriment  to  the 
individual,  observe  the  movements  of  the  heart,  and  with 
his  proper  hand  even  touch  the  ventricles  as  they  con- 
King      tracted.    And  his  most  excellent  Majesty,  as  well  as  my- 
a!amin    ^^'  acknowledged  that  the  heart  was  without  the  sense 
the  case  o^  touch ;  for  the  youth  never  knew  when  we  touched  his 
with       heart,  except  by  the  sight  or  the  sensation  he  had  through 
Haryey.  ^^  external  integimient. 

"We  also  particularly  observed  the  movements  of  the 

^^Trffed  ^^<^)  ^'>  ^^^^  ^  ^^^  diastole  it  was  retracted  and  with- 
withsys-  drawn,  whilst  in  the  systole  it  emerged  and  protruded; 
toie,  re-  |^d  the  sy  Stole  of  the  heart  took  place  at  the  moment  the 
!^^^  diastole  or  pulse  in  the  wrist  was  perceived.  To  conclude, 
diastole,  the  heart  struck  the  walls  of  the  chest,  and  became  pro- 
minent at  the  time  it  bounded  upwards,  and  underwent 
contraction  in  itself". 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  observations  of  Harvey  and 
his  royal  brother-investigator  were  not  elucidated  by  the 
revelations  of  the  stethoscope,  the  discovery  of  which  was 
reserved  for  the  nineteenth  century. 

We  shall  defer  any  discussion  of  the  phenomena  pre- 

sented  in  this  remarkable  and  unique  case,  hitherto  all 

but  forgotten  in  the  records  of  medicine,  until  we  have 

studied  the  phenomena  presented  in  M.  Groux's  case. 

Phjaieal      ^*  Grroux  is  about  twenty-seven  years  of  age,  rather 

oonfor-    small  in  stature,  but  well  formed,  and  of  light  and  active 

ul*lt"    build.     He  is  habitually  pale,  or  rather  ^ow  in  com- 

Qronx :    plexion,  but  his  frame  is  well  rounded ;  and  though  at 
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one  period  of  delicate  habit,  and  having  once  suffered  he  enjn^-i 
from  pleuritis  of  the  left  side,  he  has  enjoyed  excellent  ^^  i 
health  for  the  last  three  years,  during  his  active  life  of  ^^^^' 
scientific  peregrination.    The  remarkable  condition  which 
gives  such  interest  to  his  case,  is  that  of  a  congenital  fis- 
sure in  the  middle  line  of  the  chest  in  firont,  covered  by 
thin  integument,  and  caused  by  want  of  union  of  the  uon^of  * 
symmetrical  lateral  valves  of  the  sternum  or  breast-bone,  thobrcut- 
whioh  in  his  person  seems  to  have  undergone  develop-  ****"*  *"^ 
ment  by  two  Imes  of  ossification.    The  several  points  of '''°^"^' 
ossification  which  correspond  to  the  several  suboivisions 
of  the  breast-bone,  assumed,  it  maybe  supposed,  the  con- 
dition of  two  parallel  ossific  lines  ranged  on  either  side  of 
the  middle  hne.    Arrest  of  ossific  deposit  in  the  mesial 
line  took  place,  as  the  result  of  which  the  lateral  halves  thefis- 
of  the  bone  in  its  further  process  of  growth  maintained  J^J^^ 
an  independent  existence.    Such  I  believe  to  have  been  urested 
the  moae  of  development  in  this  case,  resulting  in  the  develop- 
subdivision  of  the  sternum  into  symmetrical  lateral  halves  ™*"^  °**' 
with  no  connecting  medium,  ex<4pt  at  the  inferi&r  end  of  L'*^' 
the  bone,  where  in  the  situation  of  the  normal  xyphoid 
cartilage,  a  strong  and  dense  ligamentous  band  forms  a  paru  of 
means  of  junction.  A  long,  nanx>w,  irregularly-triangular  breast- 
fissure,  depressed  to  a  variable  extent  oi  one-K>urth  of  an  ^!^"^' 
inch  to  one  inch,  is  thus  formed,  the  base  of  which  is  situ-  )yy  ug^. 
ated  at  the  interclavicular  space,  and  the  apex  is  limited  meat. 
by  the  ligamentous  band  above  mentioned.    The  fissure 
is  of  irregular  outline  on  both  margins,  and  presents  a 
contraction  at  a  point  corresponding  to  the  line  of  the 
fourth  rib.     The  edges  of  the  fissure  are  capable  of  being 
approximated,  and  even  partially  overlapped,  by  volun-  Yiaann 
taty  muscular  effort  on  the  part  of  M.  Groux ;  while  can  be 
he  is  again  capable  of  greatly  mcreasing  the  width  of  the  enlarged 
fissure  by  the  acUon  of  another  set  of  muscles.    The  ac-  ^wcud" 
companying  diagram  will  explain  the  position,  shape,  and  at  will, 
relative  dimensions  of  the  fissure,  and  will  likewise  enable 
us  to  explain  with  greater  precision  the  motions  and 
other  phenomena  of  the  several  parts  observable  in  it 
from  aoove  downwards;  they  will  subsequently  become 
the  subject  of  description  in  aetail. 

As  shown  in  llie  diagram,  the  fissure  may  be  subdi- 
vided into  two  portions — an  upper  and  a  lower:  the  lat- 
ter is  the  more  contracted  and  the  more  deep,  and  is  like- 
wise that  in  which  the  parts  of  the  circulating  apparatus 
are  more  difficult  of  detection  and  exploration  by  sight 
and  touch.     (This  diagram  is  only  a  plan  of  the  parts!) 
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FiMore  The  upper  portion  of  the  fissure  is  that  part  which  is  of 
diviaiblA  i^qj^  immediate  interest  in  connection  with  the  phenomena 
iipper"  <>f  certain  parts  of  the  heart  and  lungs  brought  into  Tiew. 
and  A  The  dimensions  are,  from  A,  stemo-clavicular  articula- 

}^^  tion,  to  B,  projection  of  sternum  inwards  on  level  of  fbortli 
rib,  3^  incnes ;  tiie  lateral  width  fix>m  C  to  D  in  the  quies- 
cent condition  is  1^  inches;  its  greatest  width  at  the  same 
level,  imder  the  conditions  of  maximum  expansion,  is 
determined  by  me  with  all  the  requisite  precautions,  was 
found  to  be  2i  inches. 

The  letter  X  corresponds  to  the  dte  of  the  ligamentous 
band  which  unites  the  two  portions  of  the  sternum  in- 
feriorly. 

It  is  to  be  premised  that  the  results  of  meet  caiefiiDy 
made  and  repeated  stethoscopic  examinations  hare  satia- 
Nodiaoo-  fied  ^6  ^At  there  is  no  discoverable  ^gn  of  organic  lesion 
▼enbie  of  the  heart  or  its  appendages  in  the  case  of  M.  Giouz; 
sign  of  j^  j  ^jr^  opinion  is  mlly  concurred  in  by  many  eminent 
diMMB  observers.  The  pulse  is  seventy-two,  the  cardiac  action 
of  th«  regular,  and  quite  free  from  abnormal  sound  of  any  kind, 
heart.  j^q  following  is  the  procka  verbal  of  a  carefully  con- 

ducted examination  of  the  phenomena  presented  in  M. 
Groux.  They  were  taken  down  by  an  assistant  firom  my 
dictation. 

Pheniomefia  recogmtaNe  by  Sight, — M.  Oroux  m  qtueeeenl  ooa- 

dition, 

TwoYisi-     O^-  !•    There  is  an  oblong  pulsation  visible  in  the 

biepnl-   direction  EF;  it  disappears  with  a  long,  slow,  waving 

tatioDt.    action,  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow.   There  is  a  slighter, 

fainter  vertical  pulsation  in  the  direction  of  O  H. 

II.     Two  movements  are  visible  in  the  first  pulsation; 
Fintpol-  one  a  slow  and  apparently  double  motion,  in  which  the 
aatioa     body  seems  to  come  towards  the  sur&ce,  and  take  a  direo- 
powd.    ^^^  ^™  ^^P  ^  superficial,  and  slightly  firom  left  to 
right;  the  other,  shorter,  more  distinct,  ana  with  a  direc- 
tion from  superficial  to  deep,  and  from  before  and  the 
right  backwards  and  to  the  left,  being  accompanied  with 
an  indrawing  of  the  integument  covering  the  point  A. 
Pq]^^         III.     By  careful  observation,  a  slight  motion  is  observ- 
tion  at     able  and  above  X,  corresponding  to  the  site  of  the  ensiform 
*J^^  cartilage ;  this  motion  becomes  very  distinct  on  forcible  in- 
**'^'**'  spiratioD,  being  then  attended  with  protrusion  and  retrac- 
tion of  a  portion  of  integument  about  one  inch  in  diameter. 
IV.     In  the  peffectiy  quiescent  condition,  only  a  very 
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slight  and  limited  wave,  conliiiuous  with  the  vertical  ^1^8^^ 
wave  H  6,  is  visible  at  the  root  of  the  neck.    The  action  ]^t^ 
of  the  vessels  of  the  neck  is  not  otherwise  viable.  neck.- 

V.  In  a  fiivourable  li^ht,  a  manifest  and  appreciable 
interval  of  about  two  radial  pulses  is  seen  to  exist  be-  Intmrat 
tween  the  oblique  wave  E  F  and  the  vertical  wave  H  G.  ^'^^^^ 

VI.  In  the  quiescent  condition,  there  is  only  a  very  s^p^d 
slight  wavey  movement  at  a  point  one  inch  below  and  H  G. 
one  inch  within  the  lefk  nipple.  ^^^^^ 

YII.  The  motions  of  iC  F  and  of  X  are  manifestly  ^!^ 
not  synchronous,  the  forward  motion  of  E  F  correspond-  meut 
ing  pretty  nearly  with  the  retractile  motion  at  X.  x^oT^ 

Phenomena  recognizable  by  Touch.    "  ^^ 


VIII.  The  impulse  of  E  F  appears  to  be  like  that  of 
a  rounded  and  oblong  body ;  it  is  produced  apparently 

by  a  mdual  but  not  very  slow  filling;  its  disappearance  Impalie 
or  subsidence  is  quick  and  rapidly  completea;  its  first  <^^^- 
impact  is  distinctly  dngle,  but  its  disappearance  is  ac- 
companied by  the  sense  of  a  second  deeper  shock,  when 
the  fingers  are  permitted  to  follow  its  retraction. 

IX.  There  is  a  very  strong  and  vigorous  resistance  to  Strong 
the  finger,  pressed  deeply  into  the  seat  of  this  pulsation.    P'»>»»t>«n 

X.  A  weak  double  and  thrilling  pulsation  is  felt  on  p^^JI^. 
pressing  deeply  into  the  fissure  opposite  the  second  rib ;  a 
similar  weak  double  thrilling  impulse  is  felt  on  pressing  Doobie 
the  index  finger  deeply  behind  the  sternal  end  of  the  tbriUing 
right  cUvicle.  '"^^""^ 

XI.  The  motion  at  X  is  not  attended  with  percep- 
tible impulse  in  the  quiescent  condition,  but  on  deep  in-  Impulw 
spiration  a  diffused  impulse  can  be  felt  in  that  situation,  ^^  ^' 
but  it  is  not  Bynclirpnous  with  the  modpn  E  F.  t^Z 

XII.  The  cardiac  impulse  is  readily  perceptible  to  spiration. 
the  hand  placed  flat  on  the  precordial  region ;  the  apex 

beat  is  most  perceptible  through  a  surface  of  about  an  Caidiac 
inch  in  diameter,  midway  between  the  left  border  of  the  impaiM 
fissure  and  the  left  nipple,  and  only  slightly  below  the  ^^^"^ 
level  of  this  latter  point. 

Phenomena  recognizable  by  Auscultation. 

Xin.  Both  cardiac  soimds  are  audible  in  this  same 
atuation,  the  first  having  somewhat  of  a  clear  and  hard 
quality  of  tone ;  above  this  point,  the  first  is  fuller  and  has  cardUu: 

Sreater  body  of  tone ;  the  second  is  everywhere  clear  and  aoandi 
istinct ;  both  sounds  are  clearly  audible  on  the  inferior  n«"°«'- 
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portion  of  the  right  fragment  of  the  sternum ;  the  first  has 

here,  however,  a  muffled  character^  and  the  second  is  not 

so  loud  as  when  heard  to  the  left  of  the  fissure. 

Both  XIV.    In  the  upper  part  of  the  fissure,  over  the  dia- 

'^^"uf     gonal  pulsation  E  F.  boths  ounds  are  conveyed  to  the  ear 

audible     *5.,*.  iii-*  i  •'^ 

above      ynth  an  intensely  loud  rmging  character:  they  preserve 
clavidcs.  their  natural  relations  as  to  duration;  the  second  is  nome- 
times  most  distinctly  rediiplicated. 

XV.  With  the  bell  of  the  stethoscope  half  above  the 
Localiaed  clavicles,  two  sounds  are  very  distinctly  heard,  the  first 
r"'*"ht'  of  which  is  fiill  and  ringing,  the  second  is  here  very 
carofid.    clear,  strong  and  loud,  and  pi^ominates  over  the  other. 

XVI.  Over  the  rij?ht  carotid,  both  sounds  are  audible, 
the  fiist  being  attended  with  a  slight  but  very  percep- 
tible bellows  murmur;  I  cannot  detect  this  in  the  len: 
the  second  sound  is  very  clear,  loud,  and  certainly  the 
predominant  one  in  both  carotids. 

XVII.  With  Groux's  stethoscope  behind  the  sternal 
end  of  the  clavicles,  both  sounds  are  distinctly  audible. 

Second    Over  E  F,  the  sounds  axe  the  same  as  before ;  me  second 

^^       is  perhaps  the  more  intense  and  loud ;  the  second  sound 

intense    is  everywhere  throughout  the  fissure  most  intensely  loud; 

through-  jj^  jjr^Q  right  carotid  the  same  soimd  is  heard  as  before, 

sure.       ^^^  there  is  much  more  difficulty  in  hearing  the  sounds 

of  the  left  carotid  with  this  instrument  (a  small  glass  bell, 

with  a  flexible  india  rubber  tube  fitted  upon  it). 

Interval      XVIII.    The  diagonal  impulse  E  F  and  the  apex  beats 

£  Fand  ^^^  pl&ce  very  nearly  at  the  same  time;  the  fonner,  in 

apex-      my  opinion,  slightly  precedes  the  latter.   This  is  the  more 

beat.       perceptible  when  the  two  are  felt  with  the  one  hand.    No 

pressure  that  can  be  safely  borne  can  produce  a  murmur 

m  the  situation  H  G,  though  the  stethoscope  was  pressed 

back  so  as  nearly  to  touch  the  spine. 

XIX.    In  deep  inspiration,  followed  by  slow  and  corn- 
Great  di-  plete  expiration,  the  diagonal  pulsating  mass  E  F  comes 
of  E^F  °   prominently  forward  and  appears  subdivided  into  two,  by 
a  kind  of  hour-glass  contraction,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
very  strong  pulsation  is  seen  and  felt  in  the  second  and 
third  intercostal  spaces,  especially  when  the  tips  of  the 
fingers  are  pressed  deeply  in  between  the  ribs. 
^j3^?^*'       AX.    The  feather  experiment  shows  a  distinct  interval 
riment.    between  the  diagonal  pulsation  E  F.' 

'  This  simple  but  very  demonstrative  experiment  is  time  perfbnned : 
the  feathered  portion  of  an  ordinary  quill  is  mado  to  adhere  by  the 
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XXI.    With  the  sphygmoscopes,  the  diagonal  motion  Sphyg. 
precedes  by  a  short  but  appreciable  interval,  the  beat  of  JJIJ^P^ 
the  heart's  apex.*  tttrai.  ' 

Before  discussing  the  phenomena  presented  in  M. 
Groux's  case,  we  may  here  insert  a  brief  account  of  a 
somewhat  similar  instance  of  deficiency  of  parts,  which 
constitutes  the  third  example  since  the  days  of  Harvey  Detaiisof 
of  a  condition  of  the  anterior  wall  of  the  thorax  admit-  a  third 
ting  exploraUon  of  tb^  cardiac  movements. 

Blnmdahier,  son  of  a  master  cartwrigbt,  a  boy  of  fonrteeD, 
laboQis  nnder  a  deformity,  consistiiig  chiefly  in  a  very  decided 
hnmp  and  a  lateral  carvatore  of  the  spine,  accompanied  by  a 
deyiation  of  the  ribs,  some  of  which  are  imperfect. 

The  inclination  of  the  vertebral  colnmn  commences  about  the 
middle  of  the  cervical  region,  is  directed  at  first  from  left  to  right 
and  backwards,  then  almost  transversely;  and  finally,  directly 
from  above  downwards,  thus  forming  the  figure  of  a  tamed 
Roman  S. 

The  greater  convexity  of  the  thorax  corresponds,  therefore, 
anteriorly  to  the  right  half,  posteriorly  to  the  left  half.  The  right 
side  deviates  inwards,  the  left  oatwards,  and  the  greatest  trans- 
verse diameter  of  the  chest  bisects  the  stemam,  and  answers  to 
the  mferior  angle  of  the  left  scapnla. 

The  following  points,  observed  on  the  anterior  aspect  of  the 
thorax,  are  worthy  of  remark : — 

1.  The  stemnm  is  wider  than  in  the  normal  state,  and  is 
directed  obliquely  from  above  downwards,  and  from  right  to 
left. 

2.  Of  the  left  ribs,  the  first  alone  b  articulated  to  the  stemam ; 
the  second  terminates  at  the  distance  of  two  and  a  half  inches 
from  that  bone;  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  descend  at  first 
almost  in  a  straight  line  from  the  hollow  of  the  axilla,  and  stop 
at  three  inches  from  the  sternum ;  and  the  others,  articulated  to 
one  another  by  a  common  cartilage,  form  from  left  to  right  a 

medium  of  some  viflcid  lubstance  to  the  thoracic  parietet  immediateljr 
over  the  pulflatiog  body;  motion  communicated  to  the  feather  becomei 
very  apparent  at  its  firee  extremity,  and  the  interval  between  two  con- 
tignooa  motions  is  thus  readily  recognizable. 

*  The  sphygmoscope  is  a  simple  instrument  thus  made :  a  small  glass 
tube,  tenmnatiog  in  a  bell,  is  closed  with  a  tympanum  of  caoutchouc ; 
a  flexible  caoutchouc  tube,  of  any  required  length,  is  attached  to  this 
tube,  and  in  its  turn  terminates  in  a  small  glass  tube  of  two  or  three 
inches  in  length ;  any  coloured  fluid  contained  \n  this  compound  tube 
receives  a  wave  from  any  pulsating  body  with  which  the  bell  (stopped 
by  the  caoutchouc  tympanum;  is  brought  into  contact.  If  one  sphyg- 
moscope be  filled  with  red  fluid,  and  another  with  blue,  the  difference 
in  time  of  two  contiguous  pulsating  bodies  is  made  very  evident,  one 
coloured  \*avc  rising  in  one  of  the  tubes,  while  the  other  falls  in  the  next 
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Can       semQanar  arch,  and  terminate  at  half  an  inch  from  a  radimenUrj 
■ome-      xiphoid  appendix. 

mttir  ^*  ^  conseqoenoe  of  this  malformation  and  of  the  abaenoe  of  a 

to  M.  portion  of  the  ribe,  there  exiata  on  the  left  aide  of  the  chest  a  aort 
Grouz*!.  of  triangle  with  the  base  above  formed  by  the  first  rib  and  the 
lower  edge  of  the  great  pectoral  moscle,  the  trancated  apex  being 
directed  downwards ;  at  the  right  superior  angle  is  the  nipple ; 
the  ddes  of  the  triangle  are  three  and  a  half  inches  long,  its  snr- 
face  is  half  an  inch  lower  than  that  of  the  rest  of  the  diest. 

4.  In  this  triangular  space  are  situated  the  inferior  organs  of 
the  thorax,  covered  only  by  the  skin,  beneath  whidi  the  move- 
ments of  the  heart  and  of  a  portion  of  the  left  lung  are  distinctly 
seen. 

5.  The  motions  of  the  heart  are  observed  at  the  upper  ang^  of 
the  space  just  described.  A  movement  from  left  to  ligfat  is 
plunly  distinguished,  and  on  palpation  the  impulse  of  the  heart  is 
felt  immediately  under  the  skin,  appearing  reduplicated,  and  eon- 
sisting  of  two  shocks,  the  one  longer  and  stronger,  the  other 
shorter  and  weaker. 

The  first  is  isochronous  with  the  systole,  the  second  follows  the 
first  and  the  systole,  simulating  a  weak  and  rapid  rebound. 

The  motions  of  the  lung  are  easily  recognised  by  an  elevation 
and  depression  isochronous  with  inspiration  and  expiration,  and 
by  the  edge  of  the  lung  covering  the  heart  gliding  alternately  fiom 
left  to  right. 

6.  On  percussion  it  is  found  that  the  heart  extends  firom  the 
place  where  the  impulse  is  perceived  to  the  right  under  the 
sternum,  and  downwards  as  far  as  the  xiphoid  cartilage,  and  that 
it  has  rather  a  transverse  direction  from  left  to  right  and  from 
before  backwards ;  consequently,  it  is  probable  that  the  part  of 
the  heart  which  pulsates  in  the  triangle  corresponds  to  a  portion 
bf  the  left  ventride. 

Moreover,  percussion  in  the  upper  angle  of  the  triangle  yields  a 
clear  sound  over  a  cucumference  of  two  square  inches,  which, 
therefore,  covers  a  part  of  the  left  ventricle,  and  occupies  the 
greatest  extent  of  the  triangle ;  the  inferior  third  furnishes  a 
completely  dull  sound,  and  contains  the  stomach,  as  well  as  the 
left  lobe  of  the  liver. 

7.  Auscultation  discloses  in  the  free  portion  of  the  heart  the 
two  normal  sounds,  the  first  being  longer,  and  being  emphasised. 
In  the  rest  of  the  precordial  region  the  two  sounds  continue  the 
same,  although  they  are  weaker  on  account  of  theur  distanoe.  The 
acoentuaUon  is  always  laid  upon  the  first,  which  extends  towards 
the  free  part  of  the  heart,  and  corresponds  to  the  stronger  impulse 
already  mentioned.  The  second  sound,  which  b  Sorter  and 
weaker,  corresponds  to  the  second  shock,  which  presents  the  same 
characters. 

On  the  contrary,  in  the  region  in  which,  as  would  appear  from 
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the  dear  sound  yielded  on  percossion,  a  portion  of  the  left  long 
exists,  a  Tesicnlar  mnrmnr  alone  is  heard ;  in  the  lower  third  of 
the  triangle,  where  the  dnlness  is  detected,  the  ear  percdvcs  no 
soond* 

The  results  of  my  first  examination  of  M.  Grpux,  made^ 
with  considerable  care,  were  such  as  I  have  stated.  At 
subsequent  periods  I  again  examined  M.  Groux  with 
much  attention  (I  do  not  here  speak  of  those  occasions  on 
which  I  took  part  in  the  investi^tions  and  observations 
made  by  the  Commission  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy). 

In  my  subsequent  investigations,  1  found  the  visible  and  j^^^i. 
tactile  phenomena  very  much  as  already  described:  but  tionai 
the  following  results  of  auscultation  were  determined  ^^''^^*~ 
by  careful  exploration  of  the  oval  tumour  E  F  with  the 
flexible  stethoscope  and  glass  bell,  which,  as  before,  we 
shall  denominate  *'  Groux s  Stethoscope**: 

Obs.  XXII.    On  placing  the  glass  bell  over  the  oval  tu- 
mour with  the  least  possibk  pre^ure  which  was  sufficient 
to  maintain  contact,  a  single  short  and  rather  faint  sound  siogi« 
was  audible;  the  same  sound  was  heard  when  the  glass  CUnt 
bell  was  maintained  in  contact  with  the  tumour  by  a  ^^^  '° 
small  quantity  of  adhesive  substance.    When  an  ordi-       * 
nary  stethoscope,  with  a  very  small  bell,  was  held  over 
the  tumour,  contact  being  maintained  by  the  most  deli- 
cate pressure  possible,  a  similar  sound  was  likewise  heard 
with  this  instrument;  but  it  required  the  utmost  nicety  in 
the  adjustment  of  the  ordinary  stethoscope,  to  obtain  the 
purely  single  character  of  the  sound.    It  became  apparent 
to  the  observer  that  a  very  slight  amount  of  pressure 
was  sufficient  to  replace  the  single  sound  which  seemed 
proper  to  the  tumour  itself  by  a  well-marked  and  dis-  tbusoond 
tinctly  double  sound,  much  more  loud  and  intense,  and  replaced 

fiving  the  impression  that  it  was  derived  from  a  more  ^^if^ 
eeply  seated  source.     This  double  sound   could  be,  piMeore 
as  It  were,  produced  at  will;  with  such  pressure  over  be  made. 
the  tumour  as  was  barelv  sufficient  to  maintain  contact, 
the  stethoscope  detectea  a  distinctly  single  sound  of  the 
characters  already  specified; — a  sbght  amount  of  pres- 
sure brought  the  instrument  in  contact  with  a  deeper  Deepw  • 
body  having  two  distinct  sounds.     This  alternation  of  body 
single  and  double  sound  could  be  produced  according  as  ^^^^^ 
the  instrument  was  placed  lighdy  over  the  tumour  or 
pressed  deeply  into  the  fissure,    l  dwell  upon  this  point, 
Decause,  after  repeated  examination  and  the  exercise  of 
every  possible  precaution,  I  can  see  no  ground  for  doubt- 


menft  m 
question. 
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ing  its  accuracy,  thoagH  I  am  aware  that  the  ezutenoe 
of  a  special  single  sound,  referrable  to  the  oval  pulniting 
body,  has  been  called  inquestion  by  eminent  autnortiy. 

Before  we  proceed  to  examine  in  detail  the  several 
phenomena  presented  in  this  interesting  case,  it  will  be 
well  to  consider  in  the  first  instance  what  conditi(Hi8 
normal  or  j^athological  could  be  regarded  a  priori  as 
capable  of  giving  nse  to  the  motions  and  sounds  in  ques- 
tion.    They  may  be  enumerated  as  follows : — 
Condi-         In  the  portion  of  the  human  chest  corresponding  to  the 
^Tf  ^  congenital  fissure  in  M.  Groux  s  sternum  we  meet  with : 
proda^        I*         ^^^  Auricles  of  the  Heart  (portions  of  them). 
cing  the       JI.       The  Ventricles  of  the  Heart  (portions  of  them). 

UlinTin       m*      '^^^  Puhnonary  Artery. 
«-n.  in       j^^      ^^^  Aorta  and  its  Arch. 

y.       The*Artena  Innominata. 

VI.  The*Carotid  Arteries  (parts  of  them) . 

VII.  The  Superior  Vena  Cava. 

Vin.  The  Inferior  Vena  Cava  (part  of). 

IX.  Portions  of  the  Lungs. 

X.  Morbid  Conditions,   as  aneurisms  and  tumours 

of  other  kinds. 

It  may  be  observed  that  our  remarks  are  practically 

limited  in  M.  Groux^s  case  to  the  consideration  of  the 

phenomena  presented  by  the  first  five  of  the  causes  here 

enumerated.    They  comprise,  as  will  be  seen,  the  most 

essential  parts  of  the  central  apparatus  of  the  circulation, 

namely,  the  four  chambers  of  the  heart,  and  the  great 

vessels  which  spring  from  it,  and  which  maintain  on  the 

one  hand  the  pulmonic,  and  on  the  other,  the  systemic 

circulation.     For  reasons  presently  to  be  specified  I  shall 

Vena      exclude  firom  consideration  in  this  place  any  phenomena 

cava       referable  to  the  causes  indicated  under  the  ninth  head. 

caiw^ex-  ^^^  Venae  Cavae  in  like  manner  must  be  regarded  as  not 

eluded,    coming  practically  within  the  scope  of  the  observer  in 

the  present  instance.     The  Superior  Cava  it  is  true,  if  it 

retains  its  normal  position  in   M.   Groux^s  chest,  must 

occupy  a  position  at  no  very  considerable  depth  in  a  line 

corresponoing  to  the  posterior  surface  of  the  left  border 

of  the  right  half  of  the  sternum.    It  might  be  supposed, 

therefore,  that  in  a  fissure  such  as  that  presented  in  M. 

Groux^s  case,  this  vessel  could  be  felt,  or  that  at  least 

some  indications  of  its  presence  could  be  detected  in  the 

situation  above  described*    After  the  most  careful  exami* 

nation  of  all  parts  of  the  fissure,  the  most  minute  and  <^e* 
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licate  tactile  exploration  of  the  aeveral  parts  c(mtained  in 
it,  and  the  most  careful  auscultation,  i  am  not  satisfied  saperior 
that  I  was  at  any  time  able  to  define  a  part  which  I  carte  not 
should  be  warranted  in  concluding  to  be  the  vessel  in  ^^^  ^  ^^ 
question.    Of  its  presence  in  the  situation  it  occupias  ^^re!" 
normally,  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt,  while  at  the  same  time 
its  movements  and  sounds,  if  any,  and  the  physical  chA- 
racteis  of  its  walls,  are  such  as  not  to  admit  of  the  vessel 
being  detected  by  any  of  the  means  of  exploration  now 
at  our  command. 

With  respect  to  the  class  of  causes  included  under  the  ^^  '^~ 
tenth  head,  I  am  persuaded  that  in  the  case  of  M.  Groux,  ^pp^ 
there  are  no  tenable  grounds  for  presuming  the  exist-  aneuria- 
ence  of  aneurismal  conditions,  pulsatile  sacs  with  fluid  ?*?  ^°' 
or  semi-nuid  contents,  receivmg  a  communicated  wave  \^  pr^. 
from  the  impact  of  contiguous  vessels,  or  of  other  similar  sent. 
morbid  states  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 

This  opinion  must,  it  appears  to  me,  be  arrived  at, 
from  the  absence  of  aU  signs  and  symptoms  having  the 
characters  of  those  resulting  from  aneurisms  or  other  tu- 
mours, which,  of  necessity,  produce  the  eatrinaio  phe- 
nomena of  eccentric  pressure  and  interference  with  sono- 
riety.^  The  intrinsic  phenomena  of  thoracic  tumours 
may,  perhaps,  find  some  parallel  in  the  signs  presented  by 
the  parts  within  the  figure;  but,  as  will  presently  be- 
come evident,  these  (the  intrinsic)  phenomena  are  fiilly 
explicable  on  the  hypothesis  that  tiiey  are  caused  by  the 
normal  action  of  normal  parts;  and  we  thus  of  necessity 
eliminate  abnormal  causes,  which  no  longer  require  con- 
sideration. 

We  have  now  narrowed  the  sphere  of  our  researches  Eiimina- 
to  the  consideration  of  the  heart  and  its  appendages,  the  *'<>°  ®^"1^ 
great  vessels,  pulmonary  artery  and  aorta.     Proceeding  ^^^ 
as  we  have  done,  par  voie  d  eaclusion^  it  may  be  now  the  heart 
affirmed  that  we  can  recognize  no  other  causes  for  the  »°<*  »*" 
phenomena  presented  in  the   congenital  fissure  in  M.  SJ^JJ,' 
Grouxs  sternum,  than  the  four  chambers  of  the  heart, 
and  the  two  great  vessels  just  mentioned,  some  or  all  of 
which  it  is  to  be  next  shown  are  singly  or  collectively 
concerned  in  the  causation  of  the  impulses  and  sounds  in 
question.    It  may  be  as  well  to  remark  again,  that  for 


*  See  a  paper  by  the  author  on  the  Diagnosia  of  Aneuriani,  Dub. 
Quarterly  Journal  of  Medicine,  May,  1 850,  in  which  a  general  method  for 
the  Diagnoaia  of  latrathoracic  Tumours  is  developed. 
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,  the  time  we  exclude  from  conncleration  at  preaeat  the 

*  pbenomena  manifeatly  lefenble  to  the  motioiis  of  the  an- 

'  teiioT  borders  of  botn  lungs,  of  which  more  hereafter. 

We  eball  now  study  in  the  order  in  which  we  have 

already  conadered   them,    the 

parte  presented  in  the  fi»are, 

with  the  view  of  aamgning  to 

each  its  special  interpretation. 

The  most  prominentand  strik- 
ing phenomena,  and  those  which 
firat  arrest  the  attention  of  all 
observers,  are  the  motions  and 
sounds  of  the  oblong  or  oral 
>-  body,  the  axis  of  the  pulsation 

of  which  is  in  the  line  £  F  (»ee 
ZHaoram).  I  have  described  two 
motions  m  this  body  (Oba.  EL, 
p.  456),  one  slow  and  apparently 
ledupUcated,  in  which  it  cornea 
to  the  surface :  it  4s  obviously 
the  motion  of  a  part  being  filled 
with  fluid.  The  other  motion 
is  that  of  a  body  expelling  fluid 
by  contraction  of  its  panetes. 

The  phenomenapresented by 
this  oval  body  (E  F  in  Dia- 
gram) must  be  referred  to  the 
action  of  some  one  or  other  of 
the  following  causes : — 

L  The  »ytbo\9  and  diartole  of  the  fiight  Auricle  of  the  bewt  CAp- 
poidiz  w  other  pcrticn  of  it). 

Left  Auricle  of  the  heart  (iu  Ajificndiz 
or  other  part  c€  It,  in  Nine 
abnonnsl  poeitioD  of  parts). 

Bight  Ventricle  of  the  hewt  (portioa 
cfit). 

Left  Tontride  of  the  heart  (portko  of  it 
hi  aomg  abnonnal  po«i&»  of 
part.). 

Aorta. 

Pnhnoiiai7  Arterj. 

Arteria  Innominsta. 

If  we  omit  IV.,  I  believe  it  may  be  said  that  each  of  the 
other  causes  here  n>eciGed  has  been  assumed,  and  its  effi- 
ciency for  the  production  of  the  phenomena  in  question 
muntained  by  able  observers.  In  evidence  of  the  diver- 
sity of  the  opinions  held  on  this  point  and  the  authoiity 
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of  their  advocates,  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  mention 
the  following  instances: — 

Professor  Virchow  considers  the  pulsating  body  to  be  y,',chofr 
the  cone  of  the  pulmonary  artery.    Trauoe  regards  it  regards 
as  apart  of  the  right  ventricle;  by  others  again  it  is^^^ 
stated  most  confidently  to  be  the  aorta.  ^Iimo. 

Discarding  all  controversial  discussion  of  the  opinions  of  oary 
others,  I  will  proceed  to  discuss  the  grounds  upon  which  ^^T- 
I  conceive  the  true  nature  of  this  pulsating  body  can  be 
|>roved  by  a  logical  necessity  from  the  several  observa- 
tions we  nave  recorded,  and  which  admit  of  being  veri- 
fied by  all  inquirers  who  devote  sufficient  time  and  pa- 
tience to  the  investigation.  I  shall  be  the  more  exphcit 
in  the  adducing  of  proofi  of  the  natiure  of  this  body,  as 
it  manifestly  and  aamittedly  constitutes  the  key  to  the 
whole  series  of  actions  presented  in  the  fissure. 

Two  observations  which  can  be  determined  with  regard 
to  it  with  a  precision  which  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired, 
seem  to  me  to  closely  narrow  the  circle  of  admissible 
causes. 

Carefijl  exploration  must  satisfy  the  observer  that  it  is 
a  body  with  comparatively  thin  and  yieldinfif  walls :  8uch  „  „  . 
is  not  either  ventricU  of  the  heart    .  .  "y"  * 

Under  certain  conmtions  it  requires  an  increase  of  vo-  with 
lume,  and  is  thrown  prominently  forward  as  a  dilated  ^«^'**'° 
saccular  body,  to  an  extent  which  it  is  impossible  to  con- 
ceive any  portion  of  the  ventricular  walls  could  undergo  j^^^ 
by  any  amount  of  distension:  it  is  equally  impossible  to  markable 
conceive  that  either  the  pulmonary  artery  or  the  aorta  *«««••• 
could  rapidly  dilate  to  the  e2^nt  observed  in  the  tu- 1^^ 
mour,  and  as  rapidly  subside. 

The  conditions  imder  which  this  maximum  distension  poimo- 
of  the  oval  tumour  is  reached  are  such  as  directly  affect  nary 
the  right  auricle,  right  ventricle,  and  pulmonary  artery,  •^'y®' 
but  in  no  way^  affect  the  aorta,  except  in  so  far  as  pro-  f^^]^  ^^^ 
bably  for  the  time  to  diminish  the  absolute  quantity  of  reach  the 
blood  it  receives  firom  the  ventricle.    They  are  as  follows :  ""• 

Obs.  XXm.  M.  Groux makes  a  very  deep  inspiration,  ofdUv 
and  then  very  slowly  and  gradually  expires  until  he  expels  ution. 
as  much  air  as  possible  fix)m  the  lungs.     During  this  latter  Proceaa 

Srocess,  that  of  forcible  expiration,  the  oval  body  gra-  ^  ^^^^^ 
ually  fills  with  a  succession  of  waving,  more  and  more  tion^b 
rapidi,  and  in  the  end  fluttering  irregular  motions:  in  this  effected, 
process  it  comes  prominently  forward  as  a  somewhat  oval 
tumour  otat  lea$t  three  or  four  times  its  original  volume ; 
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in  its  state  of  maximum  distension  it  exhibits  a  partial  sub- 
Partial    division  into  two  portions  separated  by  a  slight  hoiizontal 
•iVm  of '  depression.     These  actions  are  very  characteristic  of  the 
£  F        filling  of  the  right  auricle  and  the  distension  of  it  by  venous 
when  in  blood  by  reason  of  the  obstruction  offered  by  the  lung,  in 
maxi-'    the  condition  it  is  caused  to  assume  during  forcible  expi- 
mamdis-  ration,  to  the  circulation  through  the  pimnonory  artery, 
teofioii.   which  reacts  upon  the  right  ventricle,  ana  so  upon  the  ligLt 
auricle.     It  may  be  a  question  whether  a  dilated  state  of 
this  part  has  not  been  produced  artificially  by  the  repeated 
distension  of  it  in  the  experiment  just  descrioed,  which,  as 
Probable  being  one  of  great  interest,  M.  Groux  with  his  charao- 
diiau-     teristic  courtesy  exhibits   at  least   twice   during  every 
aoride     '^^^^^9  though  it  is  attended  with  not  a  little  personal  di^- 
in  M.      tress.     The   series   of  actions  here  described  is  to  me 
Groaz.    conclusive  evidence  that  the  tumour  in  question  is  a  part 
of  the  right  auricle  of  the  heart,  probably  (from  the 
cause  just  specified)  an  enlarged  and  dilated  appendix. 
But  there  are  other  evidences  which,  if  not  individually 
so  striking,  are  such  as,  when  taken  conjointly,  to  leave 
no  doubt  upon  my  mind  of  the  nature  of  the  principal 
pulsating    body    m    the   fissure;    and  this   pomt   once 
settled,  it  becomes  as  it  were  the  key  for  the  correct  in- 
terpretation of  the  remaining  phenomena.     The  impulse 
(in  line  E  F)  of  this  oval  boof  (right  auricle),  is  not  syn- 
chronous with  that  which  taxes  place  close  beside  it  in 
£  F  not  the  line  H  G,  nor  with  that  at  the  point  X,  nor  again  with 
synchro-  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  situation  of  the  cardiac  apex  below  the  left 
with       nipple — (Obs.  V.  and  VII.). 

H  0  or       The  motion  H  G,  visible  in  favourable  conditions  of 

^^5      light,  and  traceable  upwards  into  the  neck,  is  manifestly 

apex.      ^A^  of  a  vessel  of  large  calibre ;  the  upper  part  of  it  must 

be  referable  to  the   arteria  innominata  and  the  ri^ht 

carotid.     The  aortic  walls  cannot,  it  is  true,  be  as  satisuMS- 

torily  defined  in  the  normal  situation  of  the  vessel,  as 

Nature  of  might  be  supposed  a  priori  to  be  possible ;  yet,  in  the  ab- 

^^^    sence  of  any  proof  of  irregular  origin  or  distribution  of  the 

vessel,  it  is  not  unsafe  to  presume  that  it  occupies  nearly 

its  normal  position,  though  perhaps  it  is  placed  somewhat 

de^. 

The  pulsation  H  G  is  presumably  that  of  the  aorta,  and 
in  its  upper  part  certainly  that  of  the  innominata  and 
carotid.  Now  this  pulsation  is  posterior,  in  point  of  time, 
to  that  of  E  F  (right  auricle). 

In  the  normal  action  of  the  several  portions  of  the  heart, 
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we  know  that  the  systole  and  diastole  of  the  following 
parts  are  severaUy  synchronous  in  successive  pairs: — Synchro- 
(a),  the  two  Auricles ;  (i),  the  two  Ventricles ;  (c),  the  ^^^ 
I^ulmonary  Artery  and  Aorta ;  and  the  order  of  the  actions  "^    "** 
of  these  parts  is  that  in  which  they  are  here  enumerated. 
It  is  clearly  deducible  &om  the  foregoing  that  the  pulsa- 
tion £F  is  not  that  of  tJie  Pulmonary  Artery;  if  it  were, 
it  should  and  would  be  synchronous  with  that  of  the  Aorta  .^.  t^' 
«id  Innprniiiato  HG.  /  i^ti^of 

It  will  be  interesting,  I  think,  to  place  before  the  pnimo- 
reader  at  this  point  one  of  those  brief  and  luminous  pas-  °*^ 
sages  of  Harvey,  in  which  he  so  well  describes  the 
motions  of  the  heart  and  its  several  parts.     "  First  of  all",  Harvey's 
observes  this  great  anatomist,  '*  the  auricle  contracts,  aad  aeoonot 
in  the  course  of  its  contraction,  throws  the  blood  (which  it  *>J  ■<^^»®»* 
contains  in  ample  quantity  as  the  head  of  the  veins,  the  ^  ^^  '* 
storehouse  and  cistern  of  the  blood)  into  the  ventricle, 
which  being  filled,  the  heart  raises  itself  straightway, 
makes  all  its  fibres  tense,  contracts  the  ventricles,  and  per- 
forms a  beat,  by  which  beat  it  immediately  sends  the 
blood  supplied  to  it  by  the  auricle  into  the  arteries ;  the 
right  ventricle  sending  its  charge  into  the  lungs  by  the 
vessel  (the  pulmonary  artery),  which  is  called  vena  arte- 
riosa,  but  wnich,  in  structure  and  fimction  and  all  things 
else,  is  an  artery ;  the  left  ventricle  sending  its  charge  into 
the  aorta,  and  through  this  by  the  arteries  to  the  body  at 
large". 

The  results  of  my  own  observations  lead  me  to  concur 
in  the  accuracy  and  truthfidness  of  this  description  of  the 
order  of  the  cardiac  movements,  and  I  cannot  conceive  ^^ 
by  what  perverted  ingenuity  of  research,  or  what  desire  gronnda 
for  the  ectat  of  novelty  of  opinion,  it  has  been  recently  for  ©on- 
attempted  to  substitute  anouier  order  of  actions  for  that  ^^7 
which,  smce  the  time  of  Harvey,  has  been  not  alone  re-  "^'^ 
ceived  on  his  authority,  but  confirmed  by  innumerable 
vivisections. 

The  normal  action  of  parts  may  then  be  briefly  summed 
up  thus: — ^Auricles,  Ventricles,  Aorta,  and  f^ulmonary 
Artery.  But  each  of  these  actions  is  double ;  each  part 
has  a  motion  of  diastole  and  a  motion  of  systole,  and  each 
part  has  an  interval  of  quiescence  or  non-action.  The 
synchronism,  succession,  and  dependence  of  these  several 
actions,  may  perhaps  be  thus  expressed. 
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Synchro- 
nism and 

sion  of 
cardiac 
actions. 


Proofs 
from 
sound  of 
£F. 


A. 

I.  Auricukr  diastole, 

II.  Auricular  systole, 
in.  Ventricular  diastole,  - 

IV.  Ventricular  systole,     - 

V.  Ventricular  repose, 


B. 

1.  Ventricular  repose. 

2.  Ventricular  diastole. 

3.  Bepose  of  Aorta  and  Falmo- 

nary  Artery. 

4.  Diastole  of  Aorta  and  Palmo- 

nary  Arteiy. 

5.  Systole  of  Axxrta  and  Pulmo- 

naiy  Artery, 
rides. 


It  must  be  undeistood  that  the  several  arteries  specified 
in  the  columns  A  and  B,  are  not  perfectly  synchronous^ 
in  pairs  taken  one  each  &om  opposite  and  corresponding 
portions  of  these  scales,  as  li.  with  2,  III.  with  3,  etc. 
Each  element  of  cardiac  action  in  the  column  A  slightly 

f>recedes  in  point  of  time  the  corresponding  one  in  co- 
umn  B. 

We  have  now  to  arrange  under  their  proper  heads  the 
several  motions  and  sounds  observable  in  and  near  the 
congenital  fissure  in  M.  Gxoux.  We  have,  on  the  grounds 
already  specified,  determined  the  oval  pulsating  tumour  EF 
to  be  a  part  of  the  Right  Auricle.  It  presents  a  motion  of 
diastole  and  dystole : — ^the  diastole  is  gradual,  and  the  re- 
sult of  successive  actions;  the  systole  is  likewise  gradual, 
though  a  more  active  movement  than  the  diastole ;  it  is 
slightly  vermicular,  which  can  be  appreciated  best  by  the 
tips  of  the  fingers  ranged  in  line  over  it.  Neither  of  these 
actions  is  one  of  much  force  or  resistance.  As  already 
stated,  the  systole  is  attended  by  a  slight  but  appreciable 
single  soimd  when  the  bell  of  the  Groux  stethoscope 
is  ^ntly  placed  over  it,  such  force  only  being  used 
as  IS  sufficient  to  maintain  apposition  (Obs.  zxiii.  p. 
461) ;  if  the  bell  be  retained  m  apposition  by  any  glu- 
tinous material,  the  same  result  is  produced,  if  the 
fingers  be  pressed  with  even  but  little  force  upon  the 
Auricle  (oval  tumour  E  F)  a  distinctly  double  shocK  is  per- 
ceptible to  the  touch,  and  with  the  bell  of  the  Groux  or 
of  the  ordinary  stethoscope,  two  distinct  sounds  are  audi- 
ble unless  the  precaution  be  adopted,  as  already  explained 
of  using  extremely  light  pressure  upon  it.  As  stated 
(Obs.  XXIII.)  the  single  or  the  double  sound  is  producible 

'  I  wish  here  to  draw  attention  to  the  uncommon  conAuion  of  terms 
consequent  on  the  erroneous  use  of  the  words  synchronous  and  iso- 
chronous. The  former  refers  to  the  simultaneous  action  of  parts  moring 
at  the  same  time,  as  of  pendulums  of  equal  or  unequal  length ;  isochro- 
nous signifies  the  equality  of  motion  in  equal  times  of  pendulums  of  the 
same  length. 
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at  will  by  graduating  the  amount  of  pressure  employed  sin(;i«or 
with  the  stethoscope.  duuUa 

An  obvious  and  to  my  mind  siifBcient  explanadon  ^^^ . 
of  these  phenomena  is  the  following : — To  the  finger  uL  1*^'' 
and  the  stethoscope,  placed  lightly  upon  the  delicate  will 
and  yielding  walls  of  the  Auricle,  a  single  impulse  and 
a  single  sound,  each  proper  to  the  Auricle  itself,  is  percept- 
ble.  Any  increase  of  pressure  causes  the  yielding  walls 
of  the  Auricle  to  recede  before  the  finder  or  the  stetho- 
scope which  is  then  brought  into  immediate  relation  with 
the  walls  of  the  canus  arteriosus  pulmonalis^  or,  as  it  is  other- 
wise denominated,  the  infundibulum  of  the  right  Ventricle, 
at  its  junction  with  the  Pulmonary  Artery;  a  portion 
of  this  vessel  itself  is  likewise  in  this  situation  overlapped 
by  the  Auricle,  and  its  motions  are  felt  and  heard  through 
the  compressed  auricular  substance  when  the  fingers  or 
stethoscope  are  made  to  impinge  with  any  force  upon  the 
oval  tumour  E  F. 

The  observation  of  Virchow  is  therefore  partially  right,  virehow** 
for  it  is  undeniable  that  the  cone  of  the  pulmonary  artery  obearva- 
occupies  the  position  in  question ;  but  it  is  here  over-  *»<>"• 
lapped  by  tlie  auricular  apoendix,  the  presence  of  which,  ^^^ 
as  well  as  its  single  soima  and  imoulse,  would  seem  to 
have  been  overlooked  by  this  usually  most  accurate  ot>* 
server. 

We  have  therefore  in  the  situation  of  the  oval  tumour  to  Two  dii- 
consider  two  causes  of  motion  and  sound :  one  superficial  tinet 
and  single;  the  other  deeper  seated  and  double.     "J^®  J|JJS^**' 
superficial  motions  and  sounds  are  those  of  the  Auricle ;  and 
they   are,  it   is  almost  needless  to  repeat,   single :    the  tound  in 
deeper  are  those  of  the  pulmonary  artery .  £^5^^^**" 

An  observation  of  great  interest  and  importance  dedu- 
cible  firom  the  foregoing  is  to  be  here  noticed :    The  pul-  ^^^  ^^ 
monary  arteiy  possesses  two  distinct  impulses  and  two  Uons  and 
distinct  sounds.  ^^o 

We  have  seen  that  the  motions  of  H  G  are  presumably  !^°^.>.  * 
those  of  the  Aorta,  and  certainly  in  the  upper  part  those  nary 
of  the  arteria  innominata.      It  will  not  be  wrong  to  »«^»««'y 
conclude  as  follows: — The  Pulmonary  Artery  and  Aorta  *"^j^ 
are  shown  by  the  exploration  of  the  congenital  fissure  in 
M.  Groux  to  possess  a  double  impulse  and  a  double  sound. 

This  observation  is  of  great  interest,  and  not  without 
importance  and  some  practical  bearing  upon  the  physiolo- 
gical patholo^  and  diagnosis  of  Aneurisms. 

In  connection  with  this  important  observation,  the  posir 

I.  32 
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tive  detenniiiation  of  which  we  owe  to  the  &cility  of 

Airthor't  exploration  presented  by  M.  Groux's  case,  I  beg  leave  to 

thmla'  ^  allowed  to  cite  here  some  conclusions  advanced  by  me 

lt(50.      on  a  former  occasion'  (1850).    "  The  column  of  blood  in 

the  arch  and  superior  part  of  the  thoracic  aorta  must  be 

considered  as  subject  to  two  forces  acting  at  an  appreciable 

interval,  viz.,  the  ventricular  and  arterial  systoles,  the 

influences  of  which  must  be  supposed  to  be  combined  and 

simultaneous  on  particles  of  blood  at  a  distance  from  the 

heart ;  for  in  no  other  way  can  we  explain  the  single  pal* 

sation  of  the  carotid,  femoral,  and  radial  arteries". 

"  The  sequence  of  actions  may  be  considered  to  take 
place  as  follows: — The  blood  contained  in  the  arch  of  the 
aorta,  receiving  an  impetus  from  the  left  ventricle,  is  set 
in  motion  towards  the  extremities ;  but  before  it  can  be 
propelled  to  any  great  distance,  it  receives  the  additional 
systole  of  the  first  portion  of  the  aorta,  and  now  continues 
its  course  impelled  by  the  combined  influence  of  two 
forces,  that  oi  the  ventricular  systole  being  as  it  were 
overtaken  by  that  of  the  arterial.  It  is  highly  probable 
that  their  force  becomes  thus  simultaneous  m  their  action 
in  some  part  of  the  descending  thoracic  aorta,  and  that 
the  ordinary  impulse  of  the  abdominal  aorta  and  its 
branches,  as  well  as  that  of  the  carotid,  radial,  and 
femoral,  is  single**.  The  conjecture  was  then  hazarded, 
that  the  impulse  in  the  ascending  portion  of  the  aorta  was 
likewise  single,  except  in  cases  of  aneurism.  And  in  the 
conclusions  drawn  in  this  memoir  respecting  the  motion 
and  sounds  of  aneurism  the  following  observations  occur: 

*'  7th.  That  there  b  a  point,  to  be  yet  determined,  situated 
at  a  certain  distance  from  the  centre  of  the  drcalation,  on  the 
cardiac  side  of  which  two  impulses  and  two  soandis  may  in 
general  be  expected  to  attend  aneurism,  and  on  the  distal  side 
of  which  these  tumonrs  are  generally  characterised  by  a  single 
impulse  and  a  single  sound ;  and  that  on  the  aortic  trunk,  the 
prime  point  at  which  the  second  impulse  and  second  sound  are 
lost,  is  yet  to  be  ascertained '. 

Theie  "^g  derive  from  the  examination  of  the  motions  and 

^*^  sounds  presented  in  the  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery  in  M. 

firmed  6roux*s  case,  an  important  and  direct  confirmation  of  the 

t'Hl^^  views  suggested  in  the  passages  just  cited,   and  which 

'  In  Dubfin  Quarterly  Journal  cfMedieuu^  May,  1850: — Obeerradons 
on  the  Motions  and  Sounds  of  Aneurism,  the  mechanism  of  their  produc- 
tion, and  their  diai^iostic  ralue.  See  also  the  French  translation  of  this 
jfiemoir  by  M.  Aran. 
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have  not,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  been  put  forward  by  other  in  Bf . 
observers.*  Groux* 

The  next  phenomenon  of  interest  is  that  of  the  motion  ^^^ 
at  the  point  X :  it  is  but  slightly  visible  in  the  perfectly  j^^tj^n 
<juiescent  condition  of  M.  Groux*s  chest,  but  on  deep  of  point 
inspiration  a  manifest  and  vigorous  pulsation  is  seen  and  ^  *">* 
felt.     It  then  gives  the  idea  of  being  caused  by  the  im-  ^^^^  ^ 
pact  on  the  finger  or  stethoscope  of  a  body  with  dense  qoietoent 
and  resisdng  walls,  and  acting  with  considerable  force.  *^^ 
Its  motion  is  posterior  in  pomt  of  time  to  that  of  the  ^     ^^ 
auricle  EF,  and  anterior  by  a  slight  but  appreciable  in-  rior  in 
terval  to  that  in  the  line  of  the  aorta,  HG.   It  is  synchro-  !»•»*  of 
nous  with  that  seen  and  felt  below  the  left  nipple,  that  of  ^"^^  ^° 
the  hearths  apex-beat  ^  pnoedet 

There  is  m  my  mind  no  possibility  of  regarding  this  ^  G* 
movement  otherwise  than  as  that  of  a  portion  of  the  right 
Ventricle :  in  the  position  in  which  it  is  presented,  the  J  *•  ™*** 
character  of  the  movement,  and  its  relation  in  point  of  right 
time  to  the  other  motions  in  the  cardiac  region,  and  in  veotride. 
all  other  essential  particulars,  we  find  that  it  corresponds 
with  the  phenomena  of  motion  and  sound  which  we  Know 
to  be  those  of  the  right  ventricle. 

The  remarkable  phenomenon  described  in  Obs.  XXIII., 
p.  465,  now  demand  attention.     The  extraordinary  force      ^ 
of  the  cardiac  pulsations  presented  when  M.  Groux  per- 
forms the  respiratory  acts  described,  must,  I  think,  be 
referred  to  powerfully  increased  ventricular  contractions, 
and  these  I  am  disposed  to  regard  as  chiefly  assignaible 
to  the  Right  Ventricle.    The  auricle  dilates  to  several 
Tohimes;    the  whole   heart   appears  to  undergo    some 
change  c^podtion,  and  the  pulsaticMis  are  felt  witn  power-  pQ^g^. 
fill  resistance  when  the  fingers  are  pressed  deeply  into  tions  in 
the  second,    third,    and   fourth    intercostal   spaces.     It|"J«"*^ 
would  appear  as  if  the  heart  underwent  a  kind  of  rota-  that  oi 
lion,  the  apex  bein^    elevated,  and  the  mass    of  the  right 
dilated  right  ventri<3e  coming  t6  He  close  under  the  ▼«"^'*c*«- 
above-named  intercostal  spaces  to  the  left  of  the  sternum. 
The  mechanism  of  their  action  is  probably  as  follows:-^ 

By  the  gradual  expulsion  of  the  air  &om  the  lungs, 
the  pulmonary  tissue  becomes  reduced  to  a  minimum  of 

*  It  would  be  TCiy  desirable  that  tbti  phenomena  in  M.  Grouz't  case 
should  be  sabmitted  to  that  nmthematically  accurate  recording  instru* 
ment,  the  kTmographion  of  Ludwig.  I  tnut,  whon  M.  Gruux  visits 
Vienna  next,  he  will  undergo  a  careful  ejuuninutlun  at  the  hands  of  n\y 
eminent  friend,  Professor  Ludwig. 

32* 
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Mecha-   capacity.    The  lungs,  in  proportion  to  their  diminished 
mdn^   volume,  become  less  and  less  capable  of  receiving  and 
tionof    circulating  the  mass  of  blood  sent  into   them  at  each 
these      stroke  of  the  right  ventricle.   There  is  then  an  obstruction 
nienm '     niomentarily  increasing  to  the  passage  of  the  blood  through 
dimi-      the  pulmonary  artery;  less  and  less  blood  is  therefcoe 
nisbed     discharged  from  the  ventricle  at  each  contraction:  the 
of^Qonu  '^^ntricfe,  and  finally  the  auricle,  become  surchareed  with 
Blood      blood,  constantly  pouring  into  the  latter  from  the  vena 
accuma-  cava.     The  auricle  becomes  dilated   and  distended;  its 
HAt^^    dilated  appendix  is  that  body  found  in  the  fissure:   the 
ventricle,  same  happens  with  the  ventricle,  the  force  of  the  pulsa- 
tions of  which  momentarily  increases  in  the  efiTorts  to 
overcome  the  obstruction  and  discharge  the  Uood  with 
which  it  is  loaded  to  excess:  it  is  during  this  over-action 
of  the  ventricular  walls  that  the  inordinately  powerful 
pulsations  are  felt  in  the  intercostal  spaces. 

But  a  stage  is  quickly  reached  beyond  which  it  is  not 
possible  that  this  condition  of  things  can  exist;  there  is 
a  momentary  period  of  almost  complete  apnaea,  after 
which  the  muscular  tension  of  the  expiratory  effort  is 
relaxed,  a  sudden  and  deep  inspiration  takes  place,  and 
the  normal  action  of  parts  is  forthwith  restored. 

A  remarkable  power  of  arresting  the  radial  pulse  ia 
Arrest  of  Possessed  by  M.  Groux.     This  suspension  is  effected  by  a 
radial      scries  of  short  and  rapid  inspiratory  efforts,  after  which 
pulse      the  breath  is  forcibly  held.     The  result  is  somewhat  the 
Groux.    ^^6  ^  ^  ^^®  former  experiment— distension  of  the  au- 
ricle, but  not  to  the  same  amount.    It  was  repeatedly  en- 
deavoured to  determine  with  positive  acciuracy  whether  the 
^        ^  carotids  ceased  to  beat  at  the  same  time  with  the  radials ;  but 
tidi        owing  to  the  strong  action  into  which  the  muscles  of  the 
cease  to    neck  are  thrown  in  ihis  experiment,  it  was  not  easy  to 
*^J"    determine  the  matter  with  certainty.     It  did  seem  on 
radials?   some  Occasions  that  the  carotids  ceased  to  beat  for  a  bii^ 
interval.     How  the  act  of  stopping  tha.  radial  pulse  is 
effected,  must  be  a  matter  of  speculation.    This  power  is 
possessed  hy  other  individuals.*    It  may  be,  and  probably 
IS  effected,  in  M.  Groux's  case,  by  the  cone  of  tne  lun^* 
apex  on  either  side  being  made  to  press  upon  the  subcb- 
vian  artery  in  a  direction  from  below  upwards. 


*  It  is  almost  unnecessarjr  to  say  that  tlie  mode  of  stopping  the  pulaa 
at  the  wrist,  alluded  to  here,  is  not  that  m  which  the  arm  is  forcitdj 
retracted,  and  the  subclavian  artery  strained  against  the  first  rih. 
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Amongst  the  most  remarkable  instances  of  the  volun-  Volun- 
tary powers  which  M.  Groux  has  acquired  over  the  action  tary 
of  certain  parts  are  those  alluded  to  already,  by  which  ^^^ 
a  reduction  of  the  pulmonaiy  tissue  to  a  minimum  capa-  by  M. 
city  for   air  and  blood  is  effected.     This  condition  has  Groax 
been  alread]^  sufficiently  noticed.     Another  effect  is  that  °^*' 
of  withdrawing  the  anterior  borders  of  the  lungs,  to  the  and  re- 
extent  on  the  left  side  of  effecting  the  removal  of  the  pul-  ^ piraiory 
monary  structure  totally  from  in  front  of  the  heart   This  "®^®°'' 
likewise  has  been  already  sufficiently  studied.     A  third 
effect  (less  remarkable  in  my  opinion)  is  that  of  protru-  protm. 
ding  the  anterior  borders  of  the  lun^  in  the  fissure:  this  sion  of 
is  accomplished  at  will  on  either  side,  but  apparently  to  ^°°8>  '^ 
a  greater  extent  on  the  right  than  on  the  leu.     On  the     "'*' 
right  side  an   irregularly  globular  or  oblong  mass  is 
caused  to  protrude  from  beneath  the  right  half  the  ster- 
num :  it  gives  the  usual  percussion  sounds  of  pulmonary 
substance,  and  of  its  nature  there  can  be  no  doubt.   I  will 
take  this  opportunity  to  observe,  that  after  careful  con- 
sideration 01  the  phenomena  in  question  referable  to  the 
voluntary  movements  of  retraction  and  extrusion  of  the  noood- 
pulmonary  substance,   I  cannot  see  that  they  offer  any  ciiisioD|i 
basis  whatever  for  speculations  bearing  upon  the  mode  of  !|f°^J^*' 
connection  of  the  emphjoeina  of  the  lu^:  and  having  ^'.nr." 
said  so  much,  I  shall  abandon  this  subject,  which,  it  ap-  tion  of 
pears  to  me,  has  been  made  the  ground  of  much  unprofit-  ^^1^^' 
able  discussion. 

It  is  somewhat  singular,  and  the  observation  is  one  ^^^ 
frauj^ht  with  great  interest,  that  while  M.  Groux   has  i^^ 
acquired  a  certain  amount  of  voluntary  power  over  the  acquirwi 
movements  of  the  lungs,  he  seems  to  be  quite  incapable  ^^^^^' 
by  any  effort  of  the  ^11  of  interfering  mth  the  move-  j^'^^ 
ments  of  the  heart.      True  it  is,  he  can  distend  the  over 
auricle  in  the  manner  already  described,  and  he  can  like- 1""^> 
wise  arrest  the  pulsation  of  the  radial  arteries ;  but  both  mbms 
i/iose  effects^  it  is  to  be  remembered^  are  brought  about  in-  none 
directly  by  the  aaency  ofths  lunge.  M.  Groux,  then,  seems  ^^ 
to  want  entireiy  that  direct  voluntary  power  over  the 


move- 


hearths  movements,  said  to  have  been  occasionally  mani-  meot«. 
fested  in  the  human  subject,  as  in  the  celebrated  case  of  j^„y 
Colonel  Townsend.  such 

I  shall  now  sum  up  seriatim,  by  way  of  conclusions  and  «/'/'«'^««' 
corollaries,  the  results  which  I  tmnk  have  been  gained  to  fnji^" 
science  and  to  practical  medicine  from  the  minute  study  and  refer- 
of  the  phenomena  presented  in  M.  Groux's  case.  ***^*  '^ 
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Concitt-       I-  It  appears  to  me  that  we  have  gsdned  bj  the  stadjr 
Bii>n8.      of  M.  Groux's  case  much  precise  knowledge  of  the  force, 
vigour,  and  general  importance  of  the  motions  and  sounds 
^"'        of  the  Right  Auricle  of  the  heart,  and,  presumably  by  ana- 
idiglof  ^^S7»  ^^  ^^  auricles  of  the  heart  in  the  state  of  health. 
the         It  18  to  be  concluded  that  the  motion  of  the  auricles  of  the 
auricular  heart  in  the  human  subject  are  forcible,  Tigorous,  and 
exiemied  hidependent,in  point  of  tmie,  of  other  contiguous  motions. 
Cor.  A.^Without  going  into  detailed  discuadoii  of  the 
applications  of  this  knowledge  of  the  motions  and  sounds 
of  the  Auricles  to  questions  in  practical  medicine,  I  will 
state  briefly  such  important  deductions  as  present  them- 
selves to  me. 

The  motions  of  the  Right  Auricle  of  the  heart,  and  pre- 
sumably of  the  left  in  conjunction  with  it,  are  in  them« 
selves  sufficient  to  account  for  certain  of  the  hitherto  un- 
Li^ht      explained  patholo^cal  phenomena  of  cardiac  action  in  the 
thrown    disease  known  as  Pericarditis. 

tain*'"        (a)  The  single  fiiotion  murmur  over  the  site  of  the 
i,heno-     Auricle,  often  observed  in  acute  Pericarditis,  may  be  re- 
qiena  of  ferred  to  the  systole  or  contraction  of  the  Right  Auricle. 
^lU^'"    (^)  ^®  ^^  ^^®  ^^  friction  sounds  audible,  in  ordinary 
cases  of  Pericarditis,  is  attributable  to  the  systole  of  the 
auricles ;  the  Jirat  friction  murmur  is  in  ordinary  cases  that 
^'ctlon     ^^^^  ^^  ^*y  attribute  to  the  auricular  systde.     (c)  A 
mumiur  certain  rouglmess  of  tone,  sometimes,  but  not  always, 
attribu-   amounting  to  murmur,  will  be  found  in  certain  cases  to 
nuricuUr  ^^tcnd  the  caxdiac  action:  it  may  be  referred,  in  some  in- 
contrac-  stanccs  at  least,  to  a  state  of  the  auricular  sur&ce  which 
lion.       has  been  at  one  period  coated  with  lymph,  the  result  ot 
partial  or  localised  pericarditis ;  cure  has  been  effected 
without  adhesion  oi  the  opposed  surfaces ;  the  lymph  re- 
mains unabsorbcd,   and  though  in  procuress  of  time  it 
becomes  covered  over  with  serous  epithelium,  an  amount 
Certain    of  irregukrity  of  surface  remains  capable  of  ^ving  rough- 
rough      iiess  to  the  cardiac  sounds.     The  systole  of  the  Auricle  is 
loi?mu     under  these  circumstances  attended  with  a  slight  but  dis- 
ex-         stinct,  rough,  attrition  murmur."    Cases  of  this  kind  are 
plained,   liable  to  be  mistaken  for  acute  pericarditis,  and  the  highest 
stethoscopic  skill  is  requisite  to  insure  a  safe  diagnosis. 

n.  The  sYBtole  of  the  Auricle  is  attended  bya  sound  of 
a  faint  but  <£stinctly  appreciable  character.     This  sound, 

'"  Tli09e  observations  are  based  on  specimens  (illustrating  wdl  the 
conditions  now  described,  for  the  first  time,  I  belieFe)  preoerved  in  my 
coUi?ction  in  the  Museum  of  the  Catholic  Universitj  Medical  School 
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it  may  be  supposed,  is,  under  the  ordinary  healthy  con-  Sound  of 
ditions,  not  sufficiently  loud  to  be  propagated  with  dis- •"|*^?^*' 
tinctness  through  the  sternum.     (It  requires,  it  must  be  not  p^ipa- 
remembered,  the  nicest  and  most  delicate  adjustment  of  gated 
the  stethoscope  to  detect  it  when  the  instrument  is  placed  gjjjj^^'* 
on  the  auricle  with  only  the  integument  intervemng,  in  in  ord™ 
the  case  of  M.  Ghx)ux.)  n«ry 

Cor.  B. — Certain  cases  of  duplicate  conditions  of  the  ^^ 
first  sound  of  the  heart  may  be  explained  by  supposing  Ceruio 
the  auricular  sound  (sound  of  the  auricular  systole)  to  doplieato 
become  intensified  to  such  a  degree  as  to  be  ^^^WeJ^^J^  . 
through  the  sternum. 

III.  The  Pulmonary  Artery  and  the  Aorta  (t.e.,  a  vessel 
of  large  size  occupying  the  position  of  this  latter  vessel, 
and  presumably  the  great  primary  arterial  trunk)  present  i>oiibl6 
each  a  double  mipulse  and  a  double  sound  in  the  healthy  Jj^J***** 
condition.  doable 

Cor.  C. — (a)  The  double  sound  of  the  great  vessels,  if  wnnd  in 
we  suppose  it  to  be  augmented  and  intensified,  will  ex-  Jary  ^ 
plain  those  duplicate  and  even  triplicate  conditions  of  the  arteiy 
second  soimd,  audible  in  the  cardiac  region  under  certain  ^^ 
circumstances,  (b)  The  double  impulse  and  double  sound  of  J^thy 
the  Aorta  throw  much  li^ht  on  the  phenomena  commonly  condition, 
presented  in  aneurisms  within  the  thorax.  These  tumours  Certain 
are,  we  know,  generally  attended  by  two  distinct  impulses  eSJJ'ji'hioni 
and  two  distinct  sounds ;  those  of  the  abdomen  are  usually  of  second 
characterized  by  single  impulse  and  single  sound.  *o»n<i. 

In  connection  with  this  point,  I  teg  leave  again  to  LSht"**** 
refer  the  reader  to  the  extracts  from  my  memoir  of  the  thrown 
year  1850,  already  given.  »»  pb«- 

rV*.  (a)  The  ordinary  succession  of  cardiac  actions  is  as  "^"•^ 
foUows  m  pomt  of  time  ^as  originaUy  laid  down  by  Har-  anenrism. 
vey): — Istly,   the  systole  of  the  Auricles;   2ndly,  theNonnai 
systole  of  the  Ventricles ;  Srdly ,  the  systole  of  the  great  JJ^JJJ^ 
vessels  (Aorta  and  Pulmonary  Artery^.  acUone 

(b)  The  (right)  auricular  contractions  become,  imder  that  laid 
certain  conditions  of  dilatation  of  the  auricle,  weak,  flut-  ?,°!!2^^ 
termg,  and  irregular  .  '"""' 

Cor.  D. — ^We  derive  from  these  phenomena  an  expla- 
nation of  the  weak,  fluttering  action  of  the  heart  sometimes 
observed  during  life. 

Cor.  E. — ^The  phenomena  presented  in  the  right  cham- 
bers of  the  heart,  when  the  capacity  of  the  lungs  is  dimi- 
nished, have  a  direct  and  important  bearing  on  the  similar 
states  of  dilated  right  heart  produced  by  chronic  pulmo- 
nary disease. 
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Art.  VI. — On  the  function  of  Sommerings  Yellow  Spot  in 
producing  unity  of  visual  perception  in  binocular  vision.  By 
Thomas  Haydkn,  M.D. 

THE  simplest  form  of  visual  organ  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted is  exemplified  in  the  eye-dots  of  the  common 
leech ;  they  are  ten  in  number,  and  disposed  in  the  form  of  a 
semicircle  in  front  of  the  mouth,  in  the  concavity  of  the  oral 
disc.  These  eye-dots  are  dark  specks  of  microscopic  dimensions, 
consisting  of  a  convex  transparent  cornea,  beneath   which  is 

S laced  a  layer  of  dark  pigment,  representing  the  choroid,  but 
estitute  of  iris  and  pupn,  and  behind  this  the  bulbous  enlarge- 
ment of  the  optic  nerve.  This  rudimentaiy  eye  is  therefoine 
improvided  with  an  optical  or  refracting  apparatus,  and  is  con- 
sequently incapable  ot  more  than  a  vague  perception,  by  which 
it  is  enabled  to  distmguish  hght  from  darkness.  Indeed  the 
position  of  the  eyes  in  this  and  alhed  animals,  on  the  inferior 
surface  of  the  organs  of  progression,  where  they  are  shut  off 
from  any  but  the  most  indirect  and  general  influence  of  light, 
would  render  it  impossible  they  could  enjoy  a  more  elevated 
order  of  vision.  It  is,  however,  amply  sumcient  for  their  pui^ 
poses,  and  is  supplemented  by  the  very  acute  sense  of  touch 
which  they  possess. 

A  grade  of  vision  but  slightly  elevated  above  that  of  the  leech 
and  star^fish  is  enjoyed  by  most  insects  and  crustaceans.  Though 
apparently  much  more  complex  in  structure,  the  eye  of  these 
animals  is  really  nothing  more  than  the  multiple  of  an  organ 
scarcely  more  elevated  in  the  scale  of  organization  than  that  just 
described.  The  compound  eye  of  the  crab  (Cancer)  or  the  but- 
terfly (Papilio),  consists  of  a  number  of  hexagonal  comese,  ex- 
tended in  ibrm  of  the  section  of  a  hollow  sphere ;  each  cornea  is 
bi-convex,  and  separated  from  those  adjoining  by  superficial 
grooves,  so  that  the  surface  of  the  eye  presents  the  appearance  of 
a  beautiful  mosaic  pavement.  Behind  the  cornea  is  placed  a 
conical  vitreous  body,  extended  in  the  direction  of  the  radius  of 
the  eye,  and  surrounded  by  a  dark  choroid,  except  in  front, 
where  an  aperture  is  left  corresponding  to  the  pupil,  and  behind, 
where  its  small  extremity  is  received  mto  the  cup-shaped  expan- 
sion of  the  "  proper  optic  nerve" ;  the  latter  is  prolonged  back- 
wards in  the  radius  of  tne  eye,  perforating  the  "common  choroid**, 
and  expanding  to  form  the  "  common  retina",  both  of  which  are 
semicircular  and  concentric  with  the  superficial  surface  of  the  eye. 
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From  the  common  retina  the  '^  secondary  optic  nerves"  extend 
backwards  in  the  same  direction  for  a  short  distance  to  the  bul- 
bous enlargement  of  the  "  primary  optic  nerve",  which  itself  is 
derived  from  the  supra-sesophagal  ganglion,  corresponding  to 
the  brain  in  higher  animals.  Each  of  these  hexagonal  eye-tubes 
is  thus  constituted  an  independent  ocellus,  associated  with  the 
others  only  by  a  common  dependence  on  the  primary  optic  nerve. 
The  superficial  area  of  its  larger  extremity,  or  that  presented  to 
the  surface  of  the  eye,  varies  in  the  diiferent  orders  oi  the  Articu- 
lata.  The  nimiber  of  ocelli  likewise  varies  for  the  different  orders, 
but  is  determinate  in  each  order  of  a  class ;  thus,  in  the  com- 
mon house-fly  (Musca  domestica)  of  the  order  Diptera,  the  num- 
ber is  4,000 ;  in  the  dragonfly  ^Libellula)^  order  Neuroptera,  about 
12,000;  in  the  butterfly  (^Papilio),  order  Lepidoptera,  17,355. 

The  peculiar  construction  of  ^e  organ  just  described,  would 
appear  to  be  supplemental  of  the  immobility  of  the  head  and 
eyes,  and  also  ot  tne  want  of  an  apparatus  for  optical  adjustment. 
The  eye  being  immovably  fixed  in  its  position,  and  the  head  com- 
paratively so,  an  extensive  range  of  vision  could  be  acquired  only 
by  conferring  upon  the  eye  such  a  degree  of  convexity  and  promi- 
nence as  womd  enable  it  to  command  a  view  of  objects  placed  be- 
fore and  around  it ;  but  a  simple  refractile  organ  of  this  form,  and 
incapable  of  altering  the  direction  of  its  axis,  would  obviously  be 
attended  with  the  inconvenience  of  spherical  aberration  in  an  exag- 
gerated degree.  To  obviate  this  inconvenience,  and  render  vision 
as  distinct  as  the  circumstances  will  admit,  the  eye  is  divided  into 
a  number  of  radiating  cones,  having  separate  and  independent 
functions,  and  so  directed  that  the  rays  of  light  reaching  the  eye 
fix>m  an  object  situated  anywhere  witnin  the  field  of  vision,  must 
fall  upon  one  or  more  of  them  in  the  direction  of  its  proper  axis ; 
and  as  each  is  encased  in  a  dark  choroid,  and  not  more  than  the 
fraction  of  a  line  in  its  transverse  diameter,  the  marginal  portion 
of  the  entering  pencil  of  rays,  or  all  those  which  deviate  from 
the  axis,  must  impinge  upon  the  sides  of  the  tube,  and  be  there 
absorbed;  the  consequence  is,  that  the  axial  ray  alone  finds 
entrance,  and  as  this  suffers  no  refraction  in  its  passage,  spherical 
aberration  cannot  occur.  A  further  advantage  is  gained  by  an 
eye  of  this  construction  in  the  power  which  it  conlers  upon  the 
animal  of  seeing  the  most  minute  objects  with  the  utmost  dis- 
tinctness; for  any  object  which  subtends  the  produced  axes  of 
two  adjacent  ocelli,  will  be  depicted  upon  the  retina  as  distinctly 
as  one  of  much  larger  size. 

It  is  obvious,  likewise,  that  rays  of  light  reaching  the  eye 
from  any  distance  within  the  field  of  vision,  will  find  a  sufficient 
number  of  ocelli  suitably  directed  to  receive  and  transmit  them 
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in  the  line  of  their  axes;  and  as  none  but  axial  rays  can  reftck 
the  retina,  all  others  being  arrested  in  their  progress,  distance  can 
have  no  influence  in  modifying  the  definition  of  the  object, 
save  only  as  to  the  vividness  of  the  impression,  and  lienoe  aber- 
ration &om  parallax  can  have  no  existence,  and  an  apparatus  for 
adjustment  is  not  required. 

In  naan  and  vertebrate  animals  generally  the  eye  is  constracted 
upon  one  and  the  same  model,  and  possesses  essentially  the 
same  parts  variously  modified  according  to  the  medium  in  which 
the  animal  lives,  and  to  some  extent  also  the  peculiar  habits  to 
which  it  is  addicted.  The  mechanical  principle  held  in  view 
appears  to  be  that  of  the  camera  obscura.  The  constituent  parts 
of  the  organ  may  be  conveniently  divided  into  the  essential  and 
the  tributary ;  the  former  include  the  refractile  media,  namely, 
the  cornea,  aqueous  humour,  crystalline  lens,  and  vitreous  body, 
together  with  the  retina  or  percipient  membrane ;  the  latter,  the 
sclerotic  coat  and  choroid,  with  its  appendages— the  ciliary  liga- 
ment, ciliary  body,  ciliary  muscle,  and  iris,  besides  the  proper 
r^r,  i«  L  co,Z»  de.,»«  of  „p.J»d<».  ^illT 
sels  and  nerves. 

The  figure  of  the  eye  is,  in  itself,  of  but  secondary  importance, 
and  entirely  determined  by  that  of  the  refiractile  media  in  the 
aggregate ;  and  as  the  latter  affect  a  spheroid  for  optical  reasons 
sufficiently  obvious,  the  eye  assumes  a  corresponding  form  within 
certain  limits.  The  limitation  alluded  to  may  be  expressed  by 
the  formula — ^the  greater  the  sphericity  of  the  lens,  and  the 
shorter  its  consequent  focal  lengtn,  the  less  is  the  antero-posterior 
diameter  of  the  eye-ball.  But  as  the  total  mamiitude  of  the  vi- 
treous body,  which  occupies  four-fifths  of  the  hcmow  sphere,  must 
bear  a  certain  fixed  proportion  to  that  of  the  lens  for  the  purpose 
of  optical  adjustment,  it  follows  that  the  eye  must  gain  in  the 
transverse  what  it  loses  in  the  antero-postenor  axis.  Hence,  in 
fishes,  whose  lens  is  a  perfect  sphere,  the  eye  is  flattened  cona- 
derably  in  the  direction  fix>m  before  backwards,  and  in  mam- 
malia and  birds  it  is  more  globular,  whilst  the  lens  is  less 
spherical  than  in  fishes.  In  man  the  figure  of  the  eye-ball  and 
ciystalline  lens  is  in  strict  accordance  with  the  principle  above 
laid  down.  The  axis  of  the  former  is  about  .98  inch,  and  its  ver- 
tical diameter  .90inch.^  The  excess  of  the  antero-posterior  over 
the  vertical  diameter  is  due  to  the  presence  of  the  cornea  in  fix>nt, 
which,  being  a  segment  of  a  smaller  sphere,  having  a  radius  of 
3.3  lines'  appended  to  the  larger,  represented  by  the  eye-ball, 

'  Valentui*8  Physiology,  by  Brinton,  p.  480. 

*  Sbmmering  de  oculoram  Iiomiiiis  oniinalium  que  ecctione  lior:cQDtali  coa- 
mentatio.    Gottingie,  1818. 
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increases  the  anteroposterior  diameter  by  about  .4  incli,  and 
renders  the  eye  spheroidal.  The  axis  of  ^e  lens  measures  1.6 
line,  its  transverse  diameter,  3.6,  radius  of  anterior  convexity,  4.2, 
of  posterior  convexity,  2.4  lines.'  Thus  the  eye  of  man  presents 
a  configuration  the  reverse  of  that  which  characterised  the  organ 
in  mammals,  birds,  and  fishes.  The  convexity  of  the  lens  is  to  a 
certain  extent  supplemental  of  that  of  the  cornea  and  aqueous 
humour  taken  together.  In  fish,  the  aqueous  humour  is  small  in 
quantity,  because  its  refractive  index  being  scarcely  h^her  than 
that  of  the  water  in  which  the  animal  lives,*  such  a  nuid  could 
serve  no  useful  purpose  as  a  refracting  medium ;  it  is  therefore 
present  in  quantity  barely  sufficient  to  float  and  sustain  the  iris; 
and  as  the  cornea  has  a  degree  of  convexity  corresponding  to  the 
4juantity  of  the  aqueous  humour,  it  is  in  this  class  of  animab 
nearly  flat:  hence  the' remarkable  convexity  of  the  crystalline 
lens.  The  eye  of  the  bird  aflbrds  an  exception  to  tnis  rule, 
namely,  a  convex  cornea,  an  abundant  aqueous  humour,  and  a 
spheroidal  lens.  The  rarity  of  the  medium  in  which  high-flying 
bnrds  occasionally  exercise  the  faculty  of  vision,  as  well  as  the 
distance  at  which  they  view  objects  whilst  soaring  in  the  higher 
regions  of  the  atmosphere,  require  that  every  refractUe  agency 
of  which  the  eye  is  capable  should  be  placed  at  the  animals  diih 
posal  for  these  occasions.  But  as  the  oirds  under  consideration, 
in  common  with  those  of  less  exalted  flight,  ordinarily  move  in 
the  lower  and  more  dense  strata  of  the  atmosphere,  the  provision 
just  mentioned  must  not  be  fixed  and  immutable,  but  rather  ca- 
pable of  such  modification  at  the  will  of  the  animal,  as  may  adapt 
it  to  the  special  circumstances  under  which  it  is  brought  into 
operation.  The  ciliary  muscle,  which  in  birds  is  df  the  striated 
or  voluntary  kind,  supplies  the  means  of  eflecting  the  necessary 
change,  by  regulating  the  degree  of  convexity  of  the  cornea,  and 
altering  the  position  of  the  crystalline  lens. 

A  further  provision  for  adapting  the  eye  of  the  bird  to  vision 
at  various  distances,  is  suppUed  in  the  circle  of  bony  plates  im- 
bedded in  that  portion  of  the  sclerotic  which  immediately  sur- 
rounds the  cornea;  for  when,  under  the  compressing  action  of 
the  oblique  muscles  which  embrace  it  like  a  girdle,  the  eye  is 
elongated  from  behind  forwards,  the  protrusion  of  its  anterior 
surface  is  limited  to  the  cornea  by  the  unyielding  nature  of  the 
osseous  circle  immediately  adjoining,  hence  a  greater  convexity 
of  the  cornea,  and  a  proportionately  increased  refiraction  of  the 
rays  of  light  transmitted  through  it. 

■  ...  ■  ■  » 

'  Soromering,  opw  eitat, 

*  Refiractire  index  of  aqueous  humour,  1.337 ;  do.  of  water,  1.336. 
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With  tlie  exceptions  presented  by  man  and  the  QuadmBnam 
amongst  mammals,  and  the  strigidse  (owl-fcmily)  amimjn^  li— J. 
the  eye  occupies  a  position  on  the  head  more  or  leas  i 
all  animals.      The  eye-dots  of  Annelida  and  the  "  flin " 
of  insects  and  crustaceans  will,  of  course,  constitute  I 
exceptions;  but  the  former  being  rudimentary  and  a 

in  so  many  particulars  besides  tnat  of  p<wition,  and  t ,^_._  , 

when  placed  centrally  on  the  head,  bein^  supeBKBMJMr^ 
organs,  need  not  to  be  admitted  as  invalidatmg  uie.nAKJMBt 
stated.  In  consequence  of  the  lateral  position  of  theajM^fdie 
visual  axes  diverge  in  front  when  the  eye  is  in  eqttHSSiiSif^d 
in  the  majority  of  animals  do  not  admit  of  being  Imb^ 
to  a  focus,  however  much  they  may  be  prcduced  mattfimnj, 
as  is  shown,  i^mf,  1 
(annexed),  nm'fiff- 
2  (p.  481).  >««* 
represent  ths  Jt^ 
tive  positioo  mtk  £- 
tection  of  iLccfiiia 
man  and  the  oK '  It 
is  obvious  dnk'na- 
mab  90  endomd  are 
incapable  of-pfCfi- 
vine  a  angle  olgcct 
vi£  both  ejaa  a- 
tnultaneoualrt  in  the 
lines  of  their  visual 
axes,and  as  it  will  be 
shown  subsequently 
that  the  convergence 
of  the  axes  of  vision 
upon  an  object,  con- 
stitutes an  indispen- 
sable condition  for 
the  single  perceptioa 
of  it  with  two  eyes, 
it  follows  that  the 
great  bulk  of  the 
animal  creation,  md 
probably  the  en  ore 
animal  kingdom  with 
the  exceptions  for- 
merly mentioned,  are 
destitute  of  this  the 
highest  attribute  ef 
the  faculty  of  Tieion. 
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In  the  bottom  of 
the  liuman  eye,  at  a 
distance  of  about 
one-eigbth  of  an  inch 
outside  and  a  little 
above  the  point  of 
entrance  of  the  optic 
nerve,  and  nearly  in 
the  axiB  of  vieion,  a 
yellow  spot  is  obeerv- 
able  in  the  retina, 
as  represented  at 
A  in  the  diagram 
jig.  3.  This  spot, 
which  is  about  ^^ 
inch  in  diameter,  was 
first  described  by 
Sommcring,  and 
named  by  him  the 
"  foramen  centrale", 
from  the  circum- 
stance that  a  minute 
aperture  is  visible  in 
it,  and  that  it  oc- 
cupies a  central  po- 
sition in  the  eye; 
over  it  the  vesicular 
constituent  of  the  re- 
tina alone  is  expand- 
ed, the  fibrous  and 
vascular  elements  di- 
verging as  if  to  avoid 
Hg.Z  it.*  The  yellow 
,  spot  of  Sommering 
is  peculiar  to  man 
ana  the  monkey 
tribe,  and  forms  a 
zoological  feature 
quite  distinctive  of 
^e  ordere  Bimana 
and  Quadrumana ; 
it  therefore  colncidei 
.»,«,»«,«.«.                      .     .  with  the  frontal  po- 


.  T«ld  Md  Bo-mw.  the  i^jriduBiad  Aualow  u«l  IT.J.i-tolO'  <t  M^o, 
tfliU.p.31. 
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sition  of  the  eyes,  and  the  faculty  of  single  vision  with  a  doiiblcf 
organ  equally  characteristic  of  these  two  orders,  and  may  not 
unreasonably  be  supposed  to  be  inseparably  related  to,  and 
indispensable  to  the  existence  of,  this  faculty,  according  to  the 
rule  m  physiology  of  inferring  functional  from  structural  pecu- 
liarity, whether  anything  resembling  the  yellow  spot  exists  in 
the  eyes  of  nocturnal  birds  I  have  not  been  able  to  determine, 
not  liavin^  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  tlie  organ  in  one 
of  these  animals  whilst  engaged  m  preparing  the  present  artide. 

From  the  arguments  now  stated,  sunported  by  experiments  to 
be  detailed  further  on,  I  have  been  led  to  the  conclusion  that 
unity  of  visual  perception  with  two  eyes  is  inseparably  associated 
with  the  yellow  spot  of  S5mmering,  and  may  invariably  be 
inferred  from  its  presence,  and  that  this  property  is  limited  to 
a  circle,  having  as  its  centre  the  foramen  centrale,  and  a  radius 
of  about  *04  mch.  This  circle  I  propose  to  desij^nate  as  the 
**  re^on  of  visual  unity",  within  which  the  rays  of  hght  proceed- 
ing trom  an  object  must  fall,  in  order  to  produce  a  single  per- 
ception from  a  binocular  impression.  Outside  this  circle,  and 
concentric  with  it,  is  another,  having  a  radius  of  0'533  inch : — 
the  latter  I  would  name  the  *^  region  of  visual  duality"*,  because  I 
believe  that  the  image  of  an  object  depicted  within  it,  and 
outside  the  region  of  unity  in  both  eyes  simultaneously,  produces 
a  double  perception  in  the  sensonum.  That  portion  of  the 
retina  extending  fix)m  the  region  of  duality  to  the  ora  serrata  or 
free  border,  is  probably  inaen.qible  to  lummous  impressions,  and 
servet  some  other  purpose  in  the  economy  of  the  eye,  with  wludi 
we  are  still  unacquainted.  Diagram  fig.  4  (p.  483),  modified 
firom  Valentin,  will  render  the  preceding  observations  mora 
intelligible.  It  represents  a  section  of  a  graduated  sphere, 
which  may  be  assumed,  for  the  purpose  of  illustration,  to  exhibit 
a  magnified  view  of  the  eye. 

First  experiment, — ^If  the  optic  axis  Z  i  «  be  directed  to  an 
object  situated  at  90**,  the  object  will  be  depicted  on  the  yellow 
spot  at  Z,  and  will  be  seen  with  its  maximum  of  distinctness.  If 
now  the  eye  be  slowly  rotated  upon  its  centre,  k^  to  either  side, 
the  object,  being  stationary,  will  continue  to  be  seen  with  undi- 
minished distinctness  till  the  axis  pass  87°  or  93°,  as  the  case  may 
be.  During  this  rotatory  movement  of  the  eye,  the  image  of  the 
object  travels  pari  passu  in  the  same  direction  (or  rather,  the 
image  remains  stationary  whilst  the  retina  moves),  from  Z  to  o  or 
2  to  JO,  through  the  retinal  angle  I  k  o  or  I  k  p;  t.«.,  over  a  space 
measured  by  8ie  radius  of  the  circle  of  "  visual  unity".  If  the  eye 
still  continue  to  rotate  in  the  same  direction,  the  perception  of 
the  object  grows  gradually  less  distinct  till  the  axis  reach  50°  or 
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130°,  when  it  has  attained  ita  minimum  of  diatinctueBe,  and 
beyond  that  point  it  ceases  to  be  visible. 

In  the  last-mentioned  portion  of  the  ezpeiiment  the  image  of 
the  object  moves  through  the  retinal  angle  pin  or  okm,  and 
therefore  through  a  space  corresponding  to  the  radius  of  the 
circle  of"  visual  duality"  mtniw  that  of  the  circle  of  visual  unity. 
If  now,  instead  of  a  single  eye,  both  be  used  in  this  experiment, 
and  the  produced  optic  axes  convergent  upon  an  object  mtuated 
in  the  common  axis  be  moved  3°  towards  the  visuid  base,*  the 
image  of  the  object  will  move  in  both  eyes  through  the  segment 
of  a  circle  I  o,  cmd  produce  but  a  ainpU  perception  in  the  senso- 
rium.  If,  while  the  position  of  the  object  remsuna  unaltered,  the 
axes  still  continue  to  move  in  the  same  direction,  till  they  inter- 
sect in  a  point  in  the  common  axis  37°  nearer  the  visual  base, 
the  images  of  the  object  will  travel  through  segments  o  m,  and 
produce  a  double  sensorial  impresnou. 

Second  experiment. — If  three  small  bodies  be  placed  at  a,  h, 
and  c  (figure  5) 

■  The  term*  "  rifoal  bBie"  and  "  commoD  axii*  were  flnt  nted  b7  Dr.  Well* 
(An  Enay  afoa  un^  Tidon  with  two  ejcs,  hy  Vf.  C.  Welti,  M.D.,  Loodoo, 
1818),  the  fiiniier  to  deaitcnUe  a  harlionl^  hne  connecting  the  optic  tut*  M 
th^  pcKBta  of  emergence  tVoni  the  cumae,  uid  the  Utter  a  line  paidiig  forward 
fton  the  middle  of  the  vinul  liMe  through  the  point  of  mutual  int«necti«Ki  (f 
tbe- optic  axe). 
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in  tbe  common  axis  P  C  B  A,  at  short  distances  apart,  and  about 
ten  inches  (rom  the  face,  and  the  optic  axes //'nB  and  I'^oB  then 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  central  body  at  B,  whilst  the  yisual 
ancles  Ben  and  B  (^  C,  or  B  «  A  and  B  <i  A,  are  made  to  include 
either  the  more  or  the  lees  distant  one  at  A  or  C,  the  body  at 
the  point  of  intersection  of  the  optic  axes  in  B  will  be  seen 
ungle,  whilst  the  included  body  at  A  or  C  will  appear  double. 
If  now  the  axial  and  included  bodies  he  slowly  approximated,  the 
two  images  of  the  latter  will  be  observed  to  graaually  approach 
each  other,  till  ultimately  they  are  converted  mto  one,  wnen  the 
bodies  have  attained  a  cert^n  close  proximity. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  the  bodies  be  separated  lo  a  ereater  dis- 
tance from  one  another,  the  two  images  of  the  included  body 
will  be  likewise  eepaiated  in  a  corresponding  ratio  till  they  are 
entirely  lost  sight  of.  If,  whilst  the  bodies  occupy  their  original 
position,  one  e^e  be  Huddenly  closed,  we  lose  sight  of  one  of  the 
images  of  the  mcluded  body,  the  one  lost  being  that  of  tlie  op- 
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posiU  side,  when  the  body  which  yields  it  is  the  proximal  one, 
and  that  of  the  same  side  when  that  body  is  the  distal  one. 

In  this  experiment,  the  object  situated  at  the  intersection  of 
the  optic  axes  produces  but  a  single  visual  perception,  because 
the  ima^e  of  it  is  depicted  on  the  retina  of  each  eye  within  the 
circle  of  visual  imity  at  h  and  t,  whilst  the  included  body  gives  rise 
to  a  double  perception,  because  the  rays  of  light  proceeding 
from  it  are  incident  upon  the  retinae  at  j  and  korh  and  m,  outside 
that  circle,  and  within  the  region  of  visual  duality.  When,  how- 
ever, the  included  is  made  slowly  to  approach  the  axial  body,  it  will 
arrive  at  a  point  ere  it  come  into  contact  with  the  latter,  at  which 
it  produces  but  a  single  perception,  because,  during  this  move- 
ment, the  retinal  angle,  decreasing  in  an  equal  ratio  with  the 
visual  angle,  will  come  finally  to  be  less  than  3^,  and  therefore 
to  fall  within  the  circle  of  visual  unity.  The  abolition  of  one  of 
the  two  images  of  the  included  body,  consequent  upon  the 
closing  of  either  eye,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  its  apparent  position 
Is  advanced  or  retracted,  as  the  case  may  be,  towards  the  visual 
curve  described  by  the  optic  axis  as  a  radius.  When  the  body 
included  in  the  visual  angle  is  the  proximal  one  at  C,  its  images 
are  projected  to  opposite  sides  of  the  common  axis  P  C  B  A, 
towards  the  visual  curves  described  by  the  radii  t  B  and  I  B,  but 
encoimtering  in  their  course  thither  the  axial  rays  'B  nfl  and 
3  o  g  i  proceeding  from  the  object  at  B,  they  are  arrested  at  n 
and  0,  where  the  unes  of  their  visible  direction  intersect  those 
rays.  Hence  the  closure  of  the  right  eye  is  attended  with  the 
loss  of  the  left  image  at  n,  and  of  the  left  eye  with  that  of  the 
right  image  at  o.  When,  on  the  contrary,  the  included  bodj  is 
the  distal  one  at  A,  its  images  are  retracted  quite  to  the  visual 
curves  described  by  the  radii  i  B  and  I  B,  because  the  lines  of 
their  visible  direction  meet  no  interruption  from  the  axial  rays 
B  nfi  and  B  o  a  t;  a;.d  since  the  altered  position  of  the  image 
is  on  the  same  aide  of  the  common  axis  as  the  eye  which  takes 
cognizance  of  it,  the  closure  of  the  right  eye  in  tms  case  involves 
a  loss  of  the  right  image,  and  that  of  the  left  eye  a  loss  of  the  left 


ims^.  The  apparent  change  of  position  of  the  included  object 
in  this  experiment,  is  probably  tho  lesult  of  ocular  adjustment ;  it 
is  impossible  that  the  eye  can  adapt  itself  at  one  and  the  same  time 
to  the  vision  of  two  objects  placed  at  difierent  distances  from  it ; 
and  as  only  one  of  these  can  be  in  the  optic  axes,  and  the  length  of 
the  axial  ray  determines  the  adjustment  of  the  eye,  the  apparent 

J>osition  of  the  other  is  altered  by  the  actual  state  of  adjustment, 
or  the  purpose,  as  it  would  seem,  of  equalizing  its  distance  to 
the  length  of  the  axial  ray. 

TTiird  experiment. — ^If  we  look  through  two  small  tubes  so 
I.  -V  33 
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held  before  the  eyes  that  the  optic  axes  shall  traverse  them  as 
nearly  as  possible  in  parallel  lines,  we  see  two  luminous  circles 
of  exit.  If,  now,  the  tubes  and  axes  be  made  slowly  to  converge 
towards  a  common  point  in  fixint,  we  come  at  length  to  see  but 
a  single  circle.  If,  over  each  orifice  a  slip  of  coloured  glass  be 
placed  as  in  the  experiment  of  Dutours,  one  being  yellow  and  the 
other  blue,  a  single  luminous  circle  will  be  seen  as  before ;  but  Ais 
will  not  be  of  the  intermediate  colour,  green,  the  two  colours 
being  superposed,  not  blended,  and  a  portion  of  each  visible  at 
the  same  time.  In  the  first  part  of  this  experiment  two  luminous 
discs  are  seen,  because  the  optic  axes  ifcrmally  converge  in  firont, 
and  under  no  circumstances,  as  I  believe,  diverge,  or  even  assume 
the  mutual  relation  of  parallel  lines,  in  the  healtny  eye :  hence  the 
rays  of  light  admitted  through  divergent  or  parallel  tubes  inter- 
sect the  axes  at  angles  more  or  less  acute,  and  if  the  latter  exceed 
«04  and  are  less  than  .533  inch,  the  rays  fall  on  the  retina  within 
the  region  of  visual  duality,  and  give  rise  to  a  double  perception  of 
the  orifice.  With  reference  to  tne  non-fusion  of  the  colours,  the 
explanation  I  am  disposed  to  offer  is,  that  the  course  of  the  optic 
axes  being  interrupted  by  the  coloured  glass  before  reaching  the 
pomt  of  mutual  intersection,  the  colour  placed  in  each  makes  an 
unmixed  impression  on  the  correspondm^  retina,  and  this  im- 
pression being  uninterrupted  preserves  its  mdividuality,  although 
the  apparent  situation  ot  the  glass  which  produces  it  is  project^ 
to  the  "  plane  of  the  horopter',  £.«.,  a  plane  at  right  angles  to  that 
of  the  optic  axes,  and  passing  through  the  point  of  their  mutual 
intersection ;  here  the  coloured  discs  are  accordingly  seen  to  over- 
lap without  being  blended.  In  the  familiar  experiment  of  ra- 
pidly rotating  before  the  eyes  a  disc  painted  in  the  seven  colours 
of  the  solar  spectrum,  the  compound  white  is  produced,  because 
the  impression  made  by  each  primitive  colour,  though  transitory, 
is  of  sufficient  duration  to  last  till  those  of  the  complemented 
colours  are  superadded. 

The  advantages  conferred  by  the  use  of  two  eyes  in  viewing 
objects,  conjoined  with  the  faculty  of  forming  a  single  conception 
&om  a  double  image,  are : 

Firstly,  as  shown  by  Jurin,'  objects  seen  with  both  eyes  ap- 
pear brighter  than  when  viewed  witn  one,  by  about  one-thirteenth 
part. 

Secondly,  the  individual  is  thereby  enabled  to  judge  of  distance 
through  the  muscular  sense  exercised  in  the  movements  of  the 
eyes,  whilst  directing  their  axes  towards  the  object  to  be  viewed, 
as  observed  by  Sir  C.  Bell ;®  for,  although  in  monocular  vision  the 

'  Smith's  Optics,  toI.  iL  p.  107,  et  sequent, 
*  Philosophical  Transactions,  1823,  p.  178. 
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operation  of  directing  the  axis  of  one  eye  to  near  and  distant 
objects  requires  an  equal  degree  of  muscular  contraction,  and  a 
proportionate  exercise  of  the  muscular  sense  in  the  muscles 
Drought  into  action,  as  when  both  eyes  are  used,  still  an  equally 
certam  means  is  not  thereby  afforded  by  which  to  judge  of  dis- 
tance ;  because,  whilst  a  single  eye  is  being  used  in  viewing  an 
object  placed  in  the  common  axis,  a  change  m  the  position  of  the 
object  towards  the  right  or  left  side  would  require  a  contraction 
of  the  rectus  muscle  of  the  same  side,  for  the  purpose  of  alter- 
ing the  direction  of  the  axis,  differing  only  in  degree  from  that 
necessary  when  the  object  is  brought  closer  to  the  eye,  or  removed 
to  a  ^ater  distance  from  it;  and  hence  a  lateral  change  of  posi- 
tion m  the  object  might  be  readily  mistaken  for  one  in  the  line 
of  the  common  axis.  This  source  of  error  is  obviated  by  the 
use  of  both  eyes,  which  enables  us  to  distinguish  between  the 
changes  of  position  indicated ;  for  if  the  object  move  from  the 
mesial  line  towards  either  side,  the  external  rectus  muscle  of  one 
eye  and  the  internal  rectus  of  the  other  are  called  into  consen- 
taneous action,  whilst  a  movement  towards,  or  from  the  face,  in 
the  direction  of  the  common  axis,  would  be  followed  by  a  con- 
traction of  the  internal  or  external  recti  of  both  eyes,  as  the  cose 
might  be. 

it  is  worthy  of  remark,  as  bearing  on  this  subject,  that  the 
internal  and  external  recti  are  supplied  with  nerve-filaments 
from  distinct  sources,  namely,  the  third  and  sixth  cerebral  nerves. 
If  it  be  admitted  that  the  muscular  sense  is  an  endowment  con- 
ferred upon  muscle  by  its  nerve  of  supply,  the  exercise  of  that 
eense  tmrough  distinct  nervous  channels,  in  the  two  cases  sup- 

Sosed  in  the  last  paragraph,  will  obviously  serve  as  a  means  of 
istinguishing  between  them.  As  the  distance  of  the  object 
from  the  eye  must  regulate  the  angle  formed  by  the  visual  axes 
conveigent  upon  it,  the  intuitive  knowledge  which  we  possess  of 
the  magnitude  of  this  angle,  by  what  Porterficld  aptly  terms 
**  the  natural  geometry  of  the  eyes",  must  serve  as  a  means  of 
approximately  determining  distance.  When,  however,  but  one 
eye  is  made  use  of,  we  have  only  two  sides  of  the  triangle, 
namely,  one  axis  and  the  visual  base,  by  which  to  measure  the 
angle  under  which  the  object  is  viewed,  wliich,  being  insufficient 
for  that  purpose,  we  necessarily  fail  in  the  attempt  to  determine 
distance  by  this  means.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  the  angle  in 
question  diminishes  less  sensibly  for  very  distant  objects,  we  are 
unable  to  determine  with  equal  accuracy  the  distance,  and  con- 
sequently the  magnitude,  of  objects  so  situated. 

Thirmy,  the  capacity  of  forming  a  single  conception  from  a 
double  image  confers  the  further  advantage  of  enabling  the 
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individual  to  appreciate  figures  projected  in  relief,  as  shown  bj 
the  ingenious  experiment  of  Wheatstone .• 

Of  the  various  theories  that  have  been  propounded,  in  expla- 
nation of  the  phenomenon  of  single  perception  from  dual  vision, 
I  will  direct  attention  to  those  three  only  which  have  com- 
manded the  greatest  amount  of  respect,  both  by  their  in^nuity, 
and  the  deservedly  high  character  of  their  authors.  Sir  Isaac 
Newton**  asks  the  question : 

*'  Are  not  the  species  of  objects  seen  with  both  eyes  united,  where  the 
optic  nerves  meet  before  they  come  into  the  brain,  the  fibres  on  the  right 
side  of  both  nerves  noiting  there,  and,  after  anion,  going  thence  into  the 
brain  in  the  nerve  which  is  on  the  right  side  of  the  head ;  and  the  fibres 
on  the  left  side  of  both  nerves  uniting  in  the  same  place,  and,  after 
union,  going  into  the  brain  in  the  nerve  which  is  on  the  left  side  ci  the 
head ;  and  these  two  nerves  meeting  in  the  brain  in  such  manner  that 
their  fibres  make  bat  one  entire  species  or  picture,  half  of  which  on  the 
right  side  of  the  sensorium  comes  from  the  right  side  of  both  ejes, 
through  the  right  side  of  both  optic  nerves,  to  the  place  where  the  nerves 
meet,  and  from  thence  on  the  right  side  of  the  head  into  the  brain  ;  and 
the  other  half,  on  the  left  side  of  the  senaorium^  comes  in  like  manner 
from  the  left  side  of  both  eyes. 

**  The  optic  nerves  of  such  animals  as  look  the  same  way  with  both 
eyes  (as  of  men,  sheep,  dogs,  oxen,  etc.)  meet  before  they  come  into  the 
brain  ;  but  the  optic  nerves  of  such  animals  as  do  not  look  the  same  way 
with  both  eyes  (as  of  fishes  and  the  cameleon)  do  not  meet". 

Tliis  explanation,  though  simple  and  apparently  satisfactory  at 
first  sight,  will  not  stand  the  test  of  close  inquiry ;  an  opinion 
which  appears  to  have  been  shared  by  its  great  author,  from  the 
circumstance  of  his  having  offered  it  in  an  interrogative  form. 
It  proves  too  much  and  too  little  for  the  intended  purpose. 
When  an  object  is  viewed  with  both  eyes,  it  is  not  the  half  of  a 
single  image  which  is  depicted  on  the  corresponding  sides  of  the 
two  retina,  as  stated  by  Newton,  but  the  whole;  and  if  this  be 
not  his  meaning,  but  rather  that  the  half  of  a  double  image — 1>., 
the  whole  of  a  single  one — ^is  portrayed  on  each  retina,  then 
the  original  difficulty  remains  untouched. 

Again,  if  an  object,  placed  directly  before  the  face  in  the  com- 
mon axis,  be  not  of  sucn  dimensions  as  to  occupy  a  space  greater 
than  the  interval  between  the  optic  axes  at  the  points  of  their 
emergence  from  the  corneae — ^if,  m  short,  it  be  a  mere  point,  it 
will  obviously  not  be  depicted  upon  "  the  right  side  of  both 
eyes",  and  thence  propagate  an  impression  to  the  sensoritmi 
**  through  the  right  side  of  both  optic  nerves**,  nor  "  upon  the 

*  Philosophical  Transactions,  1838,  part  ii.  p.  371,  ti  sequent, 
*•  Newton's  Optics,  query  15. 
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left  side  of  both  eyes",  and  thence  to  the  sensorium  "  through 
the  left  side  of  both  optic  nerves",  nor  indeed  upon  any  points 
■whatever  of  the  retinae,  save  those  corresponding  to  the  optic 
axes  or  their  immediate  vicinity,  unless  the  axes  intersect 
before  reacliing  the  object,  in  which  case  a  double  perception 
"would  be  the  result,  as  shown  by  the  second  experiment. 

Nor  does  the  anatomy  of  the  optic  chiasma,  on  which  Newton 
relied  for  confirmation  of  his  theory,  afford  it  more  than  a  nega- 
tive support,  for  although  in  no  animal,  as  far  as  we  know,  ca- 
pable of^  viewing  an  object  with  both  eyes  simultaneously,  is 
there  an  absence  of  an  optic  commissure,  still  in  many  whose 
eyes  have  a  decidedly  lateral  aspect,  and  are  therefore  incapable 
of  axial  convergence,  it  exists  in  a  not  less  perfect  state  than  in 
the  former.  This  is  the  case  in  most  of  the  whale  tribe,  and  in 
birds  generally. 

The  opinion  of  Miiller"  on  this  subject  will  appear  from  the 
following  quotation : — 

"  Parts  of  the  retina  which  lie  in  the  same  segments  of  the  sphere,  in 
the  same  meridian  and  the  same  parallel  of  latitude,  the  middle  point  of 
the  retina  being  regarded  as  the  pole,  or  which  lie  at  eqnal  distances  in 
the  same  direction  from  the  centre  of  the  retina,  are  completely  identical. 
All  other  parts  of  the  retina  are  non -identical,  and  when  they  are  excited 
to  action  the  effect  is  the  same  as  if  the  impressions  were  made  on  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  same  retina.  If  the  position  of  the  eyes  with  regard 
to  a  laminous  object  be  such  that  similar  images  of  the  same  object  fall 
on  identical  parts  of  the  two  retinte,  the  object  cannot  be  seen  otherw  ise 
than  single ;  but  in  any  other  case  two  images  must  be  seen". 

This  theory  of  "  identical "  and  "  non-identical "  parts  affords  a 
satisfactory  explanation  of  many  of  the  phenomena  of  vision,  but 
not  of  all.  In  the  second  experiment  it  has  been  shown  tliat  if  two 
bodies  placed  in  the  common  axis  be  brought  into  such  close 
proximity,  that  whilst  one  of  them  is  in  the  optic  axes,  the  lines 
of  visible  direction  of  the  other  shall  intersect  those  axes  at  a 
retinal  angle  of  less  than  3°,  the  latter  will  produce  but  a  single 
perception  in  the  sensoriunij  although  its  image  is  depicted  on 
the  inner^  or  the  outer  side  of  the  axis,  i.e.,  on  non-identical  parts 
of  both  retinae. 

The  last  theory  I  shall  notice  is  probably  the  most  beautiful 
that  has  been  offered  on  this  subject,  and,  though  insuflScient  in 
itself  to  meet  all  the  requirements  of  the  case,  is  nevertheless, 
in  its  measure,  a  satisfactory  explanation,  namely,  that  of 
Aguilonius,"  as  adopted  and  modified  by  Porterfield.      The 

"  Muller's  Physiology,  by  Bayly,  vol.  ii.  p.  119. 
"  Aquilonii  Optica,  as  quoted  by  Wells,  opus  citat. 
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theory  of  Aguilonius  may  be  stated  thus : — All  bodies  seen  at  a 
glance  appear  situated  in  the  plane  of  the  horopter;  if  really 
situated  m  that  plane,  they  appear  single  when  viewed  with  both 
eves ;  if  not  really  situated  in  it,  they  appear  double ;  because, 
if  situated  behind  the  plane  of  the  horopter,  their  lines  of  visible 
direction  intersect  each  other  before  reaching  that  point  of  it  in 
which  they  appear  situated,  and,  if  in  front  of  that  plane,  they 
appear  likewise  double,  because  their  lines  of  visible  direction 
pass  through  it  at  different  points  before  intersection. 
Porterfield  writes :" — 

"  In  seeing  objects,  the  mind,  by  means  of  an  original  and  connate  lav, 
to  which  it  has  always  been  sabjected,  traces  badk  its  own  perceptions 
not  only  from  the  sensoriam  to  the  retina,  bnt  from  thence  also  ontwards 
towards  the  object  itself,  along  right  lines  drawn  perpendicnlarlj  to  the 
retina,  from  every  point  of  it  on  which  any  impression  is  made  by  the 
rays  forming  the  picture,  by  which  means  the  mind  or  viaive  faculty  does 
always  see  every  point  of  the  object,  not  in  the  sensorinm  or  redna,  bol 
withont  the  eye,  in  these  perpendicular  lines". 

These  two  theories  combined  afford  a  rational  explanation  of 
single  vision  from  a  double  image,  and  of  double  vision  from  a 
single  object,  notwithstanding  the  sneer  of  Sir  C.  Bell,**  but  they 
do  not  assign  to  the  retina  its  due  influence  in  these  phenomena, 
much  less  attribute  to  special  portions  of  it  special  functions, 
which  it  has  been  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  establish,  and 
without  admitting  which,  I  hold  it  to  be  impossible  to  account 
for  many  visual  phenomena,  as,  for  example,  tlie  fusion  of  the 
two  images  of  the  included  body  which  results  from  approxima- 
ting it  to  the  axial  body,  as  in  the  second  experiment. 

"  A  Treatifle  on  the  Eye     Edinbui^b,  1 759,  vol.  I  p.  372. 
^*  Philosophical  Transactions,  loco  citat. 
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1. — The  Bev,  Dr,  Uoyd  on  the  Direct  Magnetic  Influence  of  a  Distant 
Luminary  upon  the  Diurnal  Variations  of  the  Magnetic  Force  at  the 
EartKa  Surface, 

The  diornal  changes  of  terrestrial  magnetic  force,  which  exhibit 
phaonomena  inexplicable  by  the  theory  of  thermo-electric  currents,  have 
led  Dr.  lioyd  to  examine  the  inflnence  which  might  be  ascribed  to 
the  snn  and  moon,  on  the  hypothesis  that  these  bodies  are  endowed  with 
inherent  or  induced  magnetism. 

Having  fonnd  analytical  expressions  for  the  three  rectangolar  compo- 
nents of  the  magnetic  forces  upon  any  point  at  the  earth's  surface,  Dr. 
Lloyd  resolves  these  components  in  the  direction  of  the  earth's  radius  and 
in  the  tangent  to  the  meridian,  and  thus  fiuds,  for  the  variations  of  U  and 
y,  the  horizontal  and  vertical  components  of  the  earth's  magnetic  force, 
the  equations 

AU=j^i  jsin  0  (-2?  sin  «+Q  sin  \  cos  «)+C08  0  (2P  sin  X  cos  3 

-Q  sin  a)-R  cos  X  cos  a|  ^^^ 


A  V=£ji  I  (2P  cos  d+Q  sin  0)  cos  X+Rsin  X  | 


where  D  represents  the  distance  of  either  luminaiy  from  the  centre  of  the 
earth,  X  the  latitude  of  the  point  on  the  earth's  surface,  0  the  angle 
included  between  its  meridian  and  that  of  the  magnetic  luminary,  and  the 
magnetic  declination,  P,  Q,  and  R,  the  sums  of  the  components  of  the 
magnetic  forces  in  the  direction  of  the  rectangular  axes. 


At  the  equator  where  Xt=0,  we  have 

AU=5- 1  sin  5  (2 P  sin  d-Q  cos  ^>-R  cos  « | , 


AV=|^(2Pcos^+Q8in^). 
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Hence  it  would  follow,  that  a  diamal  ineqaalitj  having  one  maximiun 
and  one  minimum,  should  take  place  in  the  magnetic  intensitj  depending 
on  0,  or  in  other  words,  on  the  hour  angle  of  the  sun  or  moon.  The 
actual  phenomena  are,  however,  entirely  opposed  to  this.  Henoe  the 
author  concludes,  that  the  phenomena  of  diurnal  variation  are  not  cansed 
by  the  direct  magnetic  action  of  the  sun  and  moon.  This  inquiry  ia  valu- 
able in  so  far  as  it  seems  to  remove  from  the  theory  of  terrestrial  mag- 
netism, a  supposition  which  might  otherwise  stand  in  the  way  of  the  true 
p^th  of  investigation. — Proceedings  of  the  Roycd  Irish  Acadetny^  Fd>^ 
ruaryy  1858,  and  Phil,  Mag.  for  March^  1858. 


2. — On  the  best  Unit  of  Length, 

This  ioqnuy  is  developed  in  a  group  of  systematic  replies  hj  Mr. 
James  Yates,  to  a  series  of  questions  circulated  by  the  Interna- 
tional Association  as  to  the  determination  of  a  unit  of  length  best  adapted 
to  the  present  wants  of  mankind.  The  result  of  the  whole  inquiry  ia  an 
overwhelming  mass  of  the  clearest  evidence  in  favour  of  the  metre,  and 
the  conclusions  have  been  embodied  in  a  report  which  has  been  unani- 
mously adopted  by  the  Association. 

Mr.  Yates  has  taken  pains  to  show  the  great  difficulty  with  which  the 
question  of  improved  weights  and  measures  had  so  long  to  contend  in 
England,  in  spite  of  the  exertions  of  intelligent  and  energetic  advocates. 
Amongst  others  he  says — ^*  None  deserves  more  honourable  mention  than 
Sir  John  Biggs  Miller,  an  Irish  baronet,  who,  in  order  that  he  might  col- 
lect information  and  promote  reform,  sat  in  parliament  for  one  of  the 
lowest  of  the  rotten  boroughs,  received  more  than  a  thousand  letters, 
obtained  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  investigate  the  actual  state  of 
the  weights  and  measures  used  throughout  England,  and  exposed  their 
faults  in  two  speeches,  more  clear,  powerful,  and  conclusive  than  any 
others  apon  the  subject.  His  efforts  were  abruptly  terminated  by  the 
dissolution  of  parliament,  so  that  England  remains  in  the  same  disgraceful 
condition  which  he  so  eloquently  and  ably  exposed**. 

Mr.  Yates  shows  clearly  that  the  hair-splitting  objections  against  the 
metre  arising  from  its  presumed  want  of  accuracy  as  an  exact  represen- 
tation of  the  ten-millioneth  of  a  quadrant  of  the  meridian,  are  altogether 
devoid  of  any  practical  application.  He  points  out  its  superiority  aa  a 
standard,  over  its  competitor,  the  length  of  the  second's  pendulum,  and 
shows  that  it  is  susceptible  of  being  applied  advantageously  by  its  sub- 
divisions and  multiples  to  all  purposes  in  the  arts  and  in  trade  where 
exact  measurements  are  desirable.  Besides  showing  the  progress  which 
its  application  is  making  in  foreign  countries,  he  shows  that  even  in  Eng- 
land it  has  already  obtained  a  footing  partly  among  men  of  science,  and 
partly  among  manufacturers  and  traders^  whose  operations  are  connected 

'  What  is  the  best  unit  of  length  ? — ^An  inquiry  addressed  to  the  Interna- 
tional Association  for  obtaining  a  uniform  decimal  system  of  measures,  weights^ 
and  coins.    London :  Bell  and  Daldy. 
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with  those  of  foreign  coantries.  From  the  postscript  to  Mr.  Yatea' 
treatise,  we  learn  the  verj  important  fact,  that  in  Husdia  the  metre  is 
Also  coming  into  nse,  not  only  amongst  scientific  circlesi  but  also  among 
different  dasses  of  artificers  and  tradesmen. 


CHEMISTRY. 


8. — Investigation  of  Croton  Oil.    By  Dr.  Thoh.  Schlippb. 

The  anthor  has  published  the  results  of  what  appears  to  be  a  very 
thorough  investigation  upon  this  subject.  We  can  only  give  his  sum- 
mary of  results  here,  referring  to  the  memoir  itself  for  details : — 

(1.)  In  the  preparation  of  croton  oil,  spirit  of  wine  acts  rather  as  an 
expelling  agent  than  as  a  solvent,  because  the  ordinary  rancid  oil  requires 
23  parts,  and  the  pure  fat  oil  35  parts  of  spirit  of  wine  of  85  per  cent. 
to  dissolve  them. 

(2.)  The  oil  obtained  by  means  of  spirit  of  wine  is  a  stronger  irritant 
than  that  got  by  pressure. 

(3.)  The  acids  forming  the  fat  oil  of  croton  oil  are: — 

a  Of  the  homologous  series,  having  the  general  formula  Cs.H^04 : — 
Stearic  acid,  CasH^Of;  Palmitic  acid,  CasH^Ot;  Myristic  acid, 
0«HsO« ;  and  Laurie  acid,  CtfiuO^. 

h  Of  the  Oleic  acid  homologous  series,  probably  some  members  between 
C»U„04  and  CaiUaOi;  besides  these,  Crotonic  acid  of  the  for- 
mula CsHe04  and  Angelic  acid,  CioHg04. 

(4.)  All  the  acids  named  under  3  are  contained  in  the  non-rancid  oil, 
as  glycerides. 

(5.)  Crotonic  acid  is  neither  an  irritating  agent  when  applied  exter- 
nally, nor  a  drastic  when  used  internally. 

(6.)  The  irritating  agent  of  croton  oil  is  a  resinous  body,  crotonol, 
whose  formula  is  either  CigHnOf,  or  a  multiple  of  it. 

(7.)  The  often  observed  peculiar  smell  of  non-rancid  croton  oil,  and 
which  greatly  resembles  the  decoction  of  senega  root,  arises  from  a  pro- 
duct of  decomposition  of  crotonol.  Another  product  of  decomposition  is 
the  volatile  oil  of  former  investigators. 

(8.)  The  material  which,  in  croton  oil,  reddens  the  skin,  or  crotonol^ 
has  no  purgative  action;  the  latter  property  belongs  to  another  body 
which  has  not  been  isolated. — Annalen  der  Chemie  und  Pharmacie^  neue 
ReUu  Bd.  XXV.  Heft.  1.  S.  1. 


4. — On  theformatum  of  Succinic  Acid  during  alcoholic  fermentation. 

By  M.  Pasteur. 

The  author  states  that  during  the  alcoholic  fermentation  of  sugar,  part 
of  it  is  transformed  into  succinic  acid,  whose  amount  is  at  least  one-half 
percent,  of  the  fermented  sugar.  The  simplest  process  to  separate  the  snc- 
I.  34 
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cinic  acid  is  to  evaporate  the  fermented  liqnor,  and  dissolve  out  the  add 
with  ether;  if  it  be  accompanied  with  so  much  lactic  acid  that  its  ciys- 
tallisation  is  thereby  hindered,  the  two  acids  shonld  be  saturated  with 
lime,  and  the  salts  separated  by  weak  alcohol,  in  which  lacUtc  of  lime  Is 
soluble  and  succinate  of  lime  insoluble.  Pasteur  also  detected  the  pre- 
sence of  snccinlc  acid  in  wine. — Comptes  rendu^  xlvL  179. 


5. — Note  on  Hees^a  Experiments  on  Products  of  Putrefaction  of  Beer 
Yeasty  and  on  the  Prohahility  that  some  of  the  Compound  Ureas  art 
usually  Present  in  Common  Urea,    By  William  K.  Sclliyak. 

Since  the  publication  of  my  paper  in  the  first  number  of  this  jonroal — 
"  Observations  on  some  of  the  Products  of  the  Putrefaction  of  VegetaUa 
and  Animal  Substances  and  their  Relation  to  Pathology",  p.  202, — I  have 
learned  that  Professor  Hesse  has  been  likewise  studying  the  same  subject, 
and  has  arrived  at  results  almost  identical  with  mine.  He  has  publbhed 
an  account  of  his  experiments  on  the  products  of  the  putrefactioo  of  beer 
yeast  in  the  Journal  fur  Praktische  Chemiey  No.  16,  1857.  The  acids 
he  found  were  acetic,  propionic,  butyric,  caprylic,  and  pelargonic  He  is 
of  opinion  that  formic  acid  was  also  present.  The  bases,  besides  ammonia, 
were  trimethylamine,  monethylamine,  monamylamine,  and  one  whose 
composition  agreed  with  that  of  monaocprylamine,  but  whose  crystalline 
form  appeared  to  indicate  that  it  was  a  different  substance.  The  plati- 
num salt  of  some  other  base  was  also  obtained,  but  no  definite  results  as 
to  its  constitution  could  be  found.  He  does  not  mention  the  presence  of 
valeric  acid,  which  is  singular,  considering  that  amylamine  waa  formed, 
and  that  amylic  alcohol  is  a  constant  product  of  fermentation.  I  have  in- 
variably found  it  present  in  the  products  of  putrefaction  of  all  the  sub- 
stances, whether  vegetable  or  animal,  that  1  have  examined. 

In  connection  with  this  subject,  I  may  be  pardoned  for  mentioning 
here  what  I  had  quite  forgotten  when  writing  the  article  above  men- 
tioned, namely,  that  I  had  read  a  short  paper  before  the  Pathological 
Society  of  Dublin  in  the  beginning  of  1850,  upon  the  products  of  the 
putrefaction  of  brain,  in  which  I  announced  that,  in  addition  to  a  base 
having  the  properties  possessed  by  trimethylamine,  I  obtained  one  ia 
which  one  equivalent  of  hydrogen  was  replaced  by  Cio  H,|,  the  sup- 
posed radical  valyle,  or  in  other  words  the  base,  now  called  monamyla- 
mine. The  only  published  record  of  this  fact  which  I  can  lay  hands 
upon  at  the  moment,  is  a  note  in  a  Review  by  Dr.  Lyons,  on  the  Patho- 
logy of  the  Kidney,  in  the  Dublin  Quarterly  Journal  of  Medical 
Science^  p.  888,  No.  XVIIL,  May,  1850,  and  which  I  shall  give  here  :-^ 

"  Some  interesting  observations  on  the  new  ammonias  were  laid  before  the 
Dublin  Pathological  Society  at  one  of  its  recent  meetings,  by  Mr.  William  K. 
Sullivan,  chemist  to  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industxy,  etc.  Mr.  SuIUyan  has  oh* 
•erved  that  in  the  breaking  up  of  the  constituents  of  the  brain  during  the  pro- 
cess of  putrefaction,  a  large  quantity  of  valerianic  add  is  produced  and  at  the 
same  time  ammonia,  but  an  ammonia,  in  which  part  of  the  hydrogen  ia  replaced 
by  a  carbo-hydrogen :  in  this  instance  valyle,  the  carbo-hydrogea  of  valeriania 
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acid,  was  the  one  which  had  been  substituted.  Mr.  Sullivan  is  fhrther  of  opinion 
that  such  bodies  may  occur  in  the  animal  organism  also,  and  that  their  ureas  (that 
is,  combinations  having  the  same  relations  to  these  ammonias  that  common  urea 
lias  to  the  ordinary  ammonia)  will  be  found  of  frequent  occurrence  in  abnormal 
conditions  of  the  blood  and  urine". 

It  id  gratifying  to  find  that  so  important  a  fact  as  the  formation  daring 
putrefaction  of  compound  ammoniasi  and  even  of  one  not  otherwise 
known  at  the  time,  should  be  so  completely  verified  by  so  competent  an 
observer  as  Professor  Hesse. 

Before  passing  from  this  subject  I  may  also  observe  that  Dr.  Odiing  of 
London  has  mentioned  to  me,  that  he  had  found  Amine  bases  in  exhala- 
tions from  sewers. 

The  circumstance  of  having  read  the  paper  to  the  Pathological  Society 
was  accidentally  recalled  to  my  memory  in  reading  a  notice  in  Liebig's 
and  Kopp's  Jahresbericht  for  1856,  of  the  interesting  discovery  of  Des- 
saignes  of  trimethylamine  in  human  urine.  In  consequence  of  the  pecu- 
liar smell  of  the  carbonate  of  ammonia  evolved  daring  the  evaporation 
of  urine,  he  submitted  large  quantities  to  distillation.  The  distillate, 
smelling  strongly  of  ammonia  and  of  sea  fish,  became  red  on  being  super- 
saturated with  hydrochloric  acid ;  on  evaporation  a  quantity  of  salaramo- 
niac  first  separated.  The  mother-liquor  was  evaporated  to  dryness,  the 
dried  mass  exhausted  with  alcohol,  and  the  solution  treated  with  bichloride 
of  platinum,  by  which,  after  several  crystallizations,  beautiful  crystals  of 
the  doable  salt  of  hydrochlorate  of  trimethylamine  with  chloride  of  plati- 
num were  obtained.  Its  composition  was  verified  by  analysis.  Sixty-five 
litres  of  fiaid  obtained  by  distillation  from  nrine  already  concentrated  gave 
2,200  grm.  of  chloride  of  ammonium  and  only  17  grm.  of  the  platinum 
doable  salt,  equivalent  to  3.7  grm.  of  trimethylamine.  In  the  notice 
alluded  to  (p.  524)  it  is  observed  that  Dessaignes  left  it  undetermined 
whether  the  trimethylamine  existed  ready  formed  in  the  urine,  or  ap- 
peared in  it  as  a  product  of  decomposition.  Now  I  think  the  suggestion 
contained  in  the  note  above  quoted  from  the  Dublin  Quarterly  Journal 
of  Medical  Science^  with  regard  to  the  probable  formation  of  compound 
ureas  in  the  animal  body,  points  to  its  true  source.  Common  urea  in 
Bolution  in  urine  decomposes,  producing  carbonic  acid  and  ammonia, 
C,H4N,0,+2UO=2CO,+NH,.  Under  the  same  circumstances,  trimetliyl- 
nrea,  if  it  be  formed  in  the  body,  would  give  trimethylamine.     Thus : 

C8H,oNA+2  H0b=2  COj+NHj+NCeHe. 

Tremetbylarea.  Trimethylamine. 

It  is  impossible  to  overrate  the  importance  in  a  physiological,  as  also 
in  a  pathological,  point  of  view  of  this  question  of  the  probable  formation 
in  the  bod^  of  compound  ureas,  now  especially  that  Dessaignes'  observa- 
tion places  it  almost  beyond  doubt.  This  must  plead  my  excuse  for 
referring  to  my  observations  of  eight  years  ago,  and  which,  I  regret,  have 
been  allowed  to  lie  so  long  barren.  Now  that  onr  knowledge  of  the  com- 
pound ammonias  and  compound  ureas  is  so  complete,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  physiologists  will  seek  for  these  bodies  in  arlne,  etc.  The  chemistry 
of  that  flald  is  evidently  not  jet  exhausted. 
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COMPARATIVE  ANATOMY,  PHYSIOLOGY,  ETC. 


6. — On  the  penetration  of  the  Spermatozoa  into  the  Ovum  during  ths 
act  of  fecundation.    By  P.  J.  Van  Beneden. 

One  of  the  most  iaterestmg  qaestioos  in  this  branch  of  phjaiologj  is 
that  which  affects  the  part  played  by  the  spermatozoa  in  the  process  of 
fecundation.  Van  Beneden  has  given  the  results  of  some  obserrations 
made  on  the  Distoma  from  the  stomach  of  the  tarbot.  An  oyam  just 
formed  was  placed  under  observation ;  it  presented  in  the  centre  a  trans- 
parent vesicle  covered  with  opaqne  granulations.  Around  this  Tesicle 
were  to  be  seen  numerous  little  transparent  spheres  without  any  appear- 
ance of  granulations. 

While  the  attention  was  fixed  on  the  germinal  vesicle,  it  was  seen  to 
be  suddenly  disturbed,  and  around  the  vitelline  mass  a  delicate  filament 
was  perceived,  having  an  undulating  movement.  This  was  the  sperma- 
tozoon, which  was  still  alive,  and  had  manifestly  penetrated  within  the 
vitelline  mass.  This  spermatic  filament  was  about  double  the  length  of 
the  ovnm,  and  surrounded  the  vitelline  mass  so  as  nearly  to  form  a  com- 
plete ring.     At  the  end  of  an  hour  all  motion  ceased  in  the  spermatozoon. 

Van  Beneden  conclades  from  his  observations — 

(1.)  That  the  spermatozoon  is  in  immediate  contact  with  the  germinal 
vesicle  and  vitelline  mass. 

(2.)  That  the  spermatozoon  disappears  without  leaving  any  traoe  of 
its  passage. 

(3.)  That  no  vitelline  membrane  exists  at  the  first  period  of  the  life  of 
the  ovum. 

(4.)  That  these  ova  have  no  occasion  for  a  micropyle,  since  the  sper- 
matozoon is  present  before  the  formation  of  the  envelopes. — Bulletin  de 
L^Acad&nie  Royale  des  Sciencesy  etc.^  de  Bdgique^  Tome  4,  No.  4,/>.  312, 
1858. 
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ATLANTIS- 


NOTICES  AND  CORRESPONDENCE. 


EXCHANGES. 

All  Books,  JoTirnals,  Memoiw,  etc,  whether  for  the  Editors  of  the  Atlantis, 
or  for  the  Library  of  the  CathoUc  University  of  Ireland,  sent  by  post,  may  he 
directly  addressed  to  8  Chow  Stbekt,  Dublin.  When  sent  through  Book- 
seUers,  they  should  he  directed  to  the  care  of  the  Publishers,  Messrs.  Longman 
and  Co.,  Paternoster  Bow,  London. 

The  Editors  of  the  Atlantis  would  feel  obliged  if  the  numbers  wanted  to 
complete  the  series  of  any  periodical  sent  in  exchange  for  the  Atlantis,  were 
sent  to  them  on  the  first  fiivourable  opportunity. 

TRANSACTIONS  AND  BULLETINS  OF  LEARNED  SOCIETIES,  AND 
LITERARY  AND  SCIENTIFIC  JOURNALS,  RECEIVED  AND 
PLACED  IN  THE  LIBRARY  OF  THE  CATHOLIC  UNIVERSITY 
OF  IRELAND. 


AJtERICA. 

^OM  the  I^aHhUn  Institute. 

1.  Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute 
of  theStateofPennsylyama.  Third  Se- 
ries. Vol  xxvi..  No.  6.  Vol.  xxvii, 
Nos.  1,  2.  3,  6.    Philadelphia,  1859. 

2.  Report  of  the  Twenty-Sixth  Ex- 
hibition of  American  Manufactures, 
held  in  the'  City  of  Philadelphia  from 
October  15th  to  NoTember  13th,  1858, 
by  the  Franklin  Institute  of  Phila- 
delphia. 

From  the  Cajuidian  Institute. 

8.  The  Canadian  Journal  of  Indus- 
try, Science,  and  Art,  conducted  by  the 
Editing  Committee  of  the  Canadian  In- 
stitute.   Nos.  18,  19,  20.    Toronto. 

AUSTBIA. 

From  the  Imperial  Geological  Instil 
tutef  Vienna. 

4.  Jahrbuch  der  kaiserlich-koni- 
^chen  Geologifchen  Reichsanstalt.  For 
the  years  1850, 1851,  1862, 1854,  1856. 
Nos.  1.  2,  3,  for  1857  (No.  4'completing 
the  volume  already  received).  Nos.  1 
and  2  for  1858. 


JVom  the  Imperial  Geographical  So- 
dety,  Vienna, 

5.  MittheUungen  der  k.  k.  geograph. 
ischen  Gesellschaft.  Redigirt  von  Franz 
Foetterle.  I.  Jahrgang,  Hefte  1  and 
2,  1867 ;  n.  Jahiig^,  Hefte  1,  2,  8, 
1858 ;  in.  Jahrgang,  Heft  1, 1859. 


BELGIUM. 

F^om  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences, 
Brussels. 

6.  Bulletin  de  TAcademie  Royale  des 
Sciences  desLettres  et  des  Beaux- Arts 
de  Belgique.  T.  6,  Nos.  11,  12.  T.  6, 
No.  1,  2,  3,  4. 

7.  Annuaire  de  I'Academie  Royale. 
1869. 

From  the  Royal  Academy  of  Medicine, 
Brussels. 

8.  Bulletm  de  TAcademie  Royale  de 
Medecine  de  Belgique.  T.  ii.,  1, 2,  S, 
4.  5,  6.  7.    Session  of  1848-1859. 

From  the  Editors. 

9.  Revue  de  Tlnstruction  Pnblique 
en  Belgique,  T.  ii.,  Nos.  1, 2,  3,  4,  5. 

10.  Journal  Historique  et  Litteraire. 
T.  XXV.,  Livr.  10, 11,  12.  Vol.  xxvi., 
Livr.  1,  2. 
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BAVABIA. 

F)rom  the  Royal  Academy  of  Munich. 

11.  Gelehrte  Anzeigen,  heraiugege- 
ben  TOD  Mitgliedem  der  ^onigL  Iwyer, 
Akademie  der  WiBseDSchaften.  Vol& 
45,  46,  and  47. 

F^rom  Professor  Lament,  Director  of  the 
Royal  Observatory  of  Munich, 

12.  AstronomiBche  Beobochtungen 
angestellt  auf  der  konigl.  Stemwarte 
zu  Bogenhausen  bei  Miinchen  von  J. 
Soldner.  Bds.  i.,  ii.,  iiif  It.,  v.,  enthal- 
tend  die  Beobachtungen  von  1820-1827. 

Obserradones  Astronomicse  in  Spe< 
cula  regia  monachiensi  institutae,  et 
Begio  jussa  publicis  impensis  editse  a 
J.  Lamont.  Vol.  vi.,  vii.,  viii.,  ix.,  x., 
xi.,  xii.,  xiii.,  xiv.,  xv.  8eu  novse  serdei. 
Vol.  i.,  ii.,  iii.,  iv.,  v.,  vi.,  vii.,  viiL,  ix., 
X.  Observationes  annis,  1828,  1829, 
1830,  1831,  1832,  1833,  1834,  1835, 
1836,  1837,  1838,  1839,  1840,  1841, 
1842, 1843,  et  1844,  factas  continens. 
(The  two  series  form  a  complete  collection  in 
15  TOlomes). 

13.  Annalen  der  konigllchen  Stem- 
warte bei  Miinchen.  Vol.  i.  to  x.,  from 
1848  to  1858  (being  the  continuation  of 
the  Observaciones  Astronomicse,  and 
also  of  the  Annalen  fiir  Meteoiologie 
und  Erdmagnetlsmus). 

14.  Annalen  fiir  Meteoiologie  und 
Brdmagnetiflmus.  Heft.  1—12.  1842 
to  1854. 

15.  Jahresbericht  der  miinchener 
Stemwarte  fiir  1852  and  1854. 

16.  AstronomiBcher  Kalender  fiir  das 
Kbnigreich  Bajem  auf  das  gemeine 
Jahr,  1850.  Do.,  1851 ;  do.,  1852 ;  do., 
1853.    Munchen. 

17.  Resultatedes  Magnetischen  Ob- 
serratoriums  in  Miinchen  wahrend  der 
dreijahrigen  Periode,  1843-1845.  Von 
Dr.  J.  Lamont.    Munchen,  1846.   ' 

18.  Bestimmung  der  horizontal  In- 
tensitat  des  firdmagnetismus  nach  ab- 
solutem  Maase.  Von  Br.  J.  Lamont. 
Munchen,  1842. 

19.  Magnetische  Ortsbestimmungen 
an  verscliiedenen  Pmicten  des  Koulg- 
reichs  Bayern  und  an  einigen  auswarti- 
gen  Stationen. 

L  Theil— fflitl81ithographirtenTafehi 
11.      „        „   ^o  „  „ 

Beilage — ^Lamont's  Magnetische  Kar- 
ten  von  Deutschland  und  Bayern. 

20.  Untcrsuchungcn  ilber  die  Rich- 
tung  and  Starke  des  Brdmagnetismus 
an  vorschiedeuen  Puncton  des  Siidwest- 


lichen  Europa  im  aUertiocluten  Auf- 
trage  seiner  Majestat  des  Konigs  Maxi- 
milian n.  von  Bayern.  Ausgeftihit 
von  Dr.  J.  Lamont,  Professor  an  der 
Ludwig — MaTim|Hftn*«  UniveTsltat  nod 
Conservator  der  konigllchen  Stem- 
warte.   Munchen^  1858. 

21.  Beobachtungen  des  meteorolo- 
gischen  Observatoriuma  auf  dem  Ho- 
henpeissenberg  von  1 792 — 1850. 

Meteorolog^cfae  Beobachtungen  cof- 
gezeichnet  an  der  konigL  Stemwarte 
bei  Munchen  in  den  Jahren,  18S5— 
1837.  Erster  und  Zweiter  Supplement 
Biinde  zu  den  Annalen  der  mffnchfflwr 
Stemwarte. 

22.  Verzeichniss  der  vorsu^chsten 
Konigreiche   Bayern   gemeasenen 


im  _ 

Hohenpunkte  nebst  den  geofrraphi- 
schen  Positionen  der  grosseren  Stadte, 
etc,  von  Dr.  J.  Lamont.  2te  veimdirtB 
und  verbesserte  Auflage. 

23.  Beschreibung  der  an  der  miin- 
chener Stemwarte  zu  den  Beobach- 
tungen verwendeten  nenen  Instrmnente 
und  Apparate.  Von  Dr.  J.  Lamont. 
Munchen^  1851 

24.  Nebula  Ononis  ex  Ohaervatiom* 
bus  in  Specula  Monachiensi  institutis  a 
J.  Lamont. 

25.  SteUamm  Acervus  in  Clypeo 
Sobieskii  ex  Observationibus  in  Specula 
Monachienn  institatis  a  J.  Lamont. 

From  the  Author. 

26.  Sawltri,  eine  Indische  Dichtong 
aus  dem  Sanskrit  iibersetzt  von  Joseph 
Merkel,  Professor  und  Hofbibliothekar 
Aschajffenhyrg, 

27.  Des  Marcus  Manilius  Himmeb- 
kugel.  Lateiniscli  und  deutsch  iibersetzt 
im  Versmasse  des  Originals.  Von  Dr. 
Merkel,  etc.  ^ 

28.  M.  A.  Lucanus  PharsaKa,— 1«^ 
Bach  lateinisch  und  deutsch  iiberset** 
im  Versmasse  des  Originals.  Von  D*"- 
Merkel,  etc. 


BOHEMIA. 

From  the  Authors. 

29.  Glagolitische  Fragmente,  Her- 
auBgegebcn  von  Dr.  Karl  Adolph  Con- 
stantin  Hofler,  k.  k.  Univeiaxtits— 
Professor,  und  Dr.  Paul  Joseph  Sfifirik, 
k.  k.  UnivcrsitUts-Bibbothckar. 

(Ann  tUn  AhhandL  tier  *.  W»Am.  <7c«eA.    d 
n'mcn.  r.  Fohjc  10  Dd.  Prng.  1857.) 


Noticei  and  Corretpondence, 


XNOLAND. 

From  the  Literary  and  Philoiophieai 
Society  of  Manchester, 

80.  Memoirs  of  the  literary  and  Phi- 
kwophical  Society  of  Sianchester.  V<d. 
XT.,  p.  1.  Proceedings  of  the  Society 
from  October  6th,  1857,  to  April  20th, 
1858. 

Prom  Me  Statieticttl  Society  of  London. 

81.  Journal  of  the  Stiatistical  Society 
of  London.  Vol.  xxii.,  parts  1  and  2  for 
March  and  June,  1859. 

Fhm  the  Society  of  Arte,  London, 

82.  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts. 
Heyularly  received. 

F)rom  the  Geological  Society  of  London. 

83.  Abstracts  of  the  Proceedings  of 
the  Geological  Society  of  London.  Re- 
guhrly  received. 


FRANCE. 

Aom  the  Imperial  Zoological  Society  of 
Acclimatation^  Paris. 

.8i*  Bulletin  pensnel  de  la  Sqciete 
Imperiale  Zoologique  d'Acdimatation. 
T.  ▼.  Na  12.  T.  y'h  Nos.  1,  2,  8  4,  6. 

From  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Dijon, 

85.  Memoires  de  TAcademie  Impe- 
riale des  Sciences,  Arts,  et  Belles-Let- 
tres  de  Dijon,  2*°^  Serie.    Tom.  1,  2, 

3,  4,  5,  6.  for  the  years  1851  to  1857, 
^th  an  Atlas — Description  d*un  nou- 
Teau  genre  d*£'dente  fossile,  renfer- 
mant  plusieurs  espices  Toisines  du 
Glyptodon.  Illustratiye  of  a  memoir 
of  M.  L.  Nodot. 

JRrom  the  Editors. 

36.  BeYueGeneralederArchitecture 
et  des  Traraux  Publics.  Journal  des 
Architectes,  des  Archeologues.  des  In- 
genieurs,  et  des  Entrepreneurs.  Pub- 
lie  sous  la  direction  de  M.  Cesar  Daly, 
19«  annee,  16  VoL  Nos.  7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 
12.    (Completing  the  volume.) 

37.  Journal  de  rAgriculture  Pratique. 
Publie  sous  la  direction  de  M.  J.  A.  Bar- 
ral.    Anne^,  1859.    Tom.  L,  Nos.  2,  8, 

4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9. 

38.  Cosmos.  Bedigee  par  M.  1* Abbe 
Moigno.  Vol.  xiii.,  No.  26.  VoL  xiv., 
No.  I  to  24. 


89.  Nouyellfla  Annalw  de  tfathema^ 
tlques.  No.  for  October,  1858.  Com« 
pleting  Ydume  for  that  year. 

40.  Annftlflfl^  de  PhilcNophie  Chre- 
tienne;  iv™^  serie.  T.xriii.,  Nos.  107, 
108.    Tom.  ziz.,  109, 110,  in. 


BSttB  DA^UTADT. 

JVom  the  Editors, 

41.  Annalen  der  Chemie  und  Phar- 
made.  Hrsg.  von  F.  Wohler,  J.  Lie- 
big,  u.  H.  Kopp.  Nos.  9,  10,  11,  12, 
for  1858. 


LOMBABDO-yXDranAM  KINGDOM. 

From  the  Institute  of  Venice. 

42.  Atto  dell'  imp.  reg.  Istituto 
Veneto  di  Sdenze,  Lettere  ed  Arti,  dal 
November,  1858,  all'  Ottobre,  1859. 
Tome  Quarto  Serie  Terza;  Dispense 
1®,  2®,  3°,  4°,  5<>,  6o. 

JWmr  the  Editor. 

48.  Annall  di  Chimica  applicata  alia 
Medicina.    NoL  zxvii.,  fasc.  6. 


NAPLES  AHD  SldLT. 

F^om  the  Academy  of  Catania. 

44.  Giomale  del  Gabinetto  Letterario 
deir  Accademia  Gioenia.  VoL  4^.  Fasc. 
land  2. 


POirnVICAL  8TATB8. 

45.  LaaviltliCattolica.  ocviii.,  ccix., 
ccx.  Serie  iv.,  vol.  i.,  Quademi,  216, 
217,  218,  219,  220,  221,  222. 


PRUSSIA. 

From  the  Geological  Society  of  Oermany 

46.  Zeitschrift  der  deutschen  geolo- 
gischen  GeeeUschaft.    Bd.  x.    H.  2, 8. 

From  the  Archaological  Society  of 
Berlin. 

47.  Ueber  die  Anthesterien  und  das 
Verhaltniss  des  attischen  Diouysos  zum 
Koradienst.    Von  Hm.  Gerhard. 

((7e<M«fi  in  der  AkadenUe  der  WuBeiuchttftm 
am  !«»•  JuH,  18M.) 


Notice*  and  Corregpo/ndenee. 


48.  Das  Grab  des  BionysoB  on  der 
MarmorbAflifl  zu  Dieoden — ^AchtzehnteB 
ProgiBmm  zam  WinckelmansfeBt  der 
Archaologiflcheii  GeseUachaft  za  Berlin. 
Von  Carl  Bostticher. 

From  the  Editor, 

49.  ArchiT  fur  Pathologiflche  Ana- 
tomie  nnd  furKliniflche  Medicin.  Hrsg. 
Ton  R.  Yirchow, 

14**^  Bd.  H.  8-4, 5-6  (completing  yo- 

lume). 
15*»-  Bd.  H.  1-2, 8-4, 5-6  (completing 

Yolame.) 


BUS8IA. 

From  tA«  Eslhonian  Literary  Society  at 
Dorpat. 

50.  Verhandlnngen  der  gelehrten 
estnischen  GesellKhaft  za  Dorpat. 
3^  Band.  !•»•  Heft  4*«-  Band.  V-  u. 
2*«Heften.   . 


8WITZSBI«Ain>. 

From  the  Swiss  Association  of  Sdenee. 
51.  Verhandlongen  der  Algemeinen 


SchwdzeriBcfaen  GenelTuchaft  fur  die 
gesammten  NatnrwiaseoaciufbQa  bei 
ilver  Versammlong  in  Trogen  am  17, 
18,  nnd  19  August,  1857. 

From  La  Sodete  Vaudaise  dee  SdemetM 
NatnrdleSj  LdtMstame. 

52.    Bnlletin  de  la  SoGtete  Vaodone 
des  Sciencee  NatuzelleB.  T.  yL,  No.  48. 

Catalogue  de  la  BJWiotheqiie, 
soMne^  1858. 


MxecELLAiTBoira  Books,  pAXFHi.Bn» 

ETC 

F^om  the  Authore. 

53.  A  Paper  on  the  Subject  of  Bnnu^ 
Pistols,  read  at  a  meeting  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Scottiah  Antiquaries,  on  Tues- 
day, 19th  April  1859.  By  the  Bi^t 
Ber.  Bishop  GilUs.    Edtniurah. 

54.  Canadian  Ballads  and  Oocaaioiial 
Verses.  By  Thomas  D*Arcy  McGce, 
M.P.P.      Montreal,  John  LoVell,  1558* 

55.  The  Mutinies  and  the  People,  or 
Statements  of  Native  Fidelity,  eidii- 
bited  daring  the  Outbreak  of  1857- 
1858.    By  a  Hindu.    Cb/cHttiE,  1859. 


J  K.  FowLSK,  3  Crort  iXteet  «id  24  Temple  Laae,  Dublin. 


CATHOLIO  UNIVERSITY  OF  IRELAND. 


The  Catholic  University  of  Ireland,  though  brought  into  ex- 
istence by  the  accidental  circiimstances  of  the  day,  really  owes  its 
foundation  to  the  reasonableness  or  even  necessity  of  the  principle, 
that  a  country,  possessed  of  intellectual  and  moral  characteristics 
proper  to  itself,  should  not  be  without  some  great  central  School, 
For  the  development  of  the  national  genius  and  the  expression  of 
the  national  mind,  according  to  those  elementary  laws  of  opi- 
nion and  sentiment,  which  belong  to  it  in  history  and  by  m- 
heritance.  As  England  glories  in  lier  own  Universities,  as  being 
institutions  cognate  to  her  peculiar  social  temperament,  and  uses 
them  as  abodes  and  as  organs  of  her  peculiar  nationalism,  so  it  is 
natural  that  Ireland  too  should  require  some  corresponding  seat 
of  mental  activity,  and  its  establishment,  when  once  she  began 
to  think  and  act  tor  herself,  was  only  a  matter  of  time. 

Passing  over  the  historical  circumstances  of  its  origin,  not  as 
unimportant,  but  as  unnecessary  and  irrelevant  to  the  present 
sketch,  let  it  suffice  to  say  that  collections  were  commenced  in 
behalf  of  the  CathoUc  Umversity  of  Ireland  under  the  authority 
of  the  Bishops  in  the  year  1851,  and  that  Professors  were  ap- 
pointed in  three  of  its  Facidties,  and  its  Schools  opened,  in  the 
autumn  of  1854.  It  is  now  commencing  its  fourth  year,  and, 
though  its  organization  is  still  incomplete,  and  its  classes  have 
not  reached  their  full  development,  its  success  hitherto  has  sur- 
passed the  expectations  of  even  zealous  supporters,  and  it  has 
the  promise  of  a  steady  progress  and  a  satisfactory  consolidation 
in  the  years  which  are  now  oefore  us. 

It  embraces  the  five  Faculties  of  Theology,  Law,  Medicine, 
Philosophy  and  Letters,  and  Science ;  of  which  the  three  latter 
are  at  present  actually  set  up  and  in  operation. 


I.  The  Faculty  of  Theology  is  not  as  yet  in  full  operation. 
A  beginning  has  however  been  made.  A  double  course  of  lec- 
tures, in  Theology  and  Canon  Law  alternately,  has  been  com,- 
menced,  and  will  be  continued  to  the  end  of  the  Session. 


«  * 


There  axe  seven  Professon  in  the  Faculty  of  Medidme;  sx- 
teen  in  that  of  Philosophy  and  Letteis ;  and  ux  in  that  of  Sci- 
ence. Deducting  those  Professois  who  belong  to  more  FaculdeB 
than  one,  and  those  who  are  extraordinary,  the  whole  number 
of  Professors  in  work  in  the  three  Faculties  above  mentioned,  is 
nineteen. 


n.  The  Facul^  of  Medicine  is  established  in  the  large  Me- 
dical House  in  Cecilia  Street,  which  contains  under  its  roof  two 
theatres,  dissecting  rooms,  rooms  for  anatomical  prepaiatioaa, 
and  a  chemical  laboratoiy. 

This  laboratory  has  Deen  fitted  up  upon  the  plan  of  those 
established  in  connection  with  several  of  the  German  Uni- 
versities, and  is  designed  to  meet  the  wants  of  three  classes 
of  students:  1.  those  who  propose  to  study  chemistry  for  purely 
sdentiac  puipoeea,  among  whJ&ay  be  named  chemioo-pliyao. 
logical  investigations;  2.  those  who  require  a  knowledge  of 
chemistry  for  practical  jminoses,  as  agriculture,  mining,  metal- 
lurgy, the  various  chemical  manufactures — ^bleaching,  dyeing, 
tanmng,  brewing,  distilling,  sugar-boiling,  paper^maBng,  etc^ 
and  ci^  engineering;  3.  students  of  medicine,  who  are  required 
to  attend  one  or  more  courses  of  lectures  on  practical  chemistry 
during  the  summer  months. 

The  course  of  instruction  will  be  adapted  to  the  objects  which 
each  class  of  students  may  have  in  view.  Considerable  facilities 
will  be  a£forded  to  those  who  intend  to  devote  themsdLves  to 
industrial  pursuits^  of  acquiring  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
processes  employed  in  analyzing  manures,  ores,  alloys,  salts, 
barks,  dye  stuffs,  pimients^  pnarmaceutical  preparatioiis,  etc. 

Besides  the  regular  University  lectures  on  cnemistrT-,  the  syl- 
labus of  which  is  given  in  the  programme  of  the  Faculty  of 
Science,  and  which  are  common  to  the  students  of  the  Faculties 
of  Science  and  Medicine,  and  open  to  auditors  on  payment  of 
the  usual  fees,  special  lectures  will  be  given  from  time  to  time, 
on  such  branches  of  diemieal  science  as  may  appear  to  be  neces- 
sary to  meet  the  requirements  of  particular  laboratory  students, 
ana  which  are  not  comprised  in  the  regular  University  courses. 

With  the  view  of  affording  students  of  medicine,  eta,  an 
opportunity  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  practical  pharmacy,  a 
very  complete  steam  apparatus,  including  vacuum  pan,  steam 
engine,  etc.,  constructed  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Coffey,  of  Londbn,  has 
been  fitted  up.  This  apparatus  wil].  also  afford  facilities  for 
showing  the  various  new  applications  of  steam  in  the  arts,  and 
the  manipulation  of  the  vacuiun  pan  in  sugar-boiling,  etc.,  etc. 


The  Iftboratoiy  is  open  for  ttudeAts  on  emy  day  of  the  week 
daring  the  sesnon,  S«tuidaj8  and  academicd  'nolidavg  excepted. 

The  fees  fi>r  laboifttoiy  instruotioa,  which  include  tne  cost  of  aU 
npiMuratus  and  materials, — ^platinum  and  sihrer  Tessels,  and  salts  of 
gold,  silver,  platinum,  etc.,  excepted,-^mnst  necessarily  depend 
upon  the  kind  and  amount  of  instruction  reauixed. 

Although  it  is  recommended  to  students  who  propose  to  work 
in  the  laboratory,  to  enter  at  the  commencement  of  the  academic 
sesnon,  they  may  do  so  at  any  other  period. 


The  Medical  Faculty  is  also  in  possessian  of  the  cdeteated 
Munich  Libraiy. 

This  library  is  &e  result  of  the  united  eoUeotions  made  since 
an  ^arly  period  of  the  last  century,  by  some  eminent  medical 
philosophers  of  Gennany.  It  has  been  most  recently  enriched 
bj  the  additions  of  Dr.  von  Ringseis,  Bector  of  the  Univer- 
nty  of  Munich,  fix>m  whose  hands  it  has  passed  dxrecdy  into 
the  possession  of  the  Catholic  Umversity  of  Ireland.  It  com- 
prises over  5,000  volumes,  including  some  of  the  richest  and 
most  recherchi  works  in  medical  literature,  finom  tiie  earliest 
periods  of  printing.  It  may  be  sidd  to  represent  the  select  medi- 
cal literature  of  the  chirf  schools  which  have  flourished  in 
Europe.  The  bu^uages  which  it  comprises  are  Greek,  Latini 
French,  German,  Dut^,  Italian,  and  English.    * 

It  has  also  a  Medical  IxM^ing  House  attached  to  it,  in  No.  41 
York  Street,  presided  over  by  one  of  the  Universi^  Anatomical 
Demonstrators,  and  containing  accommodation  for  such  students 
as  ore  willing  to  avail  themse&es  of  it.  The  tenns  of  board  and 
lodging  in  Uus  House  are  £30  for  the  academic  year  of  nine 
months. 

The  Fees  of  the  Medical  School  are  as  follows:-^ 

Qualified  Matriculated  Students,  Free;  Non-Matriculated 
Students,  £2  2s.  for  each  course. 

At  the  tennination  of  the  Session  Public  Examinations  will 
be  held,  when,  in  additicm  to  the  usual  Prizes  in  each  class, 
Three  Gold  Medals  will  be  awarded  for  the  best  answering  in 
the  following  combined  subjects: — 

1.  Anatomy,  Phynology,  and  Chemistry. 

8.  Surgery  and  Practice  of  Medicine. 

3.  Oiemistry,  Materia  Medica,  and  Medical  Jurisprudence. 

The  Examination  consists  of  three  parts—Written,  Viva  Face, 
Practical,  or  Demonstrative. 

The  Certificates  issued  for  attendance  on  Lectures  at 


School  are  folly  recognized  and  received  by  the  Kin^  and 
Queen's  College  of  Physicians  in  Ireland,  the  Colleges  of  Sur- 
geons of  Dublin,  London,  and  Edinburgh,  the  Queen's  Uniyer- 
fiity  in  Ireland,  the  Universities  of  London,  Glasgow,  Aberdeen, 
and  St.  Andrew's,  the  Faculty  of  Glasgow,  the  Army,  Navy, 
and  East  India  Medical  Boards,  and  by  ue  Apothecaries'  Halls, 
Dublin  and  London. 

m.  The  Faculty  of  Philosophy  and  Letters  holds  its  schools  in 
the  University  House  at  No.  86  Stephen's  Green.  Here  too  is  the 
University  Library,  which  was  commenced  with  the  books  of 
the  late  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Murray,  and  has  been  increased  by  the 
valuable  library  left  by  the  "Very  Rev.  Dr.  Flanagan,  late  P.P. 
of  St.  Nicholas,  by  the  library  of  Mr.  Valentine  Del^y,  and  by 
the  splendid  donations  of  Mr.  Hope  Scott,  and  of  other  fiien<la 
of  the  University. 

In  the  present  year  its  Professors  are  lecturing  or  will  lecture 
on  Aristotle's  Rhetoric,  Thucydides,  Sophocles,  the  Cyropaedia, 
Horace,  Logic  and  Metaphysics,  Public  Law,  the  History  of  the 
Early  Church,  the  Antiquities  of  Egypt  and  Palestine,  Modem 
History,  English  History  and  Literature,  Modem  Languages, 
Algebra,  Euclid,  and  Conic  Sections. 

In  conjunction  with  the  Faculty  of  Science  it  prepares  young 
men  for  the  examinations  necessary  for  the  Army,  the  Ardllery, 
the  Civil  Services,  and  for  the  Profession  of  Civil  Engineering. 

Special  Courses  of  Lectures,  two  years  in  length,  are  arranged 
for  such  Students  as  are  desirous  of  qualifying  themselves  for  these 
Examinations. 

IV.  The  Course  of  Studies  prescribed  by  the  Faculty  of 
Science  is  the  subject  of  a  separate  Advertisement. 


V.  It  Is  proposed  to  establish  an  Observatory,  for  the  twofold 
object  of  advancing  science  by  systematic  researches,  and  of 
affording  to  the  senior  students  m  the  faculty  of  science  ample 
opportxmitie*  for  becoming  acquainted  with  the  methods  gene- 
rally practised  in  the  sciences  of  exact  observation. 

VI.  It  is  also  proposed  to  form  a  University  Museum,  com- 
prising :  i.  A  collection  illustrative  of  general  natural  history,  ii.  A 
mineraloglcal  collection,  consisting  of:  1.  Series  of  known  mineral 
species ;  2.  Series  illustrative  of  form,  including  pseudomorphs, 
etc. ;  3.  Series  illustrative  of  structure,  iii.  A  geological  col- 
lection, consisting  of:  1.  A  series  illustrative  of  the  nature  and 
structure  of  rocks ;  2.  A  palaeontological  collection,  or  series  of 


fossil  organic  remains,  iv.  Collection  of  models  and  materials 
in  connection  with  civil  engineering  and  architecture.  ▼.  An 
art  collection,  which  will  include  statuary,  painting,  engravings, 
carvings  in  wood,  ivory,  etc.,  cameos,  seals,  niellb,  enamels,  fic- 
tile manufactures,  mediaeval  church  and  other  artisticallj  wrought 
textile  fabrics,  vi.  An  ethnological  collection,  consisting  of 
the  weapons,  implements  of  chase,  domestic  utensils,  dress,  etc., 
of  the  various  barbaric  or  semi-civilized  nations,  especially  those 
coxmected  with  I™h.xni«donar7  enterprise.  ^  "^ 

No  suitable  building  has  yet  been  provided  for  such  collec- 
tions, but  a  nucleus  has  already  been  formed,  which  it  is  hoped 
vriU  be  rapidly  enlarged.  Tms  nucleus  consists  of  a  donation 
by  the  late  Monsignore  Bettachini,  of  the  Oratory  of  St.  Philip 
Neri,  Bishop  of  «fafiha,  of  a  great  number  of  specimens  of  the 
birds,  ampmbiae,  and  recent  shells  of  Ceylon ;  and  an  extremely 
interesting  collection  of  Greek  terra  cotta  vases,  etc.,  found 
in  making  some  excavations  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Athens 
by  Major l^atterson,  and  presented  by  him  to  the  University;  a 
small  but  choice  collection  of  minerals,  rocks,  etc.,  obtained  by 
purchase. 

VII.  The  University  Church  in  Stephen^s  Green  is  used  for  the 
University  High  Mass  and  Sermon,  for  the  Senatei  for  the  Dis- 
tribution of  Prizes,  for  the  Theological  Disputations,  and  other 
formal  University  acts.  Room  is  provided  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  strangers,  it  being  capable  of  holding  900  or  1000  per- 
sons. 


On  the  first  of  January,  1857,  the  Students  in  Lecture  in 
these  three  Faculties  amounted  to  110. 


Vni.  The  Burses,  Exhibitions,  and  Prizes,  given  to  the  stu- 
dents, are  as  follows: — 

1.  Ten  Burses  for  two  years,  of  £40  a-year  each,  for  students 
in  Philosophy  and  Letters,  who  are  destined  at  the  end  of  that 
time  to  enter  the  Schools  of  Medicine,  or  of  any  other  Faculty 
in  this  University ;  the  presentation  being  in  the  hands  of  the 
Bishops. 

2.  Two  Exhibitions  of  £35  a-year  each,  to  last  two  years,  for 
classical  and  mathematical  proficiency  respectively,  open  to  the 
competition  of  students  who  have  passed  their  first  examination, 
which  takes  place  at  the  end  of  two  years'  standing. 


3.  Two  Ezhibitioiis  of  £25  t^jeBx  eacli,  to  last  tiro  jcttcs,  6» 
dassioal  snd  inftdwinatifial  proficiency  lespedivety,  open  to  tlie 
competition  of  stadents  who  are  not  of  two  jtvnf  Btanoing. 

4.  Seven  Prizes  of  £5  each,  offered  year  by  year  to  the  ccm- 
pelition  of  students  under  four  yeazs*  standing,  fire  of  them  fir 
titeiaiT'  compositions  in  prose  or  verse,  and  two  of  them  fisr 
acquamtance  with  some  mathematical  work  or  subject. 

5.  Medical  Prizes  as  above. 

6.  A  Prize  of  books  given  to  ike  best  students  at  each  of  die 
Affiliated  Schools  after  the  annual  examination. 

7.  A  tree  Burse  fi>r  four  ^eais,  offered  onoe  a-year  to  the 
competition  of  students  belongmg  to  the  Affiliated  Schools, 


IX.  There  are  at  present  four  CoDegiate  Housee  in  the  Uni- 
versity for  the  accommodation  of  students ;  St.  Patrick's,  St.  Haiy  s, 
St.  Laurence's,  and  our  Lady's  of  Mount  CaimeL  The  Pension 
varies  with  the  Houses  and  the  students.  At  St  Patrick's  it  is 
£60  the  Session,  which  includes  all  expenses  except  the  entrance 
and  examination  fees  of  £1  each.  The  only  extras,  which  a 
student  need  have  in  addition,  are  the  cost  of  books,  dothea,  and 
medicine. 

The  Collegiate  Houses  are  governed  by  a  Dean,  who  lives  in 
the  House  and  is  the  Qiaplain.  He  avails  himself  of  the  assist- 
ance of  Sub-Dean,  and  Tutor  or  Tutors,  int&ai  or  extern,  as  he 
jud^  it  expedient.  The  aid  of  Private  Tutorial  Listruction,  in 
addition  to  Professorial  Lectures,  is  included  in  the  Penrion. 
This  aid  is  best  given,  when  possible,  by  an  Litem  Tutor,  whose 
office  answers  generally  to  that  of  a  Private  Tutor  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  or  of  a  German  Professor  or  Doctor  who  takes  j>rivate 
pupils.  It  is  the  office  of  the  Tutor  to  prepare  his  Pupils  for 
the  Professorial  Lectures  and  the  successive  Examinations;  and, 
as  he  has  to  act,  not  as  their  superior,  but  as  their  fiiend,  he  has 
m  coercive  juriadiction  over  them. 

X.  1.  Such  Students  as  are  inmates  of  the  CoUegiats  Houses 
are  the  formal  Intern  members  of  the  University;  but  there  are 
two  other  dasses  of  persons  who  are  considered  practically  as  In- 
terns, and  have  the  same  privileges  as  Interns. 

2.  First,  those  who,  though  boarding  and  sleeping  at  home, 
enter  themselves  at  some  Collegiate  House,  and  place  thtfnselves 
under  its  jurisdiction  during  the  business  hours  of  the  day,  th«t 
is,  firom  nine  or  ten  o'clock  to  three.  These  Students  lu^re,  among 
other  privileges,  the  full  Tutorial  instruction  of  Interns. 


3.  Secondl  J,  those  who  aie  members  meiely  of  a  Licensed 
House ;  the  conditions  of  a  Licensed  House  being,  that  its  respon* 
sible  Holder  is  a  member  of  the  Uniyeisity,  and  that  its  IKsci- 
pline  is  not  more  stringent  than  that  to  which  proper  Extems  are 
Bubmitted.  The  Medical  Lodging  House,  mentioned  above,  is 
one  of  these  Licensed  Houses. 

4.  These  are  the  two  classes  of  quasi-Intems.  As  to  Extems 
proper,  they  are  such  students  as  lodge  at  home  or  in  an  ap- 
proved Lodging,  and  have  nothing  found  for  them  (as  board, 
tuition,  etc.^  by  the  Univeisity. 

5.  Auditors  are  such  as,  without  being  entered,  or  passing 
the  Examinations,  attend  the  Lectures  of  the  University. 

6.  Non-residents  are  such  as,  without  attending  the  Lectures 
of  the  University,  are  entered  and  pass  the  Examinations. 

Thus  there  are  six  different  methods,  of  more  or  less  intimate 
connexion  with  the  University.  1.  That  of  Interns,  living  in 
Collegiate  Houses.  2.  Interns,  attending  CoU^ate  Houses. 
3.  Interns,  living  in  Licensed  Houses.  4.  Extems.  5.  Au- 
ditors. 6.  Non-residents.  To  which  may  be  added,  7.  Audi- 
tors and  Non-residents  who  are  in  the  same  position  as  Extems, 
except  that^they  are  beyond  Univerrity  jurisdiction. 


TABLE  OF  FEES 
(Ferjint  ytat;  tueceedmg  ytan  wn  either  the  $ame  or  Us»), 

CoHngitte  Pioreuon*  Entnnot     y^^^ 

Home.        Ifuucy*  F66. 

£                £  £           £ 

Interns  proper,  in  Collegiate  Houses,  •        50          10  1        61 
Interns  improper,  with  use  of  Tutor, 

1.  Attached  to  Collegiate  Hoosesi      10          10  1        21 

2.  In  Licensed  Houses,  e.  g.^  Me- 

dical Lodging  Houses, 

Extems  proper,        .        .        •        *          0          10  5        15 

Auditors, 0           10  0         10 

Non-residents,  Fees  of  Membership  and  Exsmiaation. 


XI.  The  Intem*s  day  is  made  up  of  attendance  at  Mass,  attend- 
ance at  Lectures,  recreation,  preparation  of  Lectures,  etc.  He 
must  be  indoors  in  the  evening  at  a  fixed  hour. 

The  Extern  must  be  indoors  at  ten  at  night.  He  attends  the 
University  High  Mass,  and  observes  his  religious  duties,  as  the 
Intern. 


XII.  Affiliated  Schools  are  such  Grrammar  Schools  through  the 
country  as  are  subject  to  the  yearly  inspection  of  the  Univeiaty. 
The  pupils  are  examined,  and,  as  is  mentioned  above,  are  re- 
warded by  Frizes  at  school,  and  by  Burses  in  the  UniTersi^. 

XIII.  The  ffrades  or  ranks  in  the  University  are  those  of  Stu- 
dent, Scholar,  £iceptor.  Licentiate,  and  Doctor  or  Fellow  of  the 
University.  Of  these  the  real  dignities  or  degrees  are  the 
Scholarsmp,  Licentiate,  and  Doctorate. 

The  members  of  the  University  are  examined: — 1.  At  En- 
trance, when  they  become  ^'  Students'* ;  2.  formally  at  the  end 
of  two  years,  when  they  become  "  Scholars" ;  3.  at  the  end  of 
the  third  year,  when  they  become  *'  Inceptors" ;  and  4.  formally 
at  the  end  of  the  fourth,  when  they  become  "  Licentiates**. 

The  Entrance  Examination,  wmch  is  the  only  one  requiring 
notice  here,  has  for  its  one  object  that  of  ascertaining  the  suitable 
preparation  of  the  Candidate  for  attending  and  profiting  by  the 
University  Lectures.  He  is  made  to  construe  Greek  and  Latin 
books,  and  to  translate  into  Latin,  with  this  sole  object  For 
the  same  reason  he  is  examined  in  the  Catechism,  and  in 
the  first  elements  of  Ancient  Geography,  Chronology,  History, 
Arithmetic,  and  Geometry. 

There  is  a  private  Collegiate  Examination  at  the  end  of  every 
Term. 

Those  who  are  destined  for  Professions,  ordinarily  betake 
themselves  to  the  Faculties  of  Medicine,  Science,  etc.,  after 
passing  the  Examination  for  the  Scholarship  at  the  end  of  two 
years  from  entrance. 

XIV.  The  Academical  Year  or  Session  lasts  from  the  begin- 
ning of  November  to  nearly  the  end  of  July.  It  is  divided 
into  three  terms,  before  Christmas,  and  before  and  after  Easter. 


Further  information  concerning  the  University  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Annual  Calendso",  the  Prospectus,  and  other 
Papers,  all  of  which  may  be  obtained  by  letter,  or  on  application, 
to  Thomas  Scratton,  Esq.,  the  Secretary,  at  his  Ofiice,  87  Ste- 
phen's Green,  where  he  is  to  be  founa  daily  from  ten  to  four, 
Sundays  and  Holydays  excepted. 


^nlo^rslts    dJi^Uninr. 


MICHAELMAS,    1857. 


UNIVERSITT  OFFICERS. 

Very  Rev.  J.  H,  Newman,  D.D. 

Jfitje-|leftor. 
Vaaant. 

^xaftBBotB,  tie. 

PACULTT  OP  THEOLOGY. 
Allocation,  not  fixed, 

Dean—B^Y.  Professor  O'fieilly. 

1.  Dogtnatie  Theology— Rer.  Father  O'Reilly,  D.D.,  S.J. 

2.  Ccmon  Law — ^Very  Rev.  Lanrence  Forde^  D.D. 

FACULTT   OF  MEPICXKB. 

Allocation,  £1,000. 

Dean — Professor  MacDermott. 

1.  Theory  and  Practice  of  Surgery — Andrew  Ellis,  F.R.C.S.I. 

2.  Anatomy  and  Physiology — ^Thomas  Hayden,  F.R.C.S.I.,  and  Robert 

Cryan,  L.R,C.S.L,  and  E.  and  Q.C.P.I. 

J* 


2  OFFICERS. 

8.  Practice  of  Medicine  and  Pathology^lLoheTt  D.  Lyons,  M.B.T.aD., 
L.R.G.S.,  M.R.I.A. 

4.  Medical  Chemistry^W.  E.  Sallivan,  D.  Ph. 

5.  Materia  ifecftca— Robert  MacDermott,  B.A.,  B.M.,  Trixu  GoD.  Dub., 

M.  R.I.A. 

6.  Medical  Jurisprudence — S.  M.  MacSwiney,  M.D.;  L.  Dab.  CoO. 

Phys.;  M.R.C.S.E. 

7.  Demonstrators  of  Anatomy — ^Henry  Tyrrell,  L.B.C.S.L,  sod  FraDcii 

QuinlaD,  L.R.G.S.I. 

FACULTY  OF  FHILOSOPHT  AND   LKTTSB8. 
Allocation,  £3,000. 

Dean — Professor  Batler. 

1.  Greek  and  Latin  Literature — Robert  Omsby,  M.A. 

2.  Oreek  and  Latin  Languages — James  Stewart,  M.A. 
8.  Irish  ArchcBology — Eageno  Garry,  M.R.I.A. 

4.  Poetry— D.  F.  M'Garthy. 

5.  English  Literature — Thomas  Arnold,  M.A. 

6.  Italian  and  Spanish  Languages — Signer  Marani. 

7.  French  and  Oermau  Languages — M.  V  Abb^  Schiirr. 

8.  Ancient  History  and  Geography — Peter  le  Page  Renonf. 

9.  Modem  History  and  Oeography^^.  B.  Robertson. 

10.  Philosophy  of  History— T.  W.  Allies,  M.A. 

11.  Political  and  Social  Science — Anbrey  de  Vere. 

12.  Political  Economy — John  O'Hagan,  B.A. 

18.  Geometry  and  Elementary  Mathematics — Edward  Batler,  M.A. 

14.  Xo^— D.  B.  Danne,  D.D.,  D.  Ph. 

15.  Fine  Arts— J.  H.  Pollen,  M.A. 

16.  Catechist  in  Creed  and  Scripture — Rev.  W.  G.  Penny,  M.A. 

FACULTT   OF  SOIKNCB. 
Allocation,  £1,000. 
Dean — Professor  Lyons. 

1.  Mathematical  Science — Edward  Batler,  M.A. 
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2.  Natural  Philosophy — Henry  Hennessy,  M.R.LA. 

3.  PAy«b/%— Robert  D.  Lyons,  M.B.T.C.D.,  L.R.C.S.,  M.ILLA. 

4.  Physical  Chemistry— W.  K.  SuUiyan,  D.  Ph. 

5.  Engineering — Terence  Flanagan,  M.I.O.E. 

6.  ArehUecture — J.  J.  MacOarthy,  M.R.I.A.. 

Thomas  Scratton,  B.A. 

CfBtntntts* 

1.  Bey.  Father  O'BeiUy,  D.D.,  SJ.,  Professor  Dogmatic  Theology. 

2.  Morgan  W.  Grofton,  Esq.,  M.A.,  late  Professor  of  Nat.  Phil.,  Qaeen's 

College,  Galway. 
8.  Robert  MacDermott,  M.B.,  Professor  Materia  Medica. 

4.  W.  H.  Scott,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Brasenose  College,  Oxford. 

5.  Rev.  Father  Kelly,  S  J. 

C^ajjlams. 

Bey.  James  Qoinn,  D.D. 

Key.  Matthew  Qoinn,  D.D. 

Bey.  Robert  Dnnne. 

Bey.  Hagfa  Macmanns,  D.D. 

Bey.  James  Doyle,  D.D.,  Sacristan. 

^nulpxB  fax  iljit  Sitmau  at  1866-57. 

Besidenis. 

1.  The  Rector. 

2.  The  Professor  of  Dogmatic  Theology. 

3.  The  Professor  of  Canon  Law. 

4.  The  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's  House. 

5.  The  Dean  of  St.  Laurence's  House. 

6.  The  Dean  of  the  Uniyersity  Church. 


4  OFFICBR8« 

$t«t0  Htib  CntoHK  of  flimM. 

St.  PcArick^a  Zrott«e»DeaD,  Vety  Bev.  M.  Fbnuierfy  Y.G.; 

Tator,  Vacant. 
St.  Mary's  House  (Rector'a) — ^DeaHy  Rev.  W.  0.  P^uij,  M.A. ; 

Tutor,  W.  H.  Scott,  M.A. 
St.  Laurences  House — Dean,  Rey.  James  Qainn,  D.D. 
Carmdite  House — ^Dean,  Very  Rev.  Father  Bennett,  O.C.C,  Provincial. 


CATHOLIC  UNIVERSITY. 


IIEDICAL,  ETC,  BURSES. 


The  following  Gonraes  are  prescribed  respectiyely  for  Stndento  holding 
Medical  or  Scientific  Bnrses,  and  Stadents  who  contemplate  entering 
the  School  of  Civil  Engineers. 


COUBSE  OF  STUDY  FOR  STUDENTS  HOLDING  MEDICAL  BURSES. 

FIRST   TEAB. 

Mathematics • Three  Terms 

Latin  and  Greek  Languages „ 

English  History,  Language,  and  literatnre „ 

Modem  Languages „ 

Ancient  History „ 


SKCOND  TEAR. 

Logic • 

Modem  Languages Three  Terms 

Latin..;. Two  Terms 

Modem  History Throe  Terms 

Chemistry • „ 
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COURSE  OF  8TUDT  FOB  STUDENTS  PREFARUffG  TO  ENTEB 
THE  SCHOOL  OF  CIVIL  ENGIKEEB& 

FIB8T   TSAB. 

Mathematics  ••....• Three  Tentt 

Latm  and  Greek • „ 

History  and  Geography „ 

Modem  Languages „ 

Drawing „ 


BSCOKD  TEAB. 


The  same  as  for  the  first  year,  with  the  addition  of  Natoral  Philosophy. 


PRKPARATOBY  CLASSES. 


By  permission  of  the  University  Anthorities,  and  with  a  view  to  the 
convenience  of  such  members  of  the  Catholic  Universitj  as  may  be  desi- 
rous of  qaalifying  themselves  for  the  Examinations  prescribed  for  appoint- 
ments in  the  various  departments  of  the  Public  Service  open  to  general 
competition,  Courses  of  study  for  two  years  each  have  been  arranged 
according  to  the  following  tables.  It  must  be  understood,  that  these 
Courses  will  admit  of  special  modifications  to  suit  the  various  require- 
ments of  individual  stadents. 


COUBSE  OF  STUDY  FOB  THE  CIVIL  SERVICES. 

FIBST  TBAB. 

Mathematics Three  Terms 

English  History,  Language,  and  literature „ 

Latin  and  Greek  lianguages • .Two  Terms 

French • • Three  Terms 


SECOND   TBAB. 

Mathematics Three  Terms 

French • „ 

Italian  or  German „ 

Modem  History „ 

LaUn  and  Greek One  Term 

Logic;  Moral  and  Political  Science 
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COUBSE   OF    STUBT  PBEPARATOBT  TO    EXAMINATION 

FOB    APPOINTMKNTS    IN    THE  •  ROTAL 

ABTHiLEBY   AND   ENGINEEBa 


FIBST  TEAB. 

Mathematics Tliree  Temu 

Latin  and  Greek  Languages „ 

Modern  Langaages „ 

Hlatoiyand  Geographj ,, 

Drawing 

0SGOn>  TBAE 

The  higher  Mathematical  and  Phydcal  Sciences Three  Tenni 

English  History,  Language,  and  Literature „ 

Latin  and  Greek  Languages ,, 

Modem  Languages „ 

Logic;  Moral  and  Political  Science .... 

Drawing • ••...... 

Chemistrj,  Mineralogy,  and  Geology ,« 


FACULTY  OF  SCIENCE. 


8GHBMB  OF  STUDIES  AND  EXAMINATIONS  FOB  THE  Ugj^NCB 

IN  SCIENCE. 

Qualificationa  for  Entering  the  Faculty, — ^No  studeot  can 
enter  the  Facalty  of  Science,  except  as  an  Auditor,  nnless 
he  has  taken  a  Scholar's  degree  in  the  Facalty  of  Philosophy 
and  Letters.  As  it  is  optional  with  the  candidates  for  that 
degree  to  present  mathematics  or  not,  and  as  a  certain  amount 
of  knowledge  of  elementary  mathematics  is  absolntely  neces- 
sary to  enable  a  student  to  profit  by  the  lectures  delivered  by 
the  Professors  of  the  Facalty  of  Science,  the  student  will  have 
to  show,  previous  to  his  admission  to  the  Faculty,  that  he 
possesses  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  following  subjects, 
unless  he  has  already  presented  them  at  his  Scholarship 
examination  and  passed  creditably,  viz. : — 

Euclid's  Elements  of  Geometry ; 

Algebra  to  Quadratic  Equations,  inclusively ; 

Plane  Trigonometry ; 

Elements  of  Coordinate  Geometry. 

Qutdi/icatianB  for  the  Licence  in  Science^ — Whether  we 
look  upon  mathematics  as  an  instrument  of  research,  or  as 
the  sdence  of  space  and  number,  it  is  obviously  the  basis  of  ail 
accnrate  scientific  knowledge,  and  should  consequently  consti- 
tnte  one  of  the  most  important  elements  of  study  in  a  facalty 
of  science.  If  we  recollect  also  how  intimately  woven  up 
with  one  another  are  the  various  natural  phenomena,  and  how 


difficalt,  indeed  oftentimes  impossible,  it  is  to  decide  to  what 
branch  of  science  a  particular  class  of  phenomena  should  be 
rightly  assigned,  it  most  be  evident  that,  in  order  to  tho- 
rooghly  comprehend  any  one  department  of  physical  scieooey 
in  its  widest  acceptation,  we  most  be  more  or  less  acqoainted 
with  the  elements  of  all  the  others.  Thns  a  knowledge  of 
chemistry  would  be  very  nsefhl  to  the  physicist,  and  would  in 
many  cases  make  his  researches  more  fruitful  of  results  than 
if  he  was  ignorant  of  it;  while  it  is  impossible  to  study 
chemistry  with  profit  without  a  thorough  acquaintance  with 
physics,  or  physiology  without  chemistry.  With  a  Tiew, 
therefore,  of  avoiding  such  an  error  as  that  of  allowing 
students  to  devote  themselves  to  the  special  study  of  any  one 
branch  of  science,  without  a  proper  preparation,  the  Licenoe 
in  Science  will  only  be  granted  to  those  who  shall  show  by 
examination  proficiency  in  all  the  branches  of  science  taught 
in  the  Faculty,  viz : — 

Pure  Mathematics. 

Mathematical  Statics  and  Dynamics,  and  Kosmical 

Physics. 
Experimental  Sciences. 
Natural  Science. 

In  imposing  this  condition,  it  is  sought  to  guard  against 
another  danger,  namely,  that  the  exclusive  study  of  any  branch 
of  knowledge  is  apt  to  cramp  the  mind,  and  communicate  to 
it  a  one-sidedness  which  would  warp  the  judgment.  The  ac- 
quirement of  a  certain  amount  of  knowledge  of  all  the  more 
important  branches  of  science,  preparatory  to  entering  upon 
the  special  study  of  any  one  of  them,  will  obviate  this 
evil,  while  it  will  give  the  student  a  greater  precision  of 
ideas  and  grasp  of  mind.  These  observations  apply  with 
equal  force  to  all  students,  whatever  be  their  objects  in  enter- 
ing the  Faculty — whether  for  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  for 


its  own  aa^e,  or  to  qaalify  themselves  for  the  datj  of  impart- 
ing instraction  to  others,  or  for  professional  or  industrial 
purposes. 

CcurH  of  Study* — ^The  studies  necessary  for  obtaining  a 
Licence  in  Sdenoe  will  occupy  two  years.  The  following 
outline  of  the  various  courses  to  be  delivered  in  the  Faculty 
during  that  period,  and  in  which  the  subjects  of  each  year's 
course  are  indicated,  will  serve  to  convey  an  idea  of  the 
system  of  instruction  to  be  pursued  by  the  Faculty: — 

Outline  of  the  various  Courses  of  Lectures  to  be  delivered  in 

the  Faculty  of  Science. 

I.     MATHEMATICS. 

FIRST  TISAB. 

Spherical  Trigonometry — Theory  of  Equations. 

Coordinate  Geometry. 

Elements  of  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus. 

SECOMI)  TXAB. 

Differential  and  Integral  Calculus. 

Calculus  of  Variations. —Calculus  of  Finite  Differences. 

Higher  Greometry. 

Higher  Algebra. 


IL     PHYSICS. 

FIRST   TEAR. 

1.     GENERAL  AND  EXPERIMENTAL  PHT8ICS. 

PRELIMINARIBS. 

Matter  considered  in  its  most  simple  properties. 

FORCE. 

Force,  its  definition  and  measurement.     Composition  and 


resolation  of  parallel  foroes.    Convergiiig  forces.    ConplM. 
Centre  of  Grayity.    Simple  madiineB. 

MOTION. 

Relations  between  time,  space,  and  velocity.  Laws  of 
falling  bodies.  Motion  in  corves.  Qaantity  of  motion.  Ro- 
tation. Definition  and  meaanrement  of  nsefnl  work  in  ma- 
chinery. 

SQUEUBRIUM  AND  MOTION  OF  FLUIDS. 

Eqnilibriam  of  flaids.  Level  surfaces.  Principle  of  Archi- 
medes. Floating  bodies.  EqniUbiiam  of  elastic  flaids.  Phy- 
sical constitntion  of  the  atmosphere. 

Motion  of  flaids.  Laws  of  fluid  motion  in  tabes  and 
channels.    Waves. 

HEAT. 

Dilatation  of  solids,  liquids,  and  gases.  The  thermometer* 
Conduction  of  heat.  Radiation.  Latent  heat.  Specific 
heat.  Fusion  and  solidification.  Evaporation  and  conden- 
sation.   Tension  of  vapours.     Dynamical  theory  of  heat 

SOUND. 

Propagation  of  sound  in  solids,  Hquids,  and  gases.  Waves 
in  elastic  bodies.  Nodal  points,  lines,  and  surfiuses.  Re- 
flexion and  refraction  of  sound.     Pbyucal  theory  of  mnsic 

LIGHT. 

Laws  of  the  propagation  and  intensity  of  light.  Reflexion 
and  refraction.  Indices  of  refraction.  Prisms  and  lenses. 
Dispersion  of  light.  DifiTraotion  telescope  and  microscope. 
General  theory  of  vision.  Double  refraction.  Polarisation 
by  reflexion  and  refraction.  CircuUir  polarisation.  Epipolic 
dispersion.  Connection  of  these  phenomena  with  the  mde- 
cnlar  conditions  of  different  bodies. 


KLEOTBICITT. 

Electrical  attractiooB  and  repalBiona,  CondactioD.  DU- 
tribation  of  electricity.  Induction.  General  theoiy  of  stati- 
cal electricity. 

Magnetic  attractions. ,  Poles.  Magnetic  ciwes.  Action 
of  the  Earth  on  magnetic  needles. 

Electricity  considered  in  a  dynamical  state.  Voltaic  bat- 
teries. Influence  of  a  corrent  on  the  magnetic  needle. 
Action  of  a  magnet  on  electric  cnrrents.  Attractions  and 
repalsions  of  cori'ents.  General  theory  of  dynamical  elec- 
tricity. Coonection  of  electricity  and  magnetism.  Electro- 
dynamic  induction.  IHamagnetism.  Sources  of  dectridty. 
Connection  of  heat,  light,  and  electricity. 

MOLECULAB  ACTIONS. 

CapiUary  attraction.  Endosmoee  and  exosmoee.  Crystai- 
lographic  forms.  Elasticity.  Mutual  dependence  and  con- 
nection of  the  physical  properties  of  matter. 


8ECOin> 

2.     MATHBXATIOAL  STATICS  AKB  DTNAMIGS. 

STATICS. 

Equilibrinm  of  a  point  on  a  given  snrface.    General  equa- 
tions for  the  equilibrium  of  a  solid  body. 
Theory  of  moments. 
Attractions  of  spheroids. 

DYNAMICS. 

Equations  for  the  motion  of  a  point.    Projectile  motion  in 
a  drcle. 

Motion  of  two  mutually  attracting  bodies. 
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Motion  of  a  point  on  a  given  surface. 
The  pendnlnm. 

EqnationB  for  the  motion  of  a  solid  body. 
Rotation. 

Moments  of  inertia,  and  their  relations  to  the  principal 
axes  of  solid  bodies. 
General  principles  of  dynamics. 

EQUILIBBIUM   OF  FLUIDS. 

General  equations.     Level  surfaces.     Application  to  elastic 
fluids. 

FLUID  MOTION. 

Equations  of  motion  in  incompressible  fluids,  with  i^iplicar 
tions.     Motions  of  elastic  fluids. 


SECOND 
3.      KOSUICAL  PHT8I08. 

Spherical  appearance  of  the  heavens.  Grouping  of  the 
stars.  Star  systems.  Apparent  motion  of  the  stars.  Motions 
of  the  sun  and  planets.  Methods  for  deducing  the  true  from 
the  apparent  motions.  Parallax.  Refraction.  Aberration. 
Precession  and  nutation.  Physical  aspect  of  the  sun,  moon, 
and  planets.  Comets.  Double  stars.  Coloured  stars. 
NebnlflB. 

Terrestrial  latitudes  and  longitudes. 

Determination  of  the  figure  and  dimensions  of  the  earth 
from  geodesical  measurements.  Use  of  the  pendulum  and 
barometer  in  studying  the  structure  and  figure  of  the  earth. 
Universal  gravitation.  Statics  of  our  planetary  system.  The 
figures  of  the  planets  and  their  satellites.  Dynamics  of  the 
heavenly  bodies.  Motions  of  the  planets  and  satellites. 
Motions  of  the  comets.  Motions  of  double  stars.  Proper 
motions  of  the  stars.    Rotation  of  the  heavenly  bodies  around 


their  centres  of  gravity.  Connexion  between  the  statical  and 
dynamical  conditions  of  the  earth  and  its  internal  stmctore. 
Proofs  of  the  original  fluidity  of  the  earth.  Proof  of  the 
flaid  condition  of  the  interior  of  the  earth  at  the  present  day. 
Reaction  of  the  interior  fluid  mass  on  the  exterior  solid  cmst. 
Elevation  of  mountains,  islands,  and  continents.  Volcanos 
and  earthquakes.  Variations  in  the  distribotion  of  land  and 
water  at  the  earth's  surface.  Tides  and  currents.  Terrestrial 
climate.  Isothermal  lines,  and  the  causes  which  influence 
their  con6guration.  Motions  of  the  atmosphere.  Winds 
and  storms.  Hygrometric  condition  of  the  atmosphere.  Rain 
and  dew.  General  view  of  the  laws  and  phenomena  of  ter- 
restrial magnetism.  Connexion  between  these  phenomena 
and  the  internal  structure  of  the  globe.  Influence  of  the  sun 
and  moon  on  magnetic  phenomena. 


III.    CHEMISTRY. 


].   QBNKRAL  THBORETICAL  CHEMISTRT. 

Generalities.  Chemical  equivalents;  nomenclature  and 
notation. 

History,  preparation,  physical  and  chemical  properties  of 
each  of  the  metalloids.  Most  important  of  the  compounds 
formed  by  the  metalloids  with  one  another. 

Laws  of  combination  by  weight  and  volume,  deduced  from 
the  study  of  the  combinations  of  the  metalloids.  Establish- 
ment of  the  equivalents  of  the  metalloids  from  their  combina- 
tions. 

Physical  and  chemical  properties  of  the  metals.  Combi- 
nations of  the  metals  with  one  another.    Alloys. 

Action  of  oxygen,  sulphur,  chlorine,  etc,  upon  metals. 
Physical  and  chemical  properties  of  oxides,  sulphides,  chlo- 
rides, etc 
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Salto. 

QeneralitieB  on  organio  fiubsUiioea.  Proximate  and  ele- 
mentary, aoalysb  of  organic  bodies* 

Teraaij  protzimate  prindpleB  of  {danto : — GeUoIose,  ataroh, 
inoline,  dextrine,  gama^  peotin  and  oUier  gelatlnoos  pzindplea 
of  plenty  angan,  maonite,  glooosides. 

AloolioUc  fermentation — alcohol  and  ether.  Simple  and 
oompoond  ethen;  aloohola.  Volatile  aoida  deriyed  by  oxidA- 
tion  from  alcobola.  Aldehydes,  acetones,  etc.,  and  the  adds 
related  to  them. 

Non-Tolatile  organic  aoida  which  yield  pyrogenons  acids  by 
the  action  of  heat.  Pjrrogenoos  acids  derived  from  non 
volatile  organic  acids. 

Organic  alkalies  or  alkaloids. 

Essential  oils,  camphors,  resins,  etc 

Carbides  of  hydrogen. 

Nentral  fat  bodies. 

Animal  bodies. 


SBOOHD  TBAB. 
2.  PHTSIOLOGIOAL  CHBIflSTST. 

Comparative  chemical  composition  of  difierent  natural 
fiimilies  of  plants.  Relation  between  the  form  and  oomposi- 
tion  of  plants. 

Comparative  chemical  composition  of  the  difierent  tissues 
and  flaids  of  animals. 


8SCOHD  TSAB. 
8.   CHEMICAL  PHYSICS. 


Elementary  principles  of  crystallography. 
Chemical  relations  of  heat :  Inflaencce  of  chemical  compo- 
sition npon  the  dilatation  of  bodies.    Maximum  density  of 
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saline  solaUons.  Relation  between  the  fusing  and  bmUng 
points  of  bodies,  and  their  composition.  Elastic  force  and 
density  of  gases  and  vapoors.  Relation  between  the  spedfic 
heat  of  bodies  and  their  chemical  eqaivalents.  Heat  deve- 
loped by  chemical  combination.  Thermo-chemical  laws. 
Calorimetiy.  Di£forent  methods  employed  to  determine  the 
specific  heat  and  the  heat  of  combination  of  bodies.  Theories 
of  combustion.    Chemical  relations  of  radiant  beat. 

Chemical  relations  of  light :  chemical  and  molecular  changes 
induced  in  bodies  ^by  the  action  of  light.  Influence  exerted  by 
bodies  upon  the  refrangibility  of  light.  Rotatory  or  circular 
polarization  of  liqaids  and  gases.  CorreUtion  between  crys- 
tallographic  form  and  optical  properties. 

Electro  chemistry :  Chemical  properties  of  dectridty. 
Chemical  action  of  electrical  discharges.  Laws  of  electro- 
chemical decompodtion.  Different  kinds  of  Yoltdc  batteries. 
Electro-chemical  theories.  Classification  of  bodies  fonnded 
upon  their  electrical  relations. 

Chemical  statics  and  dynamics. 

Molecular  constitution  of  bodies. 

StcBchlometiy. 


IV.    MINERALOGY. 

SIOOND  TBAB. 


Generalities.  Morphology  of  minerals.  Structure  of 
minerals— crystalline,  spheroidal,  and  amorphous  states  of 
aggregation. 

Fhydcal  characters  of  minerals : — Cleavage  and  fracture ; 
hardness;  tenadty;  specific  gravity;  magnetism;  electrical 
properties;  optical  properties;  lustre;  colour;  peUuddity; 
phoephorence. 

Chemical  properties  of  minerals.     Chemical  constitution 
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of  minerals.    Equivalents  of  minerals — formulae.    Inflaence 
of  chemical  conatitntiOD  apon  form,  etc : — Dimorphism ;  iso- 
morphism; aliotropism;  isomorphic  replacement;  polymeric 
isomorphism.    Determination  of  minerals. 
Classification  and  physiography  of  ininerals. 


V.    GEOLOGY. 

BSCOND  TBAB. 

(Gboonost,  or  the  chemical  and  mechanical  structure  of  the 
Earth's  crust  J  and  the  changes  which  it  undergoes  Jrom 
the  action  efi^iemical  and  mechanical  agencies). 

1.  LiTHOLOOY.  Minerals' which  form  rocks.  DiTiaion 
of  rocks  into :  mechanically  fonned  rocks,  organically  formed 
rocks,  metamorphic  or  altered  rocks,  and  crystallised  rocks. 

Water  as  a  geological  agent : — Mechanical  action  of  water 
in  the  solid  and  liquid  state.  Chemical  action  of  water  in  tho 
liquid  and  gaseous  state. 

The  atmosphere  as  a  geological  agent 

Geological  agency  of  Heat. 

Pseudomorphism.  Pai-agenesis  of  minerals.  Comparative 
physiography  of  the  minerals  of  different  geological  districts. 

2.  Pbtboloot.  Stratification;  lamination;  joints;  spher- 
oidal and  columnar  structure ;  deavage,  etc. 

Modes  of  occuiTence  of  igneous  rocks. 

Phenomena  connected  with  the  elevation  and  depression  of 
rock  masses : — Faults,  fissures,  dykes,  veins,  etc.  Unconfor- 
mabillty  of  rocks.     Mineral  veins. 

Changes  produced  by  the  action  of  water  upon  rock  masses. 

Metamorphic  action  of  heat. 

Classification  of  rocks. 
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VI.    PHYSIOLOGY. 

FIRST  num. 

Relations  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms. 
Outlines  of  the  history  of  the  animal  kingdom,  recent  and 
remote. 

Animals  as  disttngnished  from  plants. 

Organisation  and  life  of  animals. 

General  view  of  animal  kingdom. 

Stmctnre  of  animals. 

Skeletoid  and  A-skeletoid  animals. 

Archetype  skeleton.    Osseons  system  of  animals. 

BBCOND  TZAR. 

Of  the  fluids  of  the  animal  system. 

Of  the  circulating  fluid  and  the  laws  of  the  drcnlation. 

Of  the  digestive  system,  and  of  digestion,  assimilation, 
nutrition,  growth,  and  metamorphosis  of  tissues. 

Of  the  respiratory  system,  and  of  respiration. 

Of  the  nervous  system,  of  the  brain,  spinal  cord,  etc. 

Histomorphism  or  Elementary  Form  and  Structure  of  tissue. 

Of  Histo-genesis  and  Histolysis. 

Special  Histo-morphism  or  Histology  of  the  Bk>od  and 
fluids  generally,  and  of  the  solid  tissues. 

Outlines  of  Economic  Physiology — Animal  and  Vegetable. 


Eosaminatians, — At  the  end  of  two  years  spent  in  these 
studies,  an  examination  wiU  be  held,  at  which  the  student 
must  satisfy  the  examiners  that  he  has  attained  sufficient 
profidency  to  qualify  liim  for  his  licence.  But,  as  the  student's 
proficiency  may  entitle  him  not  only  to  his  licence,  but  also 
to  honours,  the  examination  will  be  so  conducted  as  to  afford 
him  an  opportunity  of  establbhing  his  claim  to  the  latter. 
It  will,  therefore,  have  a  double  scope,  to  ascertain  whether 
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he  has  reached  (1)  the  standard  of  necessary  proficiencj ;  or 
(2)  that  of  meritorums  pi*ofidenc7. 

Examinations  far  necessary  proficiency, — In  o*tier  to 
determine  whether  the  student  is  profiting  by  his  stodies,  and 
espedallj  if  he  is  in  the  way  to  obtain  his  Ikenoey  it  b  pro- 
posed that  an  examination  similar  to  the  Inceptorship  exami- 
nation in  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy  and  Lettersy  be  held  at 
the  end  of  the  first  year,  in  the  following  subjects,  which 
constitute  accordingly  the  first  yearns  course,  as  already  in- 
dicated. 

1 .  Elementary  Mathematics. 

2.  General  Experimental  Physics. 
8.  General  Theo>«Lical  Chemistry. 
4.  Elementary  Physiology. 

If  the  student  passes  creditably  in  these  subjects,  he  may 
enter  upon  the  second  year's  course,  the  subjects  of  which 
are: — 

1.  The  higher  Mathematics. 

2.  Matbemaiical  StaUcs  and  Dynamics. 

3.  Eosmical  Physics. 

4.  Chemical  Physics. 

5.  General  Physiology  and  Physiological  Chemistry. 

6.  Mineralogy  and  Geology. 

The  subjects  for  necessary  proficiency  at  the  final  exami- 
nation for  the  license  in  Science  will  consist  of 

1.  Mathematical  Statics  and  Dynamics. 

2.  Kosmical  Physics. 

3.  Chemical  Physics. 

4.  General  Physiology  and  Physiological  Chemistry. 

5.  Mineralogy  and  Geology. 

Examination  for  Honours. — After  the  candidate  has  credi- 
tably passed  his  examination  in  the  five  subjects  just  men- 
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tioned,  and  obtained  his  licence,  he  may  become  a  candidate 
for  honouw.  Two  at  least  of  the  subjects  taught  in  the 
faculty  must  be  piesented  for  the  honour  examination,  and 
the  candidate  is  at  Uberty  to  select  any  two  he  pleases.  With 
the  view  of  guiding  the  student,  and  encouraging  the  spedal 
study  of  sciences  which  have  an  intimate  relationship,  the 
following  scheme,  in  which  the  cognate  sdences  are  grouped 
together,  is  suggested  for  selection  :— 

Higher  Mathematics. 
1.  <  Mathematical  Statics  and  Dynamics,  and  Kosmical 

Physics. 
Kosmical  Phywcs,  Matiiematical  Dynamics  and 

Or  2.  -{       Statics. 

Experimental  Physics. 
^  /   Experimental  Phyacs. 

1    Theoretical  Chemistry  and  Chemical  Physics. 
.    r   Theoretical  Chemistry  (chiefly  tnor^antc). 

'  t    Mineralogy  and  Geology. 
f   Theoretical  Chemistry  (chiefly  organic). 

^'  ^'  I   Physiology. 

There  is  of  course  no  objection  to  a  student  presenting  more 
than  two  subjects,  or  all  if  he  chooses. 

Exhibitions.— Wiih  Uie  view  of  stiU  fiirther  promotmg  a 
higher  cultivation  of  science,  burses  will  be  established  in  con- 
Dcction  with  the  different  subjecto  tought  in  the  Faculty,  which 
will  be  open  to  competition  to  those  licentiates  in  science  who 
have  obtained  honours  in  any  of  the  subjects  in  tiie  precedmg 
lists.  These  burses  may  be  held  for  three  years,  that  is,  until 
the  student  is  in  a  position  to  proceed  to  his  feUowship  exami- 
nation,  subject,  however,  to  the  condition  that  the  holder  of 
the  burse  must  act  as  assistant  to  tiie  professor  of  that  saence 
in  connection  with  which  he  holds  his  burse. 

Higher  degrees.— U  tiie  student   desires  to  obtain  the 
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higher  oollegiate  degree  of  Fellowship  in  Science^  he  maj, 
after  he  has  obtained  his  license,  and  thus  prepared  himself 
for  the  special  stadj  of  one  or  more  branches  of  science,  enter 
npon  the  stndj  of  those  which  he  intends  to  present  for  his 
fellowship  examination,  which,  nnlike  that  of  licentiate,  inUl 
be  granted  for  superior  knowledge  in  special  snbjects,  such  ^"^ 
the  higher  mathematics,  phjacs,  chemistry,  or  physiology. 

FracUcal  /iMtrucfton.— ^It  being  now  nniversally  admitted 
that  the  higher  instraction  in  science  can  only  be  g^ven  where 
the  most  ample  means  are  afforded,  not  only  of  illnstrating 
the  lectures  of  the  professors,  but  of  enabling  all  the  students 
to  become  practically  conversant  with  the  methods  of  inves- 
tigation adopted  in  each  sdence,  the  Faculty  of  Science  will 
be  provided  with  an  Observatory,  LalK)ratories,  Zoological, 
Botanical,  and  Mineralogical  Cabinets.  The  Physical  Cabinet 
has  been  already  furnished  with  some  of  the  prindpattamsft- 
tus  required  for  the  illustration  of  experimental  Physics.^  me 
Chemical  Laboratoiy,  now  completed,  and  which  will  be 
ready  for  the  reception  of  students  in  the  next  session,  is 
not  inferior  to  the  best  laboratories  of  other  Universities, 
and  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  afibrd  students  every  &cility  for 
the  cultivation  of  that  important  and  practically  useful  science, 
Chemistry.  The  other  laboratories  will  be  fitted  up  in  a  cor- 
responding manner.  Cabinets  of  Natural  History  and  Mme- 
ralogy  can  only  be  formed  by  the  slow  growth  of  time ;  but 
already  some  progress  has  been  made  to  provide  the  neoesaary 
part  of  the  mineral  coUections,  and  steps  will  be  taken  towards 
the  early  establishment  of  the  others. 


SYLLABUS 

OF 

THE    LECTURES 

ON 

THE  HISTORY  OF  GREEK  PHILOSOPHY, 

DELIVERED  BT  MR.  RBNOUF,  IN  THE  CATHOLIC  UNIVERSITT  OP 
IRELAND,   DURING  THE  SUMMER  TERM  OF  1858.' 


INTRODUCTION. 

Conception  of  the  Histoiy  of  Philosophy.  Ancient  and  modem 
historians  of  Philosophy.  General  characteristics  of  Greek  Philo- 
sophy— ^are  foreign  influences  to  he  admitted  ?  Greek  conception  of 
Philosophy — its  principal  periods— how  determined?  Tlie  Greek 
Mind  contrasted  with  the  oriental,  Boman,  etc.  Belation  of  Pliilo- 
sophy  to  other  departments  of  Greek  culture.  Politics,  Commerce, 
Literature,  Art,  Science,  and  Religion  in  the  sixth  century  ]i.c. 


Sources :  1.  Original  works ;  2.  Fragments  or  references  in  Plato, 
Aristotle,  Theophrastus,  Cicero,  Seneca,  Plutarch,  early  Christian 
writers,  Seztus  Empiricus,  Diogenes  Laertius,  Stobssus,  Simplidus, 
etc  Respective  values  of  these  authorities.  Spurious  produc- 
tions. 

Chronology  of  the  Greek  Philosophers.  * 

FIRST  PERIOD. 

FROM  THALE8  TO  80CRATE8: 

1.  The  Ionian  ^vmoKoyot.  Why  is  Philosophy  made  to  date 
from  Thales?  Thales,  Anaximander,  Anazlmenes,  Diogenes  of 
ApoUonia. 

1 0«nt]einen  following  these  Lectures  will  do  well  to  proride  themselTes  with 
**  HIstoria  Philoeophls  Gnecse  et  Romanas  ex  fontlom  locls  contexts.  Locos  col* 
legernnt,  etc,  H.  Rltter,  L.  Preller**,  2nd  Edit,  Gotho,  1850. 
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2.  The  Pythagorean  School.  Its  external  history.  Authorities 
for  the  life  and  doctrines  of  its  founder.  The  Pythagorean  prin- 
ciple—its deyelopment.  Harmony  and  Arithmetic.  God,  Nature, 
and  the  hmnan  souL    Ethics. 

3.  The  Eleatic  Speculation.  Its  beginning,  systematic  forma- 
tion, completion,  and  dissolution.  Xenophanes  of  Colophon,  Par- 
menides  and  Zono  of  Elea,  Mefissos  of  Samos. 

4.  Hebacutus — 6  (Ticorcivdc.  Should  he  be  included  among 
the  "  lonians''  ?  HeLation  of  his  i^3rstem  to  the  Eleatic— and  Fjr- 
thagorean.  U  irdvrtav  iv  cdt  il  lv6c  ircan-a — irvp  votpw — pwi— 
iroXcfioc  ^dT^p  iravrtav  —  ruv  Sta^ifiovrw  apftovia  —  li/mpfiivti — 
\6yoQ  Ik  r^c  Ivavriodpo/uac — o^dc  avm,  Katv. 

5.  EMPEDOCtES  of  Agrigentum.  rkfffTopa  ptZti/tara — ff^tpoc — 
^iKia^  viucoQ — KOfffAog  aiaOtirogj  roiyroc. 

6.  The  Atoxibts,  Lendppus  and  Democritus — t6  wX^ptc — 
drofiov —  Kivov — avfifrXoKri — aXXoiwreis — <ivayjn|,  rvxf — ToX/iiAg, 
AvrtTVwla — Sivti — elSiaXa — yvwfui  yviyariii,  (rjcoriif — the  three  irpf7%M« 
— tit^fua,  Rehition  of  this  school  to  earlier  and  eontemporaiy 
schools.  [Parallel  relation  of  Leibnitz  to  Spinoza.]  What  truth  ia 
there  about  its  Empiricism,  Materialism,  and  Atheism?  Demo- 
critus on  Marriage  and  Patriotism.    His  Ethics. 

7.  Anaxagoras.  Nouc — ra  bfioiofupii — irepix*»fpfl<fiC — ^tarpiffif, 
avfAfiiXiQi  diroKpunc — ovdiv  yiveoBat,  Which  of  the  fundamental 
notions  in  the  system  is  the  dominant,  which  secondary?  Bdation 
of  this  system  to  earlier  and  contemporary  systems.  Plato  and 
Aristotle  on  Anaxagoras. 

8.  The  Sophists.  Protagoras,  Gorgias,  Diagoras,  Prodicos,  and 
other  remarkable  Sopliists.  Their  relation  to  the  general  culture  of 
the  age— to  public  life.  Their  place  in  the  history  of  Greek  Philo- 
sophy.   Intellectual  culture  of  Greece  in  the  fifth  century  b.c. 

SECOND  PERIOD. 

SOCBATES,  PLATO,  AND  ABX8T0TLE. 

Character  of  this,  as  distinguished  firom  the  foregoing  and  fol- 
lowing Periods.    Process  of  its  deyelopment. 


SOCIUTS8.    Hia  Life,  Judgment,  and  Death. 

Authorities  for  his  doctrino*  Xenophon,  Plato,  Aristotle,  Inter 
writers— how  reconciled  ?  **  Worth  of  Socrates  as  a  Philosopher". 
His  idea  of  Sdenoe— its  developnient.  The  Socratic  iyyoio, 
^cfvruny,  I^NuCt  iipt*viicu  Induction.  The  Stufutviov*  His  criti- 
cism on  former  systems  of  Physics — and  Theology.  His  own 
ethical  system.  Virtue  an  Imor^/iii  [woO^  &fia  avupaivtiv  tidkvai 
re  ri^  iueawvinniv  nic  ilvai  SlttuavJ]  Duties  of  Man  (1)  to  himself, 
iwSpiia,  iyKpoTttOf  etc. ;  (2)  to  others,  dueatoavvti ;  (3)  to  the  Divi- 
nity, tMfiiuu  Virtue  and  happiness  inseparable,  timfxi^  And 
(vwpaJIUtu    The  soul  immortal  and  diyine  through  reason. 

MjNOB  Socratic  Schools. 

1.  The  School  of  Meoaka.  Euclid,  EubuHdes,  Diodorus  Cro- 
nos, Stilpo,  MenedemuB.  Schools  of  Eretria  and  Elis.  Socratic, 
Eleatic,  Sophistic  elements  in  the  Megarian  doctrine.  Germs  of 
the  doctrine  of  Ideas. 

2.  The  Cnncs.  Antisthenee,  Crates,  Diogenes,  Hippaichia. 
Affinity  with  the  Megarlans.  Difference  between  the  two  schools. 
Stilpa 

3.  The  Ctbsnaics.  Aristippus.  Division  of  Etiilcs:  1.  wipi 
tUv  aiptrmv  ud  ^cvicrwv.  2.  wifH  t&v  wadQv.  3.  irtpi  tuv  irp&^iwv 
4.  Wfpc  rmv  tdriw,  6.  «rcpi  rmv  wifmntv — i}  /ittpuni  or  fiov6xpoin}g 
t/^om}  man's  rlXoc,  not  ManuwlcL^  why  ?  the  two  vaBn  or  three 
Karaaravu/i  wtpl  n^y  ^fuHpay  oOyKpamv.  Notion  of  ^iovti — ^worth 
of  actions.  Principle  of  the  Cyraoaic  Ethics— its  rehtion  to  the 
physical  and  dialectic  theory.  Is  this  school  a  true  ofishoot  of  the 
Socratic  philosophy  ?    Theodoras,  Hegesias,  Annioeris. 

PLATO. 

Plato's  Lif&  His  writings.— genuine  and  spurious  works — ^means 
of  distinguishing  between  them.  Classification  of  the  dialogues-- 
ancient  and  modern  attempts :  (1)  from  internal  philosophical  cha 
racter,  Thrai^lus,  Aristophanes  oi  Byzantium,  Sextus  Empiricus — 
Diogenes  Laertius—Serranus— Petit— Gcddes— Eberhard—Schlei- 
crmachOT— Ast—Van  Heusde— Brandis ;  (2)  from  chronological 
data,  Tonnemaa— Socher-oHermann. 
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HiBtofical  position  of  the  Platonic  sygtcm  with  refierenoe  lo  its 
predeoessorf— ttnd  to  the  AiiBtotdian. 

Flatonic  method — ^its  scientific  characteristics,  as  distingnidied 
fh>m  those  of  Socntes  and  Aristotle-~4ts  dialogic  fomu 

IVichotomy  of  the  system— Dialectics,  Physics^  Ethic»-H)tder  of 
these  diyisions. 

Preliminary  inrestigations.'  Philosophic  Thoaght  as  distingnldied 
(L)  fiom  unphiloeophic,  (a)  theoreiiealfy,  irurnifMti  contrasted  with 
cuaOjIfft^f  Sola,  fiavia,  Mciwnafffti6c,  (fi)  practicaify,  true  Tirtoe  cod- 
Irasted  with  dpiri^  ififiorun^,  (H.)  firom  i|  tfo^urruc^.  (IIL)  con- 
sidered in  itself^  (a)  its  starting  point  ip»*Ct  (fi)  its  derek^nnent 
throned  the  dialectic  method— functions  oivuvayhyy^  and  StaipfVK — 
a  iixoOict^  cKoxtiv.  (IV.)  PrQgressiTe  steps  of  the  philosophical 
education  firom  "  music"  to  dialectics.  Plato's  conception  of  philo- 
sophy—its relation  to  other  sdenoes—its  possibility. 

Dialectics.  Elements  of  Plato's  doctrine  of  Ideas  in  earlier 
philosophical  systems.  Definition  and  nature  of  the  tlSii — aomrrling 
to  Plato— and  Aristotle.  The  lUii  wrongly  taken  (1)  for  sensible 
substances  (jalaOtird  Atdia)^  (2)  for  subjective  conceptions  (yotiftara) 
of  the  human  or  divine  Beason.  Difierence  and  plurality  in  the 
tUfi,  The  world  of  Ideas — its  limits.  What  things  have  cl^if  cor- 
responding. Belation  of  this  plurality  of  Ideas  to  the  unity  of  their 
essence.  The  system  of  Ideas — rd  aya06v  and  its  relaUon  to  other 
Ideas.    The  Ideas  as  dpiBfiol  ponroi. 

Physics.  The  Phenomenal  world  and  its  relation  to  the  Ideal 
Four  classes  of  Being — rb  dwBipov,  rb  irkpag,  rh  IK  dfu^Xv  rovrotv 
livfifiury6fiivoVj  4  a^ria  r^fc*  KvftfJuKua^.  Matter  according  to  the 
Philebus — ^and  TimcDus.  Evidence  of  Aristotle.  Matter  not  a  sub- 
stance— nor  yet  something  merely  sutjective  (Bitter) — ^what  it  is. 
Immanence  of  sensible  phenomena  in  the  Idea.  Deduction  of  the 
phenomenal  from  the  tUoc.  Contradiction  in  the  Platonic  doc- 
trine. The  Soul  of  the  World.  Origin  of  the  World— question  of 
its  eternity — its  elements.  The  world  a  perfect  Z&ov.  Hie  human 
soul— mythical  history  of  its  origin,  preezistence,  and  future  state. 
Divisions  of  the  Soul— the  Bational  and  Irrational— the  Irrational 
divided  into  the  lirt9vfifiTiKbv  and  the  OvftoiiSk^,  Prec  Will.  Con- 
nection of  the  Ethics  with  the  Phyracs. 

Ethics,  to  dyaSbv-^its  nature  and  its  elements.  Virtue.  Va- 
riations in  Plato's  doctrine.  The  different  virtues— how  detcnnined. 


The  Platonic  compared  with  the  Cyrenaic  and  the  Cynic  Ethics. 
Politics  [Analysis  of  the  Bepublic].  The  State — ^its  notion— its 
necessity — ^its  component  parts — its  constitution.  Education  of  the 
citizens— community  of  goods  and  wires.  Plato^s  Bepubtic  not 
meant  as  a  mere  ideal  State,  in  the  modem  sense.  Its  connection 
with  the  entire  Platonic  system.  How  £ur  agreeing  with  the  Hel- 
lenic conception  of  the  State.  To  what  extent  exphuned  by  the 
political  CTcnts  of  the  period.  iEsTHsncs.  Plato's  views  on 
Beauty  and  Art.    [Baphael's  letter  to  Castiglione.] 

Relation  of  the  Platonic  philosophy  to  Beliglon.  Idea  of  Divi- 
nity—personality of  God — ^the  popular  religion  and  its  gods. 

Doctrinal  differences  between  the  *^  Laws"  and  all  other  writings 
of  Plato— not  greater  in  politics  than  in  dialectics,  physics,  psycho- 
logy, ethics— how  accounted  for. 

The  Ou>  AciDSMT.  PhUo's  School — Spcnsippus,  Xenociates— 
CrantcHT  and  Polema — The  Epinomis. 


▲BI8T0TLE. 

Aristotle's  Life.  His  writings — their  fate— ancient  catalogues — 
exoteric  and  esoteric  works.  Present  order  and  form  of  Aristotle's 
works — ^how  exphuned.  Composition  of  the  Organon,  Metaphysics, 
Physics,  Nicomachean  Ethics,  Politics,  Bhetoric,  etc.  Spurious 
works— tests  of  genuineness. 

1.    Doctrine  of  Science. 

Aristotle's  conception  of  Science— how  far  agreeing  with  PUto's? 
its  divisions — ^undcr  which  is  Logic  included?  The  Organon— origin 
of  the  name— connection  and  succession  of  the  logical  treatises  ac- 
cording to  the  notions  of  Analytics  and  Dialectics.  Place  of  the 
"  Categories". 

(a).  Analytics.  Theory  of  the  Proposition — arrangement  of  the 
treatise  inpi  ipfAtivtiag. 

Theory  of  the  Conclusion — ^Prior  Analytics,  Books  I.  and  II. 

Theory  of  Apodictic  Proof— Analytical  arrangement  of  the  Pos- 
terior Analytics.    Incompleteness  of  the  theory — ^how  explained. 

(b).  Dialectics.  Plan  of  the ''Topics"  and  "Sophistical  Elcnchi"— 
connection  of  the  two  treatises. 
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The  ^*  CategQrieB**->traD8itkm  from  Logic  to  Metapl^aica. 

Place  of  the  AiurtotelSan  Logic  in  the  hSstoiy  of  Logical  Sdeoce. 

Origin  of  CognitioD— nature  rf  escperience— fdatlon  of  aenae  to 
experience— and  of  experience  to  knowledge— which  ia  the  higheBt 
principle  of  knowledge  ?  apedal  and  aabotdinate  princqiIeB.  'Hmh 
retical  and  practical  Beason.  Identity  of  Subject  and  Olgeol  in 
cognition. 

2.  The  First  FhiloK^hy. 

[Analysis  of  the  fourteen  books  of  the  Hetaphyaica] 
Aristotle^  criticism  of  his  predecesaora— particnhaly  Plato— 
notion  of  the  **  First  Philoaophy"— the  four  causes — their  reduction 
to  two — and  the  relation  between  theoou  Virtnalitj  and  Actuality. 
Relation  of  ivrtkBxua  to  ivkpytm — the  miiyersal  and  the  indivi- 
dual—the three  kinds  of  Substance.  Notion  of  the  First  Merer — 
deduction  of  His  attributes. 

3.  General  Physics. 

[Contents,  divi^on,  and  analytical  arrangement  of  the 
"  Naturalifl  Auscultation] 
Notion  of  Nature— difference  from  Art— fttnn  the  olgect  matter 
of  Mathematics.  Motion — ^what  ?  and  of  how  many  kinds  ?  its 
mechanical  condi^ons — ^Space  and  Time — (discussion  of  the  Void) — 
its  dynamic  condition,  rb  ov  evtica.  The  Infinite.  Teleology  of  Na- 
ture, rvxfi  and  aMfmrov — opposition  of  matter  and  form — lipaTcu 

4.  Special  Physics. 

[The  four  books  *'  de  C<b1o'\  the  two  books  "  de  Genera- 

tione  ct  Ck)rruptionc*',  etc.] 

Theoiy  of  the  Elements— ^ther  the  wp&rov  <rroixaov--arrangc- 

ment  of  the  universe— series  of  sphcres-^Heaven — ^Uie  fixed  stan, 

the  planets,  and  Earth.    Organic  nature — ^progressiye  development 

elementary  life—life  of  plants— of  animals — of  man— man  the  per- 
fection and  end  of  nature. 

5.  Anthropology. 

[Analysis  of  the  three  books  "  de  Aninia",  and  the  "  Parra 
NaturaUa^] 
The  Soul— its  definition— its  rcktion  to  the  body— its  three  parts 


and  their  functions.  Perception— the  five  senaes — ^peculiar  Impor- 
tance of  the  Touch — ^thc  aiaOtirtipiov  Koivbv — ^avraaia — dieams — 
livtifni  and  &vdftvri<nQ — 5pcCic*  Reason— active  and  passive— its 
function— its  relation  to  sensation  and  ^vracicu  Identity  of  Rea- 
son *^  in  actu*'  with  its  object — ^  ^X^  rd  hvra  irwc  ^^fh.  iravra. 
The  Will  The  Soul  an  indivisible  unit.  [Contradiction  in  the 
theory.]  Theory  of  locomotion — ^what  is  the  motive  principle  in 
animals  ?  Origin  of  the  Soul— death  and  immortality.  Freedom 
of  the  Will— transition  to  Ethics. 

6.  Ethics. 

The  four  difSarent  Ethical  works  attributed  to  Aristotle. 
[Analysis  of  the  Nioomachean  Ethics.] 

Theory  of  Virtue.  Of  moral  freedom  as  a  condition  of  Virtue. 
The  ethical  virtues.  AucaMxrvvir.  The  Dianoetic  virtues.  Heroic 
virtue  and  BfiptdniC'  'Eyrparna  and  Kopripla.  Friendship  and 
Leva    Pleasure  and  Happiness.    Transition  to  Politics. 

Aristotle^s  criticism  of  other  ethical  systems.  What  is  the  scien- 
tific value  of  his  own  ? 

7.  Politics  and  Economics. 

[Analysis  of  the  "  Politics**.  Older  of  succession  of  the 
books.  Contents  of  the  **  Economics".  Spuriousness  of  the 
Second  Book— authorship  of  the  first] 

Notion  of  the  State — ^presupposes  that  of  the  Family— ^relations 
of  husband  and  wife,  fkther  and  child,  master  and  slave.  Purpose 
of  the  State.  The  State  not  an  aggregate  but  an  organic  whole. 
Organic  relations  of  (1)  the  fimiilies,  (2)  citizens  and  sutyect  resi- 
dents, (3)  the  governing  and  the  governed.  Identity  of  the  State 
depends  upon  its  retaining  its  constitution.  Relation  of  the  consti- 
tution to  legislation.  Three  dpOai  iroXfreiai,  their  TapcK^a<reic— the 
mfvSvafffioL  Disturbing  and  preserving  causes  in  the  difierent 
constitutions.  Theory  of  the  best  iroXirna— the  external  conditions 
for  its  realization— the  internal.  Education  of  the  citizens.  The 
science  of  politics  reflected  to  the  point  from  which  it  started.  Aris- 
totle*s  criticism  of  various  liistorical  constitutions — and  of  Plato*s 
*  Republic*  and  '  Laws'. 

Relation  of  the  Aristotelian  Philosophy  to  Art  and  Religion. 

The  Peripatetic  School  Eudcmus  and  Theophrastus— Dicoo- 
archus,  Aristoxenus,  Strato. 
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